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Improved  Velox. 

BY    MENRV    WENZEI.,    JR. 

T  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that 
upon  opening  a  package  of  Ve- 
lox paper  one  removed  with  the 
directions  an  additional  enclo- 
sure having  to  do  with  the  latest 
of  Velox  papers — portrait  Velox. 
Through  the  medium  of  this 
circular  each  purchaser  was 
asked  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  paper  this  question:  "Have 
we  reached  the  limit?"  the  in- 
ference being  that  portrait  Ve- 
lox was  so  decided  an  improve- 
By  Mrs.  r.  wen^i.  men*  over  all  previous  Velox 
"IN  THE  WELSH  hills"  papcrs,  and  was  so  excellent   a 

product,  that  one  might  well 
suppose  the  limit  to  improvement  to  have  been  reached.  Every 
worker  can  suggest  what  he  deems  an  improvement  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  almost  every  product  he  uses.  Every  manufacturer  is 
aware  of  every  improvement  that  we  could  suggest,  and  would 
gladly  comply  with  our  wishes  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  but  "the 
limit"  for  the  time  being  has  been  reached.  Some  time  in  the  future, 
when  improved  machinery  and  better  raw  products  allow  of  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  his  goods,  we  shall  find  on  the  market 
just  such  a  product  as  we  now  desire  to  obtain,  providing,  of  course, 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  consumers,  who  think  as  we  do,  to  cre- 
ate a  paying  demand  for  the  article.  In  the  matter  of  improvement 
in  Velox  papers,  we  had  so  many  improvements  in  mind  when  we  read 
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the  question,  "Have  we  reached  the  limit?"  that  we  answered:  "Not 
by  any  means."  Velox  had  made  great  strides  for  a  new  product,  and 
was  being  rapidly  brought  to  perfection  in  the  matter  of  minor 
details;  yet  notwithstanding  that  even  in  its  infancy,  and  so  its  pro- 
bationary period,  it  had  displaced  rival  processes  matured  by  years 
of  experimentation  and  manufacture,  and  since  its  introduction  had 
constantly  been  improved,  still  there  was  left  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment— 

First,  the  doing  away  with  the  greasy  emulsion  used  for  carbqn 
Velox  and  the  substitution  of  one  practically  invisible;  thus  with  the 
use  of  a  paper  similar  to  a  fine  drawing  paper  obtaining  more  of  the 
platinotype  effect. 

Second,  the  lessening  of  both  the  sensitiveness  and  speed  of  por- 
trait Velox,  to  bring  this  admirable  paper  into  general  use  both 
on  account  of  the  marvelous  latitude  it  allows  in  the  matter  of 
exposure  and  strength  of  developing  solution  and  because  of  its 
unrivaled  matt  surface. 

Third,  the  so  manufacturing  all  Velox  papers  that  they  could  be 
immersed  in  water  before  and  after  developing  without  detriment, 
thus  obviating  uneven  development  and  the  presence  of  bubbles. 
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Fourth— but  this  does  not  concern  any  of  the  Velox  papers,  but  an 
essential  to  their  perfect  manipulation— there  was  yet  lacking  ao 
acid-bypo  bath  that  could  be  purchased  at  the  same  time  that  one 
purchased  "M.  Q."  developer,  and  which,  if  it  were  to  be  put  upon  the 
market,  would  assure  the  purchaser  that  all  the  chemicals  he  employed 
were  not  only  such  as  the  manufacturers  advised,  but  also  such  as 
they  guaranteed  to  produce  perfect  results  if  used  according  to  direc- 
tions. 

Each  and  all  of  these  improvements  have  lately  been  made;  in 
fact,  Velox  papers  have  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  were 
the  new  products  put  forth  by  a  competitor  instead  of  being  in  the 
nature  of  an  improved  product  put  forth  by  the  original  manufactur- 
ers of  the  papers,  they  would  create  as  much  stir  among  the  users  of 
Velox  to-day  as  tbey  created  among  the  same  people  when,  by  the 
introduction  of  these  papers,  they  found  themselves  emancipated  from 
thralldom  to  the  sun,  the  muss  and  fuss  of  washing  and  toning,  and 
the  dinginess  and  uncertainty  of  the  dark  room. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  to  make  up  their  own  solutions, 
and  who  may  not  have  the  back  numbers  of   this  journal,  I  append 
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the  formula  as  contained  in  the  **M.  Q. '*  tubes  as  it  appeared  in  the 

issue  of  February,  1898,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  published 

elsewhere: 

Metol 12  grains 

Hydroquinone 48 

Sodium  sulphite  C.  P.  dried 192 

Sodium  carbonate   **         '*    320 

Potassium  bromide 4 

Water 20  ounces 

[We  have  pleasure  in  endorsing  everything  that  our  correspondent 
has  said  in  favor  of  Velox,  and  especially  of  the  variety  known  as 
** special  portrait."  Instead  of  the  sensitiveness,  in  the  sense  of 
requiring  the  most  careful  arrangement  of  the  developer,  both  as 
regards  strength  and  bromide,  which  characterized  the  earlier  Velox 
papers,  they  now  possess  an  almost  unlimited  latitude,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  four  illustrations  on  another  page. 
The  prints  from  which  they  were  made  are  so  nearly  alike  that  not 
even  an  expert  could  distinguish  between  them.  No.  i  was  exposed 
for  20  seconds  and  developed  in  a  solution  full  strength,  /.  r.,  the 
contents  of  an  M.  Q.  tube  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water.  No.  3, 
40  seconds,  and  developed  in  the  same  solution  but  with  one  grain 
potassium  bromide  added  to  each  ounce,  a  quantity  that  would  inev- 
itably produce  a  greenish  black  on  the  earlier  papers.  No.  2,  30  sec- 
onds, was  developed  in  one  part  of  the  full  strength  solution  and  one 
part  of  water,  and  No.  4,  60  seconds,  in  the  diluted  solution  with  the 
addition  of  one  grain  of  bromide  to  each  ounce. 

In  addition  to  the  **M.  Q.  tubes,'*  one  of  which  costing  15  cents  is 
sufficient  for  sixty  4x5  prints,  the  convenience  of  the  users  of  Velox 
has  been  still  further  considered  by  the  introduction  of  the  acid  fixing 
solution  in  powder  form  put  up  in  a  neatly  turned  wooden  box,  which 
only  needs  to  be  dissolved  in  water  to  make  a  pint  of  the  solution  at 
a  cost  of  15  cents,  which  will  keep  indefinitely  and  may  be  used  till 
exhausted. 

We  recently  received  from  the  Nepera  Chemical  Co.  a  supply  of 
the  M.  Q.  tubes,  acid  hypo  boxes,  and  packets  of  ''Special  Portrait," 
**Special  Rough"  and  **Carbon"  Velox,  and  have  with  them  done,  for 
us,  an  unusual  amount  of  work  in  the  direction  of  Christmas  greet- 
ings, to  our  entire  satisfaction ;  and  as  a  result  of  that  work  and  an 
examination  of  what  of  it  still  remains,  we  say  with  confidence  that 
the  photographer  who  follows  the  directions  and  fails  to  realize  his 
ideal  in  printing,  or  who  produces  even  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  waste, 
must  look  for  the  cause  elsewhere  than  in  the  material  or  paper.  — Eds.] 
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Clouds  in  Landscape. 

BY    HENRY    R.    MORTON. 

A  T  the  end  of  an  article  on  "Clouds"  in  the  August  number  I  prom- 
''  ised  to  continue  the  subject  in  September,  but  circumstances 
have  prevented  my  doing  so  till  now. 

In  the  printing  in  of  clouds  the  first  step  is  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able negative,  not  always  an  easy  matter  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
incongruities  so  frequently  seen  even  in  first-class  exhibitions— clouds 
not  only  unsuitable  in  their  nature  and  combination,  but  frequently 
lighted  from  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  landscape. 

A  good  method  of  preventing  this  latter  anomaly  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  "Beginners'  Column"  in  the  September,  1895,  number  of 
this  magazine,  which,  briefly,  is  to  mark  on  every  cloud  and  landscape 
negative  the  season,  hour  and  direction  of  exposure;  thus:  9-19,  N.  x 
E.,  7.30  a.  m. ;  which  tells  us  that  the  negative  was  exposed  on  Sept.  19 
from  north  by  east   and  at  half-past   seven  in  the  morning;  and  it  is 
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only  necessary,  to  secure  suitable  lighting,  to  select  two  negatives  as 
near  to  each  other  in  their  marlting  as  possible. 

A  suitable  cloud  negative  having  been  obtained,  not  only  suitably 
lighted  but  with  a  density  and  distribution  in  keeping  with  the  land- 
scape, the  next  step  is  to  make  suitable  masks  for  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  picture.  This  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  standing 
the  landscape  negative  against  a  window  pane,  pressing  against  it  a 
piece  of  translucent  paper— ordinary  writing  will  do— and  roughly 
tracing  a  pencil  mark  along  the  sky  line.  Paste  this  on  to  a  piece 
of  thick  opaque  paper  the  size  of  the  outside  of  the  printing  frame, 
and  when  dry  cut  in  two  along  the  pencil  mark,  and  mark  the  one 
"sky"  the  other  "landscape." 

Place  the  landscape  negative  and  printing  paper  in  the  frame  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  either  with  paste  or  tacks  fasten  the  sky  mask 
on  the  outside  so  as  to  protect  the  sky,  keeping  its  edge  a  little  from 
the  glass,  so  as  to  soften  the  line,  by  a  little  cotton  wool.  When  the 
landscape  is  sufficiently  printed,  that  negative  is  replaced  by  the  cloud 
negative,  the  landscape  mask  placed  over  the  printed  landscape  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  clouds  or  sky  printed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  light  in  printing  goes  a  little  und»;r  the 
masks,  but  a  few  experiments  will  show  just  how  much  they  should  be 
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made  to  overlap  so  as  to  show  no  line  of  demarcation,  and  show  also 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  do  good  work  in  this  way  than  to  tell  how  to 
do  it.  One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten :  it  is  that  even  after  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  negative,  much  of  the  ultimate  success  depends 
on  the  depth  to  which  the  printing  of  the  sky  is  carried.  A  depth 
that  would  be  altogether  inimical  to  a  bright  sunny  landscape  might 
be  just  the  thing  to  give  harmony  to  a  dull  or  dreary  scene,  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  when  in  doubt  print  light,  as  for  a  great 
majority  of  ordinary  landscapes  a  mere  indication  of  a  cloudy  sky 
would  be  better  than  masses  of  well-defined,  and  especially  dark, 
clouds. 

A  much  simpler,  and,  in  careful  and  experienced  hands,  equally 
successful  method,  is  to  employ,  instead  of  masks,  a  soft  black  cloth, 
such  as  an  old  silk  handkerchief  or  anything  that  will  be  easily 
pushed  into  any  desired  shape  and  keep  it.  The  printing  frame  in 
this  case  is  best  laid  flat,  and  while  printing  the  landscape  the  sky  is 
covered  by  the  cloth  arranged  roughly  along  the  sky  line.  When 
printing  in  the  sky  the  printed  landscape  is  protected  in  the  same  way. 

I  first  saw  this  method  adopted  in  the  Helensburgh  printing  estab- 
lishment of  John  Stuart,  the  celebrated  Glasgow  photographer  and 
president  of  the  late  British  convention,  and  the  work  being  turned 
out  was  simply  perfect.  In  my  hands  it  answers  admirably,  but  I 
hardly  care  to  recommend  it  to  the  beginner,  not  at  least  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  and  more  complicated,  as  really  good  results  come 
only  after  considerable  experience,  but  it  is  well  worth  learning. 


From  the  British  Side. 

BY    A    CAMERAMAN. 

I  F  you  belong  to  the  **I  told  you  so"  class,  as  who  does  not  in  some 
*  degree  at  least,  it  will  be  marrow  to  your  bones,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  your  contributor '*  Watchman,"  to  learn  that  the  great  Bennetto 
mountain  at  which  you  both  smiled  so  often  has  brought  forth  a  very 
small  mouse. 

Over  two  years  ago  John  Wallace  Bennetto,  of  Newquay,  in  Corn- 
wall, entered  the  lists  as  one  more  of  the  discoverers  of  photography 
in  natural  colors,  and  with  claims  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors; 
and  attracted  more  attention  and  probably  inspired  greater  confidence 
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than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  the  others,  because  he  showed 
before  both  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Camera  Club  lantern  slides 
that  were  really  bieautifnl.  But  he  passed  them  through  the  lantern 
himself  and  refused  to  let  them  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  therein  he 
was  no  doubt  wise,  as  an  examination  might  have  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  sooner  than  he  intended.  He  claimed  that  the  beautiful  pictures 
were  made  by  one  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  that  they  were  as  easy 
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to  produce,  and  as  certain,  as  an  ordinary  silver  print;  and  that  the 
colors  were  not  the  result  of  the  application  of  pigments  in  any  form, 
but  of  chemical  manipulation.  To  back  this  up  he  got  a  committee 
of  artists— he  always  kept  photographers  at  a  distance— to  make  a  col- 
ored sketch  and  watch  him  while  he  photographed  it  blindfolded,  and 
next  day  showed  them  the  colored  positive,  which  they  admitted  was 
fairly  like  the  original. 

Prom  then  till  now  the  secret  has  been  kept  with  only  an  occasional 
hint  that  the  method   was  being   perfected,  that  a  syndicate   with   a 
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big  capital  was  being  formed  to  exploit  it,  and  that  an  American  mil- 
lionaire had  agreed  to  give  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  patent  rights 
in  that  country.  But  alas!  **the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
gang  aft  aglee. "  The  **  jewel"  which  Bennetto  declared  he  had  turns 
out  to  be  simply  a  modification  of  the  three-color  process,  and  his 
pictures  are  produced  by  the  well-known  method  of  superposing  three 
colored  films. 

He  produces,  or  claims  to  produce,  the  three  negatives  by  one 
exposure  in  the  following  way:  One  plate,  sensitive  to  red,  is  placed 
in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens,  and  between  it 
and  the  lens  there  is  a  red  glass  at  such  an  angle  that  while  the  red 
rays  are  transmitted  the  green  and  violet  are  reflected  upwards.  In 
a  suitable  slide  at  the  top  of  the  camera  are  two  plates,  sensitive  to 
the  violet  and  green  respectively,  and  placed  film  to  film.  The  lower 
of  these  absorbs  the  violet  and  transmits  the  green,  which  in  turn  is 
absorbed  by  the  upper. 

From  the  three  negatives  thus  said  to  be  produced  prints  are 
made  on  colored  carbon  or  pigment  tissue,  the  red  on  blue,  the  green 
on  red,  and  the  blue  on  yellow.  The  three  colored  films  are  super- 
posed in  the  well  known  way  and  bound  up  in  slide  form. 

You  will  be  better  able  to  judge  than  I,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Bennetto  has  hit  on  little  that  is  new,  and  I  hae7nydoots.2LS  to  whether 
that  little  be  true. 

I  know  now  why  you  have  written  so  much  and  so  often  against 
bare  glass  in  lantern  slides.  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  showed  thie  rep- 
resentative collection  that  he  had  made  during  his  recent  visit  to 
America  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  our  societies.  Some  of  them  were 
colored,  and  although,  as  you  know,  here  colored  slides  are  reserved 
for  the  young  folk,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  where  the  subjects 
were  well  chosen  the  results  were  beautiful.  The  prevailing  fault  of 
the  uncolored  slides  was  want  of  gradation,  too  great  contrast  between 
the  lights  and  shadows,  resulting  in  hardness  or  even  harshness.  But 
this,  it  was  explained,  was  peculiar  to  American  slide  work,  taste 
there  leaning  to  brilliant  whites,  although  some  of  the  slides  showed 
that  the  influence  of  English  work  was  making  itself  felt  in  America. 


I  do  not  know  how  it  is  on  your  side,  but  the  pessimistic  declara- 
tion that  photography  here  was  on  the  wane  has,  by  the  opening  of  the 
Yorkshire  Exhibition,  now  being  held  in  Bradford,  received  a  rebuff 
that  it  will  not  get  over  for  some  time.  On  the  opening  day  no  less 
than  3,734  persons  passed  the  turnstiles,  and  during  the  evening  pho- 
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tographs  to  the  value  of  thirty-five  pounds — $175 — were  sold. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  number  of  sales  at  photographic 
exhibitions  are  gradually  increasing,  especially  as  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  amateur  generally  places  his  prices  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  the  professional,  because  it  shows  that  the  amateur  is  pro- 
gressing in  artistic  ability,  and  that  the  buying  public  is  learning  to 
appreciate  artistic  work. 

The  World-Wide  Photo-Exchange. 

ASTING  our  eyes  over  the  latest  monthly  list  of 
this  interesting  association  we  can  see  that, 
although  not  yet  a  year  old,  it  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  a  great  deal  of  good  work,  and  that 
it  only  needs  to  be  still  more  widely  known 
and  still  better  understood  to  do  a  great  deal 
more. 

We    noticed    the    World-Wide    Photo-Ex- 
change, although   perhaps   not   so   fully  as  it 

deserves,  in  our   June  number,  and  wish   now 

ByDr.  G.W.  KredrrloK.  .    '  ■' ,  ,        , 

j^ii  j,g  _,  to  remind  our  readers  of   what  we  said  then, 

and  also  to  some  extent  to  show  the  benefits 

that  accrue   from    membership.     The  object  of  the  Exchange   is  to 

bring  together  amateur  photographers  from   all  over  the  world,  to 

give  them   an   opportunity   of   exchanging   ideas    and   pictures;    to 

correspond  regarding  formulae,  methods,  material  and  apparatus,  and 

indeed  to  give  to  all,  and  especially  the  dwellers  in  the  smaller  villages, 

as  far  as  possible,  the  society  privileges  enjoyed  by  residents  of  the 

larger  cities. 

This  is  sought  to  be  obtained,  and  so  far  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, by  the  issue  to  each  member  of  a  monthly  circular  containing 
the  names  and  the  numbers  by  which  will  be  afterwards  desig- 
nated all  who  have  joined  within  the  month,  and  along  with  each 
name  such  particulars  as  he  or  she  desires  to  communicate  to  their 
fellow  members,  including  the  size  of  prints  and  sometimes  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  subjects  they  can  supply  or  wish  to  get  in  exchange. 

The  only  expense  connected  with  membership  is  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  for  which  for  twelve  months 
the  monthly  circular  or  list  will  be  regularly  mailed.  Copies  of  all 
the  circulars  that  have  been  issued  are  in  stock  and  will  be  supplied  to 
new  members  on  application. 


"MT.  JEl^FERSON," 
MRS.  CLAUDK  GATCH. 
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From  those  circulars,  and  from  the  current  ones  as  they  come, 
members  obtain  the  addresses,  and,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  fact  of 
an  amateur  joining  implies  his  willingness  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence and  to  exchange  ideas  and  prints  with  any  of  his  fellow  members, 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  opening  a  correspondence.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  exchange  of  ideas,  and  especially  of  prints, 
will  be  powerful  factors  in  the  progress  of  the  members.  Each  will 
be  able  to  compare  his  work  with  that  of  others,  and  whenever  he 
sees  something  that  is  new  or  that  particularly  takes  his  fancy,  but 
which  he  may  not  quite  understand  how  to  obtain,  the  knowl- 
edge may  be  got  by  the  outlay  of  a  two  cent  stamp — or  let  us  say  four 
cents  in  stamps,  as  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  when  a  favor  is 
asked  a  stamp  for  return  postage  should  be  enclosed. 

The  courteous  secretary  of  the  World-Wide  Photo-Exchange  is  F. 
R.  Archibald,  of  Rock  Creek,  Ohio,  from  whom  all  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  membership  and  blank  forms  of  application  may  be 
obtained.  We  heartily  endorse  the  association  and  recommend  the 
thousands  of  our  readers  whose  circumstances  or  Jocation  prevents 
their  belonging  to  such  societies  or  clubs  as  are  found  only  in  the 
larger  cities  to  join  its  ranks. 

The  Contribution   Box. 

PIN    HOLES    AGAIN. 

T   HAVE  tried  all  kinds  of  opaque  and   brushes,  but  with  me  they 

*     always  do  too  much,  leaving  a  white  spot  on  the  print.     I  use  a 

sharp  pointed  knife  and  make  a  series  of  light  cuts  through  the  spot, 

then   fill   up  with  the  retouching  pencil.     In  this  way  I   can  fill  up 

and  leave  the  spot  the  same  tone  as  the  rest  of  the  negative. 

J.  D.  Long. 

STRAY      THOUGHTS. 

To  the  Editors: 

Like  an  old  darkey  I  once  heard  of,  I  occasionally  **have  a 
thought,"  and  when  I  do,  it  generally  worries  me  until  I  unload  it  on 
somebody  else.  This  time  I  am  going  to  make  you  the  victim  of 
two  or  three  persistent  ones  on  the  subject  of  our  mutually  loved  pho- 
tography, and  if  perchance  you  find  a  grain  of  wheat  among  the  chaff, 
which  will  help  to  feed  the  amateur  multitude,  it  is  yours  to  use  or 
discard. 

Don't  you  believe  that  wherever  the  lot  of  the  amateur  may  be 
cast,  or  however  unfortunate  his  environment  may  appear  from  an 
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artistic  standpoint,  yet  there  is  around  him  enough  of  the  artistic  to 
employ  his  time  and  ability,  if  his  eyes  are  but  open  to  perceive  it  ?  I 
believe  it  firmly,  and  it  is  a  comforting  thought  to  a  dweller  in  a 
dingy,  smoky  city.  Even  in  the  city  slums,  where  man  has  apparently 
labored  to  destroy  all  that  is  beautiful  and  pleasant  to  look  at  in 
nature,  and  himself  with  the  rest,  there  is  almost  always  to  be  found 
a  character,  a  group  or  a  ruin  that  will  make  a  picture,  if  the  amateur 
has  but  the  ability  to  pick  it  out.  So  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
are  of  necessity  shut  off  at  least  most  of  the  year  from  the  beauties  of 
mountain  and  forest  and  ocean  and  stream — or  whatever  our  environ- 
ment— need  but  to  strive  and  study  to  see  the  pictures  going  to  waste 
around  us,  to  find  sufficient  material  for  our  use. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  old-fashioned  detective  or 
box  form  of  hand  camera.  After  trying  a  number  of  sizes  and  forms, 
I  at  last  picked  up  an  old  3}i  ^  4/i  No.  3  Kodak  Jr.,  which,  fitted 
with  plate  attachment,  gives  me  more  pleasure  and  better  satisfaction 
and  service  in  every  way  than  any  hand  camera  I  ever  used.  I  can 
carry  it  under  my  arm  without  attracting  special  attention,  and  be 
instantly  ready  for  a  snap  at  any  interesting  scene,  and  thus  save 
some  that  would  be  lost  if  I  had  to  take  time  to  unlimber  any  other 
form  of  camera,  or  attract  the  attention  of  all  around  by  a  brilliant 
display  of  shining  brass,  polished  mahogany  and  red  morocco.  I  like 
the  3X  X  4^,  because  of  its  artistic  proportions,  its  lightness  and 
portability,  its  convenience  for  slide  making  by  contact  printing,  and 
the  cheapness  of  supplies.  To  me  the  square  photograph  appears  the 
least  artistic  form  possible.  I  seldom  see  a  4  x  5  print  that  might 
not  be  improved  by  trimming  down  to  at  least  3%  x  4^ ;  or  a  31-3 
square,  to  2  x  3  or  smaller.  I  think  the  cause  of  artistic  photography 
has  been  materially  injured  by  the  introduction  by  the  manufactur- 
ers of  so  many  square  sizes  in  small  cameras. 

Every  holiday  season  I  am  pained  and  saddened  by  the  display 
in  the  windows  and  on  the  counters  of  the  book  and  department 
stores,  and  even  of  some  of  the  better  class  of  art  stores,  of  innumer- 
able cheap  travesties  on  art,  in  the  form  of  nasty  colored,  gaudily 
framed  photographic  prints,  maxiy  of  them  semi-naked — **nude"  does 
not  express  it.  I  am  ashamed  that  photography  should  be  degraded 
to  the  manufacture  of  such  abominations.  They  seem  to  me  infinitely 
worse  than  the  cheap  chromo  of  a  decade  or  so  ago,  and  I  cannot 
tmderstand  how  anyone  with  a  particle  of  civilized  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful can  regard  such  monstrosities  as  ornaments. 

I  have  never  possessed  a  lantern  of  my  own,  but  am  just  now  suf- 
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fering  with  a  severe  case  of  *  Man  tern  fever,"  which  I  think  can  only  be 
cured  by  obtaining  a  lantern ;  therefore,  will  appreciate  all  that  you 
or, your  contributors  may  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  lanterns  and 
slides,  as  I  have  been  profiting  recently. 

Yours,  with  great  respect, 

W.  C.  Furnas. 


Notes. 

The  Kodak  Limited. — The  progress  of  the  company  founded  in 
Rochester,  by  George  Eastman,  is  like  a  fairy  story;  more  wonder- 
ful indeed,  and  if  foretold  not  very  many  years  ago,  would  have 
seemed  less  likely  of  accomplishment  than  anything  imagined  by  those 
story  tellers. 

Beginning  with  the  making  of  a  few  dry  plates  in  the  leisure  hours 
of  one  engaged  in  a  profession  altogether  unconnected  with  photog- 
raphy, it  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  civilization  has  gained  a  footing,  and  that,  not  so  much  by  sup- 
plying a  demand,  as  by  making  a  supply  create  one. 

The  value  of  a  catch  phrase  or  sentence  is  well  known,  but  surely 
it  was  never  so  strikingly  demonstrated  as  in  the  results  of  **You 
press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest"  But  even  that,  combined  as  it 
was  with  the  mystery  of  the  word  ** Kodak,"  would  not,  unless  backed 
by  something  even  more  powerful,  have  led  to  such  an  unprecedented 
success.  That  something  more  powerful  is  found  in  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Eastman  and  those  that  he  gathered  around  him  and  the  quality 
of  the  material  and  perfection  of  the  apparatus  manufactured  by  the 
firm. 

The  little  acorn  planted  in  Rochester  has  grown  into  a  great  oak 
with  roots  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  and  branches,  as 
we  have  already  said,  spreading  all  over  the  world,  until  it  has 
amassed  property  and  material  valued  at  82,808,620,  exclusive  of  good 
will  and  patents,  which,  exploited  as  the  company  can  exploit  them, 
are  valuable  beyond  computation;  and  gives  employment  to  about 
2,000  people.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  profits  for  the  half  year  ending  June 
30,  1898,  amounted  to  over  $517,295. 

Before  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers  the  various  companies 
in  Rochester,  London,  France  and  Germany   will   have  been  consoli- 
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'dated  and  formed   into   one   large   company,  the  **  Kodak  Limited/* 
with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000. 

A  profit  of  $517,295  in  six  months  by  one  firm — because  practically 
they  have  always  been  one — does  not  look  as  if  amateur  photography 
was  beginning  to  be  played  out;  and  yet  there  are  weak  brethren  of 
the  professional  persuasion  who  ever  and  anon  propose  to  shut  off^the 
amateur  by  inducing  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  to  refuse  to  supply 
him  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  material  unless  under  prohibi- 
tive conditions — a  job  as  difficult  as  the  classical  sweeping  back  of  the 
advancing  tide  by  an  equally  sagacious  individual.  Truly  there  are 
some  facts  more  wonderful  than  fiction. 

Lens  Aperture. — In  a  lecture  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society,  J.  Warrack,  Jr.,  gave  the  following  useful  advice:  ''Another 
point  is  lens  aperture.  In  my  own  practice  I  almost  never  use  a  stop, 
outdoor  or  indoor.  It  is  quite  difficult  enough  to  suppress  superfluous 
detail  when  you  work  at//8,  without  embarrassing  yourself  with  the 
square  inches  of  irrelevant  and  distracting  information  that  result 
from  the  use  of  a  smaller  aperture.  Of  course  there  must  be  occa- 
sions when  your  objects  of  interest  are  not  all  in  one  plane,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  a  stop.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  use  the  full 
aperture,  and  you  will  find  yourself  forced  to  study  the  primary  artis- 
tic problem  of  the  simplification  of  the  interest  of  the  picture.  Only 
a  few  objects  can  be  in  the  plane  of  focus ;  you  will  have  to  select 
these  objects  carefully ;  the  fewer  the  better.  In  a  good  picture  you 
see  only  one  thing;  in  a  bad  one,  five,  twenty,  or  a  hundred.  You 
have  less  temptation  to  crowd  in  miscellaneous  accessories  if  they  can 
only  be  indistinctly  shown.  So  you  make  a  good  start  by  simplify- 
ing the  elements  of  your  picture.  In  social  life  the  bore  is  the  man 
who  keeps  telling  you  things  you  don't  want  to  hear.  It  is  the  same 
with  pictures;  nothing  disgusts  us  more  than  over-elaboration.  The 
more  you  keep  to  suggestion  and  avoid  explanation,  the  more  you 
capture  the  imagination  of  those  who  see  your  pictures.  The  fewer 
words  you  can  tell  a  story  in.  the  better  will  it  catch  on.  Let  your  pic- 
ture be  too  empty  rather  than  too  full." 

Backing  Plates. — Notwithstanding  the  many  good  **backings" 
that  are  on  the  market,  the  desire  for  something  that  while  requiring 
only  to  be  poured  on  and  off  like  collodion,  shall  dry  rapidly  and  be 
easily  removed,  keeps  experimenters  at  work.  M.  Sol,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  one  of  the  French  societies,  recommends  the  following, 
which  should  be  fairly  satisfactory ;  To  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  mas- 
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ticated  Para  rubber  is  added  sufficient  red  ochre  to  make  it  sufficiently 
opaque — about  3  per  cent.  This  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  a 
tbickish  syrup,  and  may  be  poured  on  the  back  of  the  plate  and  off 
again,  leaving  a  sufficient  coating  which  will  dry  in  a  few  minutes  and 
be  at  least  equal  to  any  other  backing  as  a  preventive  of  halation. 
Its  removal  is  easily  effected  by  rubbing  with  the  points  of  the  fin- 
gers, during  which  it  curls  up  into  little  rolls  and  falls  away,  leaving 
no  stain  nor  soiling  the  hands. 

Chemical  Vignetting. — Mechanical  vignetting,  especially  where 
only  a  single  print  is  required,  is  rarely  satisfactory,  and  often  entails 
the  loss  of  several  sheets  of  paper  before  the  best  vignette  is  arranged. 
M.  Gosselin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  du  Nord  Society,  strongly  recom- 
mended its  being  done  after  printing  and  by  chemical  means.  He 
employs  a  solution  of  iodine,  consisting  of  water,  100 ;  potassium  iodide, 
10;  and  iodine,  2  parts — say,  water,  one  ounce;  potassium  iodide,  50 
grains;  iodine,  10  grains.  The  silver  print,  preferably  by  develop- 
ment— although  printed  out  and  even  gold  toned  may  be  treated — is 
moistened  and  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass  larger  than  itself,  and  what- 
ever is  wanted  removed  is  painted  over  with  a  brush  charged  with  the 
solution.  It  will  be  evident  that  in  this  way  the  operator  has  full  con- 
trol of  the  action,  and  can  remove  or  reduce  any  desired  portion.  The 
action  is  instantly  stopped  by  a  plunge  into  water,  and  the  print  must 
be  again  fixed  and  washed. 

Photomicographv. — It  will  be  remembered  that  about  a  year  ago 
we  noticed  that  Professor  Elmer  Gates  had  adopted  the  old  method  of 
employing  two  microscopes,  magnifying  the  image  of  the  one  by  the 
other.  The  notion  was  not  received  with  favor  by  microscopists  gen- 
erally, but  he  has  continued  his  experiments,  and,  according  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  American  Monthly  Microscopic  Journaly  with  great  success. 
He  has  established,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  with  two  objectives 
of  lower  power  and  comparatively  small  cost,  he  can  get  greater  mag- 
nification and  better  definitions  than  with  one  much  higher  and  vastly 
more  costly;  while  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  limit  of  magnifi- 
cation in  photomicrographic  work  has  been  about  10,000  diameters,. 
he  has  already  obtained  evidence  of  **being  able  to  photograph  a  mag- 
nification of  over  3,000,000  diameters,"  and  adds,  ''I  am  satisfied  that 
10,000,000  diameters  can  easily  be  photographed." 

This  enormous  magnification  entails  the  employment  of  a  heliostat, 
which  he  is  constructing  for  the  purpose,  the  mono-chromotizing  of 
the  light,  and  the  exclusion  of  dust  particles  and  aqueous  vapor  glob- 
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oles,  all  of  which  are  being  provided  for  in  the  apparatus  under  con- 
struction. All  very  wonderful,  no  doubt,  but  we  shall  like  better  to 
see  it  done  than  to  hear  about  it. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  energetic  professor  deserves  credit  for  his  per- 
severance, and  should  not  suffer,  as  suffer  he  surely  will,  from  the 
mistaken  zeal  of  the  editor  of  the  magazine  in  which  the  notice  of  his 
work  appears.  The  opinion  of  an  editor  of  a-  scientific  journal,  who 
can  characterize  a  co-laborer's  writing  as  the  **frothy  talk  of  a  super- 
annuated microscopical  editor,"  is  not  likely  to  be  rated  very  highly. 

New  Toning  Bath. — The  new  addition  to  the  toning  bath  proposed 
by  A.  L.  Henderson,  and  elsewhere  alluded  to,  is  sodium  formate,  and 
is  to  be  substituted  for  the  ammonium  sulphocyanide  so  generally 
employed  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  said  to  give  beautifully  pure  whites  with- 
out tendency  to  the  double  toning  so  frequently  complained  of.  It 
may  be  used  either  in  a  combined  bath  or  by  the  separate  solution 
method.     A  suitable  formula  for  the  former  is: 

Sodium  hyposulphite i  ounce 

Sodium  formate 20  grains 

Gold  chloride i  grain 

Water 8  ounces 

For  separate  solutions  the  toning  solution  is: 

Sodium  formate 20  grains 

Gold  chloride i  grain 

Water 10  ounces 

The'prints  are  immersed  in  salt  and  water  and  rinsed  in  plain 
water^before  being  placed  in  the  toning  bath,  and  the  fixing  is  done 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo.  Platinum  may  be  substituted  for 
gold,  but  in  that  case  the  bath  must  be  slightly  acid. 

Equivalent  Focus. — It  was  a  good  idea  to  have  the  first  of  the 
Trail  Taylor  Memorial  lectures  on  Optics,  as  what  may  be  called  the 
practical  side  of  that  science  had  been  his  especial  hobby  long  before 
he  ever  thought  of  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  literature 
of  photography.  While  recognizing  the  value  of  the  lecture  to  those 
interested  in  the  higher  phases  of  optics,  we  should  have  preferred 
something  more  practically  interesting  to  photographers  generally,  as 
there  is  hardly  anything  connected  with  the  practice  of  photography 
that  they  know  so  little  about  as  the  lens. 

There  was,  however,  one  almost  incidental  observation  which 
may  be  turned  lo  practical  account  in   ascertaining   that  most  essen- 
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tial  feature  of  a  lens,  its  equivalent  focus.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  said^that 
the  pinhole  camera  affords  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  fairly  accu- 
rately the  focal  length  of  positive  lenses  or  lens  systems,  and  gave  a 
formula  by  which,  by  comparing  the  sizes  of  the  images  formed  by 
the  pinhole  and  a  lens,  the  focal  length  of  the  latter  would  be  shown. 
But  ordinary  photographers  will  find  it  easier  to  photograph  with  the 
lens,  the  focal  length  pi  which  is  to  be  ascertained,  some  brilliantly 
illuminated  object  and  accurately  mark  its  size  on  the  focusing  screen. 
Then  substitute  a  pinhole  for  the  lens,  and  slide  the  camera  out  and  in 
till  the  object  is  exactly  the  same  size.  The  distance  between  the 
pinhole  and  the  focusing  screen  will  be  near  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Paris  Exhibition. — The  good  news  comes  from  France  that  the 
executive  of  the  Paris  Exposition  to  be  held  in  1900  has  refused  an 
offer  of  $200,000  for  the  sole  right  to  photograph  within  the  gates, 
and  will  give  the  permission  to  all  alike  on  the  payment  of  a  daily  or 
periodical  fee.  Those  who  remember  the  trouble  and  dissatisfaction 
with  photography  at  the  Chicago  **  World's  Fair"  wiil  admit  that  *  *they 
do  some  things  better  in  France." 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

'T'RYING  to  keep  everybody  right  is  always  hard  and  sometimes 
*  thankless  work.  Doctors  are  proverbial  for  differing  among 
themselves,  but  surely  there  is  no  room  for  their  differing  from  all 
who  are  not  doctors  on  a  question  that  has  only  one  side  and  there- 
fore is  not  a  question  at  all. 

The  question  that  is  not  a  question,  but  an  established  fact,  is  that 
the  value  of  a  stop  depends  entirely  on  its  relation  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens;  that,  say, //'16  may  be  as  small  as  the  fountain  pen 
with  which  this  is  written — I  wish  somebody  would  tell  me  where  to 
get  a  good  typewriter  at  a  small  price — or  as  large  as  one  of  the  dol- 
lars I  expect  to  get  for  writing  it;  but  it  tells  the  same  story,  which  is- 
all  that  we  need  to  know;  while  to  speak  of  a  stop  as  being  one-six- 
teenth or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  conveys  no  information  at  all.  And 
yet  this  is  just  what  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt  does  in  an  otherwise  very 
interesting  article  in  the  Photo  Era^  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  to 
show  how  he  so  successfully  photographed  living  fishes  in  aquaria  and 
to  incite  others  to  study  and  experiment  in  these  fields. 
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In  reference  to  one  of  the  illustrations  he  says,  **I  made  a  fine  sec- 
ond exposure  upon  a  medium  sized  blackfish  in  the  next  tank,  with  an 
excellent  result,  but  on  trying  it  again  with  a  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
diaphragm  instead  of  a  quarter^  and  giving  ten  seconds,  the  result 
showed  ««rf^  exposure, "  which  of  course,  leaves  the  reader  as  wise 
as  before  he  began. 


Angle  of  View  and  Its  Influence  upon  the  Photograph. 

BY    JOHN    A.    HODGES,   F.R.P.S. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  subject  of  **angle  of  view''  is  one  of  extreme  im- 
^^  portance  to  photographers,  the  principles  which  govern  it  appear  to 
be  by  no  means  properly  appreciated,  if  an  opinion  maybe  formed  by 
the  bad  drawing,  and  evident  misuse  of  the  lens,  which  is  so  apparent 
in  many  photographs.  Indeed,  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
the  majority  of  photographs  too  large  an  angle  of  view  is  included  to 
permit  of  the  best  pictorial  effect.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  lenses 
of  too  short  a  focal  length  are  commonly  employed,  the  photographer 
having,  when  purchasing,  probably  been  guided  by  the  statement 
that  a  lens  of  a  certain  focus  will  cover  a  plate  of  a  given  size. 

First  of  all  we  are  met  by  the  inquiry,  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
**angle  of  view"?  and  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question  from 
the  practical  photographer's  standpoint.  Briefly,  it  may  be  defined  as 
the  amount  of  subject  included  upon  a  plate  of  given  size  by  a  lens, 
the  amount  being  governed  by  the  relationship  between  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  and  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  plate.  The  shorter 
the  focus  of  the  lens  the  wider  the  angle  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  subject  included ;  conversely,  the  longer  the  focus  the  narrower  the 
angle  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  subject  included,  presuming,  of 
course,  a  plate  of  the  same  size  to  be  used  in  each  case.  The  reader 
may  easilydetermine  for  himself,  without  resorting  to  abstruse  math- 
ematical calculations,  the  exact  angle  of  view  subtended  by  a  lens. 
To  do  so,  draw  upon  a  piece  of  paper  a  vertical  line  a  b^  which  must 
be  exactly  equal  in  length  to  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  the  an- 
gle of  which  it  is  desired  to  ascertain ;  then,  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
a  b^  draw  the  line  c  rf  exactly  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  plate. 
The  angle  formed  by  drawing  lines  from  a\.o  c  and  from  «  to  rfis  the 
angle  of  view  given  by  the  lens  in  question  on  that  particular  size  of 
plate,  and  it  can  be  at  once  read  off  with  an  ordinary  protractor.  This 
simple  calculation  should   be   made   with  every  lens   the   reader  pos- 
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sesses,  because  the  information  so  gained  will  be  very  useful  to  him 
in  his  practical  work. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  lens  cover  a  wide  angle,  to  give 
its  surfaces  deep  curves,  and  lenses  so  constructed  are  termed  by  op- 
ticians ** wide-angle"  lenses;  but  such  lenses  only  give  a  wide  angle 
when  used  on  plates  that  are  long  in  relation  to  their  focal  length,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  used  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  above.  As 
a  practical  example  of  this,  if  we  take  the  wide-angle  rectilinear  of 
Dallmeyer  of  5^^  in.  focus  and  use  it  upon  a  12  x  10  plate,  we  shall 
produce  an  image  subtending  an  extremely  wide  angle;  but  were  we 
to  use  the  same  lens  on  a  quarter-plate,  it  would  at  once  become  a 
narrow-angle  lens  and  would  only  give  the  same  angle  of  view  as  any 
other  type  of  lens  of  similar  focus  used  upon  a  plate  of  the  same  size. 
Therefore  we  must  not  simply  be  guided  by  such  terms  as  **wide 
angle,"  but  in  selecting  a  lens  for  a  particular  purpose  we  must  have 
regard  to]  its  focal  length  and  that  of  the  base  line  of  the. plate  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  Sometimes  the  question  is  asked 
whether  diminishing  the  size  of  the  stop  will  increase  the  angle  of 
view.  The  origin  of  this  popular  error  is  possibly  traceable  to  lens 
makers'  catalogues,  in  which  the  statement  is  sometimes  found  that 
**the  use  of  smaller  stops  will  increase  the  angle  of  view."  The  ex- 
planation of  the  statement  is  this:  lenses  of  the  older  forms  with 
more  or  less  round  fields,  and  exhibiting  astigmatism  when  used  with 
large  apertures,  only  give  good  definition  over  a  limited  portion  of 
their  field,  but  by  using  smaller  stops  the  area  of  good  definition  can 
be  extended.  In  this  way  a  larger  plate  can  be  effectively  covered  by 
using  a  small  stop  than  could  be  covered  with  a  large  aperture,  and 
consequently  (the  substitution  of  a  small  for  a  large  stop  does  not,  in  a 
properly  corrected  lens,  alter  its  focus)  the  lens  when  so  used  will 
then  give  a  wider  angle,  but  the  mere  alteration  of  the  aperture  by 
stopping  down  will  in  no  way  affect  the  angle  of  view  on  the  smaller 
size  of  plate. 

Practically  this  question  of  angle  of  view  is  a  very  important  one 
to  the  photographer,  because,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  it  in- 
volves the  question  of  perspective.  Used  on  a  plate  of  a  given  size,  the 
shorter  the  focus  of  a  lens  the  smaller  will  be  the  image  of  an  object 
at  a  given  distance  from  the  camera,  and  when  a  short  focus  or  a 
wide-angle  lens  is  used  under  certain  conditions  an  exaggerated  effect 
of  perspective  is  produced,  which  is  false  and  unpleasing.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  use  a  very  short  focus  and  consequently  wide-angled 
lens  on  a  view  which    has   some  prominent   object   in  the  near   fore- 
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ground,  the  foreshortening  effect  produced  will  often  be  so  violent  as 
to  be  both  displeasing  and  unnatural.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  some  architectural  photographs,  where  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  include  too  much  of  the  subject.  For  such  work,  if  the  desire  be 
to  secure  a  pictorial  rendering,  the  use  of  a  wide-angle  lejis  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  when  circumstances  compel  its  em- 
ployment much  discretion  and  judgment  in  selecting  the  point  of  view 
is   demanded. 

In  landscape  work  also  the  wide-angle  or  short-focus  lens  tends  to 
exagfjerate  foreground  objects  and  to  unduly  dwarf  distant  ones.  The 
pictorial  quality  of  photographs  generally  would  be  higher  if  lenses 
of  longer  focus  and  narrower  angle  were  used  more  frequently  than 
they  are,  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  photographers  who  excel  in 
the  purely  artistic  merit  of  their  photographs  almost  without  excep- 
tion use  lenses  of  more  than  what  may  be  called  average  focal  length, 
or,  in  other  words,  include  only  a  narrow  angle  in  their  pictures. 

It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that  we  should  be  able  to  select  our 
subject,  including  or  rejecting  this  or  that  portion  of  it  according  to 
what  our  ideas  of  the  most  suitable  composition  may  be;  to  have,  in 
short,  full  control  both  of  the  selection  of  point  of  view  and  the 
amount  of  angle  included.  It  is  really  surprising  that  photographs 
in  general  are  as  good  as  they  are  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  and  true  rendering  with  so  limited  a  control 
over  the  tools  usually  employed.  But  the  effects  of  the  endeavor  to 
make  one  instrument  serve  for  all  occasions,  and  for  all  classes  of  sub- 
jects, is  all  too  evident  even  in  the  work  of  many  of  those  who  stand  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  artist  photographers.  Particularly  noticeable 
is  this  in  the  case  of  what  are  known  as  ''foreground  subjects,"  gener- 
ally taken  in  flat  or  marshy  country  in  which  it  is  an  everyday  thing 
to  see  weeds,  rushes,  and  even  grass  apparently  of  Brobdignagian  pro- 
portions as  compared  with  objects  situate  in  the  more  receding  planes 
of  the  picture.  This  false  drawing,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  caused 
by  the  employment  of  lenses  of  too  short  a  focus  which  has  compelled 
the  photographer  to  approach  close  to  his  subject  in  order  that  he  may 
give  sufficient  prominence  to  it.  In  most  cases  a  vast  improvement 
would  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  a  longer  focused  lens,  for  it 
would  have  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  camera  to  a  point  some 
distance  away  from  that  portion  %i  the  view  intended  to  represent  the 
foreground. 

Applying  what  has  been  said  to  everyday  practical  work,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the   possession  of   several  lenses   is  essential   if   the 
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photographer  would  be  independent  of  his  tools,  and  free  to  exercise 
an  untrammeled  judgment  in  the  selection  of  point  of  view,  and  in  the 
perspective  of  his  pictures.  As  a  rough  guide  to  the  number  and  the 
foci  of  the  lenses  selected,  we  should  say  that  three  would  form  a  use- 
ful battery,  their  foci  being  approximately  as  follows:  (i)  equal  to 
the  base-line  of  the  plate,  (2)  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the 
base,  and  (3)  equal  to  twice  the  base  line. —  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  -not  more  than  one  at  a  /^>tt^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicoL,  Tiof^a  Centre^  N.  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 


No.  238.  F.  S.  Thompson. — No.  i  is  a  fine  subject  from  a  fine 
point  of  view,  except  that  the  lens  should  have  been  lower  so  as  to  give 
just  a  little  more  of  the  beautiful  and  suitable  foreground.  A  wind- 
ing stream  of  finely  rendered  water  crossed  in  the  middle  distance  by 
a  high  rustic  foot  bridge,  even  the  straight  lines  of  which,  contrasting 
as  they  do  with  the  curving  foliage  lined  banks,  are  not  objectiona- 
ble ;  while  over  all  there  is  the  crowning  glory  of  a  beautiful  cloud- 
land.  The  only  fault,  in  addition  to  the  slight  lack  of  foreground,  is 
the  unnatural  darkness  of  the  foliage  on  the  left.  This  could  be  rem- 
edied by  working  on  the  negative,  or  by  dodging  the  printing,  as 
recommended  by  Florence  Livingston  on  page  264  of  our  June,  1897, 
number.  Without  such  alteration  the  present  print  will  be  much  im* 
proved  by  trimming  one-fifth  from  the  left,  which  we  shall  do  and 
reproduce  it  under  the  title  of  **The  Foot  Bridge."  We  may  add  that 
the  obtrusive  white  initials  and  date  are  an  objectionable  feature. 

239.  A.  F.  Atkinson. — **Panning  Out,"  a  little  girl  at  play  with 
a  tin  pan,  a  trowel  and  a  quantity  of  broken  stone  or  lime,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  perfect  technique ;  in  every  respect  a  perfect  photograph, although 
both  pose  and  expression  are  evidently  artificial.  That  is,  she  knows 
she  is  being  photographed  and  has  assumed  a  position  and  expres- 
sion foreign  to  those  natural  to  a  child  at  play. 

240.  F.  P.  Streeper.— *'The  Brook"  is  a  fine  example  of  picture 
making  by  photography.  A  sluggish  stream  winding  through  a  marshy 
foreground,  fine  trees  on  the  right  supported  by  an  atmospherically 
dimmed  distance,  and  over  all  a  beautifully  clouded  sky,  make  a  fault- 
lessly  charming    composition  that  it  would  have  been  difficult   to- 
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improve.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  value  of  long  focus 
lenses  in  pictorial  work  that  we  have  seen.  We  shall  have  pleasure 
in  reproducing  it. 

241.  Elizabeth  C.  White. — ** Their  First  Appearance,"  a  duck  with 
ducklings  just  hatched,  is  a  very  good  photograph  and  a  proof  that 
you  are  quite  able  to  tackle  more  interesting  subjects.  We  shall  repro- 
duce it  as  an  example  of  perfect  technique. 

242.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — ** Scrub  Day,"  two  men  cleaning 
a  boat,  although  a  very  fine  photograph,  is  not,  as  a  picture,  nearly  up 
to  your  usual  mark.  All  that  there  is  is  seen  at  a  glance,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  to  think  about.  Composition  and  lighting  are  unobjec- 
tionable, but  suggestion  is  lacking,  and  that  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  a  photographic  picture. 

243.  T.  E.  v.*  Smith. — **Mother  and  Foal"  indicates  lack  of 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  as  the  horse  is  in  about  as 
bad  a  position,  pictorially,  as  it  could  well  be,  and  should  not  have 
been  so  near  the  tree.  The  photography  is  satisfactory,  and  by  watch- 
ing and  waiting  something  very  much  better  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  animal  would  surely  have  been  secured. 

244.  W.  A.  Forte. — No.  i,  **A  Village  Street,"  would  have  been 
better  from  a  little  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to  show  a  little  of  the  right 
side.  It  has  been  taken  with  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus,  exagger- 
ating the  foreground  and  giving  an  apparently  false  perspective,  and 
it  is  too  flat,  lacking  in  contrast.  To  obviate  this  give  a  longer  expo- 
sure and  add  more  bromide  to  the  developer,  and  especially  choose  a 
time  when  the  subject  is  suitably  lighted.  The  picture,  however,  very 
well  conveys  the  idea  of  a  dull,  gray  day,  although  that  is  somewhat 
antagonized  by  the  sunshade  over  the  window  on  the  left. 

245.  Arthur  B.  Hollister. — ** Peek-a-boo"  is  another  print  from 
the  negative  of  that  already  noticed  as  183,  but  on  glossy  instead  of 
platinum  paper.  There  is  naturally  in  this  a  little  more  detail  than 
in  that,  but  of  course  no  greater  tonality.  No  kind  of  paper  will  give 
gradation  from  an  under-exposed  negative.  As  we  said  before,  with 
two  or  three  times  the  exposure  this  would  have  been  a  pretty  little 
picture. 

246.  Hugh  C.  Wilson. — **Solitude"  is  a  fine  photograph  but  from 
a  pictorial  point  of  view  has  two  serious  faults.  The  foreground,  the 
boat  and  the  middle  distance  present  three  parallel  lines  without  bal- 
ance or  contrast,  and  the  sky  and  water  are  simply  white  or  nearly 
white  paper.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  print  in  which  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  print  in  the  clouds  of  your  •*Cloudland,"  but  the  three 
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straight  horizontal  lines  running  almost  right  across  the  print  is  inim- 
ical to  pictorial  ejffect. 

247.  Mary  C.  Walsey.— **At  the  Pump"  has  only  one  fault,  but  it 
is  so  serious  as  to  render  the  print  practically  worthless— it  is  under- 
exposure. The  idea  and  the  composition  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
lighting,  /.  ^.,  the  direction  in  which  the  figures  are  lighted,  could  not 
have  been  improved,  but  from  insufficient  exposure  and  forced  devel- 
opment everything  that  is  not  white  is  simply  black.  With  two  or  three 
times  the  exposure  this  would  have  been  a  very  good  picture. 

248.  John  H.  Scott. — **A  Fair  Breeze"  is  a  satisfactory  marine 
view,  with  one  rather  serious  fault,  too  short  exposure.  The  contrast 
between  light  and  dark  on  the  sail  is  unnatural  and  far  too  great. 
With  a  better  light  or  the  employment  of  a  larger  stop  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  picture. 

249.  R.  F.  Andrews. — **Below  the  Dam."  This  is  a  good  subject 
from  a  fairly  good  point  of  view,  although  it  would  have  been  better 
if  the  weir  had  not  run  so  straight  across  the  picture;  but  it  is  simply 
worthless  from  under-exposure.  It  is  simply  white  and  black  with- 
out a  trace  of  tonality. 

250.  E.  BouRKE. — **ThePath  to  Peace" — so  called  because  it  leads 
to  a  retreat  of  the  Jesuits— is  a  well  composed  picture  with  a  fine, 
cloudy  sky,  but  sadly  in  want  of  a  very  much  longer  exposure,  water 
on  the  right  being  simply  white  paper,  and  trees  on  the  left  mere 
black  silhouettes.  With  a  long  enough  exposure  this  would  have 
been  a  charming  little  picture.  '*La  Penitence,"  184,  has  come  much 
improved.     We  shall  reproduce  it. 

251.  C.  H.  Clark. — ** Sunset,"  when  exposed,  was  doubtless  a 
glorious  scene,  but  the  glory  is  not  suggested  by  the  photograph.  In 
consequence  of  a  very  much  too  short  exposure  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  tonality,  the  only  thing  on  which  the  beauty  of  such  a 
scene  depends.  There  is  no  use  in  snapping  such  subjects,  many 
seconds  instead  of  small  fractions  of  one  being  necessary  for  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  reproduction, 

252.  N.  W.  Emmens. — **01d  Latourette  Homestead"  is  an  excellent 
example  of  one  of  photography's  most  valuable  phases,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  historical  or  otherwise  interesting  buildings  or  places,  alto- 
gether aside  from  picturesque  value.  This  was  built  about  1670  and 
was  for  some  time  the  headquarters  of  Lieut.  Col.  Simcoe  during  the 
Revolution.  As  a  photograph  it  is  a  little  wanting  in  contrast;  too 
uniformally  gray  for  successful  reproduction,but  we  shall  reproduce  it. 

253.  G.  Covert. — **Over  the  Hill"  is  a  very  attractive  little  pic- 
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ture  with  only  one,  and  that  the  very  unusual  fault  of  too  low  a  hori- 
zon. Motive,  composition,  lightin}?  and  everything  else  are  satisfac- 
tory, only  the  lens  should  have  looked  a  little  lower.  We  shall  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

254.  Smith  Philley. — "Rusticating"  is  a  fine  photograph  of  a 
good  subject  that  might  have  been  made  a  much  better  picture.  It 
follows  the  present  fashion  of  giving  a  large  expanse  of  foreground, 
which  in  this  case  is  not  warranted,  as  it  is  simply  a  tangled  mass  of 
uninteresting  driftwood.  Had  the  lens  been  raised  so  as  to  begin 
just  above  the  long  branch  lying  across,  and  the  space  below  added 
to  the  sky,  it  would  have  been  much  better.  Then  the  figures  are 
too  mechanically  placed  and  too  stiff.  Much  greater  interest  could 
have  been  given  by  bringing  them  together  rather  than  placing  them 
practically  one  on  each  side.  You  are  on  the  right  track,  but  must  do 
much  more  thinking.  There  was  in  the  subject  nothing  to  warrant 
the  face  of  the  figure  on  the  left  being  so  very  dark.  A  longer  ex- 
posure, too,  was  necessary ;  the  white  branches  are  far  from  true  in 
tone. 

255.  W.  B.  TowNSEND. — **In  the  Woods"  is  a  good  subject  from 
probably  the  best  point  of  view;  in  every  sense  a  good  picture  but  for 
one  serious  mistake,  the  placing  of  the  boy  on  the  prostrate  trunk  in 
the  middle  of  the  print.  The  introduction  of  figures,  even  where  they 
are  needed,  is  always  risky,  and  where  they  are  not,  as  in  this  case, 
it  is  destructive  of  true  pictorial  effect. 

256.  E.  S.  NicoL. — **Wait  for  Me"  is,  as  all  pictures  of  children  are 
when  allowed  to  pose  themselves,  or  rather  when  they  are  taken  without 
any  posing,  a  pretty  little  picture.  The  taller  of  two  little  girls  has 
got  half  over  a  wire  fence  and  the  other  is  represented  as  in  the  act 
of  calling  the  title.  Everything  is  just  as  it  should  be  except  lack  of 
true  tonality,  caused  by  insufficient  exposure.  Twice  as  long,  or  a 
lens  working  at  twice  the  rapidity,  would  have  been  much  better,  and 
given  shade  as  well  as  light  on  the  white  dresses.  Negatives  with 
such  contrasts   should  be  developed  with  solutions  weak  in  reducer. 

257.  L.  C. — **A  Dusky  Quintet,"a  group  of  five  young  negroes 
kneeling  on  a  grassy  foreground  with  a  background  of  young  trees,  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  it  might  have  been.  They  are  all  staring  at  the 
camera  instead  of,  as  they  should  have  been,  concerned  in  some  action 
amongst  themselves.  The  straight  line  of  the  foreground  is  repeated 
by  an  equally  straight  line  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  instead  of  being 
contrasted ;  and  the  negative  is  too  weak  from  insufficient  develop- 
ment.    The  exposure  has  also  been  too  short. 
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258.  Richard  G.  Peck. — **Winter  Sunset"  conveys  to  us  no  sug- 
gestion of  winter  or  sunset,  or  indeed  anything  else  except  an  under- 
exposed photograph.  A  perfectly  black  clump  of  trees  on  the  left,  a 
small  tuft  of  equally  black  foliage  in  the  middle,  with  an  irregular 
patch  of  white  on  one  side,  and  both  tuft  and  patch  reflected  in  a  pool 
of  water.  A  perfectly  uniform  tinted  sky,  and  a  foreground  of  what 
seems  to  be  sand.  It  is  not  of  itself  picturesque,  and  as  it  suggests 
nothing  it  was  not  worth  photographing. 

259.  E.  S.  Wilson. — **Green  Pastures  and  Quiet  Waters"  is  a  fine 
subject  from  a  good  point  of  view,  and  an  excellent  example  of  Velox 
printing.  The  green  pasture  is  there,  both  good  and  abundant,  as  is 
shown  by  the  condition  of  the  cattle,  and  the  quiet  waters  suggestive 
of  cool  retreat  from  noonday  sun,  if  such  there  were.  But  alas!  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  the  sunny  effects,  the  essential  condition  of  such 
a  picture.  So  false  is  the  tonality  that  the  water  that  should  have 
reflected  the  shimmering  light  is  simply  black  paper,  as  is  every 
shadow  in  the  composition.  If  ever  there  was  a  subject  to  which  the 
old  adage,  '* Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  'of 
themselves,"  is  peculiarly  applicable,  this  is  it,  as  its  only  fault  is 
under-exposure.  Twice  or  thrice  as  much  would  have  been  required. 
** Summer  Daj^"  next  month. 

260.  H.  G.  Wilson. — The  portrait  is  very  much  under-exposed. 
Twice  as  long  would  have  resulted  in  a  good  average  professional 
likeness,  but  nothing  would  have  made  it  a  good  picture  with  such  a 
towering  mass  on  the  head.  Professional  photographers  must,  most 
of  them  at  least,  please  their  patrons,  but  surely  no  amateur  who 
works  to  please  himself  should  spoil  a  pretty  figure  by  such  headgear. 
If  the  tall  hat  must  be  photographed,  it  should  be  represented  by  some- 
thing else  than  black  paper. 

261.  J.  M.  Foster's  *'0n  the  Lynn  Canal,  Alaska,"  is  a  beautiful 
photograph  and  fine  picture,  giving  a  better  idea  of  that  part  of  the 
country  than  anything  that  we  have  yet  seen.  On  the  right  a  steep 
mass  of  rugged  rock,  nicely  balanced  and  supported  by  a  boat  and 
figures  on  the  left.  In  the  middle  distance  a  bleak  mountain-side, 
and  behind  it  a  part  of  the  snow-clad  Dyea,  of  which  wehaverecentl}'- 
heard  so  much.  We  are  able  to  reproduce  it  through  the  kindness  of 
our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  H.  Wenzel,  Jr.,  and  may  add  that 
the  print  is  a  fine  example  of  printing  on  **special  portrait  Velox." 

262.  F.  L. — **A  Cloudy  Day"  is  a  well  selected  subject  of  which  a 
very  good  picture  might  have  been  made;  but  instead  of  suggesting 
a  cloudy  day  it  suggests   to   us  only  a   print   from  a  very  weak  nega- 
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tive,  without  even  a  trace  of  detail  or  contrast.  There  is  a  triangu- 
lar foreground,  a  triangular  distance  with  an  unbioken  line  in  low 
tone  suggesting  water,  but  the  two  triangles  are  simply  unbroken 
darks  giving  no  indication  of  what  they  may  be.  Silhouettes  of  a  large 
tree  in  front  and  a  small  tree  behind  complete  the  composition,  which, 
as  already  said,  properly  photographed,  might  have  made  a  fine  picture. 
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WIDE   ANGLE   LENSES. 


Gentlemen:  I  have  noticed  an  inclination  of  the  A.  A.  P.  to  recommend  at  every 
opportunity  a  lena  for  picture  making,  "whose  focal  length  is  one  and  one  half 
times  that  of  the  picture.  While  this  is  quite  proper  for  portraits,  figures  or  move- 
ments, it  is  entirely  inadequate  in  my  experience  for  general  outside  work. 

I  have  just  examined  loo consecutive  negatives  of  my  collection,  which  consists 
of  street  scenes,  cities,  lakes,  mountains,  etc.,  all  old  landmarks  that  have  been 
photographed  hundreds  of  times,  and  I  find  that  about  one-third  of  these  were  made 
with  a  lens  fulfilling  your  requirements,  one  third  with  a  lens  of  focal  length  equal 
to  that  of  the  picture,  two  views  with  a  focal  length  twice  that  of  the  picture,  and 
the  other  third  were  made  with  focal  lengths  shorter  than  the  picture,  that  is,  **  wide 
angles.''  The  shorter  lenses  would  have  been  used  oftener  had  they  been  "fast" 
enough  for  my'purpose.  Now,  if  I  had  been  armed  only  with  the  "long  one,"  I 
would  have  had  to  pasi  more  than  half  of  these  views  without  securing  them,  or 
be  satisfied  with  fragments  of  them.  You  may  say,  Why  not  get  far  enough  away 
from  the  subject  to  bring  it  all  in  range  of  the  long  one?  I  answer  that  that  would 
have  spoiled  the  composition  or  lost  the  foreground,  or  likely  placed  a  row  of 
houses  on  a  mountain  between  the  camera  and  the  subject  desiied. 

I   will  agree  with  "Photographer,"  p.  536,  of  your  last  issue,  who  wants  to 

^'reproduce  things  as  he  sees  them,"  provided  he  will  at  the  same  time  reproduce 

what  he  sees.  Yours  very  truly, 

R.  D.  Gray. 

[We  are  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Gray.  The  wide  angle  lens  employed  with  dis- 
crimination, which  is  just  what  he  does,  is  a  power  in  the  hands  of  a  discriminat- 
ing photographer,  and  absolutely  essential  for  some  phases  of  work.  What  we  fight 
against  is  jits  indiscriminate  employment  in //?/<?r/<?/ photography,  to  most  phases 
of  which  is  is  fatal.  We  possess  one  of  the  first,  if  not  ihe  first,  wide  angle  lens 
that  was  made—constructed  by  Andrew  Ross  to  the  ordei  of  a  wealthy  amateur 
for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  west  door  of  Melrose  Abbey,  which  could  not 
be  done  by  any  lens  then  to  be  got — and  have  many  valued  photographs  that  but 
for  it  we  could  not  have  obtained.  If  we  wanted  to  photograph  the  study  in  which 
we  write  it  would  be  just  the  thing,  but  were  we  to  employ  it  on  the  village  street 
from  our  window  the  result  would  convey  the  impression  that  it  is  twice  its  width 
and  only  half  its  length. 

Our  contention  has  been  for  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  base  line, 
but  that  twice  that  length,  or  an  angle  of  28  degrees,  would  be  better;  and  we  hope 
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to  continue  the  plea,  as,  in  addition  to  the  apparently  isA^e  perspective  produced  by 
lenses  of  short  focus,  they  increase  the  diflBculty  of  exclusion,  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  the  pictorial  photographer  has  to  encounter. — Eds.] 


LANTERN   SLIDES. 


Dear  Sirs:  Although  I  belong  to  a  society  that  has  been  a  member  of  the  Lan- 
tern Slide  Interchange  from  the  start,  I  have  no  desire  to  take  part  in  the  contro- 
versy regarding  its  object  and  methods  that  has  been  for  some  time  carried  on  in 
your  pages  and  elsewhere,  but  rather  to  say  a  few  words  about  what  I  believe  to 
be  mistaken  notions  as  to  the  essential  qualities  of  a  lantern  slide. 

Slides  are  mainly  of  two  classes,  pictorial  and  topographical,  and  as  they  are 
most  frequently  employed  to  illustrate  lectures  or  descriptions  of  places,  peoples 
and  happenings,  the  latter  are  very  much  more  numerous  than  the  former.  With 
slides  as  with  other  printing  methods,  their  nature  and  possibilities  are  determined 
by  the  selection  of  the  negative.  The  subject,  lines  and  lighting,  and  possible 
degree  of  gradation  or  tonality,  are  already  practically  fixed,  and  the  work  of  the 
slide  maker  is  confined  to  their  reproduction.  On  paper  he  cannot  get  them  all,  and 
must  be  content  with  a  compromise,  but  on  glass  it  is  easily  possible  and  no  slide 
in  which  they  are  not  all  present  should  ever  be  exhibited. 

A  slide  may  have  motif,  satisfactory  arrangement  of  lines  and  suital^e  light- 
ing—that is,  lighted  from  the  right  direction ;  be  in  fact  in  every  sense  a  fine  pic- 
ture except  for  lack  of  gradation  or  tonality ;  but  if  clear  glass  is  in  juxtaposition 
with  perfect  opacity,  and  everything  that  is  not  black  looks  as  if  covered  with 
snow,  it  is  not  worth  showing.  On  the*other  hand,  a  simple  reproduction  of  a  topo- 
graphical subject,  no  matter  how  destitute  of  what  is  sometimes  called  pictorial 
quality,  if  it  includes  true  tonality— is  full  of^what  one  of  your  correspondents  calls 
the  *•  between  shades" — it  will,  on  the  screen,  never  fail  to  please  the  most  cultured 
spectators. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  one  essential  quality  of  a  lantern  slide  is 
technique  in  the  sense  of  true  gradation  or  tonality;  then,  as  far  as  possible,  accu- 
rate rendering  of  the  various  objects  represented  according  to  their  degrees  of 
luminosity,  and  that  the  first  object  of  the  slide  maker  should  be  to  secure  that. 

True  tonality  first,  and  as  much  art  as  possible  afterwards,  is  the  motto  of 

Yours  truly, 

Frank  Martin. 


Our  Table. 

The  Illustrated  Buffalo  Express.— It  is  always  pleasanter  to  praise  than  to 
blame.  In  a  recent  number  of  this  excellent  paper  we  considered  it  our  duty  to 
point  out  the  faults  of  one  of  its  photographic  reproductions,  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  those  who  knew  no  better  were  likely  to  suppose  it  an  example  worth 
working  up  to.  Now  we  have  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  perfection  and 
beauty  of  another,  in  every  respect  as  fine  a  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  as  we  have 
aver  seen.  It  is  **Corn  Husking,"  by  H.  K.  Noyes  in  the  Nov.  aoth  number.  As 
regards  subject,  composition,  and  lighting  it  is  such  a  picture  as  would  be  an  honor 
to  any  artist,  and  it  is  wellworth  the  careful  study  of  anyone  anxious  to  make  pic- 
tures by  photography. 
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A  Christmas  Greeting. — We  have  to  thank  George  A.  Custer  for  a  substantial 
and  much  appreciated  "token  of  appreciation  for  benefits  received  from  *Our  Port- 
folio/ '*     It  is  refreshing  in  more  senses  than  one. 

■ 

J.  C.  Metol-Hydro  Powder. — Carbutt's  J.  C.  tablets  have  long  been  favorites 
wherever  they  have  been  employed,  and  their  popularity  has  been  greater  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  other  developing  preparation.  Their  only  fault  was  that  they 
required  crushing,  and  that  if  they  were  not  reduced  to  tolerably  fine  powder  the 
pressure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  made  their  solution  somewhat  difficult. 

The  proof  that  this  has  been  completely  obviated  lies  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
a  box  of  tubes,  each  filled  with  powder  in  a  state  ot  minute  division,  as  easily  dis- 
solved as  so  much  sugar,  and  sufficient  for  about  a  pint  of  normal  developer  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  10  cents. 

The  J.  C.  Metol-hydro  powders  take  the  place  of  the  J.  C.  tablets  and  possess 
all  their  advantages  without  their  one  drawback.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing  them  know  what  those  advantages  are  and  will  be  glad  of  the 
change  in  form  and  the  consequent  easier  solubility.  Although  dissolved  in  suffi- 
cient water  to  be  ready  for  use,  the  Metol-hydro  powder  has  excellent  keeping  qual- 
ities. As  strong  solutions  generally  keep  better  than  when  diluted,  we  prefer  to  dis- 
solve the  contents  of  one  tube  in  only  three  ounces  of  water,  and,  just  before  using, 
dilute  it  with  two,  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  and  as  the  result  of  many  experi- 
ments we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  an  ideal,  and  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  developer  for  all  varieties  of  photographic  work. 

Photographic  Mosaics  for  1899. — This  ever  welcome  annual,  now  in  its  thir- 
ty-fifth year,  comes  as  usual  filled  with  good  things.  Its  editor  evidently  believes 
in  quality  rather  than  in  quantity.  Devoting  the  attention  that  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries give  to  the  latter  altogether  to  the  former,  he  has  made  '^Mosaics"  gen- 
erally, and  especially  the  volume  now  before  us,  an  apt  illustration  of  the  oft- 
repeated  saying  thaf'gude  gear  is  aye  in  little  bundles."  He  also  believes  in 
"when  you  have  a  good  thing  hold  on  to  it,"  and  hence  thest3'le  and  arrangement 
remain  year  after  year  unchanged. 

The  first  section,  over  a  hundred  pages,  deals  with  the  progress  of  the  year  that 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  usual  he,  to  a  large  extent,  lets  those  who  led  in  the 
various  steps  speak  fer  themselves.  The  skimming  has  been  well  done,  and  he 
who  carefully  reads  those  hundred  pages  will  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  of 
what  has  been  done  during  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  between  40  and  50  original  contributions,  many 
of  them  by  some  of  the  best  known  writers  and  recognized  authorities  on  the  sub- 
jects with  which  they  deal;  and  not  a  few  of  them  containing  hints  that  to  both 
professional  and  amateur  are  simply  priceless. 

But  amongst  so  much  good  wheat  the  best  of  farmers  will  leave  some  chaff,  and 
it  is  so  here.  We  do  not  notice  it  in  a  faultfinding  spirit,  but  as  we  so  thor- 
oughly endorse  all,  or  nearly  all,  we  feel  bound  to  caution  those,  if  such  there  are, 
who  know  no  better,  against  several  statements  that,  to  say  the  least,  are  mis- 
leading. 

Considering  that  it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  a  wide  angle  lens 
should  never  be  employed  as  such  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  it  is  rather  start- 
ling to  find  it  gravely  stated  in  the  first  contributed  article,  pages  109  and  no,  that 
with  a  lens  of  7^  inches  focal  length  views  may  be  perfectly  taken  on  plates  up  to 
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zo  X  12,  and  with  equal  perfection  on  ii  x  14,  *' excepting  that  once  in  many  times 
some  object  in  the  foreground  may  locate  itself  in  a  corner  of  the  plate,  where 
it  will  be  a  little  off,  and  necessitate  a  little  trimming  or  vignetting."  Such  a  state- 
ment is  too  absurd  for  discussion,  and  therefore  we  will  only  say,  while  a  wide 
angle  lens  may  be  made  to  cover  a  plate  of  11  x  14  inches,  an  angle  on  the  base 
line  of  nearly  90  degrees,  no  photographer  whose  aim  is  pictorial  effect  in  land- 
scape work,  and  who  knows  how  to  reach  it,  will  employ  a  7^  inch  lens  on  anything 
larger  than  4x5,  and  on  a  plate  of  11  x  14  would  never  think  of  employing  a  lens 
shorter  than  21  inches. 

Less  harmful,  but  apt  to  frighten  the  would-be  carbon  printers,  is  the  statement 
on  page  182,  that  it  was  necessary  after  the  first  transfer  and  before  development 
to  place  the  tissue  for  half  an  hour  under  the  pressure  of  two  anvils  ;  and  disap- 
pointment surely  awaits  the  photographer  of  interiors  who  pins  his  faith  on  the 
assertion  on  page  189,  that  even  on  an  unbacked  plate  freedom  from  halation  will 
be  secured  by  development  with  metol. 

There  are  over  60  illustrations,  mostly  portraits  of  what  may  be  called  the  fancy 
professional  style,  and  mostly  good  of  their  kind ;  and  there  are  some,  such  as 
those  on  pages  94, 152  and  196,  that  rank  considerably  higher,  but  there  are  also  a 
few,  such  as  those  on  pages  161  and  227,  that  may  be  taken  as  well  worth  avoiding. 

But  those  little  faults  only  help  by  contrast  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  great 
mass  of  useful  information  and  the  teaching  both  by  precept  and  example  in 
"Mosaicsof  1899";  andnophotographer  who  wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  or 
who  wants  to  know  what  his  brethren  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it.  should  be  with- 
out a  copy. 

Some  New  Pointers  and  Other  Things,  copyrighted  by  G.F.  Mellen  and  appar- 
ently published  by  the  Western  Camera  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  is  really  an 
amateur's  notebook  prefaced  by  a  few  really  useful  hints  to  young  photographers, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  hand  camera  work.  It  includes  also  a  series  of 
•*Dont's,"  to  which^we  feel  constrained  to  add  one  more:  Don't  begin  with  a  hand 
camera. 

Camera  Notes. — The  number  of  this  always  interesting  organ  of  the  New  York 
Camera  Club  for  January,  1S99,  is  to  hand,  and,  if  that  be  possible,  even  more  inter- 
esting than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

We  naturally  turn  to  the  illustrations  first,  always  sure  that  we  shall  find  some- 
thing that  will  make  us  happier  for  the  day,  something  of  the  **kiss  and  come 
again"  kind  which  should  be  the  object  of  all  art,  and  we  are  never  disappointed. 
Tom  Bright's  "Returning  from  the  Pasture"  is  a  picture  after  our  own  heart.  We 
believe  m  the  so-called  canons  of  art,  and  while  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
trammel  the  aspiring  artist,  we  rarely  fail  to  find  them  more  or  less  observed  in 
pictures  that  are  to  us  especially  charming.  Whether  Mr.  Bright  believes  in  them 
or  not  they  are  all  here,  and  with  an  effect  that  is  simply  delightful. 

Alfred  Stieglitz's  "Mending  Nets"  is  a  fine  sermon  on  our  favorite  theme,  the 
beauty  of  simplicity.  There  is,  as  some  would  say,  nothing  in  it,  and  yet  there  is 
everything  essential  to  a  noble  picture.  We  have  said  that  it  is  a  sermon,  and  might 
with  equal  truth  say  that  it  is  also  a  text  for  several  sermons.  It  is  one  of  those 
pictures  that  once  seen,  and  understood,  is  never  forgotten. 

W.  A.  Eraser's  "Wet  Night"  is  a  feat  in  photography  and  an  imporant  feature 
in*this  number;  practically  a  new  phase  of  camera  work,  to  the  very  top  of  which 
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the  author  of  this  picture  has  got  apparently  at  a  single  bound,  but  perhaps  he, 
and  he  alone,  knows  the  amount  of  care  and  thought  and  study  of  which  it  is  the 
charming  outcome. 

Of  Charles  I.  Berg's  ** Magdalen"  we  can  only  say  that  it  was  a  risky  experi- 
ment, and  that  he  has  succeeded  where  so  many  fail.  There  is  at  once  so  little  and 
80  much  between  the  naked  and  the  nude  that  only  he  whose  very  soul  has  entered 
into  the  holy  of  holies  of  art  may  hope  to  reproduce  the  latter  free  from  every  trace 
of  the  former;  and  hence,  although  the  proper  representation  of  the  nude  is  prob- 
ably the  very  highest  phase  of  human  art,  and  gives  to  us  a  degree  of  pleasure 
far  beyond  any  other  class  of  picture,  we  are  more  than  half  willing  to  forego  it 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  thereby  encouraging  "fools  to  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread." 

The  literary  matter  is  as  usual  of  a  tolerably  high  order.  A.  Horsley  Hinton 
makes  a  good  and  courteous  plea  for  toleration  in  reply  to  a  not  particularly  cour- 
teous attack  on  the  class  of  work  with  which  his  name  is  frequently  associated  that 
appeared  in  the  October  number;  Alfred  Stieglitz  shows  both  by  precept  and 
example  how  to  improve  the  tonality  of  too  hard  lantern  slides ;  and  J.  T.  Keiley 
writes  at  considerable  length  and  very  well  of  the  late  Philadelphia  Salon. 

But  there  is  a  fly,  perhaps  a  very  little  one,  in  the  ointment.  The  "broad- 
mindedness"  of  the  editors  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hinton,  although  an  admirable  qual- 
ity, is  apt  to  be  abused,  and  surely  is  so  in  a  notice  of  the  late  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute.  Such  exhibitions  are  intended  to 
encourage  and  educate  photographers,  and  the  criticism  of  the  exhibits  should  be 
helpful  in  that  direction.  But  to  say  that  it  is  incomprehensible  how  a  "man 
dares  to  show  in  New  York  City  such  absurd  monstrosities  of  pictorial  clap-trap," 
and  that  to  do  so  is  "brazen  insolence,"  with  all  that  it  implies  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  respected  secretary  of  the  section,  is  not  criticism,  but  "billingsgate," 
more  likely  to  hinder  than  to  help. 

Readers  of  Camera  Notes,  however,  may  safely  be  left  to  estimate  such  writing 
at  its  true  value,  and  will  agree  with  us  in  congratulating  the  editors  on  having  got 
the  number  for  January,  1899,  ahead  of  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  American  Annual  of  PHOTor.RAPHY  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac, 
New  York:  The Scovill  &*  Adams  Co.^\eaiV  hv  year  this  excellent  annual  and 
almanac  comes  so  very  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  new  to  say, 
or  even  to  put  our  expressions  of  appreciation  into  new  forms. 

It  includes  the  usual  series  of  articles  by  56,  mostly  well  known,  writers,  and 
as  they  generally  write  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  most  familiar,  or  with 
which  their  names  have  been  most  intimately  associated,  the  articles  are  brimful 
of  instruction  and  information ;  the  usual  number  of  tables  of  reference,  and,  we 
were  about  to  say,  the  usual  number  of  illustrations.  But  that  would  have  been 
only  half  a  truth,  as  it  is  here  that  there  is  a  real  advance.  Thanks  to  the  few  noble 
souls  who  have  always  seen  in  photography  something  more  than  the  mere  repro- 
duction, American  photographers  are  rapidly  rising  above  the  low  level  with 
which  they  have  been  so  long  content,  and  the  evidence  of  that  advance  is  clearly 
visible  in  the  higher  grade  of  the  pictures  in  this  volume. 

Those  whose  library  contains  the  previous  twelve  volumes  of  this  excellent 
annual  do  not  need  our  advice,  but  to  those  who  have  not  made  its  acquaintance 
we  would  say,  secure  it  at  once  and  you  will  not  only  never  regret  it,  but  you  will 
not,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it,  willingly  miss  another. 
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[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  journal.] 

MOBILE   CAMERA  CLUB. 

This  club  met  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  quatters  in  the  Art  League  Rooms 
on  Dec.  17,  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  dark  room  arranged  by  the 
secretary  and  a  special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  secretary  reported  the  arriva!  of  the  set  of  lantern  slides  kindly  lent  by 
the  New  York  Camera  Club,  and  containing  some  of  the  work  of  the  best  slide 
makers  in  the  country,  including  Stieglitz,  Eraser,  Post,  etc. 

Miss  Jo  Martin  and  Willie  Croom  were  admitted  to  membershfp,  and  the  evening 
was  pleasantly  spent  in  examining  a  number  of  prints,  and  a  series  of  negatives, 
the  result  of  experiments  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  various  shutters. 

THE  ATLANTIC   CAMERA   CLUB, 

The  secretary  of  this  club  has  adopted  a  novel  method  of  reminding  the  mem- 
bers of  his  desire  to  form  a  collection  of  their  work.  We  have  before  us  one  of  the 
ordinary  billets  or  notices  of  meetings  in  the  shape  of  the  popular  bordered  5x4 
mounts,  in  the  center,  or  place  reserved  for  the  print,  of  which  is  printed  the  notice 
of  the  meeting,  followed  by  the  following  request : 

"Mount  a  nice  picture  on  this  mount,  and  then 
Mount  with  it  on  the  elevator  to  the  A.  A.  C.  Club  room." 

POSTORZA   CAMERA   CLUB. 

The  third  Salon  of  this  club  was  held  as  usual  on  Thanskgiving  day,  and  was, 
if  possible,  more  successful  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  by  over  500  of  those  interested  in  pictorial  representation 
by  photography, and  the  general  opinion  was  that  a  considerable  advance  had  been 
made  on  the  work  of  last  year.  The  judges,  as  before,  were  Mr.  M.  B.  Waldo, Miss 
Ida  M.  Ferris  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis;  who  considered  45  of  the  pictures,  the  work 
of  18  exhibitors,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  permanent  collection. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  residence  of  A.  E.  Mergen- 
thaler,  attended  by  repressentatives  from  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  association,  the  result  of  which  was  the  for- 
mation of  The  Amateur  Photographers' Association  of  Ohio;  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  its  guidance,  and  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  C.  M.  White,  of  Newark;  first  vice-president,  A.  E.  Mergen- 
thaler,  Postoria;  secretary,  Emma  Spencer,  Newark,  and  treasurer,  A.  Emerine, 
Jr.,  Fostoria. 

TORONTO   CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this  club  was  opened  on  Dec.  6,  with  more  of 
an  international  character  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  while  the  number  of 
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exhibits  appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  work  of  the  members. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  C.  M.  Manly  and  J.  Kennedy,  but  it  should  not  be 
understood  that  the  following  prize  list  necessarily  includes  all  of  the  best  exhib- 
its, as  many  pictures  were  marked  "not  for  competition."  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

Open  classes.— Section  A  (prints)— Gold  medal:  No.  75,  "Constance,"  by  Miss 
Mathilde^Weil,  Philadelphia;  silver  medal:  No.  104, *'As  Evening's  Drooping  Eye- 
lids Gently  Close","  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Levett,  of  London,  Eng. ;  bronze  medal:  No.  71, 
**The  Magic  Crystal,"  by  Miss  Weil.  Awards  ofmerit  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart,  Detroit; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Slater,  London,  Eng.,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.,  Fostoria,  O. 

Section  B  (enlargements) — Silver  medal:  No.  201,  "A  Calm  Evening,"  by  W. 
F.  Slater,  of  London,  Eng. ;  bronze  medal:  No.  208,  "Main  Entrance  New  City 
Buildings,"  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Davis,  Toronto  Camera  Club. 

Section  C  (lantern  slides) — The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Davis, 
Toronto  Camera  Club,  and  the  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Farmer,  England. 

Members'  classes— Section  D  (prints).— Silver  medal:  No.  19,  "Cuba  Libre," 
by  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Rowley;  bronze  medal:  No.  85,  "Their  Evening  Meal,"  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Watson.  Awards  of  merit  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Davis  (3),  Mr.  T.  C.  Blogg  and  Mr. 
Alex.  Buntin. 

Section  E  (hand  camera  work) — Silver  medal:  No.  228,  "Champlain  Market, 
Quebec,"  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Blackburn;  bronze  medal:  No.  270,  "The  Home  of  the 
Deer,"  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Bowers.     Award  of  merit  to  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Section  C  (lantern  slides) — Will  be  judged  in  the  club  rooms  on  Monday  eve- 
ning next,  when  the  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn  slides  will  also  be  shown. 

The  ofiScers  of  the  club  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows:  Dr.  Edmund  E. 
King,  President;  Mr.  W.  H.  Moss,  first  vice-president;  Mr.  H.  M.  R.  Glover, 
second  vice-president;  Mr.  John  J.  Woolnough,  secretary;  committee:  Messrs. 
Ernest  M.  Lake,  J.  G.  Ramsay,  W.  McTaggart,  W.  Bohme,  H.  B.  Lefroy  and  H. 
Hampshire. 

MINNKAPOLIS     CAMERA     CLUB. 


It  is  often  difficult  to  iind  business  sufficiently  interesting  to  bring  the  members 
of  photographic  societies  together,  but  practical  demonstrations  even  of  ordinary 
processes  never  fail  to  secure  both  numbers  and  attention.  The  business  at  the 
meeting  of  the  above  club  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
worth  following.  By  invitation  various  members  brought  faulty  negatives,  and 
the  more  experienced  demonstrated  how,  by  various  methods  of  both  whole^and 
partial  reduction  and  intensifioation,  they  could,  at  least  most  of  them,  be  made  to 
give  good  prints. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the  rooms,  No.  3  West 
Twenty-ninth  street,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  r3,  when  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  read 
a  paper  on  **Genre,"  and  went  into  the  subject  exhaustively.  Messrs.  Voigtlander 
&  Son  exhibited  several  of  their  new  lenses. 

An  exhibition  of  prints,  showing  "Birds  and  Animals  in  their  Native  Haunts," 
by  Mr.  William  E.  Carlin  and  Mr.  Leverett  W.  Brownell,  occurred  between  Dec. 
14  and  Dec,  31,  1898. 
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On  December  22  Mr.  Burr  W.  Mcintosh  lectured  on  "The  Little  I'  Saw  of  It/' 
being  the  war  in  Cuba,  illustrated  by  photographs  made  by  the  lecturer. 

Dec.  27  Mr.  Gilbert  Ray  Hawes  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on 
•'Cities  of  the  Baltic." 

AMERICAN   LANT£ftN    SUDE   INTERCHANCSB. 

The  Interchange  during  the  month  of  December  got  into  working  order,  and 
about  12  sets  of  slides  have  been  put  into  circulation.  The  Akron  Camera  Club, 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  recently  sent  a  set  of  slides,  the  quality  of  which  was  good 
enough  to  permit  to  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Interchange.  It  is  the  first 
Ohio  club  the  Interchange  has  had  since  the  Cincinnati  Club  retired. 

The  purpose  of  the  Interchange  is  the  systematic  circulation  of  sets  of  slides 
among  organized  associations  or  clubs  and  not  among  individuals.  Many  appli- 
cations for  the  use  of  sets  by  individuals  have  been  made,  but  cannot  be  honored 
in  view  of  this  rule. 

OUR   REVISED   PRIZE   SET   OF  SLIDES. 

Subscribers  and  clubs  desiring  the  use  of  these  slides  should  apply  to  Mr.  F. 
C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York.     No  fee  except  transportation  one  way. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  followfog  digrest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  A  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


J.  L.  Atwater,  Western  Springs,  111.,  assignor  to  the  Vive  Camera  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
Shutter. — No.  612,476. 
By  this  invention  a  shutter  is  provided  which  is  operated  by  levers  to  open  and 
close  it.     No  springs  seem  to  be  used,  but  the  shutters  are  moved  by  the  positive 
manipulation  of  levers. 

H.  M.   Reichenbach,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assingor  to  Reichenbach   &   Morey  Co., 

same  place. 

Folding  Camera. — No.  613,310. 

Consists  of  a  folding  box  camera  wherein  the  front  is  hinged  and  lets  down  and 

carries  the  lens  board  and  means  for  automatically  extending  the  bellows   when 

the  front  is  dropped  down.     It  also  carries  means  for  adjusting  the  lens  board  to 

secure  the  proper  focus. 

M.  H.  Springsteen,  Franktort,  Mich. 
View  Finder. — No.  613,430. 
To  the  back  of  the  camera  above  the  plate  holder  is  secured  an  open  frame 
equal  in  size  to  the  plate  and  provided  with  two  bars  spaced  apart  slightly  at^the 
center  of  the  frame.  At  the  lens  board  and  above  it  is  mounted  a  vertically 
adjustable  sight.  By  bringing  the  sight  in  line  with  the  slit  between  the  bars  the 
desired  view  will  be  properly  placed  on  the  plate. 


Answers  to  Corrsspondbnts.  4r 

D.  F.  HuLBKRT,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Relief  Photograph  and  Method  of  Producisg  Same. — Nos.  615,025  and  615,026. 
These  patents  cover,  first,  as  an  article  of  manufacture  an  embossed  pictnre  on 
a  pliable  non-elastic  malleable  metallic  mount  (such  as  lead) ;  and,  second,  the 
art  of  producing  embossed  pictures,  which  consists  of  attaching  the  photographic 
print  of  picture  to  a  pliable,  non-elastic  malleable  metallic  mount,  such  as  lead,, 
and  embossing  the  mount  and  print  with  a  tool. 

S.  DwiGHT,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 
Multiplying  Plate-Holder. — No.  615,064. 
Comprises  a  plate  holder  or  chamber  and  a  plate  carrier  in  ^the  plate  holder,  a 
light  opening  in  the  plate  holder  and  means  for  closing  said  opening,  and  a  mech- 
anism for  adjusting  the  plate  carrier  in  the   bolder  for  the  plate  to  receive  a  seiies 
of  impressions  which  extend  longitudinally  on  said  plate. 

W.  B.  CozzENS.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Developing  Apparatus. — No.  615,143. 
It  is  formed  of  a  flat  box  having  transparent  bottom  and  top,  the  top  being 
removable  and  carrying  a  removable  partition  which  divides  the  box  into  two 
compartments.  The  plate  holder  containing  the  exposed  plate  is  placed  in  one 
compartment,  the  slides  removed  and  the  plate  dropped  by  means  of  an  ejecting 
rod.  The  partition  is  raised  and  the  plate  slid  into  the  other  compartment,  parti- 
tion is  then  replaced,  and  empty  plate  holder  removed.  Developer  is  then  poured 
In;  cover  replaced  and  partition  removed. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Commnnications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  material  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  Y. 


Hawaii. — We  do  not  reply  to  anonymous  correspondents.  You  may  use  a  nom 
de piume^  but  we  must)  have  your  name  and  address.  When  you  send  them,  please 
repeat  the  questions,  and  notice  also  that  they  should  be  sent  not  to  the  publish- 
ing ofiBce,  but  to  Tioga  Centre. 

Richard  G.  Peck. — To  fully  answer  all  your  questions  would  occupy  more  than 
the  whole  space  available  in  one  number.  You  will  find  all  necessary  informa- 
tion in  any  of  the  hand-books,  especially  in  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography"  about 
to  be  published  by  G.Gennert,  of  New  York.  No  wonder  that  your  prints  change  in 
the  hypo  when  attempted  to  be  toned  in  a  solution  of  only  one  grain  of  gold  to  50 
ounces  of  water.  Try  one  to  eight  instead.  Then  the  possible  tone  of  any  print 
depends  more  on  the  negative  than  on  any  particular  formula.  A  negative  too  thin 
to  permit  of  deep  printing — that  is,  the  reduction  of  sufficient  silver — cannot  be 
toned  beyond  a  warm  brown  without  becoming  a  slaty  blue.  Washing  only  removes 
the  soluble  salts  of  silver,  not  the  chloride ;  the  hypo  is  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Read  carefully  our  article  on  the  "Combined  Bath"  on  pa^e  492  of  our  November 
ssue,  and  try  how  you  succeed  with  it.  If  you  must  employ  separate  solutions  and 
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want  to  fix  before  toning,  fix  in  a  one  to  eight  solution  of  hypo,  wash  thoroughly 
and  tone  in  one  grain  of  gold  in  five  ounces  of  water,  neutralized  by  sodium  bicar- 
bonate.    Have  nothing  to  do-with  alum. 

J.  C.  HousER. — You  are  mistaken.  The  process  of  Liesgang  and  Obernetter,  so 
far  from  being  a  "fake,"  is  one  that  is  largely  practiced,  and  that  gives  very  beau- 
tiful results.  You  should  know  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  doing  such 
work. 

A.  E.  Whitsbruck. — Various  methods  of  rendering  photographs  translucent  and 
coloring  them  on  the  back  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  we  cannot  at 
the  moment  remember  where  a  description  of  any  of  them  is  to  to  be  found.  Prob- 
ably the  simplest  is  to  give  the  photograph  one  or  more  coats  of  Canada  balsam 
thinned  by  turpentine,  and  apply  the  colors  after  it  dries.  Instead  of  balsam  and 
turpentine,  paraffin  may  be  scraped  over  the  back  of  the  print,  the  print  placed 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and  a  hot  iron  applied  to  cause  absorption. 
There  is  still  another  method,  more  generally  adopted  when  the  photograph  is  to 
be  mounted  in  the  concave  side  of  glasses  sold  for  the  purpose.  The  print  is  fas- 
tened to  the  glass  and  when  dry  the  paper  is  gently  rubbed  away  with  a  moistened 
finger  till  only  the  film  holding  the  image  is  left.  The  color  is  then  applied  and  the 
whole  backed  either  with  another  glass,  or  in  any  convenient  way. 

Elsie  Crawford. — Yes,  you  will  find  the  hand  camera  a  delightful  companion 
and  a  means  of  making  fine  pictures,  but  not  now,  not  until  you  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  to  know  its  capabilities  and  limitations,  and  that  you  can  only 
acquire  by  the  use,  and  that  for  a  considerable  time,  of  the  stand  camera. 

One  in  Doubt.— There  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Your  predecessor  could 
not  sell  you  what  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  negative  was  his  property,  made  by 
him  to  produce  the  portraits  ordered  by  his  client;  but  he  could  not  print  and  sell 
copies  from  that  negative  without  the  permission  of  that  client,  and  consequently 
could  not  give  that  right  to  you.  The  question  of  your  right  to  exhibit  prints  in 
the  show  case  is  slightly  different,  but  you  will  study  your  own  interest  belter  by 
applying  for  permission  to  do  so. 

A.  L.  Somerville. — Any  of  the  ordinary  printing  out  papers  may  be  used|in  the 
expodak.  Ours  is  at  present  filled  with  Gilbert's  Reliable,  simply  because  it  was, 
at  the  time,  the  only  paper  of  the  kind  at  hand,  and  it  answers  admirably. 

C.  F.  Baughman. — We  are  not  likely  to  see  the  prints  to  which  you  refer,  and 
if  you  wish  criticism  send  one  print  direct.  Good  prints  cannot  be  got  from  nega- 
tives that  are  too  thin  or  weak,  but  such  print  better  under  pale  green — not  blue — 
glass.     Better  results  are,  however,  got  by  intensification. 

C.  L.  Smith. — We  could  tell  better  by  seeing  the  negatives,  but  judging  from 
the  prints,  they — the  negatives— are  very  much  under-developed.  Snow,  instead 
of  appearing  as  a  light,  is  not  much  darker  than  middle-tint. 

J.  E.  Tatnall. — See  answer  to  A.  L.  Somerville. 

D.  H.  Bovver. — Formulae  are  merely  indicative,  never  imperative.  ThefoUowing 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other: 

Metol 30  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 100      *• 

"      carbonate 100      ** 

Potassium  bromide 10      *• 

Water 10  ounces 
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Yellow  Coloration  or  Fog  of  Negatives  and  the  Remedy. — M.  Blagney 
states  that  the  jellow  fog  so  often  seen  on  negatives  is  most  often  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  clearing  bath  on  the  gelatine  film  impregnated 
with  alkaline  salts;  and  the  question  arising  if  the  coloration  would  still 
be  the  same  if  the  coating  of  bromide  of  silver,  instead  of  being  alkaline, 
were  acid,  a  developed  plate  was  plunged  into  a  bath  composed  of  water, 
I  liter;  citric  acid,  25  grammes.  After  remaining  two  minutes,  it  was 
quickly  washed  with  water  to  remove  the  citric  acid,  and  it  was  then 
cleared.  The  negative  thus  treated  presented  a  very  beautiful  white  and 
black  tone  resembling  the  "wet"  negative.  The  action  of  the  citric  acid 
bath  seems  to  have  the  effect  to  clear  the  whites;  they  become,  as  it  were, 
indecomposable,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  they  no 
longer  color.  This  operation  previous  to  clearing  has,  moreover,  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  to  the  negative  a  great  deal  of  clearness,  and  to  preserve 
the  hyposulphite  in  which  the  sulphuret  of  silver  ceases  to  deposit,  so 
that  the  bath  remains  always  white,  etc.  It  results  from  these  experi- 
ments that  the  negatives  treated  with  citric  acid  may  be  cleared  in  full 
white  light,  or  in  other  light  besides  that  of  the  dark  room.  There  is 
therefore  no  further  need  of  using  any  precaution  for  clearing  after  the 
bath  of  citric  acid. 

Yellow[Negatives. — After  the  lapse  of  time,  negatives,  and  especially  valuable 
ones,  are  often,  upon  examination,  found  to  be  affected  with  the  "yel- 
lows "  in  a  more  or  less  decided  way.  The  procedure  of  Mr.  Blagney 
in  the  previous  article  would  seem  to  be  the  remedy  for  this;  but  if  not 
adopted,  the  following  can  be  tried  with  success:  After  development  wash 
the  plate  for  ten  seconds  under  the  tap,  and  immerse  for  five  minutes  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  which  should  be  discarded  when  badly  dis- 
colored. This  not  only  toughens  the  film,  preventing  frilling,  but  also 
frees  it  from  the  stain  caused  by  the  pyro  in  the  developer.  After  a  thor- 
ough rinsing  under  the  tap  (a  tuft  of  cotton  aids  in  removing  any  alum 
that  may  adhere  to  the  film),  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  fresh  and  cold  hypo 
bath — water,  4  parts;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  i  part.  When  the  bromide 
of  silver  appears  entirely  dissolved,  judging  by  examination,  let  the  plate 
remain  in  the  bath  two  or  three  minutes  longer.  It  is  now  washed  for 
about  five  minutes,  and  then  placed  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  fresh 
and  separate  solution  of  alum.  This  second  alum  bath  acts  as  a  scaven- 
ger, eliminating  more  effectively  than  any  other  agent  lingering  traces  of 
the  hypo.  The  plate  is  then  again  washed  for  about  fifteen  minutes  under 
the  tap,  and  after  removing  any  possible  sediment  or  adhering  particles 
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with  a  swab  of  cotton,  the  plate,  now  clear  and  sparkling,  is  set  aside  to 
dry. 

Yellow  Prints. — Cause,  imperfect  washing  almost  always;  sometimes  too 
strong  toning  bath,  and  clearing  too  many  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
hypo  bath  without  moving  them.    See  Prints. 

Ykllow  Pellicle  for  Orthochromatic  Plates. — Vogcl  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  CoUodionize  a  thin  plate  with  normal  collodion,  iH  p-  c; 
IOC  parts  aurantia,  0.4  p.  c.  This  formula  gives  the  darkest  medium  that 
may  be  required.  Gelatine  pellicles  dyed  yellow,  and  rigid  enough  to 
be  placed  in  the  objective,  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Solution  A: 
Gelatine,  75;  glycerine,  10;  water,  950  parts;  solution  of  aurantia,  0.5  p.  c, 
50  c.  c.  B:  Gelatine,  75;  glycerine,  10;  water,  1,000  parts.  These, 
thoroughly  filtered,  are  used  in  the  proportions  given  further  on  to  coat 
plates.  Glass  plates  (ordinary  glass  will  not  answer,  as  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently plane),  after  remaining  twelve  hours  in  nitnc  acid,  are  carefully 
washed  in  running  water,  and  then  wiped  with  a  clean  rag;  then  vigor- 
ously rubbed  with  a  tuft  of  wool  imbibed  with  yellow  wax,  5,  ben- 
zine, 100  parts,  so  as  to  coat  them  uniformly,  heated  over  a  Bunsen 
burner  and  polished  with  a  tuft  of  wool,  heating  two  or  three  times. 
Then  the  plates  are  carefully  polished  with  a  wad  of  clean  wool  until  no 
trace  of  wax  is  seen.  To  avoid  detachment  of  the  film  before  complete 
desiccation,  pass  around  the  plate,  on  a  width  of  five  or  six  millimeters, 
a  cotton  wad  moistened  with  benzine  or  ether.  The  glass  thus  uncovered 
is  coated  with  a  little  albumen  applied  with  the  aid  of  a  brush.  The 
plates  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  colored  gelatine.  To  coat  a  plate 
13  X  16,  take  for  pellicle  No.  i,  solution  A,  5  grams;  solution  B,  35  grams. 
Mix  well  and  filter  through  hydroscopic  cotton,  and  pour  the  liquid  in 
the  center  of  the  plate,  previously  leveled,  and  spread  with  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  cardboard.  After  desiccation  detach  the  pellicle.  Pellicle  No. 
2,  solution  A,  10  grams;  solution  B,  30  grams.  Pellicle  No.  3,  solution 
A,  20  grams;  solution  B,  20  grams.  Pellicle  No.  4i  solution  A,  40  grams; 
solution  B,  10  grams.  Same  operations  as  for  pellicle  No.  i.  When 
placed  in  the  objective  (No.  i),  an  orthochromatic  plate  requires  the  same 
time  of  exposure  as  an  ordinary  plate  of  equal  sensitiveness  exposed  with- 
out the  interposition  of  the  yellow  pellicle.  No.  4  is  intended  to  obtain 
perfect  orthochromatism;  by  its  use  the  blues  and  the  violets  are  suffi- 
ciently restrained,  and  the  colors  but  slightly  refrangible  take  their  value; 
the  time  of  exposure  then  becomes  four  times  longer.  These  pellicles  in 
no  manner  darken  the  colors  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  whilst  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  blue  and  violet.    The  action  of  the  yellow  pellicle 
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is  to  assist,   by  a  physical  influence,  the  chemical  sensitiveness  of  the 
plate. 

YiLLow  Stains  on  Nkoatiyes. — Gelatine,  the  basis  of  modern  dry  plate  pho- 
tography, is  one  of  those  animal  products  that  very  readily  unites  with 
coloring  matters.  The  union  of  the  color  with  the  gelatine  is  made  still 
more  permanent  from  the  fact  that  the  gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  light  in  conjunction  with  the  silver  salts  that  form  the  nega- 
tive image.  This  latter  result  is  also  intensified  when  chrome  alum  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  dry  plate,  in  order  to  prevent  frilling.  Therefore 
we  have  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve  when  we  attempt  to  remove 
stains  from  gelatine  negatives,  since  these  discolorations  are  due  to  a  union 
of  the  coloring  matter  with  insoluble  gelatine,  and  a  removal  of  them 
completely  is  about  equal  to  the  destruction  of  the  gelatine  itself.  Of 
course,  in  this,  and  as  well  in  many  other  cases,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  In  studying  the  character  of  these  stains,  it  is  well  to  arrange  them 
according  to  their  origin,  ist  We  have  stains  due  to  the  action  of  various 
materials  upon  the  plate  before  it  goes  into  the  developer — finger  marks, 
etc.,  due  to  careless  handling  of  the  plates  before  they  are  placed  in  the 
holder.  There  is  no  way  to  remove  them,  as  they  are  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive reduction  of  silver  salts  when  the  perspiration  of  the  skin  has  adhered, 
and  which  always  produces  a  reduction  of  metallic  silver.  2d.  Stains  that 
come  during  development,  and  these  are  more  difficult  to  either  prevent 
or  remedy.  With  pyro  and  hydroquinone  there  is  a  very  disagreeable 
yellow  or  brownish  stain,  due  to  the  use  of  excessive  alkali  or  prolonged 
development.  These  negatives  never  give  satisfactory  positives.  With 
hydroquinone  it  appears  next  to  impossible  to  entirely  get  rid  of  this  col- 
oration. A  very  great  improvement  is  obtained  by  soaking  in  a  bath  of 
sulphite  of  soda  crystals,  2  ozs.,  water,  10  ozs.,  sulphuric  acid,  )4  oz.,  for 
some  hours  before  placing  it  in  the  hypo  bath.  With  pyro  the  stained 
negative  can  be  completely  cleaned  by  using  an  acid  alum  bath — alum 
crystals,  i  oz.,  water,'  lO  ozs.,  hydrochloric  acid,  i  dram.  The  plate 
must  be  well  washed  before  being  placed  in  this  bath,  and  also  before  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hypo  bath.  It  is  said  that  hydroquinone  stains  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  placing  the  negative,  after  the  hypo  bath  and  a 
thorough  washing,  in  a  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide — the  commercial 
product — containing  enough  ammonia  to  make  it  just  alkaline  to  red 
litmus  paper.  They  may  stay  in  this  bath  several  days  to  obliterate  the 
deeper  stains.  Another  bath  quite  serviceable  is  to  mix  6  vols,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  i  vol.  of  nitric  acid,  and  allow  it  to  stand  several  days 
in  a  warm  place,  77^  F.  When  required  for  use  dilute  with  12  vols,  of 
water,  and  immerse  the  negative  in  it  until  the  desired  cleaning  effect  is 
obtained.     3d.  From  imperfect  clearing.     These  grow  stronger  with  age. 
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The  best  plan  to  guard  against  these  is  to  employ  two  clearing  baths, 
and  then  thoroughly  washing.  4th.  Impure  water.  Careful  manipula- 
tions, strict  following  of  the  directions  given  for  development  and  clear- 
ing of  the  plate,  and  cleanliness  in  all  things,  will  give  negatives  free  from 
stains. 

Z 

Zapon  Varnish. — A  new  varnish  from  Japan,  which  has,  it  is  stated,  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  properties:  It  is  considerably  harder  than  any  kind  of 
varnish,  and  gives  a  coating  which,  regarding  hardness,  equals  more  a 
transparent  enamel  than  a  varnish.  When  drying,  it  becomes  smooth; 
the  coating  becomes  so  even  and  hard  that  it  is  not  visible  to  the  eye, 
and  cannot  be  detected  by  touching.  It  does  not  become  smeary  or 
sticky,  and  if  the  material  coated  with  it  is  handled*  it  shows  no  chalk-like 
marks,  like  varnish.  Fly  marks  have  no  influence  upon  it;  dirt  can 
easily  be  removed  with  soap  and  water  without  injury.  A  completely 
faultless  coating  is  guaranteed  in  all  cases.  The  article  to  be  coated, 
without  regard  to  size  or  shape*  is  immersed  in  zapon. 

Zinc.  Zn  =  64.9.  — A  somewhat  abundant  metal  found  in  the  state  of  carbon- 
ales,  silicate  and  sulphide,  associated  with  lead  ores.  The  native  carbon- 
ate or  calamine  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  zinc  ores,  and  is  preferred  for 
the  extraction  of  the  metal.  It  is  a  bluish  metal,  which  slowly  tarnishes 
in  the  air;  a  lamellar,  crystalline  structure,  in  density  varying  from  6.8  to 
78,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  brittle.  Between  120**  and  160®  C. 
(248^-302''  F.)  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  or 
hammered  without  danger  of  fracture;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  after 
such  treatment  it  retains  its  malleability  when  cold.  The  sheet  zinc  of 
commerce  is  thus  made.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  zinc  very  readily;  it  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  this  manner  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas. 

Zinc  Bromide.  Zn  Brj  =  225. — Prepared  by  passing  bromine  vapor  over  red- 
hot  zinc.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  salt,  which  greedily  absorbs  moisture, 
and  so  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Zinc  Chloride.  Zn  Cl  =  136. — Prepared  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  a  white,  soft,  very  deliquescent  -substance,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  From  its  great  affinity  for  water  it  is  sometimes 
employed  for  removing  the  elements  of  that  liquid  from  organic  com- 
pounds. 

Zinc  Iodide.  Zn  I,  ==  319. — When  zinc  filings  are  heated  with  iodine,  they 
combine  to  form  iodide  of  zinc — a  colorless,  deliquescent,  unstable  sub- 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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SALE    AND    eXCHANQB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  SUB- 
SCRIBERS who  have  photo«rraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted— 'A  good  single  lens  of  from 
14  to  t8  inch  focal  length.  Mustbecbeap 
for  cash.  R.  Payne,  Lock  Box  No.  851, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

•  For  Exchange  —  A  4x5  Eastman 
Kodack  in  good  condition,  also  Diamond 
Rmg,  to  exchange,  for  a  better  camera. 
Albert  Cesal,  760  W.iSth  St., Chicago,  111. 

Wanted—^  good  Camera  and  Lens. 
4x5.  Write  description  and  price.  C. 
C.  HoUenbaen,  20  E.  Broad  St.,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Wanted— 20  inch  Double  Symmetrical 
Lens,  good  qualit}',  also  8  x  10  or  11  x  14 
box.  Give  description  and  lowest  spot 
cash  price.  E.  A.  Wheatley,  Temple 
Court,  New  York. 

Wanted— h  ^Yt^^yi  long  focus  re- 
versible back  camera.  State  lowest 
cash  price.  Alex.  Dundas,  Box  71, 
Andover,  Mass. 

For  Sale— A  No.  2  folding  Hawk- 
eye,  5x7,  without  lens  or  shutter,  with 
SIX  double  plate  holders,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Cost  $35.00,  including  holders. 
Will  sell  for  $12.00,  c.  o.  d.  Privilege 
of  examination.  Geo.  H.  B.  Turner, 
Ayer,  Mass. 

For  Sale— A  (>>^x8>4  folding  Hawk- 
eye  camera  and  three  plate  holders. 
Cost  $45;  will  sell  for  $20.  Is  in  good 
condition.  Albert  Bum  ton,  4g  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

For  Sate  or  Exchange— A  5x7  Henry 
Clay  camera,  roll  and  plate  holders.  List 
$55.  Like  new.  A  Dallmeyer  triple 
achromatic  lens  10.5;  covers  8x10  plate 
in  1-40  seoond,  used  on  above.  A.  R.  C. 
Manufacturing  Co.  4x5  R.R.  lens,  3  hold- 
ers. Shaw  s  use.  A  No.  i  Kodak,  like 
new.  Sell  or  trade  all  or  separate.  Pay 
cash  difference  if  any.  Want  4x5  long 
focus  hand  camera,  new  clothing,  shot 
gun,  ladies'  wheel,  books,  medical  or 
other.  C.  O.  D.  Privilege  of  ezamina- 
tioa.  Dr.  M.  H.  Farmer,  2899  Aroher 
Avenue,  Chicago. 


Wanted— Three  Doable  Daisy  ^}^% 

4  if  Plate  Holders,  S.  &  A.  Co.  of  N.  Y. 
manufacture.  F.  M.  Laraway,  100  Bank 
of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Far  Exchange — Medical  electric  bat- 
tery with  four  electrodes,  almcst  new; 
tor  a  small  hand  camera.  J.  Edward 
Weit,  882  Logan  avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

Exchange — Prints  of  inland  and  farm 
subjects  tor  mountain  or  seashore  sub- 
jects. E.  M.  Miller,  3621  Grand  avenue, 
Oes  Moines,  la. 

For  Sale — O^ie  4x5  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  Premier  camera,  fitted  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens,  three  plate  holders,  all 
in  first  class  condition  ;  outfit  cost  $24; 
will  sell  for  $14.  This  lens  is  particu- 
larly good ;  the  outfit  can  be  had  on  trial 
for  one  week  on  deposit  of  above  amount 
with  the  A.  A.  P.  Address  T.  C.  Fran- 
cis, care  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

For  Exchange — Several  useful  arti- 
cles, including  a  fine  navy  telescope 
and  gold  watch,  for  a  complete  6>^  x  8;^ 
long  focus  outfit,  with  good  lens  and  of 
recent  date.  A.  B.  Roane,  822  Fourth 
street,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

I'or  Sale — A  new  Ross  rapid  symmet- 
rical 9x7  lens,  for  6>^  x  ^%  plate,  fitted 
with  Progch  triplex  shutter  and  box,  for 
$36.  Cost  $63 ;  is  new  and  in  splendid 
condition.  Swan,  23  W.  17th  street, 
New  York. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — One  Premo 
B  4  X  5  Camera,  with  achromatic  lense, 
three  double  plate  holders,  one  sliding 
tripod      Would  like  to  exchange  for  a 

5  X  7  or  larger  outfit.  Premo  B  nearly 
new  and  in  good  condition.  Also  a 
Merritt  Typewriter  for  exchange,  or  will 
sell  for  $7.00.  Address  Henry  F.  Bob- 
zin,  Box  444,  Kellogg,  Iowa 

Send  your  photo  and  35  cents  tor  i 
dozen  miniature  photos.  Matt  or  glossy 
finish.  Address  Hugh  C.  Wilson,  20 
Field  street,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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A  Discriminating  Reducing  Agent. 

S  a  means  of  control,  reduction  may  be 
said  to  have  come  into  use  with  the 
advent  of  gelatino-bromide,  and  has 
been  employed,  especially  by  those 
who  knew  just  what  they  wanted,  both 
locally  and  over  the  whole  images,  with 
much  benefit. 

The  action  of  the  various  reducing 

agents   hitherto   in   use,  of  which   the 

well  known  Farmer's  solution  may  be 

taken  as  a  type,  is  equal  all   over  the 

plate;  that  is,  it  removes  what  delicate 

Nn.9o.  ByH  A.Clark        (detail   there   may  be   in   the   shadows 

"PORTRAIT  OF     -  *R        "  ^"'^  ''^^  ''^'^  *"'^   middle  tones  to  the 

same  extent  as  it  does  the  high  lights, 

and   therefore,  in  all   over  reduction  at   least,  always   materially  and 

sometimes   fatally   altering   the   values,    the   most   essential   quality 

of  pictorial  photography. 

While  for  some  purposes  uniform  reduction  is  necessary  and  will 
continue  to  be  employed,  the  new  reducing  agent  possessing  what 
may  be  called  discriminating  properties,  and  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Lumiere,  will  give  a  power  long  wished  for 
but  hardly  expected. 

It  is  ammonium  persulphate;  not  the  acid  or  hydrogen  sulphate, 
with  the  formula  NH4  HSO4,  sometimes  called  the  bisulphate  and 
persulphate,  but  what  may  be  called  the  true  persulphate,  with  the 
formula  NH4  SO^,  and  said  to  be  produced   by  electrolysis   from  the 
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hydrogcD  sulphate,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  being  eliminated  at  the 
negative  electrode,  thus,  NH4  HSO4  =  NH4  SO4  +  H,  or  ammonium 
persulphate  and  free  hydrogen. 

It  is  employed  in  solution  varying  in  strength  from  2  to  5  per 
cent.,  say,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  grains  per  ounce,  and  its  peculiar- 
ity is  that  it  attacks  the  denser  rather  than  the  weaker  deposits;  that 
is,  that  the  hard  high  lights  may  be  reduced  or  lowered  in  tone  while 
the  delicate  detail  in  the  shadows  will  remain  untouched.  For  most 
purposes  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  per  ounce  will  be  found  suitable 
for  both  general  and  local  reduction  ;  and  with,  say,  Farmer's  solution 
to  reduce  equally  all  over  when  required,  and  ammonium  persulphate 
to  reduce  only  the  higher  lights,  there  can  in  future  be  no  excuse  for 
white  paper  skies  and  water,  or  for  prints  of  the  "soot  and  whitewash" 
variety. 

Just  when  to  stop  development  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
difficulty,  even  to  the  expert,  especially  when  something  like  true  val- 
ues was   the  aim,  and    as  the   securing   of   that   essential,  but  sadly 
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neglected,  feature  is  dependent  on  development  as  well  as  exposure, 
we  think  we  see  in  ammonium  persulphate  a  means  of  overcoming  it. 

As  will  be  seen  on  another  page,  Mr,  Stieglitz  secures  the  exqui- 
site tonality  of  his  lantern  slides  by  first  carrying  development  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  extent,  and  then  by  both  partial  and  general 
reduction  bringing  them  back  to  just  what  he  wants,  and  we  propose 
to  treat  the  ordinary  negative  in  the  same  way.  By  carrying  devel- 
opment to  complete  opacity  and  then  reducing  alternatively  in  Farm- 
er's solution  and  ammonium  persulphate,  there  should  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  producing  negatives  of  any  desired  quality  or  to  give  any 
desired  effect. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  new  reducing  agent  has  as  yet 
reached  our  shores,  but  our  enterprising  stock  dealers  will  not  leave 
us  long  without  it. 


By  Pr>ak  R.  Ulller. 
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A  Word  About  Lenses. 

BY  W.  E.   PARTRIDGE. 

\17HILE  the  short  focus  lens  produces  very  bad  perspectives,  it 
"  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  lens  of  long  focus  is 
in  all  cases  perfectly  satisfactory  as  a  picture  maker.  Years  ago  Dall- 
meyer  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  most  pleasing  picture  is  produced 
when  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate.  Less 
than  this  always  produces  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  result.  Thus  the 
5  inch  lens  is  not  quite  a  success  on  a  4  by  5  plate.  This  is  getting 
to  be  pretty  well  understood,  and  the  readers  of  The  American  Ama- 
teur Photographer  have  had  many  convincing  lessons  from  the 
editor  in  this  line. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  is  not  often  consid- 
ered. Perhaps  the  most  correct  statement  would  be  that  most  ama- 
teurs think  there  is  no  other  side.  For  almost  every  kind  of  land- 
scape and  figure  work  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  a  lens  of  too 
long  focus.  The  evil.results  of  a  very  long  focus  lens  are  not  as  easily 
seen  as  those  arising  from  a  short  focus,  but  they  exist.  The  very  best 
pictorial  results  are  obtained  when  the  focus  is  sensibly  the  same  as 
the  diagonal  of  the  plate.  When  this  is  ej^ceeded  there  is,  in  landscape 
work,  a  crowded,  hemmed  in  effect.  An  example  of  this  is  easily 
obtained  by  using  a  6j4  hy  S}4  lens  on  a  5  by  8  or  5  by  7  plate.  On 
comparing  the  two  pictures  the  want  of  space  on  the  smaller  plate 
will  often  be  very  strongly  manifest.  This  is  more  easily  seen,  per- 
haps, when  using  a  lens  of  10  inch  focus  on  a  4  by  5  plate. 

The  rule  does  not  apply  of  course  when  it  is  desired  to  take  a  bit 
out  of  a  distant  landscape.  In  nearly  all  telephoto  lens  pictures  the 
sense  of  cutting  off  something  is  plainly  felt.  The  reason  for  this 
rule  is  not  easily  explained.  It  is  an  unwritten  and  unknown  law 
among  artists.  But  they  follow  it  with  little  deviation  when  drawing, 
sketching  or  making  pictures  of  any  kind.  The  universal  adhesion 
to  it  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  some  intuitive  perception  of  what 
is  best  and  most  pleasing. 

To  the  editor's  constant  adjuration  not  to  use  a  short  focus  lens 
may  be  added  another.  Do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  get  a 
lens  much  exceeding  in  focus  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  to  be  used. 
Thus  for  a  4  by  5  the  6%  to  7  inch  lens  gives  the  most  pleasing  land- 
scapes, etc.  A  5  by  8  calls  for  a  9^  or  9 J4  inch  focus.  The  8  by  10 
plate  should  have  a  lens  of  from  i2ji  to  13  inches  in  focus,  and  so  on. 
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There  are  commercial  reasons  why  many  lens  makers  object  to 
these  long  focus  lenses.  The  purchaser  usually  likes  to  boast  that  his 
lens  without  a  stop  "cuts  the  corners"  of  a  certain  size  of  plate.  He 
does  not  usually  consider  whether  it  will  give  the  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  picture  on  the  ^ize  of  plate  he  contemplates  using.  The 
maker  by  giving  him  the  short  focus  or  wide  angle  furnishes  the  most 
for  the  money,  and  so  satisiies  all  parties.  This  is  especially  good 
for  the  maker,  because  the  short  focus  wide  angle  or  medium  angle  is 
much  easier  to  make  than  some  of  the  other  types. 

In  conclusion  by  all  means  follow  the  editor's  advice  and  do  not  get 
a  lens  short  in  focus.  Even  a  telephoto  is  better  than  such  a  thing,  in 
spite  of  its  narrow  angle. 


Bv  Emma  J.  PamswoTtl 
4    VESTAL   VIRGIN." 
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The  Hand  Camera. 


BY  GEORGE  L.   TAYLOR. 


"T^HE  hand  camera  may  be  said  to  be  at  once  the  good  and  the  evil 
*  genius  of  photograph)'.  The  modern  high-class  instrument  with 
its  magazine,  roll  holder,  or  numerous  plate  holders,  its  lens  working 
at  a  large  aperture  and  giving  any  desired  degree  of  definition  equally 
all  over  the  plate  or  film,  its  properly  adjusted  finder  and  simple  but 
accurate  arrangement  for  focusing  for  all  distances,  is,  in  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  photographer,  an  invaluable  addition  to  bis  appa- 
ratus and  gives  him  a  power  undreamt  of  previous  to  its  introduction. 
By  an  experienced  photographer  I  don't  mean  merely  one  who  has 
wrought  even  much  and  well  with  the  stand  camera;  who  only  knows 
photography  mechanically,  as  it  were;  but  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  all  its  whys  and  wherefores,  and  who  has  by  practice  with  the 
band  camera  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  its  possibili- 
ties and  limitations. 
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There  are  already  a  few  such,  and  their  number  is  increasing  and 
will  increase,  as  to  such,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  camera  in 
the  hand  is  a  much  more  valuable  tool  than  the  camera  on  the  stand ; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  most  popular  pictures  by  some  of 
the  leaders  in  artistic  photography  are  enlargements  from  hand  cam* 
era  negatives. 

It  is  not  of  those,  however,  that  I  mean  to  write,  but  of  a  much 
larger  class,  who,  altogether  ignorant  of  photography,  get  smitten 
with  the  hand  camera  craze  with  about  as  much  chance  of  success  as 
the  Irishman  who  on  being  asked  if  he  could  play  the  fiddle  replied 
that  he  did  not  know,  as  he  had  never  tried. 

Whether  led  by  the  example  of  the  thousands  who  are  equally 
foolish,  misled  by  the  assertions  and  claims  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  or  tempted  by  the  comparatively  low  figure  at  which  a  praised 
to  the  skies  hand  camera  may  be  obtained,  and  that  in  some  cases  is 
less  than  half  the  price  of  a  suitable  lens  for  it,  the  mistake  is  equally 
great  and  in  most  cases  equally  fatal.  It  is  attempting  to  do  without 
knowledge  and  by  means  through  which  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired 
something  that  without  knowledge  cannot  be  done,  and  the  result  is 
dire  disappointment.  He  either  abandons /A^/^^r^/Aj  (?)  in  disgust 
or  becomes  so  vitiated  in  taste  and  appreciative  ability  as  to  admire 
and  show  with  satisfaction  photographs  that  from  under-exposure  and 
other  causes  are  a  travesty  on  the  name. 

Of  such  photographs  are  probably  90  per  cent. of  all  the  snap  shots 
that  are  made,  and  those  who  make  them,  and  even  proudly  carry  their 
cameras  wherever  they  go,  are  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  photog- 
raphers than  is  he  who  knows  not  the  multiplication  table  to  be  called 
a  mathematician. 

The  practice  of  amateur  photography  is  the  most  desirable  of  all 
changes  of  occupation,  and  as  a  means  of  recreation,  combined  with 
cultivating  and  educational  qualities,  it  has  no  equal;  but  he  or  she 
who  would  enjoy  it  to  the  full  and  make  the  best  use  of  its  opportu- 
nities must,  in  the  beginnings  eschew  the  hand  camera  as  they  would 
the  road  to  perdition,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  snap-shotting  until 
they  not  only  know  a  good  negative  when  they  see  it,  and  how  to  pro- 
duce it  under  all  circumstances,  but  also  know  all  that  a  photographer 
need  to  know  of  the  relation  of  light  to  subjects  and  sensitive  films, 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material  which  they  employ,  and  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  possible  modifications  of  the  methods  they 
adopt. 

That  necessary  knowledge   can  only  be  acquired  by  the  patient. 


"SEBRINli   SOLACE." 
BY 
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persevering  employment  of  the  stand  camera,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  equally  patient,  persevering  practice  in  the  dark  room ;  but  to  those 
who  acquire  it  photography  is  a  pleasure  far  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  those  who  never  get  beyond  the  button  pressing  stage. 


Lantern  Slide  Compensating  Cover  Glasses. 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz. 
T  N  Mr.  Murray's  very  able  article  on  "Picturesque  Tonality  in  Pho- 
*     tographic  Work,  and  How  It  May  Be  Obtained  in  Transparencies 
and    Slides,"  which   appears   in    Camera   Notes,  Vol,  II.,  No.    i,  my 
method  of  slide  making  was  fully  discussed. 


Lantern  slide  by  the  StleKUtz  method,  with  aa  many  values  as  possible. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  fully  grasp  the 
idea  of  the  "compensation  cover  glass"  method  alluded  to  in  Part  III. 
of  said  article,  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  illustration  in  our  pages 
would  prove  of  considerable  value.  Fig.  i  is  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  writer's  night  slides,  which  was  made  from  a  rather  bard  neg- 


"TRUDGING    HOME." 
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ative.  Notwithstanding  that  the  slide  was  kept  as  soft  as  possible,  it 
will  be  noticed  how  harsh  and  crude  the  reflections  look,  especially 
in  the  lightest  range  of  tone  values.  In  order  to  rectify  this  short- 
coming and  bring  the  tones  into  harmony,  a  sensitive  lantern  slide 
plate  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  finished  matted  slide  (Fig.  I.) 
in  the  exact  position  which  it  would  ultimately  occupy  as  cover  glass. 
(It  is  essential  to  make  this  cover  glass  from  the  matted  slide  in  order 
to  insure  necessary  register,  as  otherwise  a  white  line  would  appear 
on  the  screen  around  the  outlines  of  trees,  steeples,  etc.) 


FIG.    II. 
Compensating;  cover  fi:iass  with  values  exag:Kerated,  made  from  Fig.  I. 


The  plate,  after  having  been  exposed  to  an  incandescent  light,  at 
one  foot  distance,  for  about  a  second,  was  developed,  and  then  such 
portions  as  were  of  no  use  for  the  desired  compensation  were  elimi- 
nated by  the  well  known  applications  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  hyposulphite  of  sodium.  Fig.  11.  is  the  result  of  this  manipula- 
tion, and  in  it  we  see  the  cover  glass,  reproduced  from  the  film  slide. 
It  naturally  is  reversed,  so  that  when  the  films  of  the  slide  and  cover 
glass  are  brought  into  contact  the  slide  will  be  in  proper  position  for 
binding. 
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As  a  combination  of  Pig.  I.  and  II.  we  get  Pig.  III.,  a  slide  with 
reflections  in  perfect  harmony  and  in  perfect  register. 

From  mere  description  and  illustration  these  various  new  methods 
of  producing  slides  of  a  very  high  class  may  seem  somewhat  difficult 
and  tedious.  With  very  little  practice,  however,  the  slide  maker  will 
be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  he  is  enabled  to 
obtain  superior  results,  so  that  the  little  extra  time  and  worli  spent 
on  each  slide  thus  treated  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  satisfaction 
of  having  produced  something  out  of  the  ordinary.     The  registering 


of  the  cover  glass  is  exceedingly  simple,  an  average  worker  being 
able  to  mount  upward  of  twenty  slides  per  hour.  Unfortunately  the 
reproductions  give  but  little  idea  of  the  vast  difference  between  the 
ordinarily  mounted  slide  and  the  one  with  acompensation  cover  glass, 
as  viewed  on  the  screen;  nevertheless,  they  serve  their  purpose  in 
illustrating  the  method  alluded  to. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  what  an  immense  field  my  method  nf  pro- 
ducing slides  opens,  not  only  to  the  slide  maker,  but  also  to  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  original  negatives  by  making  new  ones  from 
transparencies  made  by  a  combination  of  the  methods  suggested  by 
the  writer  in  Parts  11.  and  III.  of  Mr,  Murray's  article. — Camera  Notes. 
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By  Lae  Moiehouse. 


The  Pittsburg  Salon. 

DEFORE  this  reaches  the  eyes  of  our  readers  the  Pittsburg  Salon 
*-'  and  Exhibition  will  have  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Salon  will  be  found  a  decided  advance 
on  that  of  last  year,  and  indeed  at  least  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  held  in  this  country. 

Although  the  exhibits  from  abroad  are  considerably  in  advance  of 
those  of  last  year,  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  we  expected,  mainly 
we  believe  in  consequence  of  the  rather  cynical  notices  of  last  year's 
Salon  that  appeared  in  several  of  our  English  contemporaries,  in 
which  by  mixing  up  things  that  were  altogether  different  they  con- 
veyed an  altogether  falsa  impression. 

The  object  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society  in 
this  connection  is  threefold,  {a)  to  promote  the  advance  of  photog- 
raphy among  the  members  by  offering  diplomas  and  prizes  for  vari- 
ous classes  of  work,  (i)  the  encouragement  of  photographers  gener- 
ally who   have  not   yet   reached  the  higher  plane,  and  to  lead  them 
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through  and  up  from  what  may  be  called  the  reproductive  phase  of 
the  art.  This  they  hope  to  accomplish  by  the  general  exhibition  open 
to  all  comers,  and  to  the  ten  best  of  whose  productions  diplomas 
are  awarded;  tehnique  or  photography  pure  and  simple  being  taken 
into  account  by  the  judges;  and  (c)  the  promotion  of  the  higher  or 
true  art  phase  of  photography.  Following  the  example  of  the 
"Linked  Ring"  in  London  and  certain  other  associations,  they  aim 
at  doing  tbis  by  a  Salon  or  exhibition,  in  a  gallery  apart  from  the 
others,  of  such  pictures  sent  for  general  exhibition  or  as  are  specially 
sent  for  that  purpose,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  give  distinct 
evidence  of  individual  artistic  feeling  and  execution,  or  in  the  words 
of  the  prospectus,  only  such  as  possess  artistic  merit,  display  artistic 
aim,  or  show  other  features  revealing  true  works  of  art. 

We  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  a  judge,  along  with  Mr.  John  W. 
Beatty,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries  and  Mr.  John  Caldwell, 
chairman  of  the  art  committee,  and  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to 
say  that  the  Salon  standard  was  placed  as  high,  if  not  a  little  higher, 
than    most  of   its   predecessors,   and    yet   among   the   z,ooo  exhibits 
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passed  through  out  hands  340  were  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Salon. 

If  it  be  true  that  to  whom  much  is  given  of  them  much  will  be 
required,  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society  has  a  prettj' 
heavy  debt  on  its  shoulders,  but  if  the  getting  up  of  this  Salon  may 
betaken  as  an  example  oE  its  efforts,  it  is  meeting  its  obligations 
nobly.  It  is  fortunate  in  having  free  of  cost  what  may  be  called  the 
run  of  the  Carnegie  Art  Galleries.  In  that  magnificent  building  it 
has  its  luxuriously  fitted  up  committee  room,  large  and  properly  fur- 
nished room  for  ordinary  meetings,  a  fine  lecture  room,  and  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  darkroom;  and  for  exhibition  purposes  a  suit  of 
three  spacious  and  finely  lighted— both  for  day  and  night — galleries 
superior  to  anything  we  have  yet  seen,  with  510  feet  of  wall  space  in 
line.  Fortunate  also  in  having  among  its  members  many  enthusiasts, 
and  in  its  committee  an  amount  of  energy  able  to  carry  through  any- 
thing, and  fortunate  in  its  local  habitation,  as  Pittsburg,  from  its 
wealth  and  the  appreciation  of  art  fostered  bv  the  resources  of  the 
Carnegie  Art  Galleries  and  other  institutions,  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  great  art  centers  and  picture  buying  cities  in  the  country. 

We  have  little  faith  in  the  amateur  photographer  who  makes 
pictures  to  sell,  but  at  the  same  time  rejoice  to  see  that  the  sales  at 
recent  exhibitions  are  increasing  both  in  number  and  value,  as  how- 
ever great  the  pleasure  of  making  the  picture  may  be,  it  is  largely 
increased  by  the  proot  of  its  appreciation  which  the  sale  brings. 

We  shall  have  something  both  to  say  and  to  show  of  the  Salon 
pictures  in  our  next. 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN^. 

r\¥  "History  as  she  is  wrote"  we  have   an  amusing  example  in   a 
^    recent  number  of   the  Professional  Photographer^  where  a  lady 
tells  us,  and  that  too  as  the  result  of  an  historical  research,  that  daguer- 
reotypes were  impracticable  because  of  their  extreme  fragility,  and  to 
haodle  them  meant  destruction  till  Daguerre  discovered  that  chloride 
of  gold  gave  them  durability.     Not  less   beside  the  mark  is  the  state- 
ment that  Talbot  **conceived    the  brilliant   idea  of  substituting  paper 
for  the  more  expensive  silver  plates'.'*     It  has  always  been  true  that 
historians,  like  doctors,  differ,  but  hardly  on  such  well  known  facts 
as  the  **gilding"  of  daguerreotypes  and  that  Talbot's  paper  preceded 
Daguerre's  silvered  plates. 


Photographers,  as  well  as  doctors  and  historians,  seem  to  differ, 
bat  rarely,  I  should  think,  so  widely  as  do  the  members  of  a  firm  who 
write  in  the  same  journal  on  *'Pyro  Developer"  from  thousands  of 
others  probably  equally  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion.  They  say : 
**  We  have  tested  during  the  last  five  years  all  kinds  of  developeis. 
We  have  tested  every  new  developer  that  has  been  put  on  the  market. 
We  have  produced  negatives  with  all  of  them  that  were  beautiful  to 
look  at,  but  the  majority  of  them  we  Jound  useless  when  we  came  to  get 
our  prints  out.''  I  know  that  pyro  is  still  preferred  by  many  good 
men,  but  would  not  have  believed  that  a  pair  of  experienced  photog- 
raphers could  make  nothing  but  useless  negatives  with  any  of  the 
modern  developing  agents. 


Notes. 

Mounting  Lantern  Slides. — The  little  tool  described  by  M. 
Stainier  in  LObjectif  "^WX  be  found  helpful  in  the  rather  difficult 
operation  of  binding,  or  at  least  neatly  binding,  lantern  slides.  It 
consists  merely  of  a  strip  of  Hard  wood  (about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick),  measuring,  say,  5  in.  by  2  in.  Lengthways,  along  the 
edge  a  slot,  about  ^  in.  deep  and  of  width  suitable  to  the  average 
thickness  of  one's  slides,  is  cut.  M.  Stainier  says  ^  in.,  but  we  fear 
this  would  be  too  narrow  for  a  good  many  American  slides.  Those  not 
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having  convenient  means  of  cutting  a  slot  may  glue  a  piece  of  wood 
between  two  others,  with  equally  satisfactory  result.  A  piece  of  thin 
black  velvet  is  coated  (on  its  back)  with  thin,  hot  glue,  and  rubbed 
firmly  into  the  slot,  the  overlapping  edges  being  turned  over  and 
glued  down  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  M.  Stainier  puts  on  his  bind- 
ing strips  in  four  single  pieces,  and  uses  the  above  little  device  for 
firmly  rubbing  down  first  the  edge  and  then  the  sides  (by  pressing 
the  **rubber*'  towards  the  right  and  left)  of  the  binding-strip  to  the 
glass.  To  those  who  put  on  their  binding-strips  in  separate  lengths 
this  little  tool  will,  no  doubt,  be  useful,  for  fingers  are  apt  to  get 
sticky  and  to  ruck  up  the  strip  instead  of  smoothing  it  down. 

Professor  H.  W.  Vogel. — We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  W.  Vogel,  at  the  too  early  age  of  sixty-four  years.  He  died 
in  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Technical  High  School,  and 
an  earnest  experimentalist  in  various  branches  of  science  and  espe- 
cially in  all  that  relates  to  photography.  He  had  gained  for  himself 
a  world-wide  reputation  and  will  be  sadly  missed. 

Shap  Shots  on  the  Screen. — Can  anyone  who  happens  to  be 
included  in  a  snap  shot  taken  in  a  street  or  highway  prevent  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  a  lantern  slide  made  from  the  negative?  This  is  a 
question  of  considerable  interest,  and  likely  to  be  settled  so  far  as 
Scotland  is  concerned  by  an  action  in  the  Glasgow  law  courts.  It 
would  appear  that  some  time  during  the  summer  a  member  of  the 
Shettleton  Camera  Club  was  photographing  in  the  district,  and 
among  other  interesting  subjects  made  an  exposure  on  a  pictur- 
esque and  very  old  way-side  inn.  It  so  happened  that  there  was 
passing  at  the  time  a  well  known  individual  who  would  seem  to  have 
an  objection  to  be  photographed.  A  slide  from  the  negative  then 
made  was  subsequently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  club,  the  pho- 
tographer never  dreaming  of  asking  the  permission  of  the  included 
individual,  and  the  result  is  an  action  for  interdict.  We  wonder  how 
our  judges  would  feel  on  such  a  question. 

Self-Toninc;  Paper. — We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Hermann  Bauer, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  to  state  that  the  S.  T.  P.  Mfg.  Co.  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  photographic  paper  trust,  and  that  the  self  ton- 
ing paper  is  going  to  stay  notwithstanding  the  combine;  that  the 
companyis  fully  equipped  to  fill  all  orders  and  will  not  raise  the  price 
of  either  the  glossy  or  matt  surface  paper. 

We  understand  that  the  matt,  yielding  fine  black  and  white  effects, 
is  being   largely  employed   by  professional   photographers,  and  from 
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the  numbers  of  prints  on  all  the  varieties  of  self-toning  paper  that 
come  to  *'Our  Portfolio"  we  know  that  it  is  a  general  favorite  among 
amateurs.  Nor  need  it  be  surprising  that  it  is  so,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  more  and  more  so,  considering  the  simplicity  and  certainty 
with  which. such  beautiful  results  are  obtained. 

An  Index  of  Standard  Photographs. — Some  time  ago  we  called 
attention  to  this  gigantic  work,  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward 
of  the  Photogram^  which  aims  at  listing  the  work  of  photographers 
all  over  the  world  that  through  individuality  or  by  specialty  of  sub- 
ject may  at  any  time  be  in  request  either  by  business  men  or  private 
collectors. 

The  index  will  be  divided  into  sections  dealing  with  professional 
illustrators,  the  principal  photographic  publishers,  celebrities,  genre 
pictures,  landscapes,  etc.  Some  of  the  sections  will  be  further  sub- 
divided, and  cross  references  and  an  alphabetical  index  will  render 
search  easy. 

Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  less  known  but  accessible 
photographs  in  national  collections  or  in  the  hands  of  scientific  bodies 
or  private  individuals;  and  information  facilitating  the  obtaining  of 
lantern  slides  and  process  blocks  will  be  included.  The  book  will 
include  chapters  dealing  with  the  important  question  of  copyright, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  with  other  matters  of  interest. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  a  work  is  obvious,  and  we  a?k  our 
readers  to  co-operate  with  the  publishers  in  insuring  its  complete 
success,  by  forwarding  to  the  American  representative  particulars  of 
any  series  of  photographs  of  general  interest  which  they  may  possess. 

The  American  section  is  in  the  hands  of  W.  E.  Ward,  160  Broad- 
way, New  York,  to  whom  all  information  should  be  addressed,  and 
who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  information  on  request. 

What  THE  Camera  Told. — The  evidence  of  the  result  of  a  snap 
shot  was  recently  of  considerable  service  to  Mrs.  Osborn,  a  farmer 
at  Washingtonviile,  N.  J. 

One  of  her  farm  hands,  although  apparently  engaged  at  two  dol- 
lars per  week  with  board,  sued  her  injustice  Smalley's  court  in  Plain- 
field  for  $193  for  the  work  of  the  summer.  As  giving  some  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  work  he  got  through,  the  mistress  stated  that  he  had 
only  husked  thirty  bushels  of  corn  in  thirty  days;  and  by  way  of 
corroborative  evidence  a  snap  shot  print  was  exhibited  in  which  he 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  field  seated  in  a  big  armctiair  husking. 
The  picture  was  taken  by  a  friend   of   Mrs.  Osborn,  who  had  visited 
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her  one  day  last  fall  during  corn  husking  time.  She  was  ** snapping'* 
the  camera  at  various  scenes  about  the  farm  and  she  caught  Hastings 
seated  in  the  big  armchair  husking  corn. 

When  the  amateur  photographer  heard  of  the  dispute  between  Mrs. 
Osbornand  her  farm  hand  she  turned  the  picture  over  to  Mrs.  Osborn 
to  be  used  as  evidence. 

Taking  this  as  an  example  of  how  the  work  was  done,  the  jury  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  that  $ii  would  pay  him  sufficiently. 

Little  Folks. — This  interesting  magazine  for  young  readers 
offers  a  series  of  cash  prizes  for  photographs  of  children,  open  to  all 
comers,  who  may  send  any  number  of  photographs  of  any  size,  and  by 
any  printing  method  except  **blue,"  which  is  specially  barred. 

The  photographs  may  be  of  children  singly  or  in  groups  in  action, 
children  with  pets,  with  toys;  at  play  or  amid  unusual  surround- 
ings; and  while  technical  qualities  will  be  considered,  the  awards 
will  be  based  chiefly  on  the  inierestingness  of  the  photographs  as 
pictures. 

The  prizes  are  five  in  number,  of  $5  each,  and  for  (i)  the  most 
beautiful  picture  of  child-life,  (2)  the  oddest  picture  of  child-life,  (3) 
the  best  picture  of  children  in  action,  (4)  the  best  picture  of  chil- 
dren with  pets,  and  (5)  the  funniest  picture  of  child-life. 

The  prize  photographs  are  to  be  the  property  of  Little  Folks,  and 
such  as  may  be  of  suflBcient  value  for  reproduction,  although  not  prize- 
winners, will  be  paid  for. 

Photographs  for  competition  must  be  sent,  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 25,  to  the  publisher  of  Little  Folks y  S.  E.  Cassino,  221  Columbus- 
avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  New  Photo  Exchange. — As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter,  which  is  being  sent  out  and  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent  us,  a 
Photo  Exchange,  very  much  on  the  lines  of  that  so  successfully 
floated  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Archibald,  of  Rock  Creek,  and  noticed 
in  our  January  number,  is  being  promoted,  with  headquarters  in  Port- 
land, Maine.  Just  why  Mr.  Collins  should  seek  to  establish  a  new 
exchange  instead  of  joining  and  giving  a  helping  hand  to  one  already 
successfully  established  we  do  not  know,  but  there  is  always  room  at 
the  top. 

Dear  Friend;  The  object  of  this  Exchange  is  to  bring  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  amateur  photographers,  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  prints,  to  correspond 
regarding  methods,  formulas,  material  and  apparatus. 
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Each  member  joining  implies  his  willingness  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  any  of  his  fellow  members. 

A  monthly  list  of  members  will  be  sent  to  all  members. 

The  only  expense' connected  with  membership  is  a  fee  of  25  cents, 
to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  each  applicant  must  agree  to  make  at  least 
two  copies  of  this  letter  and  send  to  two  amateur  friends,  signing 
their  name  and  address.  In  consideration  of  this  service,  upon  receipt 
of  the  two  names  and  membership  fee,  you  will  receive  a  cabinet 
photo  of  the  warship  ** Maine"  in  Portland  harbor. 

This  souvenir  is  given  for  securing  the  two  new  members,  and 
cannot  be  sent  until  the  fees  are  all  received ;  be  careful  to  give  names 
and  addresses,  that  they  may  be  registered. 

Return  this  letter  with  your  membership  fee,  25  cents,  to 

Fred.  H.  Collins, 
92  Preble  street,  Portland,  Me. 
P.  O.  Box  446. 
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THE     COMBINED    BATH. 

I  WANT  to  thank  you  for  the  combined  bath  that  you  have  so  often 
^  recommended,  and  the  formula  and  instructions  for  working  which 
you  again  give  in  the  November  number.  I  have  now  used  it  reg- 
ularly for  two  years,  and  before  that  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
secure  with  ease  and  certainty  just  such  tones  as  I  wanted. 

But  when  it  begins  to  get  dirty,  although  it  seems  to  work  as  well 
as  ever,  I  do  not  like  it,  and  simply  throw  it  away  and  make  up  a  fresh 
pint,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  that  that  I  am  induced  to  write. 

I  found  that  a  freshly  made  solution, even  after  standing  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  did  not  give  the  best  or  even  good  tones,  or  gave  them 
only  after  a  long  time,  and  got  over  the  difficulty  in  this  way:  I 
trim  my  prints  after  printing  and  before  toning,  and  as  I  have  learned 
from  you  not  to  spare  the  scissors  the  trimmings  are  considerable. 
Into  a  new  bath,  after  it  has  stood  at  least  twelve  hours,  I  put  a  hand- 
ful of  trimmings,  amounting  perhaps  in  bulk  to  two  or  three  5x7 
prints,  and  leave  them  there  for  an  hour  or  so,  after  which  the  bath 
gives  lovely  tones. 

I  know  lots  of  people  say  that  prints  toned  in  a  combined  bath  are 
bound  to  fade,  but  lots  of  mine  have  been  so  toned  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  are  still  as  good  as  ever.  Agnes  Sutherland. 
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MOUNTING    GELATINE    PRINTS. 


I  use  albuma  paper,  and  hitherto  its  only  fault  has  been  that  it 
could  not  be  mounted  wet,  or  rather  in  that  state  it  was  too  sticky  to 
be  rubbed  down.  Now  I  have  no  difficulty.  I  lay  on  the  face  of  the 
print  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  ironed  without  folds,  apply  the  roller 
squeegee,  and  there  you  are.  (Miss)  L.  F.  Grainer. 


reducing  contrast. 

The  best  thing  to  do  with  an  under-exposed  and  over-developed 
negative  that  will  give  only  hard  black  and  white  prints  is  to  throw 
it  away.  But  I  had  to  make  prints  from  just  such  an  one  a  few 
days  ago,  and  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  who,  curiously 
enough,  is  not  a  photographer,  produced  results  that  surprised  me  and 
pleased  the  party  for  whom  they  were  made.  The  object  was  to 
reduce  the  too  great  contrast  between  the  white  and  black  of  the 
prints  on  special  portrait  velox,  and  this  was  attained  by  giving  each 
piece  of  paper  a  brief  exposure  to  light  before  putting  it  into  the 
printing  frame.  Just  how  long  the  pre-exposure  should  be  is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  experiment  for  each  negative,  that  of  the 
case  in  question  was  about  1-20  of  the  exposure.  This  may  not  be, 
indeed  is  not  likely  to  be,  new,  but  it  was  new  to  me  and  may  be  to 
others.  Walter  Rain^r. 
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SYRACUSE     CAMERA    CLUB. 

The  fifty  slides  from  this  club  are  contributed  by  thirteen  members,  and  while 
there  are  some  so  purely  white  and  black  as  to  be  unworthy  of  circulation,  except 
as  examples  to  be  avoided,  and  some  as  nearly  perfect  as  we  may  expect  to  sec 
slides,  a  great  majority,  although  a  decided  improvement  on  the  sets  of  recent  years, 
are  sadly  deficient  in  the  most  essential  quality  of  a  perfect  slide,  tonality  or  tnie 
gradation. 

H.  F.  Smith  leads  with  thirteen,  seven  of  which  are  battleships  with  a  tempo- 
rary interest,  but  hardly  amenable  to  pictorial  treatment  or  criticism,  except 
perhaps  to  say  that  they  would  all  have  been  better  of  a  little  more  development. 
"An  Early  Winter  Morning,"  No.  34,  is,  however,  good,  and  "Happy  Childhood," 
No.  29,  better,  indeed,  a  very  fine  slide. 

Dr^  A.  C.  Mercer  is  represented  by  seven,  "Early  Morning  on  Milwaukee 
River,"  No.  9,  being  the  best,  and  one  of  the  best  slides  in  the  set.  His  portraits 
from  negatives  by  E.  C.  Dinturff  are  all  good,  but  an  amateur  working  to  please 
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himself  should  not  spoil  a  pretty  face  by  such  a  distracting  feathered  hat  as  in 
No.  lo,  and  the  clear  glass  setting  of  No.  13  is  a  mistake,  as  on  the  screen  it  is 
equivalent  to  letting  a  flood  of  light  into  the  room. 

J.  E.  Bicrhardt  sends  five.  The  Roman  architectural  views  are  flat,  and  made 
worse  by  clear  glass  skies.  The  "Ox  Cart,"  No.  41,  and  "Plowman,"  No.  40,  are 
fine  in  composition  but  wanting  in  tonality;  the  latter,  indeed,  seems  ploughing  a 
snow-clad  field. 

G.  P.  Clark's  "German  Farmyard,"  No.  16,  conveys  the  desired  impression  and 
a  a  Rood  slide,  but  would  have  been  better  of  more  development. 

D.  H.  Sweet  shows  half-a-dozen,  of  which  "Sunset,"  No.  23,  is  by  far  the  best. 
"Onondago  Lake,"  No.  24,  and  "The  Open  Gate,"  No.  26,  would  have  been  fine 
pictures  but  for  lack  of  gradation.  No  slide  should  pass  muster  that  represents 
water  by  clear  glass. 

H.  J.  Stevens'  "Cathedral  Rock,"  No.  39,  is  an  example  of  good  tonality,  and 
only  needs  a  suitable  sky  to  be  a  perfect  slide. 

G.  F.  Stillman's  *'A  Thoroughbred,"  No.  37,  is  an  attractive  slide,  and  meets 
with  applause  when  it  appears  on  the  screen,  but  it  lacks  gradation,  and  the  scat- 
tered fights  all  oven  the  background  might  have  been  avoided. 

Geo.  Timmins  is  represented  by  twenty-four,  all  very  decidedly  above  the  aver- 
age, yet  hardly  one  but  what  could  have  been  made  better  by  a  more  careful  seeking 
for  the  values.  '*A  Humble  Cottage  Home,"  No.  25,  for  example,  is  a  fine  sub- 
ject, a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  grass  in  the  foreground  is  to  a 
large  extent  clear  glass  and  therefore  far  from  true.  "Louise,"  No.  45,  is  excep- 
tionally fine,  as  nearly  perfect  as  may  be,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  set. 

J.  I.  H.  Wright,  in  "Bedtime,"  No.  50,  and  "Reflections,"  No.  36,  has  nothing 
but  white  and  black.  Light  and  dark  without  an  intermediate  shade  should  not 
satisfy  any  slide  maker.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  No.  31,  "Cattle  on  the 
Deerfield  Hills,"  by  W.  W.  Nicholson. 

As  a  whole,  the  selection  and  arrangement,  the  pictorial  qualities  of  the  Syra- 
cuse contribution  to  the  1898-9  Interchange,  are  good,  but  there  is  still  much  too 
great  a  tendency  to  clear  glass  where  there  should  be  half  tones.  However,  Nos. 
9.  23.  and  45.  respectively  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mercer,  D.  H.  Sweet,  and  Geo.  Timmins, 
may  be  taken  as  exceptions  and  considered  examples  worthy  of  being  wrought  up 
to. 

NEWARK,    N.    J.,    CAMERA    CLUB. 

This  club  makes  a  poor  showing,  so  far  as  its  members  are  concerned,  the 
fifty  slides  having  been  contributed  by  five  members,  but  it  is  well  to  the  front  in  the 
quality  of  its  slides. 

Wm.  Archibald  is  represented  by  twenty-five,  all  more  than  up  to  the  average, 
but  not  by  any  means  nearly  equal.  The  two  lightning  slides,  while  not  amenable  to 
criticism,  are  as  interesting  as  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  marine 
slides,  Nos.  46,  47  and  48,  for  boldness  and  beauty  are  equal  to  anything  that  we 
have  ever  seen  on  the  screen,  and  almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  "Young  Bulls," 
No.  32,  and  "Towards  Evening,"  No.  45;  while  "On  the  Elizabeth  River,"  No.  31, 
is  a  beautiful  subject  ruined  by  want  of  gradation.  Water,  sky,  and  much,  if  not 
most,  of  the  foliage,  are  all  represented  by  bare  glass.  Between  the  very  fine  or 
almost  perfect  and  such  as  this,  utterly  lacking  tonality,  there  are  a  number,  such  as 
"Mt.  Washington  Railroad,"  No.  38,  that  are  really  good  slides,  but  that  might 
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have  been  much  better  by  realizing  the  fact  that  the  main  feature,  or  at  least  the 
quality  without  which  all  other  qualities  are  worthless  in  a  slide,  is  tonality  or  cor- 
rect values. 

M.  TAnson  is  also  uneven.  "Bringing  in  the  Wash,"  No.  21,  is  a  fine  slide  of  a 
well-selected  subject,  but  in  "Peddie  Memorial  Church,"  No.  18,  although  the  trees 
are  in  full  foliage,  the  road  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  building  as  if  it  were  of 
white  marble  just  from  the  polishers'  hands.  The  same,  or  even  worse,  character- 
izes "Wild  Bird,"  No.  22,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  white  and  black. 

Dr.  B.  A.  Robinson  has  some  fine,  artistic  subjects,  but  all  leaning  to  the  bare 
glassy  side.  With  sufficient  exposure  to  give  true  values,  that  is,  presuming  they 
were  in  the  negatives,  every  one  could  have  been  made  a  slide  of  the  very  highest 
class. 

H.  Eberhardt*s  six  slides  have  all  one  serious  fault,  flatness.  There  is  not  a 
single  dark  that  is  a  black  in  the  lot,  and  on  the  screen  are  weak  and  gray.  Fear  of 
fog  probably  induces  him  to  stop  development  too  soon.  Intensification  some- 
times improves  such  slides,  but  it  is  always  better  to  secure  the  desired  density  and 
pluck  by  suitable  development. 

H.  C.  McDougairs  "Scouting,"  No.  i,  is  beyoud  the  pale  of  criticism,  as  it  con- 
sists only  of  a  few  streaks  of  daik  suggestive  of  a  prostrate  Indian,  and  all  the  rest 
bare  glass;  and  Nos.  2  and  3  are  not  much  better.  A  great  art  teacher  has  said  that 
a  good  picture  should  have  a  little  dark,  a  little  light  and  all  the  rest  gray,  meaning 
half-lights,  middle  tints  and  half-darks,  and  it  should  be  the  same  with  a  slide,  but 
those  slides  have  a  little  dark  and  all  the  rest  light.  They  are,  however,  good 
examples  of  what  to  avoid,  just  as  Nos.  46,  47,  48,  45  and  32,  are  specimens  of  nearly 
peifect  slides  and  well  worthy  of  being  taken  as  models. 

THE    CAMERA    CLUB    OF    NEW     YORK. 

We  regret  to  learn  from  Camera  Notes  that  this  club  has  again  failed  to  qual- 
ify for  membership  in  the  Interchange,  not  certainly  from  inability,  but,  we  fear, 
from  lack  of  interest. 

Our  regret  at  the  temporary  change  in  the  method  of  the  Interchange,  a  change 
by  which  the  onus  of  selecting  slides  that  only  reached  a  certain  standard  was  laid 
on  each  of  the  clubs  instead  of  a  committee  selected  for  the  purpose  and  presuma- 
bly for  the  qualification  of  its  members,  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  thought 
that  from  what  we  know  of  the  very  high  standard  of  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Club  as  slide  makers  there  would  be  in  circulation  at  least  one  set  from  which 
the  members  of  all  the  clubs  might  learn  to  know  what  are  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  good  slide,  a  knowledge  that,  judging  from  many  of  the  slides  in  circulation, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  is  sadly  lacking. 

The  Camera  Club  of  New  York  may  have  little  to  learn  from  the  slides  of  the 
Interchange,  but  the  members  of  the  Interchange  could  learn  much  rrom  the  slides 
of  the  Camera  Club  of  New  York,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  its  members  will  not 
in  future  hide  their  talents  in  a  napkin. 


OUR   BBQ1NNER5'    COMPETITION. 

The  report  of  the  jiidgfes  in  Our  Beginners'  Competition,  Mes.srs.  W.  M.  Murray 
and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  reaches  us  just  as  we  are  about  to  go  to  press.  It  shall  appear 
in  our  next  issue,  along  with  such  lessons  as  a  careful  examination  of  the  prints 
seem  to  teach. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticiBm -no/  more  tJkan  one  at  a  //m^— should  be  addressed  to  DR.  JOHif 
NicOL,  Tiojra  Centre^  N,  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
retarn  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  THE  AMERICAN  Amateur  Photographer.1 


263.  F.  L. — "An  Interior"  is  not  an  interior  but  only  a  corner  of  one.  On  one 
side  little  more  than  the  width  of  a  window  and  on  the  other  little  more  than  the 
length  of  a  cottage  piano,  arising  of  course  from  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too 
narrow  an  angle  for  that  kind  of  work.  What  there  is,  however,  is  photographically 
good,  but  the  beauty  of  simplicity  would  have  been  more  in  evidence  without  the 
two  chairs  which  are  too  evidently  placed  where  they  are  on  purpose. 

264.  E.  F.  Douglas. — The  unnamed  print  is  of  no  interest  as  a  subject,  and 
equally  poor  as  a  photograph.  An  excess  of  bare  foreground,  beyond  it  a  strip  of 
what  is  presumably  water  because  of  two  parallel  lines  that  may  be  docks,  with,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  them  a  small  lighthouse,  and  above  all  a  fairly  good  mottled  sky. 
The  subject  was  not  worth  photographing,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  selected, 
and  the  lens  does  not  cover  the  plate,  as  is  shown  by  the  falling  away  at  all  four 
corners. 

26s.  G.  W.  Norms.— "A  Bit  of  Tyrol."  The  "bit"  has  in  the  beautiful  fore- 
ground the  approach  to  a  village,  clustering  on  the  right  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
which,  unlike  mountains  in  photographs  generally,  really  conveys  the  idea  of  size 
and  grandeur.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  views  of  this  artistically  interest- 
ing part  of  the  world  that  we  have  seen,  and  is  in  every  sense  a  noble  picture.  We 
shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

250.  Frank  E.  Foster. —"The  Evening  Chapter"  is  well  designed  but  badly  exe- 
cuted. Having  got  probably  only  a  tithe  of  the  required  exposure,  it  is  absolutely 
without  a  trace  of  tonality,  simply  a  streak  of  unbroken  white  beginning  with  the 
face  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  all  the  rest  black.  Try  again,  plac- 
ing the  camera  far  enough  away  not  to  exclude  the  feet,  give  at  least  five  times  as 
much  exposure  and  you  will  have  a  really  fine  picture. 

267.  Mrs.  Glen  H.  Foster. — "Digging  Taters"  is  a  good  photograph  that  would 
have  been  better  of  a  longer  exposure.  The  tonality  is  false;  the  trousers  and  weeds 
even  in  brightest  light  were  never  nearly  so  white.  A  longer  exposure  and  less 
pushing  of  the  development  would  have  made  it  better.  It  is  also  a  laudable,  but 
unsuccessful  effort  at  picture  making,  unsuccessful  because  of  want  of  thought,  or 
thought  in  the  right  direction.  A  man  is  supposed  to  be  digging  potatoes  and  a 
boy  to  be  gathering  them  into  a  basket,  but  instead  of  hills  or  drills  of  the  popular 
tuber,  there  is  nothing  apparent  but  tall  grass-like  weeds,  taller  ihan  the  boy  who 
kneels  among  them.  It  may  be  that  there  are  farmers  so  careless  as  to  let  a  potato 
field  so  go  to  weeds,  and  that  some  kind  of  a  tuber  may  grow  so  overshadowed, 
but  it  should  not  be  immortalized  as  an  example  of  American  farming.  Then  that 
the  man  is  not  digging  and  the  boy  not  gathering,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
man,  boy  and  basket  are  all  so  close  together  as  to  make  work  impossible.  That 
they  are  posed  for  the  purpose  is  as  evident  as  if  it  were  written  underneath.  But 
there  is  worse  still.  The  man  is  bent  to  practically  a  right  angle  and  his  back  is 
within  5-8  of  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  picture,  so  that  if  he  were  to  stand  up  the 
head  and  shoulders  would  have  been  out  of  it  altogether.    It  should  have  been  an 
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upright,  instead  of  an  oblong,  the  camera  removed  to  a  distance  that  would  have 
reduced  the  figures  by  about  one-third,  and  a  longer  exposure  given. 

268.  Albert  L.  Sessions.—'* In  the  Yosemite  Valley"  is  a  difficult  subject,  a 
foreground  of  trees  and  the  middle  distance  and  distance  a  continuous  rocky  range. 
How  to  secure  on  one  plate  and  at  the  same  time  a  suitable  exposure  for  both 
would  puzzle  the  most  experienced  photographer,  and  you  have  not  solved  the 
problem.  The  rocky  range  is  admirable,  including  the  desirable  atmosphere,  and 
.although  the  trees  are  merely  silhouettes  they  serve  to  emphasize  the  distance. 
But  what  is  the  broad  mass  of  white  running  from  the  center  of  the  foreground 
away  to  the  left  and  why  is  it  there?  It  looks  like  badly  photographed  snow  and 
throws  the  whole  picture  out  of  tone.  It  should  have  been  locally  reduced  in  the 
negative  or  toned  down  in  printing.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson  to 
show  how  easy  it  is  to  spoil,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  to  improve  a  picture. 

269.  W.  T.Miller.— "Interested."  The  title  of  this  is  well  chosen  but  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  what  you  intended.  The  sitter  is  interested,  but  it  is  in  being 
photographed,  and  consequently  the  attitude  and  expression  is  as  stiff  as  stiff  caa 
be.  It  is  simply  a  likeness  but  as  such  is  quite  as  good  as  the  work  of  the  average 
professional  photographer,  or  rather,  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  spoiled 
by  the  very  distracting  high  backed  chair  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  portrait 
ever  made.  A  less,  but  still  very  objectional  distraction  is  the  high  light  made  by 
the  book  on  her  lap.  While  looking  at  the  print  cover  that  with  your  fingers  and 
you  will  at  once  feel  what  we  mean. 

270.  L.  H.  W. — ^The  first  idea  suggested  by  the  group  is  that  of  a  steeple,  indicat- 
ing that  the  figures  have  been  crushed  together  too  closely.  For  this  class  of  pic- 
lure  the  pyramidal  form  is  probably  the  best,  but  m  this  case  a  broader  base  would 
have  been  an  improvement.  Then  the  pilaster  on  the  right,  not  being  in  any  way 
helpful,  must  hinder  and  should  have  been  excluded;  or  if  in  the  negative,  should 
have  been  trimmed  from  the  print.  The  technique  is  excellent  and  the  lighting 
satisfactory.  We  may  add  that  there  was  no  use  for  so  much  bare  foreground  and 
that  the  group  should  not  have  been  placed  so  near  the  background.  You  are  on 
the  right  track,  but  such  a  group  needs  more  thinking  out  and  more  careful  study. 

271.  John  H.  Scott.— "Along  the  Mountain  Trail"  does  us  good.  Among 
so  many  that  only  show  what  they  mighf  have  been  a  picture  like  this  is  refresh- 
ing. By  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  sufficiently  long  focus,  although  a  considera- 
ble track  of  country  is  included,  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  but  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  composition  and  consequently  not  a  distracting  object.  A  trail  wind- 
ing through  the  mountains,  occupied  by  two  figures  on  horseback,  and  so  perfect  is 
the  contrast  that  the  horses  are  light  and  dark,  as  are  the  riders,  and  better  still, 
the  light  rider  is  on  the  dark  horse  and  vice  versa.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is  that  the 
feeling  of  atmosphere  is  hardly  strong  enough,  i.  e.,  the  distance  is  just  a  little  too 
clear,  arising  probably  from  the  employment  of  too  small  a  stop.  It  is,  however, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  beautiful  picture  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  repro- 
ducing. 

272.  W.  L.  Benedict. — "October,"  so  called  we  presume,  because  of  a  field  of 
corn  "shocks"  in  the  foreground.  It  is  a  much  too  fiat  photograph  of  an  exten- 
sive track  of  uninteresting  country,  a  mixture  of  arable  land  and  clumps  of 
stunted  trees,  but  on  a  scale  too  small  to  be  topographically  useful,  and  of  no  pic- 
torial value,  as  it  possesses  none  of  the  essentials  of  a  picture  except  a  fairly  good 
sky.     It  suggests  nothing  not  visible,  has  no  contrast,  as  there  is  neither  a  light  or 
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even  half-light,  only  an  expanse  of  even  dark,  half-dark  and  a  little  middle  tint,  and 
not  a  trace  of  atmosphere;  the  extreme  distance  being  as  well  defined  as  the  fore- 
ground and  the  sky  line  as  clearly  cut  against  the  sky  as  if  cut  out  and  pasted  on. 
Lighted  so  as  to  give  sufficient  contrast  and  on  a  larger  scale  it  could  have  been 
made  a  fine  topographical  photograph,  but  hardly  under  any  circumstances  a 
picture. 

273.  Arthur  Gause.— The  point  of  view  of  "The  Porch"  is  well  chosen,  but  the 
lighting  could  not  have  been  worse.  It  is  as  completely  covered  with  specks  or 
points  of  light  as  if  chalk  in  powder  had  been  scattered  all  over  from  a  pepper  box. 

274.  F.  H.  Ferris. — ''Successful."  A  sportsman  standing  beside  his  horse» 
across  the  back  of  which  is  laid  the  outcome  of  his  gun,  an  an  tiered  deer.  A 
longer  exposure  would  have  made  it  a  better  photograph  and  represented  the  sky 
by  something  else  than  white  paper,  and  the  hunter  himself  should  have  been  doing 
something  else  than  stiffly  staring  at  the  comera.  The  position  of  the  horse  wai 
probably  chos'en  as  giving  the  best  view  of  the  deer,  but  something  different  and 
better  might  easily  have  been  found. 

275.  C.  H.  Hamilton. — "A  Cool  Retreat"  Is  a  fine  selection  from  a  good 
point  of  view,  although  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  line  of  rock  in  the  fore- 
ground had  been  made  to  go  at  an  angle  instead  of  horizontally  across.  The  prin- 
cipal fault,  however,  is  false  tonality,  the  whole  foliage  being  simply  white  paper. 
It  is  a  beautiful  subject  badly  photographed,  under  exposure  and  forced  develop- 
ment being  the  probable  cause. 

276.  W.  Case. — "Little  Runaway"  includes  too  much  print  and  too  little  figure. 
The  6X  X  4>^  should  have  been  trimmed  to  about  4^  x  3,  and  it  would  have  been 
much  better  not  vignetted,  especially  as  that  operation  has  left  the  little  figure 
nothing  to  stand  on.  The  scattered  high  lights  all  over  the  background  attract  the 
eye  unpleasantly,  and  the  lighting  is  altogether  too  hard  and  patchy.  You  are  on 
the  right  road  for  good  work,  but  a  picture  requires  much  more  thinking  out  and 
study  than  this  has  got. 

277.  J.  G.  Jenkins. — "Othalie"  has  some  good  qualities,  but  they  are  more  of  the 
"professional"  than  the  art  stamp;  of  the  "likeness"  rather  than  the  "portrait"  vari- 
ety, and,  so  far  as  the  likeness  goes,  it  is  doubless  very  good.  The  lighting  is 
faulty  in  so  far  as  it  relegates  to  absolute  darkness  several  parts  important  enough 
to  require  at  least  suggestion.  The  figure  as  a  whole  is  stiff;  the  large  sleeves, 
which  a  professional  photographer  might  be  forced  to  submit  to,  should  not  be 
tolerated  by  one  who  works  to  please  himself,  and  the  patches  of  light  above  the 
head  and  below  the  waist  have  a  distracting  influence.  It  is  a  "home  portrait"  and, 
in  spite  of  those  faults,  possesses  good  qualities  enough  to  show  that  with  a 
responsive  model  and  more  careful  thinking  out,  you  will  make  photographs  that 
shall  be  fine  pictures. 

278.  H.  D.Allison.— "Appleton  Farm"  is  a  beautiful  pastoral  scene,  excellent  in 
selection,  lighting,  motifs  and  in  fact  almost  every  quality  necessary  to  a  fine  land- 
scape. The  contour  of  the  foreground,  aided  by  the  row  of  cattle,  leads  the  eye  up 
to  the  homestead,  in  which,  small  as  the  space  it  occupies  is,  lies  the  center  of  inter- 
est, and  in  it  also  is  to  be  found  almost  the  only  fault  in  the  picture.  It  is  very 
obviously  leaning  to  the  left,,  a  fault  that  should  have  been  obviated  by  trimming. 
It  is  a  fine  picture  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 

279.  JohnHanna. — "A  Portrait"  is  only  a  likeness,  but  a  very  good  example  of 
the  professional  class  of  work.    But  this  applies  to  the  head  only,  and  the  good 
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iiead  is  spoiled  by  the  appearance  of  the  cape  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  a  cone,  from 
the  apex  of  which  radiates  a  series  of  lines  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  hub, 
utterly  destructive  of  pictorial  effect  It  makes  us  think,  but  only  of  the  conjurer 
who  throws  an  empty  cloth  over  his  hand  and  makes  the  head  of  a  doll  pop  up 
through  the  hole  in  the  center.  i 

280.  Richard  HiNEs,  Jr. —  "Chrysanthemums"  is  a  fairly  successful  attempt  at  a 
difficult  subject  ;  and  would  have  been  more  so  with  a  much  longer  exposure.  For 
such  work  an  ortbochromatic  plate,  or  at  least,  a  plate  sensitive  to  the  green 
is  essential,  and  the  exposure  must  be  long  enough  to  impress  the  leaves  as  well 
as  the  blooms. 

281.  Albert  Fordsn — "Along  the  Casco  Bay"  is  a  finely  selected  subject  with 
a  finely  composed  foreground  and  a  satisfactory  sky;  but  the  only  indication  of  baj» 
or  at  least  of  water,  is  in  the  title.  In  consequence  of  much  too  sbort  exposure 
development  has  been  forced  till  what  should  have  been  water  is  simply  unbroken 
white  or  nearly  so.  The  water  was  not  nearly  so  white,  and  the  corn  and  trees  were 
not  nearly  so  black;  in  other  words,  the  values  are  altogether  wrong,  and  wrong 
from  under  exposure;  but  we  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson. 

282.  James  L.  Jenks. — "Cranberry  Pond."  The  fault  here  is  a  too  high  horizon, 
giving  to  the  water  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane,  with  nothing  in  the  fore- 
ground by  way  of  compensation.  With  the  horizon  about  a  third  from  the  bottom, 
and  the  difference  given  to  the  beautiful  sky,  this  would  have  been  a  fine  picture. 
Never  place  your  horizon  in  the  middle  without  some  very  good  reason. 

283.  C.  A.  Prickett. — You  could  have  hardly  have  made  a  worse  selection  if 
you  had  tried.  An  utterly  unpicturesque  bridge  going  straight  across  the  print 
would  spoil  any  landscape,  no  matter  how  otherwise  perfect.  The  ability  to  make 
pictures,  no  more  than  the  ability  to  do  anything  else,  does  not  come  without 
study,  and  very  much  of  it.  Study  some  work  on  art,  say,  "Pictorial  Effect  in  Pho- 
tography," by  H.  P.  Robinson,  and  you  will  never  again  waste  a  plate  on  such  a 
subject. 

284.  W.  H.  Stanch^ield.— "October  Evening"  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  bit  of 
doudland  sadly  marred  by  the  silhouettes  of  a  row  of  trees,  with  nothing  under  it 
but  a  mass  of  black  and  an  indication  of  water  with  a  series  of  equally  black  vertical 
and  parallel  reflections.  Suggestion  is  the  soul  of  picture  making,  but  such  black 
masses  do  not,  to  us  at  least,  suggest'  anything  but  very  much  under  exposure. 
We  may  add  that,  in  our  own  opinion,  printing  under  an  oval  mask  is  almost 

always  a  mistake. 

285.  E.M.Miller — "Brotherly  Love"  is  a  charming  little  picture,  and  would 
have  been  more  so  if  taken  upright  instead  of  oblong;  and,  as  it  is,  it  is  improved  by 
trimming  off  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  right  and  one  inch  from  the  left. 
The  figures,  a  boy  drawing  hi«  little  sister  in  a  sled,  are  complete  in  themselves, 
and  their  action  is  perfect,  so  that  the  trees  to  right  and  left  are  unnecessary  and 
a  little  distracting.  Us  only  fault  is  want  of  true  tonality,  being  simply  white  and 
black.  A  slower  shutter,  a  larger  aperture,  or  quicker  plate  was  required.  W^e 
shall  reproduce  it. 

286.  C,  S.  Moore. — "Seeking  Solace,"  and  we  should  say,  finding  it  too,  is  one 
of  those  portraits  that  once  seen  is  never  forgotten.  Not  for  its  beauty,  for  it  has 
none;  but  because  of  the  something  that  makes  it  different  from  mere  likenesses, 
the  something  that  makes  one  feel  that  the  outward  and  visible  part  of  the  picture 
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is  the  least  of  it,  and  only  there  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  soul  within.  It  ia 
only  a  man  on  whose  face  the  cares  of  life  have  made  their  mark,  smoking  a  cob 
pipe,  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  man  behind  the  camera  may  be 
an  artist.    (See  page  57). 

287.  W.  E.  Smith. — **On  the  Pautexit,"  which  has  been  already  noticed  with 
approval,  is  much  improved  by  well  printed  in  clouds,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing. 

28^.  "Ploughing"  is  a  rather  hackneyed  subject,  but  this  is  quite  as  good  as  any 
examples  that  have  come;  although  where  the  horses  are  dark  and  light  instead  of 
as  in  this  case  it  is  more  effective,  contrast  being  always  a  valuable  feature.  Wc 
shall  reproduce  it,  also  **The  Pond,"  in  our  next. 

289.  F.  R.  MiLLKR. — "Despair"  is  a  laudable  effort  in  a  difficult  class  of  work, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  successful.  A  weary  woman,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hand  beside  the  sewing  machine  and  the  poorly  paid  work  on  which  she  has  been 
engaged,  but  with  her  sad  thoughts  far  away.  Cold  and  discomfort  are  suggested 
by  the  way  in  which  she  is  wrapped  up,  and  while  by  better  training  the  expression 
of  utter  hopelessness  might  have  been  intensified,  it  is  sufficiently  blank  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  most  pronounced  fault  is  the  shapeless  form  of  the  hand  on  which 
she  leans,  a  shapelessness  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  is  a  prominent 
high  light.  A  lesser  fault  is  the  too  high  key  in  which  the  work  on  which  she  is 
engaged  is  struck.  The  objective  point  is  the  face  of  the  figure,  and  this  mass 
of  light  instead  of  leading  up  to  it  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  eye  away  from  it. 
It  is,  however^  so  near  to  success  that  it  is  well  worth  trying  again,  and  with 
a  slightly  different  lighting.  A  high  degree  of  success  in  such  a  difficult  branch  of 
work  is  reached  only  after  much  study  and  many  trials.  We  reproduce  it  on 
page  51. 

290.  C.  M.  Fargo. — ^The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  subject  that  could  hardly  have 
been  worse  photographed.  A  sheet  of  water  in  the  foreground  with  foliage  on 
right,  left,  and  in  the  distance,  but  the  foliage,  especially  on  the  left,  is  speckled 
over  with  white  as  if  dusted  with  flour,  and  the  large  expanse  of  sky  and  water  are 
represented  simply  by  white  paper.  Under  exposure  and  forced  development  have 
resulted  in  a  negative  not  worth  printing  from. 

291.  G.  P.  Lester. — "Solitude''  is  well  selected  and  well  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
title,  but  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  resulting  in  a  much  too  dark  mass  on  the 
left,  and  development  has  been  pushed  in  consquence  till  the  sky  is  much  too  light 
in  tone.  There  is  also  no  trace  or  suggestion  of  atmosphere,  the  extreme  distance 
being  as  clear  and  well  defined  as  the  foreground.  You  should  have  employed  a 
much  larger  stop. 

292.  J.  S.  Summer. — ^The  little  unnamed  print  is  a  pretty  photograph,  but  like 
most  snap  shots,  considerably  under  exposed.  The  selection  leads  us  to  think  that 
you  are  fit  for  better  work  than  can  be  looked  for  by  snapping. 

293.  Richard  Riley. — "Sunset"  is  a  fair  average  example  of  a  class  of  photo- 
graphs that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scene  represented  owes  its  glorious  beauty 
to  color  that  cannot  even  be  suggested,  is  becoming  hackneyed.  A  high  degree  of 
success  is  dependent  on  a  happy  arrangement  of  cloudland,  and  while  in  this,  what 
there  was  has  been  made  the  most  of,  we  have  seen  much  better;  but  it  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  finely  concentrated  light  leading  the  eye  unerringly  to  the 
objective  point,  a  feature  too  frequently  missing.    The  most  serious  fault  is  the 
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representing  of  the  landscape  portion  by  absolute  black,  especially  where  there  is  so 
much  of  it,  and  nothing  short  of  a  much  longer  exposure  or  its  equivalent  could 
have  made  this  "sunset"  what  it  should  have  been. 

294.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson.— "A  Winter  Morning"  is  in  almost  every  respect  a 
satisfactory  representation  of  a  wintry  day.  Selection,  composition  and  lighting  are 
all  good,  but  the  horizontal  dark  line  right  across  the  foreground  should  have  been 
excluded  or  trimmed  off.  We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson,  that  readers 
may,  by  covering  the  objectionable  line,  see  how  easy  it  is  to  spoil  or  improve  a 
picture. 

295.  W.  E.  CoGswsi«L. — "When  Grandpapais  Away,"  a  boy  with  spectacles  on 
nose  and  pipe  in  mouth  reading  a  newspaper,  is  well  arranged,  but  considerably 
under  exposed.    It  only  needs  more  correct  values  to  be  a  little  gem. 

296.  Ebnest  Williams. — "A  Winter  Scene"  is  a  very  good  photograph  of  a 
not  very  well  selected  subject.  A  different  point  of  view  might  have  given  some- 
thing better.    It  is  a  good  example  of  photography  as  a  means  of  reproduction. 

297.  F.  E.  Bronson. — "Winter."  What  was  said  of  No.  296  applies  equally  to 
this,  except  that  we  doubt  that  the  very  unpicturesque  bridge  would  have  given  a 
good  picture  from  any  point  of  view.  It  is  an  excellent  photograph  but  nothing  more. 

A  great  improvement  would  have  been  to  break  up  the  large  expanse  of  white  fore- 
ground by  a  well  trodden  path,  and  the  exposure  should  have  been  made  when  the 
sun  was  low,  so  as  to  get  some  indication  of  light  and  shade  on  the  snow. 

298.  C.  F.  H.  in  his  unnamed  photogrraph  has  missed  a  good  opportunity.  It  is 
a  very  good  photograph  that  could  have  been  made  a  fine  picture.  A  lady  naturally, 
and  so  gracefully,  sedKed  on  a  rock,  a  gentleman  standing,  with  one  foot  on  the 
same,  leaning  on  an  umbrella  and  holding  his  hat  with  an  awkward  twist  of  the 
wrist,  evidently  saying  something  that  pleases  her.  But  his  pose  is  stiff,  and  the 
idea  conveyed  is  that  he  has  just  come  up,  a  serious  mistake,  as  such  couples  do  not 
meet  in  or  near  a  wood  by  chance;  or  at  least  a  vexy  different  and  better  impression 
might  have  been  conveyed.  The  photography  is  very  good,  but  one  inch  should 
have  been  taken  from  the  rather  bare  and  excessive  foreground. 

299.  E.  W.  Tanner — There  is  really  nothing  to  criticise  in  the  bit  of  cloudland 
sent,  unless  that  it  has  not  been  well  focused.  It  was  a  combination  hardly  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  photographing  unless  as  the  sky  of  a  landscape. 

300.  C.  W.  Plum — "An  Interior,"  a  flashlight  exposure  on  three  children  at 
play,  is  a  very  pretty  little  picture,  and  of  better  technique  than  any  flashlight  that 
we  have  seen.  The  "Water  Sprite"  noticed  some  time  ago  was  not  underexposed. 
Its  charm  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  water  was  only  suggested,  not  depicted;  a  longer 
exposure  would  have  ruined  it 

301.  J.  E.  Roys. — "Stepping  Stones,"  a  girl  standing  on  a  stone  on  the  margin 
of  a  sheet  of  water  with  the  wavelets  rolling  in  and  by,  is  of  excellent  technique,  a 
fine  photograph  but  of  no  particular  interest 

302.  Aleck. — "November"  is  on  the  "impressionistic"  side  and  conveys  very 
well  the  idea  of  "November  sad  and  drear."  Its  somewhat  serious  fault  is  an  excess 
of  patchily  lighted  foreground,  the  trimming  off  of  nearly  a  half  of  which  is  a 
great  improvement 

303.  R.  A.  Miller.— r"A  November  Day"  is  a  pretty  photograph  of  the  record 
of  fact  kind,  with  no  pictorial  quality,  and  but  for  bare  branches,  might  be  of  any 
season.    The  middle  of  the  road  is  rarely  a  good  point  of  view,  and  a  stop  small 
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enough  to  depict  the  extreme  distance  as  sharply  as  the  foreground  and  so  prevent 
all  sense  of  atmosphere  is  always  fatal  to  pictorial  effect 

304.  Louis  Dyar. — "The  Reader"  should  have  been  called  the  sleeper,  the  face 
oi  the  boy  being  absolutely  expressionless.  He  is  too  low  on  the  plate,  which  gives 
a  dwarfed  or  bunched  appearance.  It  is,  however,  an  attempt  in  the  right  direction, 
and  with  more  careful  thinking  out,  and  better  training  of  the  model  you  will  reach 
success. 

305.  E.  A.  DoNNALLY. — "Speak"  is  a  fine  rei^dering  of  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
subject  a  boy  holding  up  his  hand  and  inviting  a  beautiful  dog  to  "speak."  The 
pose  in  both  cases  is  perfect  It  is  well  worth  printing  with  a  more  suitable  or  at 
least  more  attractive  background.    We  shall  reproduce  it  with  pleasure. 

306.  Catharine  Soper. — "A  Lonely  Ford"  is  one  of  those  photographs  that 
once  seen  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten;  that  we  turn  to  again  each  time  seeing 
something  new  to  admire,  and  each  time  making  deeper  and  deeper  the  impression 
sought  to  be  conveyed  by  the  artist  It  is  on«  of  the  alas!  too  few  photographs 
that  must  go  far  to  convinc.e  the  most  conservative  artist  of  the  brush  that  photo- 
graphy has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  producing  works  of  art  even  with 
a  big  A.  Motifs  composition,  lighting  and  values  are  all  satisfactory.  We  reproduce 
it  (page  53),  and  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  Miss  Soper  as  one  of  our  best  illus- 
trators. 

307.  R.  J.  Peck. — "Evening"  is  not  a  success  because  the  only  impression  it 
conveys  is  that  of  a  very  much  under  exposed  photograph.  It  is  a  fine  subject  from 
a  well  selected  point  of  view,  but  its  total  want  of  values,  its  simple  range  of  black 
and  white  without  a  trace  of  atmosphere  or  that  subtile  evening  light— the  "shades 
of  evening,"  in  which  the  charm  of  such  pictures,  when  they  are  good,  lies,  deprives 
it  of  pictorial  value.  With  a  long  enough  exposure  it  might  have  been  a  great 
success. 

308.  E.  A.  Pardee. — "In  Quiet  Woodland"  is  a  fine  selection  utterly  spoiled 
for  lack  of  exposure.  It  is  a  path  through  the  wood  in  full  foliage  and  yet  the 
ground  and  parts  of  the  leafy  glade  are  white  as  if  covered  with  snow.  Nothing  but 
want  of  sufficient  exposure- keeps  this  from  being  a  fine  picture. 

309.  Harry  A.  Johnson — "Country  Road"  is  a  very  good  subject  and  might 
have  been  made  a  good  picture;  indeed  the  only  thing  wanting  is  exposure,  but  it 
is  wanted  badly..   It  is  simply  white  and  black  and  consequently  altogether  untrue. 

310.  Louie  Smith. — "Ol*  Negro  Cabin"  is  of  no  interest  whatever,  being  very 
little  more  than  a  confused  jumble  that  even  the  title  does  not  make  plain.  A  build- 
ing of  any  kind  should  never,  unless  for  some  particular  reason,  be  photographed 
from  right  in  front  and  although  "suggestion  rather  than  depiction"  should  be  the 
aim,  the  arrangement  should  not  be  so  confused  as  is  this. 

311.  H.  W.  Churchill — "Putnam  Drive"  is  a  fine  subject  from  probably  the 
very  best  point  of  view,  but  rendered  worthless  from  under  exposure.  But  for  the 
patch  of  white  paper  made  to  represent  sky,  and  the  equally  white  stems  of  some  of 
the  trees  it  might  be  a  midnight  view;  nothing  but  black.  At  least  three  or  four 
times  as  long  was  required. 

312.  Edwin  E.  Reed. — "Sunset"  has  only  one  serious  fault,  a  very  much  falling 
away  of  the  water  on  both  right  and  left  of  the  foreground.  It  is  a  pretty  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  Nature's  most  glorious  aspects;  but  why  trim  so  carelessly? 
The  horizon  line  is  nearly  four  degrees  oflF  the  level. 
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313.  G.  M.  Martin. — "Golly!  Dis  Am  Paradise!"  is  an  excellent  photograph 
of  a  study  that  might  have  been  made  a  good  picture,  instead  of  which  it  is  merely 
an  uninteresting  and  not  even  pleasant  grotesque.  A  negro  seated  on  the  floor  with 
legs  distended,  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  half  of  a  watermelon,  is  supposed  to  be 
in  his  glory,  while  the  real  fact  is  that  the  lucious  mouthful  is  not  at  all  in  his 
thoughts,  as  he  is  sitting  for  his  photograph  and  staring  at  the  camera.  The 
"drawing"  is  also  absurd.  The  lens  has  been  so  placed  as  to  make  what  should  be 
a  level  floor  an  inclined  plane,  an  incline  so  steep  that  the  foot  of  a  table  only  a 
few  feet  behind  the  figure  is  on  a  level  with  his  shoulder.    We  take  picture  making 

•by  photography  seriously  and  regard  such  efforts  as  this  as  prostituting  the  art. 

314.  E.  A.  J.  Fuller. — The  unnamed  print  is  very  good  in  design  and  com- 
position and  misses  being  a  good  picture  for  one  fault,  under  exposure.  This  has 
necessitated  pushing  development  till  the  lights  are  far  too  hard,  especially  the  mass 
of  the  music  book,  and  left  the  shadows  without  detail.  Sufficient  exposure  would 
have  made  this  a  little  gem  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  reproduce. 

315.  W.  W.  Bjlton.— "King  Phillip's  Cave"  is  a  fairly  jjood  photograph  that 
would  have  been  better  for  longer  exposure,  but  of  a  subject  of  no  pictorial  inter- 
est. 

316.  G.  A.  Custer. — '*  A  Kentucky  Turnpike"  is  better  than  anything  that  you 
have  hitherto  sent.  Photography,  composition  and  lighting  are  good,  and  so  also 
is  the  selection.  The  title,  however,  is  a  little  at  fault,  or  rather  a  different  title 
would  have  suggested  a  subject  for  thought.  As  a '*  turnpike'  it  is  simply  a  fine 
photograph  of  a  portion  of  a  highway  of  no  peculiar  interest;  but  write  under- 
neath "Youth  and  Age,"  "Lifeand  Death,"  "As  I  Am  So  Shalt  Thou  Be"  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  the  eye  will  no  longer  care  £or  the  highway  but  for  the  les- 
son of  life  taught  by  the  two  prominent  trees,  the  one  in  robust  health  and  full  of 
foliage,  the  other  dead,  leafless  and  almost  branchless.  Good  as  the  picture  is,  and 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it,  it  would  have  been  better  if  at  the  time 
of  arranging  it  the  thoughts  we  have  suggested  bad  been  in  your  mind.  The 
ideal  of  picture  making  is  to  have  an  impression  and  seek  in  the  picture  a  means 
of  conveying  it. 

317.  Harold  C.  Rising. —"The  Portrait,"  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  every  respect 
fine,  the  pose  and  expression  beautifully  natural,  and  the  lighting  faultless.  The 
one  fault,  and  it  is  serious,  is  the  distracting  row  of  points  of  light  on  the  back  and 
down  the  side  of  the  chair,  which  will  take  the  eye  from  the  interesting  face.  You 
have  in  this  a  proof  that  as  fine  portraits  may  be  taken  in  an  ordinary  room  as  in 
the  best  equipped  studio,  and  should  stick  to  portraits.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  more 
of  your  work. 

318.  W.  E.  Smith. — "The  Pond"  is  a  fine  subject  from  not  the  best  point  of  view. 
The  horizontal  line  in  the  foreground,  repeated  by  a  similar  line  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  both  again  repeated  by  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  picture, 
gives  a  feeling  of  weariness  to  the  composition,  and  the  exposure  has  been  insuffi- 
cient to  give  anything  but  white  and  black.  The  stop  has  been  too  small,  making 
the  distance  as  well  defined  as  the  foreground,  and  depriving  it  of  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  atmosphere ;  the  really  good  part  is  the  fine  cloudy  sky,  although  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  and  with  a  much  longer  exposure  it  could  have  been  made  a  fine  pic- 
ture.    We  shall  reproduce  it  as  a  good  object  lesson. 

319.  Dr.  C.  E.  Tegtmeier. — "The  Drive"  is  a  finely  selected  subject  from  prob-" 
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ably  the  very  best  point  of  view,  but  with  two  fatal  faults,  (a)  The  exposure  has 
been  so  much  too  short  that  there  is  notbiDg  but  white  and  black,  and  the  road  is 
as  if  thickly  sprinkled  with  snow,  {d)  The  lens  employed  has  been  of  too  short 
focas,  the  result  being  that  the  foreground  and  foreground  objects  are  exagger- 
ated to  such  an  extent  that  the  drive  seems  broader  than  it  is  long.  To  reproduce 
such  a  subject  properly  it  is  imperative  that  the  lens  be  at  least  once  and  a  half 
the  length  of  the  base  line  of  the  picture,  and  twice  that  length  would  be  bettei. 

320.  F.  A.  Bragdon. — 'Solitude,"  a  lady  sitting  reading  under  a  yellow  pine,  is 
a  good  photograph  considerably  lowered  in  value  by  a  white  paper  sky,  a  fault 
now  no  longsr  to  be  tolerated.  The  figure  is  good,  but  the  surroundings  are  not  of 
much  interest.  True  picture  making  needs  more  thought  than  this  has  got. 
Ladies  do  not  go  into  the  country  minus  headgear  of  .some  kind,  and  if  they 
should  remove  the  hat  while  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  it  would  be  found  beside 
them.     As  it  is,  the  7x5  print  might  with  advantage  be  trimmed  to  say  4}^  x  3^. 

321.  B.  K.  R. — **In  Bedford  Glen"  may  be  a  picturesque  subject,  but  it  is  diffi- 
•nlt  to  see  just  why  it  was  photographed  as  it  is.  It  suggests  nothing  and  con- 
veys no  impression  and  so  has  no  pictorial  quality,  and  as  the  exposure  has  been 
so  short  as  to  give  only  white  and  black,  black  water,  black  trees  on  which  is  a 
sprinkling  of  white,  and  white  stones,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  reproductive  class. 

It  is  therefore  simply  a  very  much  under  exposed  photograph  of  no  particular 
interest. 

322.  S.  I.  Carpenter. — '*That  Old  Familiar  Tree"  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
reproductive  phase  of  photography.  Without  any  claim  to  pictorial  effect,  and 
shnply  by  good  technique,  the  old  knarled  tree  under  which  generations  have  sat 
is  vividly  reproduced,  and  wonld  have  been  even  more  so  by  a  little  longer  expos- 
ure, although  the  white  sky  here  is  not  so  objectionable  as  in  photographs  aiming 
to  be  pictures.     We  shall  reproduce  it. 

323.  G.M.  Robinson.— ** The  Old  Saw  Mill"  is  a  picturesque  subject  that  might 
have  been  made  a  fine  picture,  but  you  have  missed  it.  The  point  of  view  is 
about  the  worst,  as  a  building  rarely  looks  well  taken  straight  on ;  and,  worse  stilU 
the  lighting  has  been  such  that  the  greater  part  of  the  print,  including  that  part 
of  the  building  facing  the  camera,  is  simply  black  paper.  Try  again  from  consid- 
eiably  to  the  right  and  under  a  very  different  light. 

324.  A.  W.  Pavne.—"  There  Is  Always  Room  for  One,"  a  man  stepping  up  to 
take  his  seat  on  a  well  loaded  wagon,  is  a  very  much  under  exposed  snap  shot  of 
an  utterly  uninteresting  subject.  With  an  exposure  three  or  four  times  as  long  it 
would  have  been  of  interest  to  the  owners  of  the  horse,  but  to  no  one  else. 
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ToLiDOL. — We  have  to  thank  the  Haller-Kemper  Company  for  a  further  supply 
of  this  most  excellent  developer,  which  the  more  frequently  we  use  the  Better  we 
like.  It  possesses  all  the  qualities  essential  to  a  perfect  developer  and  is  equally  suit- 
able for  all  kinds  of  development  on  all  varieties  of  material;  and  in  consequence 
of  its  unusually  strong  developing  power  is  probably  more  economical  than  any 
reducing  agent  in  general  use. 
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Along  with  the  pure  tolidol  came  some  tubes  or  capsules  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned in  our  November  number,  but  specially  prepared  for  the  development  of 
velox  paper,  for  which  purpose  they  are  simply  perfect. 

Picturesque  Scenery  and  Industrial  Views. — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  H. 
C.  Townsend  of  St.  Louis  for  a  series  of  very  fine  photographs  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  along  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  railroads,  with  which  we 
si  > all  have  the  pleasure  of  from  time  to  time  adorning  our  pages.  Through  his 
kindness  we  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  to  our  collection  a  beautifully 
got  up  album  of  the  same  class  of  subjects,  both  pictorial  and  topographic,  all  of 
excellent  quality  and  such  as  to  make  us  wish  to  start  instanter  with  our  camera  to 
such  a  happy  hunting  ground. 

Views  of  Camp  McKinlev. — E.  M.  Miller  sends  us  as  views  of  Camp 
McKinley  several  very  good  photographs,  including  the  "Living  Flag,"  evidently 
printed  on  velox,  and  a  portrait  of  himself,  for  which  he  has  our  hearty  thanks. 
Richard  Hines,  Jr.,  of  Mobile,  has  also  taken  the  hint  which  we  gave  some  time 
ago,  and  enabled  us  to  add  his  likeness  to  our  collection.  It  is  always  gratifying  to 
see  portraits  of  those  with  whom  we  correspond  or  try  to  help,  but  whom  we  may 
not  see  in  the  flesh.     Verdum  sal  sapient t. 

The  Photographic  Image,  a  theoretical  and  practical  treatise  on  develop- 
jiient,  etc.,  by  P.  C.  Duchochois,  New  York:   William  R.  Jenkins. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  that  is  new,  but  very  much  that  is  true,  and  much  of 
which  the  general  photographer  is  ignorant,  but  that  he  would  be  much  the  better 
for  knowing.  It  is  all  tersely  and  plainly  put,  and  while  not  exactly  filling  the  role 
of  an  ordinary  hand  book,  it  contains  just  such  information  as  is  desired  by  the 
more  advanced  pupils. 

But  we  are  a  little  surprised  that  one  who  writes  so  well  should  indicate,  as  he 
does  in  the  preface,  that  a  negative  is  faulty  if  the  sky  is  not  opaque.  It  is  not  less 
surprising  that  while  speaking  of  actinism  he  says  that  it  is  measured  by  a  photo- 
meter. We  are  aware  that  less  learned  men  make  the  same  mistake,  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  author  of  this  very  useful  boak  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  actinometer  and  a  photometer. 

In  Nature's  Image. — By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company.  This  beautiful  volume  may  be  said  to  be  a  continuation  of  o* 
supplement  to  the  equally  beautiful  "Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  by  the  same  author. 
It  tells,  and  tells  so  well,  both  by  precept  and  example,  how  to  make  pictures  by 
photography,  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  aspires  to  be  an  artist 
as  well  as  a  photographer.  It  is  really  an  edition  de  luxe,  fit  ornament  for  any 
drawing  room,  and  a  milestone  in  the  progress  of  artistic  photography,  as  its  illus- 
trations include  examples  of  the  best  work  of  some  of  the  best  workers  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Natural  History  in  the  Stereoscope. — We  are  indebted  to  John  G.  Baker, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  a  series  of  very  fine  stereoscopic  slides  of  natural  history  sub- 
jects, including  spiders,  flies,  beetles,  etc.,  and  think  that  he  has  struck  out  for  him- 
self a  neW  and  very  interesting  branch  of  photography.  They  are  all  of  excellent 
quality,  and  so  real  do  they  appear  in  the  stereoscope  that  one  of  them  elicited  a 
scream  from  one  of  our  lady  friends  when  she  put  the  instrument  to  her  eyes. 

The  Holy  Shroud. — Several  months  ago  we  noticed  the  photographing  by 
Signor  Secondo  Pio,  a  lawyer  of  Turin,  of  the  alleged  miraculous  image  of  our 
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Saviour  on  the  Holy  Shroud.  A  reproduction  from  the  negative  so  obtained 
appeared  as  a  supplement  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Photo f^ram,  the  demand 
for  which  was  so  great  as  to  exhaust  the  edition  and  induce  the  pioprietors  to  issue  a 
special  reprint,  not  of  the  whole  number  but  of  the  supplement.  For  a  copy  of  this 
we  have  to  thank  the  editors;  and  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  alleged  miracle 
they  deserve  the  thanks  of  all — which  is  surely  everybody — who  are  interested  in 
such  subjects. 

The  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg. Company  send  samples  of  a  great  variety  of  mounts  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  various  shades  of  gray  and  green.  They  are  all  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  photographer  who  cannot  among  them  find  just  what 
will  be  most  suitable  to  enhance  the  value  and  beauty  of  his  work  must  have  poor 
taste  or  be  hard  to  please. 
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[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  membsrs,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  journal.]  

LACROSSE   CAMERA    CLUB. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  club,  mainly  the  work  of  members,  showed 
a  marked  improvement  on  that  of  last  year.  There  were  some  200  pictures 
on  the  walls,  mostly  landscapes,  and  of  those  the  work  of  Mrs.  M.  6.  Greenwood 
seemed  to  be  most  generally  appreciated,  although  she  was  closely  followed  by  Mrs. 
James  McCord  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Colman. 

The  exhibition  on  the  whole  was  very  encouraging,  and  the  thanks  of  the  club 
arc  due  to  Mr.  D.  C.  McMillan  for  the  great  degree  of  success  it  attained. 

TOPEKA  CAMERA    CLUB. 

This  club  recently  held  a  successful  exhibition  of  the  work  of  its  members  which 
fairly  surprised  the  public  when  its  doors  were  opened.  A.  W.  Tanner's  prints  in 
various  colors,  mainly  scenes  in  Mexico,  were  much  admired,  and  showed  the 
advantage  of  the  employment  of  something  else  than  the  usual  photographic  shades 
of  purple  browns.  Mrs.  D.  J.  Hathaway's  collection  of  castles  and  cathedrals 
attracted  considerable  attention,  as  did  W.  E.  Culver's  enlargement  of  the  gateway 
to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 

THE   MOBILE    CAMERA    CLUB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  club,  held  on  January  13,  the  reports  of  both  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  were  favorable;  suitable  meeting  and  dark  rooms  having  been 
secured,  the  membership  considerably  increased,  and  a  satisfactory  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  cash  book. 

Arrangements  were  made  and  a  committee  appointed  to  get  up  an  entertainment 
foi  the  benefit  of  the  club,  and  for  demonstrations  of  slide  making  and  the  employ- 
ment of  tolidol  as  a  developer. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Hugh  Rolston 
as  president,  C.  S.  Shawhan  vice-president,  and  Richard  Hines,  Jr.,  secretary. 
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Tt3e  Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  and  pictutes  on  January  6th  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Art  League,  and  considering  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  there 
was  a  very  good  attendance  of  the  guests  invited  by  the  club»  the  large  room  beings 
comfortably  filled. 

The  lantern  exhibition  consisted  of  loo  slides  made  -by  members  of  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York,  including  such  well-known  workers  as  W.  P.  Post,  A. 
P.  Shoen,  John  Beeby,  W.  A.  Fraser,  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Charles  Simpson. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Pape,  president  of  the  club,  was  the  lanternist,  using  his  fine  electric 
light  stereopticon  for  that  purpose.  He  was  assisted  by  W.  £.  Wilson  and  Charles 
McCosker. 

There  were  loo  slides  in  the  New  York  collection,  and  these  were  inter- 
spersed with  statuary  and  colored  dissolving  effects  from  Dr.  Pape's  collection. 
Praser's  flowers  and  nightscenefi.  Stieglitz's  "Scurrying  Home,"  '*The  Letter  Box,' 
his  night  scenes,  and  in  fact  all  of  his  contribution  were  greatly  enjoyed,  as  were 
the  scenes  from  Norway  by  Charles  Simpson  and  the  ice  scenes  at  Niagara  by  W. 
B.  Post.  The  finale  was  '"The  Rock  of  Ages,"  a  colored  dissolving  set,  which  was 
very  much  admired.    Many  of  the  slides  were  applauded. 

The  pictures  displayed  by  members  of  the  club  showed  that  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  by  those  displaying  since  the  exhibition  in  July  last  year.  There 
was  also  noted  a  change  from  the  print  out  papers  to  velox  and  other  developing 
papers  which  give  much  more  artistic  effects.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Shawhan,  one  of 
the  most  indefatigable  workers  in  the  club,  made  a  very  creditable  display,  her 
story  of  ''The  Sick  Doll"  being  well  conceived  and  well  executed.  It  consisted  of 
four  prints  entitled  "The  Diagnosis,"  "The  Prescription,"  "Measuring  the  Dose," 
and  "Holding  Baby's  Nose."  The  prints  were  on  velox  and  were  mounted  in  an 
embroidered  frame  beneath  circular  cutouts. 

Miss  Belle  Tilden,  a  novitiate  in  the  amateur  ranks,  displayed  some  nice  prints 
taken  during  her  summer  jaunt,  and  also  some  very  fine  work  by  W.  W.  Gibson, 
of  Washington,  a  former  Mobilian. 

Percy  Hines  showed  a  number  of  prints  of  scenes  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
including  one  of  the  champion  Freshman  football  team  and  several  of  the  first  snow 
of  the  season  at  that  institution.  He  also  showed  two  of  his  last  year's  studies  in 
platinum,  "A  Bit  of  Shell  Road,"  and  "Barton  Academy." 

£.  W.  Faith  made  a  display  of  some  nice  prints  of  several  historic  places  in 
Alabama,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Pillichody  had  a  few  well  arranged  prints  on  the  wall. 

The  secretary,  Richard  Hines,  displayed  some  prints  from  Algiers,  Africa  and 
Canary  Islands,  brought  to  him  by  Captain  Leganger,  of  the  British  steamship 
Bencliff,  and  also  two  pictures  of  his  own — "Cloudland,"  a  blue  print,  and  "Chrys- 
anthemums," a  flower  study. 

J.  W.  Daniell  made  a  very  interesting  exhibit  of  a  number  of  local  scenes,  as 
well  as  several  in  Indiana  and  other  States. 

The  exhibition  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended,  and  gave  evidence 
that  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club  are  making  good  progress. 

THE    MINNEAPOLIS   CAMERA    CLT'B. 

We  must,  to  the  secretary  of  this  club,  award  the  palm  for  regular  information 
as  to  its  operations,  and  congratulate  Ibe  members  generally  on  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  they  are  carried  on. 
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Since  our  last  notice  they  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  and  raised  the  limit  of 
membership  from  50  to  100,  had  demonstrations  in  developing  negatives,  positives 
on  celluloid,  printing  on  bromide  and  velox  papers,  and  aristo  toning;  and  exhibi- 
tions of  interchange  slides  from  Rockford,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  and  the  work 
of  the  members. 

They  have  also  introduced  a  feature  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special  attention, 
namely,  the  bringing  of  one  or  more  pictures,  especially  by  the  most  advanced  of 
the  workers,  for  particular  and  exhaustive  criticism.  This  is  well  worth  copying  by 
other  clubs,  as  if  properly  carried  out,  and  especially  if  some  one  well  acquainted 
with  art  can  be  induced  to  take  part,  its  educational  value  will  be  very  great. 

CHICAGO   SOCIETY   OF   AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

We  have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  this  flourishing  society  for  a  copy  of  its  con- 
stitution, by-laws,  and  list  of  members,  in  the  honorary  class  of  which  we  arc 
pleased  to  see  our  name.  An  attractive  circular  has  been  issued  setting  forth  the 
advantage  incident  to  membership  and  containing  some  very  fine  half-tone  engrav- 
ings from  the  work  of  the  members.  The  programme  for  the  season,  December  7th 
to  June  28th,  shows  that  the  directors  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessities  of  such  asso- 
ciations, and  from  what  we  know  of  the  members  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  their 
quarters  in  the  Art  Institute,  we  may  safely  predict  that  the  Chicago  society  will 
soon  be  in  the  van 

THE    CAMERA    CLUB  OK    NEW    YORK. 

The  Camera  Club  of  New  York  began  the  month  of  January  with  the 
second  annual  smoker  and  musical  entertainment  on  the  ytb.  The  regular  busi- 
ness meeting  occurred  on  the  loth  of  January  and  between  January  loth  and  28th 
an  exhibition  of  the  prints  of  the  Postal  Photographic  Club  was  held.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  creditable  exhibit,  participated  in  by  a  number  of  members.  The 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work  over  the  earlier  albums  is  very  noticeable. 

On  January  19th  Dr.  J.  N.  Bishop  gave  a  private  illustrated  lecture  to  his  friends 
on  the  subject  of  "Honolulu  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands."  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Riley  lec- 
tured on  January  24th  on  "  Manila  and  the  Philippines,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides. 

Rules  have  been  issued  for  the  club  competitions  pertaining  to  "The  Lantern 
Slide  Champion  Cup"  and  "The  Presidential  Print  Prize."  The  competitions  occur 
iu  March  and  November,  1899,  and  in  May  and  November  after  that.  There  is  to 
be  a  board  of  three  judges  and  slides  and  prints  are  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
fifty  per  cent,  for  "art"  and  fifty  per  cent,  for  "technique." 
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PHOTOGRAPHY    IN   COLOR. 


Hear  Sirs:  In  commenting  in  your  December  number  (p.  333)  on  my  recent 
patent,  you  have  unwittingly  done  me  an  injustice. 

I  am  far  from  considering  myself  the  first  to  attempt  color-printing  by  the  use 
of  miiltiplc-coated  carbon  tissue.    On  the  contrary,  the  devices  of  Messrs.  Van 
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Camp  and  Long,  as  also  several  other  essays  in  the  same  line,  were  very  well 
known  to  me.  But  the  main  feature  on  which  my  patent  was  granted  is  precisely 
what  differentiates  it  from  all  previous  attempts,  viz.,  the  use  of  stratified  arrange- 
ments of  colors  in  a  homogeneous  film  of  carbon  tissue  and  the  method  of  produc- 
ing it.  This  is  my  substitute  for  the  multiple-coated  tissue  and  constitutes  the 
whole  gist  of  my  invention.  Yours  faithfully, 

CORWIN  GlTCHELL. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  7,  1899. 


INTERCHANGE     SLIDES. 


Dear  Sirs:  I  heartily  endorse  your  suggestion  to  collect  and  circulate  a  set  of 
slides  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  anyone  who  sees  the 
ordinsiy  Interchange  sets,  that  many,  very  many  of  the  contributors  do  not  really 
know  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  slide. 

I  make  the  assertion  as  the  outcome  of  a  careful  examination  of  most  of  the 
sets  in  circulation,  which  shows  unmistakably  that,  as  a  rule,  the  faults  of  the  slides, 
excess  of  bare  glass  and  want  of  gradation,  are  not  due  to  the  negative,  but  to 
improper  exposure  and  development. 

I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  regret  that  the  New  York  Camera  Club  is  again 
an  outsider,  but  know  that  many  of  its  members  possess  many  fine  slides,  and  my 
object  in  writing  is  to  suggest  that  the  General  Manager  of  the  Interchange  should 
endeavor  to  borrow  from  them,  say,  fifty  of  the  best  and  put  them  into  circulation, 
as  proposed  by  you,  as  examples  worthy  of  being  wrought  up  to. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  A.  Murray. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington.  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


John  A.  Mosher,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  Adams  &  VVestlake  Company,  of  Illinois. 

Shutter — No.  615,296. 
This  shutter  comprises  two  leaves  pivoted  on  a  common  center  and  swinging 
past  each  other,  and,  having  openings  which  simultaneously  register,  with  the 
lens  opening.  A  spring  is  provided  to  cause  the  leaves  to  swing  and  this  spring 
may  be  normally  adjusted  to  operative  position.  A  dash  pot  is  connected  to  the 
spring  actuated  lever  which  swings  the  leaves  of  the  shutter. 

Alfred  Bogisch,  Feuerbach,  Germay,  assignor  to  J.  Hauff  &  Co. 

Photographic  Developer  and  Proce.ss  of  Developing— 615,792. 

A  developing  solution  for   photographic   negatives,  composed   of   an   alkaline 

aqueous  solution  of  the  halogen  substitution  products  of  dioxvbenzenes,  substan 

tially  as  set  forth. 

James  II.  Smith,  Chicago,  111. 

Developing  Tray — No.  616,152. 

The  tray  is  formed  with  inclined  sides  and  a  substantially  flat  bottom,  a  per- 
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tion  of  the   bottom  adjacent  the  sides  being  slightly  inclined  so  that  the  bottom 
has  a  main  flat  portion  and  a  slightly  inclined  marginal  portion. 

Frank  R.  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
Plate  Washer— No.  617,335. 
A  box  is  formed  with  vertical  grooves  on  its  side  walls,  and  is  of  a  length  to 
receive  plates  of  one  size  and  of  a   width  to  receive   plates  of  another  size.     A 
removable  partition  is    provided  having  grooves  on   its  faces,  so  that   by  placing 
partition  in  proper  groove  in  end  walls  of  box,  small  plates  may  be  washed. 

Chicago  Chemical  Works)  Chicago,  111. 
Trade  Mark — 32,164. 
Essential  feature:  The  word  "Tolidol."  Used  since  February,  1898. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  material  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  Y. 


A.  F.  KuHN. — No  definite  instruction  as  to  *'timing  interiors"  can  be  given.  So 
varied  are  the  degrees  of  illumination  that  our  exposures  have  varied  from  one 
minute  to  from  Saturday  at  2  p.  m.  till  Monday  at  10  a.  m.  Practice  is  the  best 
guide,  but  we  know  beginners  who  have  found  both  Wynne's  exposure  meter  and 
the  more  recently  introduced  expodak  very  helpful. 

J.  G.  Jenkins. — ^The  "illumination  of  the  ground  glass"  depends  on  the  size  o\ 
the  stop,  not  on  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  for  indoor  portraiture  a  portrait  lens 
is  better  than,  say,  a  rectilinear  only  because  it  works  at  f/4  and  is  consequently 
four  times  quicker  than  the  latter  working  at  f/8.  "Made  with  6V^  x  8j^  lens"  is 
meaningless.  The  focal  length  and  not  what  a  lens  may  be  made  to  cover  is  of 
importance. 

Fred.  M.  Van  Dervoort. — The  raison  d'etre  of  the  awards  at  some  of  the 
exhibitions  is  not  easily  seen,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  just  wherein  consists  the  beauty 
of  the  work  of  the  artists  you  name,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  The  art  that  may 
be  in  a  photograph  is  not  dependent  on  its  being  sharp  or  out  of  focus,  but  on  the 
extent  to  which  it  conveys  the  impression  desired  by  its  author,  and  it  may  be  a 
good  likeness  without  being  a  portrait,  or  the  converse,  a  good  portrait  without 
being  a  good  likeness.  Our*append  to  a  letter  on  page  326  of  our  July,  1898,  number 
will  help  you  to  understand  what  we  mean,  and  we  may  add  that  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  picture  making  by  photography,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difHculties  that  the  photographer  has  to  meet,  is  the  suppression  by  diffu- 
sion of  focus  or  otherwise,  of  everything  extraneous  to  or  not  necessary  for  the 
composition.  Regarding  the  reproduced  portrait,  we  did  not  say  it  had  only  one 
fault,  but  that  the  only  mistake  was  placing  the  light  against  the  light  of  the  back- 
ground; and  that  was  with  special  reference  to  the  method  of  lighting,  not  to  its 
pictorial  quality.  Speaking  of  it  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  we  should  have  to 
class  it  as  a  good  example  of  the  higher  class  of  ordinary  professional  portrait- 
tirc;  what  has  recently  come  to  be  designated  as  "the  usual  thing."  , 
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Notwithstanding  the  letter  oi  Gorham  Dana  on  page  327  of  the  number  already 
referred  to,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with  ordinary  and  sufficiently 
intelligent  care  the  use  of  acetylene  from  a  properly  constructed  generator  is 
attended  with  no  mere  danger,  indeed  not  nearly  so  much,  as  the  use  of  house  gas 
or  kerosene.  There  are  already  thousands  of  small  generators  employed  in  lantern 
illumination,  and  there  is  yet  to  be  recorded  a  single  accident  not  traceable  to  care- 
lessness or  ignorance,  or,  which  is  generally  the  case,  to  both  combined. 

Evelyn  Harris. — We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  college  you  mention  except 
through  its  advertisements,  nor  can  we  advise  you  without  knowing  the  object  you 
have  in  view.  If  you  write  again  please  notice  the  instructions  at  the  head  of  this 
column. 

Alfred  L.  Fitch. — We  cannot  spare  room  here  to  tell  you  how  to  make  print- 
ing out  paper.  You  may  find  all  about  it  in  "Aristotypes  and  How  to  Make  Them." 
to  be  got  from  our  publishers. 

C.  F.  Hageman. — The  lens  mentioned  is  quite  good  enough  for  all  round  work, 
if  the  focus  be  long  enough,  not  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest 
way  of  the  plate.  Focus  a  distant  object  and  the  distance  between  the  ground  glass 
and  the  diaphragm  will  be  near  enough  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  practical 
purposes.  The  plate  you  mention  is  as  good  as  any  other  and  is  about  f/8o  on 
Wynne's  exposure  meter.  The  best  developer  is  that  with  which  you  are  best 
acquainted.    Practically  they  are  all  equally  good. 

Fred  J  Mabie. — We  do  not  reply  privately,  (i)  special  portrait  velox.  (2) 
special  rough  velox  or  carbon  velox.  (3)  For  enlarging  from,  the  negative  should 
be  of  medium  density  and  ample  detail.  (4)  The  developer  with  which  you  are  besi 
acquainted  is  the  best  for  you.  We  do  not  recommend  any  paper  in  particular.  (5) 
//16  or  f/22,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  subject.  (6)  To  secure  perspective  that 
will  appear  to  be  true  the  portion  of  a  negative  by  a  lens  of  6  inches  to  be  enlarged 
should  not  exceed,  say,  454x3^4.  Before  writing  again  please  read  the  notice  at  the 
head  of  this  column. 

J.  A.  Anderson. — We  understand  that  Steffens  of  Chicago  includes  the  making 
of  daguerreotypes  as  a  branch  of  his  business.  Our  first  coating  boxes  were  made 
by  grinding  with  emery  and  water  on  a  flat  stone  the  mouths  of  ordinary  gallipots 
till  they  were  air-tight  when  covered  by  a  piece  of  "patent  plate"  g:lass,  and  they 
answered  the  purpose  very  well. 

R.  G.  Peck. — We  cannot  spare  room  for  instructions  for  the  making  of  carbon 
tissue,  because  it  can  be  bought  better  and  cheaper  than  you  could  make  it.  See 
page  539  of  our  December  number.  You  may  take  our  word  for  it  that  the  writer 
to  whom  you  refer  is  one  of  the  most  generous  and  big  hearted  souls  in  existence, 
and  his  desire  is  only  to  be  helpful.  When  we  tell  you  that  he  spent  over  forty 
3'ears  of  his  life  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  on  chemistry  you  may  be  better  able  to 
judge  as  to  his  knowledge.  For  direct  work  8^4x6^^  is,  for  many  reasons,  to  be 
preferred;  but  our  favorite  method  at  present  is  to  employ  our  Bullard  hand  camera 
on  a  stand,  and  from  the  4x5  so  made  to  select  about  41^x3%  for  enlargement  to 
8x10. 

Chas.  S.  Davis. — You  will  find  all  your  questions  fully  answered  in  "The  Right 
Road  to  Photography,"  to  be  got  from  our  publishers. 

Albert  N.  Chittenden. — Yes,  add  two  ounces  of  your  solution  to  fourteen 
ounces  of  water.    The  hypo  is  as  good  as  ever. 

C.  F.  ScHROEDKR.— See  page  a52  of  our  October,  1898,  number. 
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'*  Index  Rerum  Photographic,""  by  Dr.  fohn  H.Janeway^  U.S.A.,  continued  from  page  44,  Vol.  X  [. 

Stance.  All  these  salts  of  zinc  have  an  acid  reaction,  turning  blue  litmus 
red.  They  cause  vomiting  if  taken  internally,  which  is  fortunate,  as  they 
are  strong  poisons. 

Zinc  Htpochlorate. — Zn  CI,  Oa  =  i68.  This  salt  of  hypochlorous  acid  may  be 
prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  to  a  solution  of  calcium 
hypochlorite  and  then  filtering  off  the  insoluble  calcium  sulphate  formed. 
Id  this  state  it  will  be  mixed  with  zinc  chloride,  but  this  latter  substance 
will  not  interfere  with  its  use  as  a  hypo  eliminator.  Its  use  in  photography 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  zinc  will  dissolve 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  so  that  it  is  used  to  eliminate  hypo  from  prints  after 
clearing.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  zinc  is  added  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  a  mutual  reaction  takes  place 
between  the  two,  sodium,  hydrogen  sulphate  and  zinc  chloride  being 
formed.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in  its  use,  as  it  is  an 
unstable  body  and  gives  off  chlorine  on  keeping.  If  this  chlorine  comes 
into  contact  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  acts  upon  it 
with  deposition  of  free  sulphur,  which  will  be  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the 
paper  and  will  probably  combine  with  the  silver. 

Zinc,  Presence  of,  in  Commercial  Magnesium. — M.  Bolas  has  examined  five 
samples  of  commercial  magnesium  and  in  one  found  as  much  as  lo  per 
cent  of  zinc  present.  If  photographers  want  a  light  that  does  not  go  out 
too  quickly  this  admixture  is  rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise. 

Zincography. — A  photo-mechanical  printing  process — or  rather  processes,  for 
there  are  a  number  of  them — in  which  the  image  is  pressed  upon  a  linc 
plate  by  means  of  a  greasy  ink,  and  an  etching  fluid  being  applied  which 
eats  away  the  ground  work,  leaving  the  image  in  relief,  so  that  it  can  be 
printed  like  ordinary  type. 

Zinc  Etching. — A  late  improvement  in  this  line,  by  which  the  image  after  hav- 
ing been  transferred  to  the  zinc  in  the  ordinary  way  is  etched  by  passing 
an  electric  current  through  the  dilute  acid  in  which  the  plate  is  immersed, 
one  terminal  being  connected  with  the  plate  and  the  other  with  the  acid. 
The  result  is  a  very  even  and  rapid  etching  of  the  unprotected  portions  of 
the  plate,  the  back  of  which  must  of  course  be  covered  with  asphaltum. 

Zinc  Etching,  Points  in. — The  zinc  plate  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  well  pol- 
ished and  quite  free  from  scratches.     The  graining  bath  must  not  be  too 
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strong,  or  a  decided  *'  tooth  "  will  be  given  which  will  prevent  a  good  print 
being  obtained  ;  the  exposure  to  light  should  be  made  when  possible  in 
direct  sunlight  The  albumen  solution  must  be  well  filtered  and  the 
whirler  used  to  insure  an  even  film.  The  glue  roller  used  in  taking  up  after 
exposure  must  be  smooth  and  in  good  condition.  The  ink  must  be  well- 
mixed  with  turpentine,  and  great  care  taken  not  to  have  too  thick  a  coating 
of  ink,  else  the  image  will  smear  and  the  work  must  be  done  again.  The- 
etching  ink  must  feed  well,,  without  dragging,  and  the  grease  run  at  a  low 
temperature.  The  resin  used  to  dust  the  ink  line  must  be  in  a  very  fine 
powder,  so  as  to  give  a  close  resiut  to  the  acid.  Do  not  try  etching  at  all 
until  a  suitable  etching  tray  is  provided,  a  tray  less  than  i8x  15x9. 
inches  being  of  no  use.  A  good  hot  plate,  a  good  nap  roller  and  a  good 
smooth  glazed  roller  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Zirconium. — Zr.  =  90.  This  is  a  tetrad  metal,  intermediate  in  many  of  its  prop- 
erties between  aluminum  and  silicon.  Its  oxide,  zirconia,  was  first 
obtained  by  Kluperth,  in  1789,  from  zircon,  which  is  a  silicate  of  zir- 
conium. It  is,  like  silicon,  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  states, 
amorphous,  crystalline  and  graphuloidal.  Zirconium  is  but  little  attacked 
by  the  ordinary  acids,  but  hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Zirconium  Oxide  Zr.  0«  =  12.2. — Zirconia. — A  hard,  white  powder  resembling^ 
silica  compressed  into  cylinders;  has  been  recommended  for  use  in  the 
lime  light  instead  of  lime.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
pure.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  so  that  before  the  mixed  gases  it 
gives  a  bright  white  spot  of  light  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Zoological  Studies. — Herr  Ottoman  Anschutz  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  his  efforts  in  the  special  study  of  animal  photography.  But  to 
us  there  is  one  great  objection  to  all  the  subjects  from  this  source  which 
we  have  seen,  and  that  is  the  painted  in  or  artificial  backgrounds  which 
he  treats  us  with.  We  have  seen  far  superior  efforts  from  amateur  studies 
made  in  this  country,  with  the  natural  surroundings  as  they  existed  at  the 
time  of  exposure. 

Finis. 
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Wilson's  Mosaics,  COc. ;  Wilson's  Photographies,  $4.00 ;  Wilson's  Quarter  Century  of  Photography,. 

$4  00  ;  Year  Book  of  Photography,  50c. 


THE  OUTING  CO,  Ltd.,  239-241  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York- 


AOVBRTiSBMENTS. 


a  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Compact, 

Eleeant, 

Convenient. 


Shows  Views  More  ■ 

BriUUntly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Fioder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  for  Descriptior 


Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 


528  N.  St    Paul  St., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


OUR     NENV    PLATE  -■ / 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  flow  ready,  and  is  intended  for  tbose  who  must  use 

A    VERY    RAPID    PLATE. 

Boatwlok.  HHrrlaon  A.  Co.,         It  works  soft,  free  from  fog,  and  will  keep. 
Btintkiyn,  W.  F.,  ^^^^^ 

BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO,,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 

Are  you  in  a  burry  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 
paper— prompt  delivery. 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SEND   4    CENTS 


■■mplB  oronr  well  knowo 

BVBCIAI.    BI.ITK    PAPEK. 

Thl*  It  "h  aOOD  THINO"  K  -FUm  IT  Alma." 
Made  rmbersr;  daj,  and  <a>o1d  atlSceaupar 
7ard  (27  Inchaa  vMe),  md  cbi  to  %aj  lUe— poM- 
age   prepaid    by   na,      Ti>    be    bad  OMLT    at 

169  A  167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
THB   OBRIC   CABIBRA   CO. 

EVEHrTHme  for  the  PHOTOVHAPHtn. 


SALE    AND     BXCHANQE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material^  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchangee, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ine  m  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted^A  gcx>d  single  lens  of  from 
14  to  18  inch  focal  length.  Must  be  cheap 
for  cash.  R.  Payne,  Lock  Box  No.  851, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

For  Exchange  —  A  4x5  Eastman 
Kodack  in  good  condition,  also  Diamond 
Ring,  to  exchange  for  a  better  camera. 
Albert  Cesal.  760  W.i8th  St, Chicago,  III. 

WanUd—h  good  Camera  and  Lens, 
4x5.  Write  description  and  price.  C. 
C.  HoUenbaen,  20  £.  Broad  St.,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

lVanted^2o  inch  Double  Symmetrical 
Leas,  good  quality,  also  8  x  10  or  11  x  14 
box.  Give  description  and  lowest  spot 
cash  price.  B.  A.  Wheatley,  Temple 
Court,  New  York. 

Wanied^K  6^x8^  long  focus  re- 
yersible  back  camera.  State  lowest 
cash  price.  Alex.  Dundas,  Box  71, 
Andover,  Mass. 

For  Sale — A  No.  2  folding  Hawk- 
e^e,  5x7,  without  lens  or  shutter,  with 
six  double  plate  holders,  in  good  condi- 
tion. Cost  $35.00,  including  holders. 
Will  sell  for  $12.00,  c  o.  d.  Privilege 
of  examination.  Geo.  H.  B.  Turner, 
Ayer,  Mass. 

For  Sale — American  Amateur  Pho- 
tographer for  the  years  1893  to 
1898  inclusive;  Wilson* s  Photographic 
Magazine,  for  1893  ^o  1898  inclusive; 
"Photographic  Times  International 
Annual"  for  1892,  '93,  '94, '95t'96  (some 
of  these  are  out  of  print);  Anthony's 
" International  Annual"  for  1892,  '94, 
'96;  the '* British  Journal  Almanac"  for 
1893;  Wilson's  "Mosaics"  for  1892,  '93, 
'94;  all  in  good  condition,  and  will  be 
sold  very  cheap  in  sets.  Also  the  rare 
"Optics  of  Photography  and  Photo- 
graphic Lenses,"  by  J.  Triall  Taylor— 
in  perfect  condition.  Price,  $2.50.  A 
good  chance  for  some  camera  club  to  ob- 
tain the  very  best  material  for  small 
outlay.  Write  for  prices.  Address  C.  E. 
Somers,  588  Albany  street.  Little  Kails, 
N.  Y. 


For  Sale^Ont  5x7  English  compact 
camera,  Eastman's  (London)  make,  both 
front  and  back  focus,  etc.  Six  double 
(book)  plate-holders,  of  solid  mahogany, 
numbered  with  sunken  ivory  disks;  the 
whole  enoased  in  a  brown  canvas  carry- 
ing-case, bound  with  leather,  and  lined 
with  green  baize.  Also,  a  tripod  of  ash, 
grooved,  brass  tipped  and  pointed,  in 
similar  case,  the  whole  forming  a  hand- 
some outfit,  cost,  (at  discount),  $55; 
will  sell  for  $25.  Is  in  good  condition. 
Also  a  Clark  lens  (5x8)  with  brass 
stops— a  good  lens.  List  $28 ;  will  sell 
for  $18.20.  C.  E.  Somers,  588  Albany 
street.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-^One  4x5  Rochester  (Dptical 
Co.  Premier  camera,  fitted  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens,  three  plate  holders  all 
in  first  class  condition  ;  outfit  cost  $24; 
mil  sell  for  $14.  This  leos  is  particu- 
larly good ;  the  outfit  can  be  had  on  trial 
for  one  week  on  deposit  of  above  amount 
with  the  A.  A.  P.  Address  T.  C.  Fran- 
cis, care  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

For  5a/^— A  6^  x  S)i  folding  Hawk- 
Eye  without  lens,  in  good  condition, 
with  3  plate-holders.  List  price  $45; 
will  sell  for  $20.  Also  a  6^  x  8>^  Ross 
Universal  Extra-Rapid  Symmetrical 
lens  with  Iris  diaphragm  Shutter.  List 
price  $67. 75 ;  will  sell  for  $40.  In  perfect 
condition.  Also  a  8  x  10  Beck  Autograph 
lens,  list  price  $60;  will  sell  for  $33;  in 
perfect  condition.  Albert  A.  Burnton, 
49  Sixth  avenue.  New  York. 

For  Sale^ One  Zeiss  W.  A.  Lens; 
$10.  One  Ross  14  in.  focus  lens,  with 
Iris  diaphragm.  New,  $30.  R.  705,  34 
Washington  street,  Chicago. 

For  Sale — One  8  x  10  Zeiss,  wide  an- 
gle, series  4  lens,  little  used,  t2o:  cost 
$32.  W.  J.  McBride,  177  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago. 

Send  ^our  photo  and  35  cents  for  r 
dozen  miniature  photos.  Matt  or  glossy 
finish.  Address  Hugh  C.  Wilson,  20 
Field  street,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Exposure  table«,aiccurate  for  all  hours  Sn 
year. by  pout  16c.LandonPreM.C01uiiibat,O. 
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Actien  -  GesellscMt  Ilr  Anilin-Fabrikation, 

BERLIN,  S.  O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Developers: 

Rodinal: 


Diluted  wUh  li 


Bikonogen:  ^•g'=^f^'':r'°' 

Amidol: 
Diogen: 
Diphenal: 


Concern  rated  solution  particularly  adapted 
for  developing  freely  eiposert  neEalives  of 
landscapes. 


ElkoDogen.^rfiS.";"' '"  "'  •" 

Amidol-      Ssr.'K.V't"'  "■"  ■"  ■•'■ 

Sold  by  all  Dealers.       Ask  your  Dealer  tor  Formulae. 
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pictures 
ITlourtte^ 

IHIGGINS' 
i PHOTO  I 
i  MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  ^* 
own.  The  best  results  are  only^ 
produced  by  the  best  methods  and  ^S 
means—the  best  results  in  Photo-  ^ 
ffcaph.  Poster  and  other  mounting  ^S 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  ^ 
best  mounting  paste—  ^ 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER  3 
'^■"""'—""""■'"■'•'^'--        ^ 

At  Dealcra  In  Pboto  SappIlM,         ^ 
Statlooery.    ^m 


t.  )«r  [ 


laid  by  m 


CHAS.  M.  HIOQINS  &  CO.,  Mlrc     ^ 

I  as  Eighth  Street,  Broaklyp,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.  ^ 
Office,  106  CbarlDE  Crau  RMd.   ^ 


?1iiiiUiUiUiiiiiiiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiiiiUJiiJUiitM  E? 


CARDS  and:::: 
CARD  BOARDS 


;t  all  requirements  of  the 


4»PI?otograpl?2r 


A.  H.  Collins  Mannfacturlng  Go. 


No.  527  ARCH  STREET 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


These  Standard  Goods  are  for  sale  by  all  Dealer 
in   Photographic   Supplies. 


401  W.  59TM  ST. 


Pfioto-KODAKS-Suppfies 

Headquarters  for  Den/oping,  Printing  and  Enlarging. 


J.  F.  LLOYD, 


N.  W.  Cor.  59TH  St.  &  Columbus  Ave. 


Have  your  negatives  TTT^T   /^'V'    PAPER   by 
printed  on V  JZ^ivVJ-A. 


H.  K.    TIEMAKK, 


Kt*rdleu  of  weather. 


17   West   *2d   St., 


ADVERTISBMENTS. 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Firefly 
Candles 

ARE  SLOW 

FOR  EQUALIZINO   AND 
SOFTENINO  THE  UOHT 

Burn  in  Five  Secoods 

40c.  PIff  BOX  OF  S. 

Remember  Fireflf ! 

Q.  QENNERT 


MANUfACTVRSR 


34-36  B.  13th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


'Tis  Quicker 
Tlian  a  Shutter 

FIREFLY 


cS^ 


Flash 
Powder 

INSTANTANEOUS 

THE  noST  R/IPID  BURN- 
ING POWDER  IN  THE 
MARKET. 


•\r^ 


UNIV.  •  .►•  A\iCH. 

MAR  25  1899 


IsburB  Salon.  By  Amelia  Vai 

"SHIELD    OF    ACHILLES." 


American  Amateur  Photographer. 


MARCH,   1899. 


Long  Focus  Lenses. 

'T^HE  American  Amateur  Photog- 
*  RAPHER  deserves  credit  for  its 
crusade  against  the  emploj'meiit  of 
short  focus  lenses  for  pictorial  pur- 
poses, and  it  must  be  gratifying  to 
its  editors  to  see  that  their  fight  is 
bearing  fruit, 

The  dictum  that  "the  lens  should 
he  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  length 
of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  and 
that  twice  that  length  is  better"  has 
been  abundantly  proved  to  be 
By  R. M.  Walker.  sound,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  E. 
Partridge,  in  his  article  in  the  feb- 

'■CATHKRINE,  " 

ruary  number,  seeks  to  limit  it  to 
the  minimum  induces  me  to  take  a  part  in  the  controversy.  It 
is  true  that  Dailmeyer,  than  whom  we  need  no  better  authority 
so  far  as  optics  is  concerned,  has  stated  that  the  desirable  focal  length 
is  the  diagonal  of  the  plate,  which  in  plates  of  the  ordinary  proportion 
is  less  than  the  minimum  insisted  on  by  the  A.  A.  P.,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  Mr.  F.  M.  SutcHfFe,  a  much  better  authority  when  pictorial 
photography  is  in  question,  says  that  "the  lens  should  never  be 
shorter  than  twice  the  base  line  of  the  plate,"  and  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  EagMsh  A »uz/eur  PAo/o^afi/ier  there  appears  the  most  con- 
vincing pictorial  argument  in  favor  of  its  being  very  much 
longer. 
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It  occurs  ill  an  illustrated  article  by  M.  Robert  Demachy,  the  well 
known  Parisian  artist,  a  plea  for  the  employment  of  the  telephoto 
lens,  and  includes  three  half-tone  reproductions  from  three  negatives 
of  the  same  subject,  taken  respectively  by  a  Zeis  anastigmat  of  about 
8  in.  focus,  a  Dallmeyer  rapid  landscape  of  n  in.,  and  a  telephoto  of 
at  least  three  times  that  length,  the  plates  being  about  lo  x  8;  and  as 
tu  the  vastly  greater  degree  of  apparent  correctness  in  the  perspective 
of  the  planes  included  in  the  latter  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

Why  it  should  and  must  be  so  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  but 
as  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it,"  and  one  convinc- 
ing experiment  is  worth  many  pages  of  explanation,  whoever  will  do 
as  I  did  a  few  days  ago,  and  have  before  him  two  prints  such  as  are 
before  me  now,  will  never  again,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
employ  u  lens  of  short  focus;  indeed,  will  always  want  to  use  the 
longest  he  can. 


I^ONG  Focus  Lenses.  95 

My  camera  is  a  5  x  7,  with  a  focal  capacity  of  17  in.  and  a  front 
adaptor  that  gives  three  inches  more,  with  a  Goers  double  anastig- 
mat  of  7  in.  focus,  and  sold  to  one  who  did  not  know  any  better  as  a 
5x7  lens  for  about  $50.  I  photographed  a  characteristically  suitable 
subject,  employing  an  aperture  oi  f / ^2  to  secure  fairly  good  defini- 
tion in  the  various  pliines.  Then,  with  a  single  lens  of  18  in.  focus, 
that,  unmounted,  cost  only  a  little  over  three  dollars,  with  the  same 
relative  aperture  and  consequently  with  the  same  exposure,  I  photo- 
graphed the  same  subject,  but  from  a  distance  that  included  all  that 
was  in  the  first  exposure;  and  the  difference,  or  apparent  difference, 
which  is  just  the  same  thing,  was  immense.  Right  and  wrong,  or 
truth  and  falsehood,  are  hardly  more  apart. 

I  don't  know  much  about  practical  optics,  but  for  a  reason  best 
known  to  themselves  opticians  increase  the  price  of  photographic 
lenses  as  they  increase  in  focal  length,  the  first  list  that  I  take  up 
quoting  one  of  6  in.  at  $26.50  and  a  12  in.  at  850,  while  the  16  in. 
required  for  an  9,%  x  6'/i  plate  is  $70. 
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A  lens  of  the  rectilinear  type,  of  suitable  length — and  for  pictorial 
purposes  I  believe  there  is  nothing  better— is,  for  the  average  ama- 
teur a  costly  affair,  but  for  general  landscape  the  single  lens,  except 
for  shutter  work,  is  in  every  respect  as  good,  and  the  outcome  of 
snapshotting  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  unsatisfactory  to  make  it  of  lit- 
tle importance  how  long  or  short  the  lens  may  be. 

Those  to  whom  money  is  an  object,  then  may  study  economy  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  satisfactory  pictorial  results  by  investing  in 
one  or  other  of  the  symmetrical,  or,  better  still,  the  unsymmetrical — 
that  is,  in  which  the  front  and  back  lenses  are  of  different  focal 
lengths— type  of  rectilinear  of  about  the  length  of  the  longest  way 
of  the  plate,  and  employ  it  as  often  as  they  are  seized  by  the  snapping 
craze;  and  when  they  aim  at  serious  work,  which  can  only  be  done  on 
the  stand  and  with  sufficient  time  to  give  something  like  an  approach 
to  true  values,  take  to  the  front  or  back  of  the  combination,  which, 
if  it  be  a  symmetrical  will  be  each  about  twice  its  length,  or  if  un- 
symmetrical, the  one,  say,  once  and  a  half,  the  other  twice  and  a 
quarter. 


The  Pittsburg  Salon. 

TTHE  heroic  determination  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers' 
Society  to  establish  a  Photographic  Salon  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  title,  an  exhibition  of  only  such  photographs  as  show  artistic  feeling 
and  sentiment,  and  give  evidence  of  artistic  aim  in  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  at  which  the  only  award  is  the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  walls,  is 
justified  by  the  success  of  the  second  display,  that  while  we  write  is  being 
visited  daily  and  nightly  by  delighted  crowds. 

As  indicated  in  our  last,  the  society  has  unique  advantages  in  the  use 
of  the  magnificent  Carnegie  Art  Galleries,  not  only  as  affording  ideal  ex- 
hibition rooms,  but  in  the  art  flavor  by  which  they  are,  as  it  were, 
saturated,  and  which  permeates  through  the  people  of  the  great  city  and 
its  surroundings,  and  has  already  to  a  large  extent,  and  will  eventually  to 
a  much  larger,  make  Pittsburg  one  of  the  great  art  centers  of  the  country. 

On  the  opening  night  fifteen  hundred  people  were  received  in  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  and  palm  decorated  galleries,  and  it  would  have  puzzled 
the  most  careful  observer  to  say  whether  pleasure  or  surprise  was  the 
more  prominent  expression ;  pleasure  which  examining  beautiful  pictures 
under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  always  gives,  or  surprise  at  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  and  is  being  made  in  pictorial  photography. 


"A   MISTY   MORNlNtS.". 
BY 
ANSON    B.   McVAY. 
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Each  of  the  three  great  rooms  had  its  especially  interested  votaries. 
That  on  the  east  contained  1140  exhibits,  the  work  of  the  members  in 
competition  for  local  prizes;  the  general  exhibition  of  831  exhibits  occu- 
pied the  center,  and  the  283  Salon  pictures  were  shown  in  the  east  room, 
and  on  the  whole,  to  splendid  advantage.  They  were  fairly  entitled  to 
the  premiere  position  they  occupy,  and  fully  deserve  the  attention  they  are 
getting. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  283  Salon  pictures  are  not 
equal,  that  indeed  they  are  far  from  it.     They  include  the  ripe  mellow 


From  Pittaburit  Salon.  By  l^eacoit  Adamson. 


fruit,  the  blossom  of  promise,  and  even  the  bud,  the  first  indication  of  the 
artistic  fruit  that  is  sure  to  follow ;  but  we  arc  glad  to  say  that  they  do 
not  include  examples  of  the  eccentricities  that  for  a  time  threatened  to 
make  photography  ludicrous  and  now  seem  to  be  relegated  to  deserved 
obscurity,  as  not  one  specimen  was  sent  in. 

Where  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  it  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  our  space  to  more  than  mention  a  few  of  the  most  attractive  of 
ihe  exhibits,  and  it  says  a  good  deal  for  the  artistic  culture  of  the  Pitts- 
burg people  that  it  is  really  the  best  pictures  that  are  each  generally  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  admirers. 
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Beginning  witii  the  first  in  the  catalogue,  Prescott  Adamson's  "A 
Winter's  Night"  meets  with  universal  admiration,  and  it  deserves  it,  as  ii 
is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  more  striking  example  of  picture  making 
by  photography.  The  impression  so  beautifully  convejed  is  that  of  a 
moonlight  scene,  the  entrance,  spanned  by  a  bridge,  to  a  village  with  just 
light  enough  to  reveal  the  tracks  in  the  snow,  the  moonlit  roofs  of  some 
of  the  houses,  and  to  little  more  than  suggest  the  trees  that  line  the  road. 

W.  J.  Anckorn,  of  Arbroath,  Scotland,  shows  one  example  of  hii 
characteristic  work,  "A  Good  Yarn."  5,  and  thereby  gives  ample  evi- 


By  Frank  Kaaelle. 


dence  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  professional  photographers  who  are  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  amateurs.  F.  P.  Aschman  shows  much  good 
work,  but  his  "Candling  Eggs,"  11,  although  excellent  in  design  and 
compoation,  might  have  had  and  would  have  been  the  better  of  having 
some  suggestion  of  the  lumination  that  gives  to  "candling"  its  efficiency. 
"The  Last  Glow,"  6,  is  a  very  fine  picture.  The  Baker  Art  Gallery  shows 
some  good  work.  The  aim  is  high,  but,  like  most  of  it  that  we  have  seen, 
there  is  a  flavor  of  the  studio  about  most  of  it.  "Moonlight  at  Mackinac," 
14,  is  an  exception  and  a  fine  picture.  Ernest  G.  Boon's  "A  Venetian 
Highway,"  33,  is  a  fine  representation  of  sky  and  water,  one  of  the  few 
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Venetian  photographs  that  is  out  of  the  beaten  path,  and  out  of  it  to  great 
advantage.  Will  A.  Cadby's  "Design  for  a  Panel/'  59,  is  one  of  the  few- 
photographs  of  the  nude  that  are  nudes  indeed,  with  no  suggestion  ui 
the  naked,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  charming  picture.  W.  S.  Clow  has  a 
style  of  his  own  and  rarely  fails  to  make  it  attractive.  "His  "Blind,"  62, 
is  a  thoughtful  and  affecting  creation,  and  "Take  a  Rite/'  63,  is  equally  so, 
but  in  a  very  different  direction.  **A  Drove  of  Sheep,"  65,  by  Archibald 
Cochrane,  brings  before  us  the  hills  and  dales  that  we  love  so  well  and 
tells  its  story  admirably.  It  is  a  thoroughly  successful  rendering  of  a  dif- 
ficult subject,  mainly  because  of  the  charm  of  atmosphere,  so  difficult  to 
get,  but  so  effective  when  got.  J.  Page  Croft's  "Welcome  Letter,"  76,  is  a 
tine  illustration  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  A  single  figure  in  a  narrow 
panel,  and  nothing  more;  but  every  line  is  made  to  tell.  She  is  living, 
breathing,  thinking,  being  as  different  from  the  lay-figure  style  of  por- 
traiture as  night  is  from  day. 

George  D.  Firmin's  "Winter,"  87,  reaches  the  verge,  but  without  step- 
ping over  it,  of  impressionism  as  understood  by  the  advanced  school ;  and 
is  unmistakably  successful  in  conveying  the  desired  impression.  The 
leafless  branches,  the  stormy  sky,  and  the  snow-clad  ground  impressed 
with  the  footsteps  of  the  weary  traveler  wending  his  homeward  way,  tell 
the  story  better  than  it  could  be  told  by  the  most  fluent  pen.  Emma  J. 
Fitz  is  well  up  to  her  well  known  mark.  We  especially  like  her  "In  the 
Doorway,"  92,  in  which  by  the  artistic  use  of  the  crudest  material  she  has 
given  us  a  very  fine  picture;  one  of  those  that  once  seen  is  remembered, 
and  returned  to  again  and  again.  James  Gale's  "Crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,"  100,  is  one  of  the  too  few  architectural  subjects  in  the  Salon, 
but  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  master  hand,  as  is  that  by  F.  C  Hart,  ot  a 
very  different  class  of  work,  "A  Middlesex  Lane,"  no.  Edgar  G.  Lee 
shows  ten  pictures,  all  in  his  well  known  style,  and  all  of  excellent  quality. 
"The  Evening  of  Life,"  139,  impressed  us  most  favorably.  At  the  door 
of  a  humble  cottage  an  old  man  sits  reading,  while  his  equally  aged  help  - 
mate  stands  beside  him  knitting  the  ever  present  stocking.  A.  B.  Mc- 
Vay*s  ** Misty  Morning,"  167,  a  peasant  woman,  preceeded  by  her  faith- 
ful canine  attendant,  trudging  toward  a  mist-veiled  homestead,  possesses 
all  the  essentials  of  a  good  picture,  and  is  of  itself  evidence  enough  to 
confute  the  assertions  of  those  who  deny  photography's  claim  to  be 
considered  a  means  of  producing  works  of  fine  art.  This  is  not  the  work 
of  the  camera,  but  of  the  mind  that  controlled  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  pictures  in  the  Salon.  Frank  R.  Miller  's  "Cup  That  Cheers," 
174,  we  have  already  noticed.  He  is  gradually  rising,  and  will  yet  take  a 
high  position  in  this  class  of  work,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  E.  A. 
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"A  MAID  OF  ATHENS." 
BY 
VIRGINIA   M.  PKALL. 
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"SUNSET   ON    KANKAKBK." 

Mergenthaler.  His  "Daughter  of  Simonides,"  173,  is  a  fine  portrait. 
C.  R.  Pancoast  is  well  represented,  and  his  work  shows  that  perfect  defi- 
nition is  not  inconsistent  with  truly  artistic  work.  "The  Morning 
Toilet,"  192,  which  adorned  our  August,  1898,  number,  attracts  much  at- 
tention. "Sunset  on  the  Kankakee,"  200,  by  Geo.  T.  Power,  is  one  of  the 
best  representations  of  that  much  hackeyned  subject  that  we  have  seen 
for  some  time,  the  suggestion  of  color  being  fairly  good  and  the  values 
very  far  above  the  average.  Virginia  M.  Prall  is  a  comparatively  recent 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  picture- makers,  but  has  already  climbed  high. 
There  is  a  boldness  and  beauty  in  her  work  that  at  once  demands  at- 
tention. Drapery  is  with  her  a  strong  point,  as  will  be  seen  in  her  "Maid 
of  Athens,"  203,  which  is  thoroughly  typical.  We  expect  much  from  her 
in  the  future.  E.  P.  Streeper  is  also  on  the  upward  path  ;  his  "Quietude," 
238,  is  a  fine  example  of  landscape  work.  Henry  Troth's  work  ih  well 
known,  and  "Cypress  Trees,"  243,  would  be  hard  to  beat.  It  is  another 
striking  example  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  The  "Shield  of  Achilles," 
248,  by  Amelia  Van  Buren,  is  a  noble  picture,  in  which  every  line  is  made 
to  tell,  and  not  one  line  but  what  would  be  missed.  She  has  been  peculiar- 
ly fortunate  in  her  model,  and  knew  thoroughly  how  to  employ  her. 
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Mailiildc  Weil's  work  is  well  known  and  highly  apprcciati^J  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  although,  curiously  enough,  in  a  recent  British  ex- 
hibition she  wished  to  be  classed  with  the  professional  photographers 
The  eight  pictures  here  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  she  is  quite  able  to 
hold  her  own  with  even  the  most  noted  of  the  amateurs.  It  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  photography  when  even  the  higher  grade  of  the  profession 
can  compete  on  anything  like  even  terms  with  her.  Her  "Dorothy,"  274, 
which  was  medalled  at  the  last  exhibition  of  The  Royal,  in  London, 
is  a  perfect  example  of  childhood  portraiture,  and  very  fine  too,  in  an  al- 
together different  style,  is  "Behind  the  Arras,'"  270. 

Want  of  space  and  not  lack  of  very  excellent  material  compels  us  to 
stop  with  the  simple  declaration  that  the  second  Pittsburg  Salon  is,  from 
all  that  we  can  gather,  by  far  the  finest  collection  of  pictures  made  by 
photography  that  has  as  yet  been  seen  in  this  country. 

THE   GENERAL   EXHIBITION. 

The  general  exhibition,  including  831  frames,  occupies  the  central 
gallery,  and  it  is  safe  to  say   that  in  the  competitions  of  a  dozen  years 
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ago  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  would  not  have  been  a  prize  taker ; 
while,  in  consequence  of  the  higher  standard  fixed,  they  were  rejected 
by  the  Salon  judges,  many  of  them  would  have  been  admitted  and  some 
of  them  had  been  admitted  into  previous  salons. 

Here,  as  last  year,  ten  "Special  Mention  Certificates"  were  awarded, 
the  awarding  of  which,  especially  after  they  had  been  reduced  to  thirty, 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Ultimately  they  were  given,  but  nor 
without  hesitation  and  a  desire  to  give  thirty  instead  of  ten,  to  "Cradle 
Love,"  390,  by  A.  Clark,  North  Wales;  '*Day  Returns,"  422,  by  Arthur 
Allen  Dean;  "Mother  and  Child,"  529,  by  Jarret  Bros.;  "Ohio  River 
Scene,"  557,  by  R.  W.  Johnston;  "Carrying  Water,"  600,  by  James  B. 
McClay;  "Mignon,"  607,  by  A.  E.  Mergenthaler ;  "A  Bit  of  Old  Eng- 
land," 619,  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell ;  "The  Cap  Sheaf,"  628,  by  C.  G. 
Moore;  "Saturday  Afternoon,"  641,  by  W.  J.  Mullins,  and  "A  New  Eng- 
land Valley,"  677,  by  C.  R.  Pancoast. 

A  number  of  exhibits  were  marked  "not  for  competition,"  including 
twenty  fine  specimens  of  the  well  known  work,  life-like  portraits,  of 
Messrs.  B.  L.  H.  Dabbs  and  B.  L.  H.  Dabbs,  Jr.  Those  were  mostly  of 
prominent  Pittsburg  people,  including  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Dabbs 
himself,  and  formed  a  ])rominent  feature  in  the  exhibition. 

THE     SPECIAL     EXHIBITION. 

The  special  exhibition  was  confined  to  the  work  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  had  for  its  object,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue,  the  spurring  on 
and  training  of  the  members  to  the  Salon  pitch,  and  an  evidence  of  its 
success  in  that  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  "Society  Cup," 
offered  for  the  most  artistic  picture  in  the  entire  exhibition,  including  of 
course  all  three  sections,  made  by  an  amateur  member  of  the  society, 
was  awarded  to  the  Salon  picture  "A  Misty  Morning,"  167,  by  Anson 
Bidwell  McVay. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  1140  exhibits  included  in  the  twxnty- 
nine  entries  shows  that  what  may  be  called  the  working  members  of  the 
society  are  able  fully  to  hold  their  own  in  the  amateur  field  generally,  and 
to  help  and  encourage  their,  as  yet,  non-exhibiting  fellows  to  follow  their 
good  example.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  future  this  section,  the 
local  exhibition  and  competition,  will  be  held  at  a  different  time  from  the 
Salon  and  General  Exhibition,  which  will  be  an  advantage,  so  far  at  least 
as  tending  to  in  some  degree  lighten  the  labors  of  the  secretary  and  his 

staff. 

The  gold  medal  offered  by  Mrs.  Edith  Darlington  Ammon  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Isabella  Wallace,  the  silver  medal  offered  bv  W.  S. 


Class  II..  BcRinnerg  Competition. 
"AMONG  THE  PINES.' 
FRANK  R03ELLB. 
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Bell,  to  James  L  Nix,  and  the  rest  of  the  prizes  and  diplomas  to  Messrs. 
John  M.  Anderson,  F.  L.  Aschman,  W.  J.  Burke,  W.  S.  Clow,  Norman  C. 
Davis,  F.  E.  Gaither,  James  L.  Nix  and  Frederick  S.  Steadman. 

Just  as  this  goes  to  the  printer  we  have  been  informed  that  up  to  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  i8th,  the  galleries  had  been  visited  by  18.000 
people,  and  that  on  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  two  and  six  the  pictures 
were  visited  by  fully  10,000.* 


Our  Beginners'  Competition. 

\  WE  regret  to  say  that  our  Beginners*  Competition  of  1898-9  has  not 
^^  been  so  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  previous  year;  indeed,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  report  of  the  judges,  it  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  not  so  much  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
entries  as  to  the  quality  of  the  prints  submitted. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

We  have  examined  the  entire  lot  of  prints  sent  to  the  Beginners*  Competitior. 
and  do  not  recommend  an  award  to  be  given  to  any  of  the  competitors.  The 
contest  cannot  compare  with  that  of  last  year,  the  only  promise  shown  being  in 
those  marked  55,  figure  subjects,  and  17  and  10  in  landscape.  We,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  considered  "No  Contest" — "A  Draw." 

(Signed)  W.  M.  Murray, 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 

This  is  disappointing,  but  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  competi- 
tion will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  the  present  competitors  and  those 
who  are  likely  to  compete  in  the  future  will  take  to  heart  the  one  great 
lesson  that  it  teaches. 

But  before  touching  on  that  lesson  we  desire  to  say  that  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  report  of  the  judges,  we  are  anxious  to 
encourage  those  in  whose  work  promise  is  recognized,  and  in  which 
there  is  evidence  of  a  desire  to  advance.  We  have  carefully  examined 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  entries  in  class  first  and  the  fifty-five  in 
class  second,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  publishers,  decided  to 
award  the  first  prize  in  class  first,  figure  studies,  to  the  set  marked 
55,  by  Miss  Nellie  M.  C.    Knappen,    Minneapolis,  and   the  second  to 


*  Strong  pressure  was  broujafht  to  bear  on  the  committee  to  keep  the  exhibition 

open  for  another  week,  but  as  the  galleries  were  required  for  another  purpose  it  had 

to  be  dosed  on^the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  by  which  time  38,000  people 

had  passed  the  turnstile,  and  pictures  to  the  amount  of  $275  had  been  sold,  although 

less  than  a  third  ot  the  exhibits  were  priced  as  being  for  sale. 
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From  Pittiburtc  Salon. 

■'BEHIND  THE  ARRAS." 
BY 
MATHILDE    WEIL. 
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John  Baker,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  having  reached  a  cousider- 
able  degree  of  success,  and  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  what  is 
practically  a  new  departure,  the  production  of  stereoscopic  slides  of 
natural  history  objects;  the  first  prize  in  the  second  class,  land- 
scapes, to  No.  17  by  Frank  Roselle,  and  the  second  to  No.  10,  by  Fred- 
erick L.  Smith,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

Turning  to  the  lesson  taught  by  this  competition,  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence:  Beware  of  the  abuse  of  the  hand  camera, 
a  lesson  that  we  have  continued  to  teach  ever  since  its  introduction. 
The  hand  camera  in  the  hands   of  an   experienced  photographer  who 


knows  its  limitations  and  capabilities  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  bis 
apparatus,  but  employed  by  one  who  has  not  that  knowledge  it  is  sim- 
ply a  means  of  wasting  plates,  paper  and  material;  and  when  that 
individual  is  a  beginner  it  has  on  him  or  her  a  positively  demoraliz- 
ing effect,  warping  their  judgment  to  such  an  extent  that  they  see  no 
difference  between  the  "soot  and  whitewash,"  theresult  of  an  exposure 
of  a  fraction  of  a  second  on  a  subject  that  would  have  required  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  long,  and  a  picture  in  which  the  values  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  true;  and  inducing  them  to  dignify  such  wretched  pro- 
ductions with  the  name  of  photograph,  and  not  only  to  show  them  to 
their  friends,  but  also  to  enter  them  in  competition  with  stand  camera 

We  do  not  say  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  competition  prints  were 
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of  this  wretched  description,  but  of  the  seventy-seven  entries  twent)'- 
seven  were  so  hopelessly  under-exposed  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notfce. 

But  although  discouraged  we  are  not  defeated  or  cast  down.  We 
shall  continue  our  crusade  against  beginning  with  the  hand  camera, 
and  by  and  bye  arrange  for  another  Beginners'  Competition,  and 
although  no  limit  shall  be  set  to  the  kind  of  camera  employed,  we  may, 
with  the  confidence  of  a  true  prophet,  tell  possible  competitors  that  if 
their  only  knowledge  has  been  acquired  through  the  use  of  the  hand 
camera  they  need  not  enter  the  lists,  as  they  cannot  have  the  ghost  of 
a  chance.  Better  a  thousand  times  to  begin  with  a  stand  camera  and 
even  the  cheapest  of  cheap  lenses,  than  with  the  best  hand  camera  on 
the  market,  and  he  that  does  so  may  rest  assured  that  through  the 
former  he  will  learn  how  to  use  and  appreciate  the  latter,  but  that 
through  the  latter  he  could  never  learn  how  best  to  employ  the 
former. 

Since  writing  the  above  two  sets  of  prints  have  been  received  from 
U.  C.  Wanner,  too  late,  of  course,  for  competition,  but  sufficiently 
good  to  deserve  honorable  mention.  For  his  encouragement  we  may 
say  that  the  values,  the  most  difficult  quality  to  secure  by  photogra- 
phy, are  in  **In  Nature's  Garden'*  better  than  in  almost  any  of  the 
competition  prints;  but  why  make  the  pretty  children  stare  at  the 
camera,  and  why  arrange  them  and  their  arms  full  of  wild  flowers 
exactly  alike,  instead  of  contrasting  them  ?  There  is  evidence  in  this 
print,  and  in  some  of  the  others,  of  good  photography,  but  there  is 
also  evidence  of  want  of  careful  thinking  out,  and  pictures  are  not 
made  without  much  thought. 


T 


A  Simple  Exposure  Meter. 

BY  J.   MC  INTOSH. 

HE  simplest  form  of  exposure  meter,  an^  one  which  it  is^well 
within  the  power  of  any  amateur  to  make,  is  that  in  which 
three  or  four  slips  of  paper  or  card  are  arranged  side  by  side,  each 
bearing  numbers  for  the  different  factors  which  affect  exposure,  such 
as  the  speed  of  the  plate,  the  size  of  aperture,  and  value  of  the  light. 
These  are  made  to  move  past  each  other  as  in  a  slide  rule,  so  that  all 
the  factors  may  be  brought  into  position,  when  the  required  exposure 
will  be  found  in  the  last  column. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  most  of  the  meters  in  the  market  are 


no 
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constructed,  the  factors  being  either  abstracted  from  the  various 
tables  that  have  been  published,  or  calculated  from  experiments  made 
by  the  inventors.  The  form  described  below  is  a  combination  of 
actinoraeter  and  exposure  meter. 

It  consists  of  an  oblong  card  with  a  shallow  box  at  the  back  to 
contain  a  supply  of  sensitive  paper.  Specially  prepared  papers  are 
used  in  commercial  actinoraeters,  but  some  slips  of  ordinary  P.  O.  P. 
are  more  easily  obtained.  A  trial  piece  of  the  paper  should  be 
exposed  to  bright  light  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for,  say,  two  min-* 
utes,  and  a  tint  painted  on  the  card  by  the  side  of  the  slot  to  match 
the   color   as   nearly  as   possible.     This   is  for   future  guidance.     It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  light  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  a 
June  day  is  about  four  times  as  powerful  as  it  is  at  noon  this  time  of 
the  year.  In  the  sketch  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  column  is 
headed  **Plate" ;  the  figures  indicate  the  speed  of  the  plate  in  use  as 
obtained  by  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  method.  The  speeds  of  all  the 
plates  in  the  market  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  following  will 
be  found  to  be  approximately  correct:  Ilford  rapid  6o,  Edwards's 
snap  shot  8o,  Barnet  ordinary  40,  Imperial  ordinary  30. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  are  at  equal  distances  apart,  and 
each  successive  number  is  twice  the  value  of  that  above  it.  Interme- 
diate numbers  can  Ije  fitted  in  if  desired.  The  second  column  is 
headed  ** Stops,"  and  represents  the  aperture  values.  These  are  at 
the  same  distances  apart  as  the  figures  in  the  first  column.  The  third 
column  is  headed  light;  the  figures  are  doubled  each  time,  and  are 
quite  arbitrary.  Those  given  will  probably  be  found  useful,  but 
should  be  tested  and  altered,  if  necessary,  to  suit  the  sensitive  paper 
in  use  in  the  meter.  A  test  will  be  suggested  later  on,  but  whatever 
figures  are  adopted,  those  at  equal  distances  apart  should  be  double 
the  value  of  the   preceding.     The  fourth  column    gives  the  exposure 
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required.  Columns  one  and  four  are  drawn  upon  the  card.  Column 
two  is  drawn  upon  a  piece  of  card,  and  slides  through  the  slots  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  main  card,  as  shown.  Column  three  is  made 
in  a  similar  way,  and  also  runs  through  slots. 

To  use  the  meter,  assume  that  we  are  using  a  plate  whose  speed 
is  H.  and  D.  32,  that  we  are  using  stop// 16,  and  are  about  to  pho- 
tograph a  landscape  with  strong  shadows  in  the  foreground  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon  at  the  present  time  of  year,  also  that  the  paper  darkens 
in  128  seconds.  We  pull  up  the  column  No.  2  till  the  line  running 
through  y/4  is  level  with  speed  number  32,  pull  up  column  No.  3  till 
the  line  below  the  figure  four  is  level  with  the  center  of  stop// 16, 
when  we  shall  find  on  column  four  (opposite  128  on  column  three)  the 
figure  four — four  seconds  being  the  exposure  required.  As  this 
would  be  about  a  correct  exposure,  we  may  take  it  that  the  figures  on 
column  three  are  correct  for  the  paper  used.  If  otherwise,  the  figures 
must  be  rewritten  to  suit  the  paper.  The  figures  below  one  in  column 
four  give  the  exposure  in  fractions  of  a  second. 

Landscapes  with  heavy  foliage  in  the  foreground  require  the 
exposure  given  on  the  card,  sea  and  sky  about  one-tenth,  open  land- 
scape about  a  third,  portraiture  out  of  doors  the  exposure  as  given, 
and  portraiture  in  a  well-lit  room  about  twenty  times  as  much. — Pho- 
tography. 


The  Contribution   Box. 

TOLIDOL. 

I  T  is  now  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  metol,  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  developers,  has  an  injurious  action  on  certain  people,  or  on 
people  under  certain  conditions.  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates,  and  two 
years  ago  had  for  several  weeks  to  abandon  my  favorite  hobby  and  suffer 
much  pain  and  inconvenience  from  three  diseased  fingers. 

I  was  unwilling  to  return  to  pyro,  as  for  the  practice  of  my  profession 
clean  hands  are  a  sine  qua  non,  and  as  rubber  finger  stalls  are  a  nuisance 
and  I  had  not  been  successful  with  the  other  developers  I  had  tried,  I  was 
almost  at  my  wit's  end  when  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  then  new 
Tolidol,  and  after  its  continuous  use  for  nearly  a  year,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  ideal  developer. 

Its  keeping  qualities,  in  solution,  are  greater  than  any  developer  yet 
introduced,  as  in  conjunction  with  the  usual  quantity  of  a  sulphite  it  re- 
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mains  colorless  as  water  for  many  weeks ;  its  developing  power  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  competitors,  half  a  grain  per  ounce  being  ample  for 
negatives  of  subjects  with  strong  contrasts  and  especially  for  snow  scenes ; 
and  even  with  an  unusually  prolonged  development  there  is  not  the  least 
tendency  to  fog.  For  the  development  of  lantern  slides  it  possesses  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  various  shades  of  black  and  brown,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  sulphite  employed,  and  it  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the 
development  of  all  varieties  of  paper.  Added  to  all  there  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  American  product,  which  has  some  influence  with  at  least 

Yours  respectfully, 

Louis  Petrie. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

\1/HY  will  newspaper  writers  and  novelists  persist  in  writing  on 
matters  photographic,  of  which  they  are  generally  entirely  ig- 
norant, and  by  so  doing  only  get  themselves  laughed  at  f  The  latest 
offender  in  this  direction  that  I  have  come  across  is  the  author  of  a 
story  running  in  the  London  Daily  Maily  who  hangs  a  good  deal  on 
the  fact  (?)  that  one  of  his  characters  managed  surreptitiously  to 
copy,  by  a  camera  concealed  in  his  hat,  an  important  document  that 
he  was  permitted  to  examine.  Here  is  the  description  of  the  camera: 
"It  was  just  an  ordinary  top  hat.  In  the  center  of  the  crown  was  a 
small  hole,  apparently  a  ventilator,  but  in  reality  the  small  right- 
angle  lens  of  an  instantaneous  camera,  every  wheel  and  screw  of 
which  he  had  made  with  his  own  hands." 

According  to  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  British,  or  at  least  English,  plate 
makers,  have  something  to  learn  in  the  way  of  packing  plates.  They, 
or  apparently  most  of  them,  send  out  each  box  of  a  dozen  in  a  wrap- 
per on  which  is  pasted  or  printed  the  only  indication  of  the  variety 
of  plate  or  its  degree  of  rapidity,  and  the  wrapper  once  removed  there 
is  no  way  of  recognizing  either  unless  by  re-marking  on  the  box,  and 
some  of  them  are  covered  with  black  paper  on  which  neither  pencil  or 
ink  can  be  employed. 

How  much  better  the  method  generally  adopted  in  America,  a 
three-fold  box  with  all  necessary  information  firmly  fixed  on  the  top 
and  ends.     No  wrapper,  but  instead  the  cover  pasted  down,  so  that  it 
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IS  only  necessary  to  slip  a  paper  cutter  or  knife  round  the  edges.  They 
are  easily  opened,  easily  closed,  and  always  safely  light  tight. 

I  suppose  it  may  without  oflEence  be  admitted  that  we  are  some- 
times just  a  little  too  practical;  a  little  inclined  to  seek  too  soon  to 
know  if  **there  is  money  in  it,"  and  thereby  to  sometimes  let  the  first 
fruits  of  a  good  thing  that  should  have  been  ours  fall  into  other 
hands. 

An  example  of  this  not  sufficiently  far  seeing  state  of  mind  may 
be  found  in  connection  with  Ives'  beautiful  and  in  Britain  popular 
kromskop. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  where  a  very 
successful  exhibition  of  kromskop  lantern  pictures,  the  work  of  an 
amateur,  was  given,  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Ives  in  exploiting  the  three  color  apparatus  and  methods,  told  how 
he  had  watched  the  development  of  the  kromskop  in  Philadelphia. 
**The  Americans,"  he  said,  **did  not  see  the  value  of  the  thing.  One 
said  Ives  had  got  color  photography  on  the  brain,  another,  it  was  a 
pity  he  did  not  turn  his  talents  to  something  more  useful,  and  so  on 
ad  libitum,''  Mr.  Ward  advised  Ives  to  go  to  England  with  the  well 
known  result;  the  kromskop  method  of  showing  pictures  in  color  is 
universally  admitted  to  put  all  others  into  the  shade,  and  Ives  has 
achieved  an  enviable  popularity. 

According  to  **Lux,"  in  The  Amateur  Photographer^  light  is  at 
last  to  be  let  in  on  the  nature  of  the  latent  image.  The  stronghold  of 
those  who  maintain  the  physical  or  mechanical  theory  has  always  been 
the  alleged  non-existence  of  the  supposed  sub-bromide,  a  shelter 
under  which  they  can  no  longer  take  refuge,  as  Mr.  Bothamely  has 
promised  to  bring  to  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  English  societies  *'a  bot- 
tle of  it."  When  he  does  so  it  will  be  in  order  to  parody  Burns  on 
the  auld  and  new  light. 

**An'  when  the  (physical)  billies  see  it, 
I  think  they'll  crouch!" 

* 

P.  H.  Emerson,  in  a  recent  article  in  The  Photographic  Times^  says 
truly  that  **the  amount  of  a  landscape  to  be  included  in  a  picture  is 
far  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the  amount  of  oxidizer — the  ital- 
ics are  mine — or  alkali  to  be  used  in  the  developer";  but  what  is  the 
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oxidizer  and  what  part  does  it  play?  The  reducer, the  accelerator,  and 
the  restrainer  I  know,  but  ara  all  at  sea  as  regards  an  oxidizer  in  the 
developer. 

* 

Are  we  degenerating?  Time  was  when  photographic  societies 
frowned  on  those  who  attempted  to  use  their  meetings  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  and  refused  to  allow  them  to  exploit  their  secret  pre- 
parations or  methods;  and  when  the  leaders  in  experimental  photo- 
graphy had  the  spirit  of  the  true  scientist  to  regard  his  discoveries 
as  a  trust  to  be  freely  given  to  the  present  in  part  payment  for  what 
he  had  received  from  the  past. 

Howard  Farmer  has  been  reviving  the  old  nuktigonian  method  of 
developing  in  daylight  by  coloring  the  developing  solution  with  cer- 
tain aniline  dyes,  but  as  there  are  still  a  few  left  who  are  conserva- 
tive enough  to  believe  that  they  can  make  better  negatives  by  seeing 
clearly  what  they  are  about,  he  has,  for  their  sake,  revived  another 
method,  and  found,  as  was  found  long  ago,  that  a  very  much  larger 
quantity  of  very  much  safer  light  could  be  passed  through  a  cell 
filled  with  certain  coloring  matter  than  through  the  ordinary  ruby 
glass. 

So  far  so  well,  and  he  is  deserving  of  all  due  credit  for  patient 
experimenting;  but  when,  as  is  reported  by  Ihe  British  Journal  of 
Photography^  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association,  before  which  the  paper  was  read  and  illustrated, 
he  refused  to  divulge  the  nature  of  the  color-filter  solution,  he  stands 
on  a  very  different  pedestal.  Let  us  hope  that  the  reporter  was  mis- 
taken. I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Farmer  to  willingly  believe 
that  he  could  have  a  photographic  secret,  or  that  having  it  he  should 
seek  to  exploit  it  at  a  meeting  of  a  photographic  society. 

Artists  sometimes  sneer  at  the  so-called  * 'canons  of  art,**  or  rules 
of  composition  and  light  and  shade,  but  I  have  always  held  that  when 
the  sneerers  succeeded  in  painting  anything  that  was  reall)"  good 
those  canons  or  rules  were  to  be  found  in  it  without  much  seeking. 
One  likes  to  see  his  views  corroborated  by  those  who  are  entitled  to 
speak.  Here  is  what  H.  P.  Robinson  has  to  say  about  them:  **There 
are  so-called  rules  of  art,  that  have  more  or  less  governed  all  art  for 
centuries,  that  a  critic  should  recognize  as  having  been  felt  by  the 
photographer,  but  not  conspicuously  thrust  forward.  Or,  indeed,  he 
may  be  praised  for  grandly  disregarding  them,  if  he  is  strong  enough, 
a  case  I  have  not  met  with  yet ^  except  in  ivords.  *  * 
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Velox  in  Britain. — It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  brethren 
across  the  water  are  willing  to  admit  that  ^' they  60  sometAtn^^ better 
in  America."  According  to  TAe  British  Journal^  the  introduction  in 
Britain  of  Velox  papers  by  the  energetic  Nepera  Chemical  Co.  has 
brought  about  a  small  revolution  in  photographic  printing  methods 
among  both  professional  and  amateur  photographers,  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  its  advantages  in  action  are  so  great  and  its  results  so  fine. 

Softening  Process  Prints. — Herr  E.  Rothman  has  patented  in 
Germany  a  method  of  so  softening  process  prints  as  to  almost  obliter- 
ate the  screen  ruling  and  give  to  them  the  effect  of  collotypes.  It  is 
simply  the  application  of  friction,  rubbing  over  the  surface  with  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  a  pad  of  flannel  or  anything  suitable,  before  the 
ink  is  quite  dry,  but  dry  enough  not  to  smear.  We  have  tried  it  and 
are  satisfied  that  if  done  when  the  ink  is  in  the  right  state  the  prints 
may  be  very' much  improved. 

Holding  the  Mirror  Up. — Monsieur  R.  de  la  Sizeranne,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  popular  art  critics  in  France,  in  his  recently 
published  ** La  Photographie  est-elle  un  art?**  tells  some  truths  that 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  photographer.  As  a  reason  why 
photography  as  a  means  of  picture  making  has  not  got  the  recognition 
that  it  deserves,  he  says  that  much  has  been  put  down  to  the  discredit 
of  photography,  but  not  enough  to  that  of  the  photographer.  He 
proceeds  to  show  in  detail  how  exaggeration  of  perspective,  false 
translation  of  color,  white  skies,  sunlight  more  nearly  resembling 
snow,  indiscreet  exactness  of  detail,  hardness  and  monotony  of  exe- 
cution, and  a  lamentable  perfection  in  mechanically  produced  prints, 
are  due  to  the  want  of  cultivation  in  the  photographer  himself.  The 
reproaches  have  been  justly  merited,  but  the  fault  has  lain  in  those  to 
whom  these  very  mistakes  have  hitherto  been  the  qualities  to  aim  at. 
We  have,  indeed,  beard  a  great  deal  of  spherical  aberration,  but  how 
about  the  aberration  of  the  photographic  operator?  It  is  true  that 
certain  lenses  distort.  Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  employ  them  ? 
Why  endeavor  to  include  an  impossible  angle  in  a  landscape,  or  a 
thousand  other  errors?  Simply  because  they  lie  with  the  worker 
himself.  Give  such  a  man  a  pencil  and  paper  and  he  will  show  no 
better  knowledge.  As  to  the  question  whether  to  suppress  such 
defects  suffices  to  raise  photography  to  the  dignity  of  art,  it  must  be 
answered  no.     Personal  intervention  is  needed — not  limited  to  using 
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a  little  more  or  less  of  this  or  that  chemical,  or  the  employment  of 
smooth  or  rough  paper,  but  evidence  of  personal  vision  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  imparting  it  to  the  observer  of  the  picture. 

Recognition. — The  Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  Artists  has  given 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  way  its  opinion  that  photography  has  fully 
justified  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  fine  art.  By  its  charter  or  arti- 
cles of  association  it  is  prohibited  from  giving  the  use  of  its  rooms 
to  any  society  not  clearly  connected  with  art,  and  yet  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Photographic  Society  is  permitted  to  hold  its  exhi- 
bition in  them. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  is  another  asso- 
ciation that  has  been  equally,  or  indeed  more  highly,  favored  by  the 
artists  of  the  brush  and  chisel.  The  authorities  of  the  noble  Art 
Institute  not  only  permit  the  Photographic  Society  to  hold  its  exhibi- 
tions under  its  roof,  but  there  also  its  meetings  are  held,  its  instruc- 
tion and  demonstrations  given,  and  its  dark  room  work  carried  on. 
With  such  facilities,  and  considering  the  number  of  amMeurs  in  Chi- 
cago, which,  according  to  the  Times-Herald^  which  recently  devoted 
a  whole  page  of  one  of  its  Sunday  editions  to  it,  is  about  80, coo,  the 
Chicago  Society  ought  to  be  in  the  van. 

A  New  Firm.  —Mr.  John  A.  Tennant,  for  some  years  past  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Wilson*s  Photographic  Magazine^  New  York,  has 
resigned  that  post  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Ward, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Photogram,  of  London. 

Messrs.  Tennant  &  Ward  are  located  at  289  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York,  and  will  in  a  few  weeks  begin  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
photographic  magazine,  Photo- Miniature^  which  is,  we  learn,  planned 
along  new  lines,  and  will  not  clash  with  the  existing  photographic 
journals.  The  new  firm  will  make  a  specialty  of  dealing  at  wholesale 
and  retail  in  American  and  foreign  photographic  books,  and  will  also 
have  the  American  agency  for  a  London  firm  of   general  publishers. 

The  book-list  issued  by  Messrs.  Tennant  &  Ward  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  above  address. 

*' Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine.  " — We  understand  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Tennant  from  the  associate  editor- 
ship, and  to  enable  Dr.  Wilson  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 
magazine  and  Mosaics^  the  exclusive  selling  agency,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  of  his  large  collection  of  excellent  books  on  photography, 
or  connected  therewith,  has  been  transferred  to  Tennant  &  Ward,  as 
noticed   above,    at    289    Fourth    avenue;  and    that   more   convenient 
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accommodation   for   the   publishing   of  Wt/son's  Magazine  has   been 
found  under  the  same  roof. 

Patience  and  Portraiture. — The  fact  that  in  the  higher  phase  of 
photographic  portraiture  the  amateur  has  got  far  ahead  of  the  profes- 
sional need  not  be  surprising,  because  while  the  latter  has  to  please  a 
not  always  and  not  highly  cultured  clientele^  and,  at  anything  like 
the  average  prices  of  the  present  day  at  least,  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  time,  in  many  cases  necessary,  to  do  justice  to  his  sitter  and  him- 
self; the  former  has  only  to  please  himself  and  may  devote  all  the 
time  that  may  be  required  for  even  the  most  difficult  of  subjects.  As 
an  example  of  patient  perseverance  in  the  determination  to  get  just 
the  desired  effect  we  may  cite  Baron  von  Meyer-Watson,  who,  as 
shown  by  a  recent  discussion  at  the  London  Camera  Club,  sometimes 
spent  five  hours  in  the  club  studio  over  one  subject. 

Smokeless  Flashlight  Powder. — Prof.  Lainer,  as  the  result  of 
many  experiments,  finds  that  the  best  oxidizer  to  mix  with  magne- 
sium powder  for  a  flashlight  is  ammonium  nitrate.  The  best  propor- 
tions he  finds  to  be  two  parts  of  magnesium  to  one  of  that  salt,  and 
he  claims  that  its  actinism  is  greater  than  any  other  proportions,  or 
than  with  any  other  oxidizer,  and  that  it  is  practically  ** smokeless. " 

The  only  objection  to  ammonium  nitrate  is  its  hydroscopic  nature, 
its  tendency  to  absorb  water.  It  should  be  dried  by  fusion,  reduced 
to  very  fine  powder,  and  kept  in  a  well  corked  bottle,  the  cork  of 
which  has  been  soaked  in  melted  paraffin.  The  magnesium  should 
also  be  in  fine  powder,  and  the  two  kept  separate  until  about  to  be 
used,  when  they  should  be  intimately  mixed.  Prof.  Lainer  says  with 
a  feather  on  a  sheet  of  paper;  but  a  wooden  spatula  or  ivory  paper 
knife  is  preferable. 

A  New  Dry  Plate  Firm. — We  understand  that  Messrs.  Von 
Lengerke  &  Detmold  have  purchased  the  well  known  Wuestner  dry 
plate  factory  and  mean  to  put  into  it  the  necessary  capital  and  ability 
to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  dry  plate  centers  in  the  country.  We 
hope  shortly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  their  plates  to  the  test 
of  considerable  practical  work  and  and  shall  be  able  to  report  as  to 
their  quality  and  speed,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  growing  more 
and  more  important  every  day. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  learn  in  painting  is  what  to 
leave  out,  how  to  keep  things  simple;  and  the  same  applies,  only 
much  more,  to  photography.  —Gertrude  Kasebier. 
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Women  and  Photography. 

(Extracted  from  an  address  before  the  Mobile.  Ala.    Art  LeaRue,  by  Richard  Hlnes  Jr.) 

nPHERE  is  no  more  suitable  work  for  woman  than  photography, 
*  whether  she  takes  it  up  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  profession,  or  sim- 
ply as  a  delightful  pastime  to  give  pleasure  to  herself  and  others.  She  is 
by  nature  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work,  and  photography  is  becomingi 
more  and  more  recognized  as  a  field  of  endeavor  peculiarly  suited  to 
women.  There  is  scarcely  a  woman  who  has  not  some  inborn  artistic  feel- 
ing, latent  though  it  may  be  till  brought  out  by  study  and  training.  Never- 
theless it  is  there,  and  its  presence  in  greater  or  less  degree  is  promise  of 
success  in  photography.  Cleanliness  and  patience  are  two  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  necessary  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  photography.  The  first  seems 
to  be  a  God-given  attribute  to  most  women,  while  if  they  have  not  the 
latter  in  sufficient  amount,  it  is  a  virtue  that  can  be  cultivated.  Thrf 
light,  delicate  touch  of  a  woman,  the  eye  for  light  and  shade,  together  with 
their  artistic  perception,  render  them  peculiaily  fitted  to  succeed  in  this 
work. 

Success,  however,  is  not  to  be  attained  by  simply  "pushing  the  button'' 
and  leaving  to  others  "to  do  the  rest."  That  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of 
photgraphy  which  is  responsible  for  so  much  bad  work  and  so  many 
dissatisfied  amateurs.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  photography, 
any  more  than  there  is  in  any  other  branch  of  human  effort.  Success  is* 
only  attained  by  careful,  painstaking  manipulation,  together  with  hard 
study. 

It  was  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  how  to  become 
photographers,  but  rather  to  lay  before  you  what  women  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  photography.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  foremost  woman  in 
the  ranks  of  photography  to-day  is 

MRS.   CATHARINE  WEED  WARD, 

of  London,  England.  Though  now  the  wife  of  an  Englishman,  she  is  an 
American  by  birth.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Barnes,  of  New 
York,  and  Emily  P.  Weed,  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Thurlow 
Weed,  well  known  in  his  day  in  the  newspaper  life  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Ward  was  the  first  to  respond  to  my  request,  and  has  sent  me  a  mass  of  in- 
formation about  herself,  from  which  I  have  extracted  such  as  I  thought 
you  would  find  interesting.  As  a  child  she  "wanted  to  learn  to  do  some 
one  thing."  She  was  also  inspired  with  the  desire  to  earn  her  own  living, 
and  with  the  brave  resolve  to  gain  equal  opportunities  with  her  brothers. 
"I  could  not,"  she  says,  "see  why  my  brothers  should  have  education, 
public  life,  opportunity,  any  more  than  myself."     She  was  fond  of  books 
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and  was  a  close  student,  and,  while  her  parents  were  greatly  interested  in 
education,  socially  in  those  days  Miss  Barnes'  desire  to  make  her  own 
living  was  regarded  as  a  mild  sort  of  lunacy.    She  cared  very  little  what 
society  people  might  think,  but  quietly  made  her  own  resolves.    She  en- 
tered Vassar  College,  but  pursued  her  studies  with  such  eagerness  that 
her  health  broke  down  and  she  was  forced  to  leave  before  she  had  gone 
more  than  half  way.    Her  desire  for  self-support  continually  asserted  it- 
self, and  she  made  an  effort  to  earn  something  by  painting.    Family  rea- 
sons prevented  her  from  going  out  to  make  a  position  for  herself  in  the 
world,  and  her  mother's  health  requiring  her  constant  care,  she  gave 
twelve  years  of  her  life  to  that  mother,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is 
now  reaping  the  reward  of  that  filial  devotion.    As  Miss  Barnes,  she  took 
up  photography  in  1886,  the  suggestion  that  she  could  make  it  her  special- 
ty having  first  come  from  her  mother.    Success  was  not  slow  to  come  to 
her,  for  she    had  prepared  herself  by  long  years  of  study.    Her  talents 
were  more  and  more  recognized.    Her  first  studio  was  an  attic  papered 
with  the  rules  of  the  art  of  which  she  has  since  become  a  mistress,  and 
her  dark  room  was  a  bathroom.    She  worked  patiently  and  perseveringly 
and  finally  joined  the  society  of  New  York  Amateur  Photographers, 
where  she  read  so  many  practical  papers  that  invitations  came  pouring 
in  upon  her  from  other  clubs  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her  experience. 
She  is  the  first  woman  these  societies  had  the  good  sense  to  acknowledge, 
and  she  proved,  as  so  many  have  done,  that  it  is  the  first  step  which 
counts. 

She  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer 
for  a  number  of  years,  resigning  that  position  in  1894,  and  is  now  a  member  of 
many  of  the  most  exclusive  photographic  societies  of  America  and  Great 
Britain.  She  read  a  paper  on  "Amateur  Photography"  at  the  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  and  was  a  member  of  the  liberal  arts  board  of  judges,  be- 
ing the  only  woman  representing  photography  there. 

Mrs.  Ward  is  not  alone  interested  in  photography,  but  in  literature  as 
well,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  successful  lecturer. 

In  her  letter  to  me  she  says:  "Before  my  marriage  brought  me  to 
England  I  did  considerable  figure  work,  and  perhaps  that  would  interest 
your  audience  better  than  views.  We  were  in  America  last  winter  to 
visit  my  family  and  to  lecture  on  Shakespeare  with  my  lantern  slides.  We 
plan  to  be  there  again  next  year  with  a  similar  Dickens  lecture." 

Miss  EMMA  JUSTINE  FARNSWORTH, 

of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  another  woman  who  has  taken  high  position  in  the 
ranks  of  women  photographers.     Her  exquisite  work  is  well  known  in  the 
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East,  and  she  has  been  medalled  almost  times  without  number.  I  regret 
that  Miss  Farnsworth  has  sent  me  nothing  of  her  personality.  She  says 
that  to  make  a  success  of  photography  one  should  have  a  keen  artistic 
temperament  and  endless  patience,  for,  like  any  other  branch  of  art, 
photography  requires  close  application  and  the  road  is  long.  Relative 
to  how  she  happened  to  become  interested  in  photography,  Miss  Farns- 
worth writes : 

'^A  camera  and  outfit  was  given  me  for  a  Christmas  present.  I  did 
not  want  it,  but  out  of  compliment  to  the  donor,  when  summer  came  E 
tried  to  make  a  picture,  and  after  various  attempts  (following  directions 
in  the  books)  to  get  a  picture,  and  being  utterly  unsuccessful,  I  became 
interested.  It  was  weeks  before  I  got  anything,  and  then  the  lens  was  in 
the  wrong  way,  and  the  plates  were  lightstruck  in  the  dark  room,  imper- 
fect, etc. 

"Stopping  at  a  country  house  with  a  girl  who  was  fond  of  dressing  up 
started  me  on  the  picture-making  side  of  photography ;  and,  some  prizes 
being  offered,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  see  if  I  could  not  do  one  thing  well, 
instead  of  dabbling  in  a  variety.  So  I  tried  to  make  a  picture  for  a  prize 
and  succeeded.  Since  then  I  have  taken  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
prizes — medals  and  things.  Medalled  in  England,  Canada,  France,  Italy. 
Germany,  India  and  America,  but  I  find  it  such  very  hard  work  that  I 
rarely  take  a  picture  now. 

'It  requires  very  tempting  conditions,  because,  having  been  through 
so  many  failures,  the  feeling  that  one  little  thing  may  be  wrong  at  that 
one  second  which  will  result  in  throwing  away  all  one's  work  and  tim^j 
and  strength,  makes  the  posing  and  taking  of  a  picture  a  tremendous 
nervous  strain. 

"My  work  is  generally  in  the  open  air,  with  having  to  go  miles  some- 
times for  the  proper  backgrounds,  wind,  time  of  day  and  sun — all  to  be 
considered — and  the  right  model." 

MISS  ZAIDA   BEM  YUSUF 

is  an  English  girl,  transplanted  to  America— quite  the  reverse  of  the 
usual  procedure — who  has  succeeded  in  photography.  She  conducts 
a  studio  on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.  Here  is  her  story  of  her 
work  in  photography.     In  a  letter  written  last  Ma)-,  she  says: 

'^I  took  up  the  camera  at  first  for  amusement,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  I  was  about  to  go  abroad.  While  away,  strange  to  say,  I 
did  not  have  the  'Kodak  craze*  at  all,  as  I  made  no  views  on  my  trip; 
but  I  showed  one  or  two  of  my  very  limited  number  of  prints  to  Mr. 
George  Davison,  of  London,  and  he  at   once   advised  me  to  go  ahead 
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and  make  more,  as  he  considered  what  I  had  done  indicated  the  spirit 
of  the  new  school  of  photography. 

** Shortly  after  my  return  from  Europe  I  arranged  my  studio  and 
started  to  work  seriously,  so  that  my  actual  work  only  dates  back  a 
year;  but  I  think  the  result  is  not  unsatisfactory  for  that  length  of 
time.  As  I  began  to  work,  almost  from  the  first,  professionally,  the 
greater  part  of  what  I  make  is  portraits;  and  I  find  that  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  better  class  of  people  are  quite  ready  for  a  higher 
and  broader  quality  of  photographic  portrait  than  most  professionals 
will  admit. 

** Before  I  had  been  at  work  three  months  The  Century  gave  me  a 
commission  for  a  portrait  of  a  celebrated  personage.  I  felt  it  to  be  a 
very  encouraging  sign,  as  we  have  all  come  to  consider  that  recogni- 
tion from  The  Century  is  a  very  desirable  thing. 

**I  have  only  exhibited  my  work  at  places  where  there  was  no 
question  of  competition,  so  far.  That  is,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  Salon, 
the  special  exhibition  of  the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  and  two  pictures 
among  the  loan  collection  of  the  recent  Kodak  exhibition."  Of  her- 
self, personally.  Miss  Ben  Yusuf  adds:  ** About  myself  there  is  very 
little  that  would  be  of  interest,  aside  from  my  photographic  work.  I 
was  born  and  educated  in  England,  and  came  over  here  with  my  fam- 
ily several  years  ago." 

Miss  Yusuf  is  a  young  woman,  and  while  she  has  very  frankly  given 
me  her  age,  I  am  not  inclined  to  disclose  it,  regarding  it  in  the  nature 
of  a  confidential  communication,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  and 
not  for  publication,  as  the  editor  says.  I  can  say,  from  magazine 
pictures  which  I  have  seen  of  her,  that  she  has  a  very  bright  and 
intelligent  face.  I  also  note  in  recent  issues  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal that  she  can  create  ** a  love  of  a  bonnet" — that  portion  of  per- 
sonal decoration  dear  to  every  feminine  heart — as  well  as  she  can 
make  an  artistic  picture. 

MISS  SARAH  J.   EDDY, 

of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  another  woman  who  has  achieved  success 
behind  the  camera.  She  very  modestly  writes  that  she  prefers  not  to 
give  a  sketch  of  herself  or  of  her  career  in  photography.  She  [has 
very  kindly  sent  me  two  reproductions  from  her  photographs,  and  I 
judge  from  what  little  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  about  her  work 
and  from  the  two  specimens  which  she  has  sent  me,  that  she  is  a  lover 
of  animals,  and  that  through  her  camera  and  in  other  ways  she  has 
sought  to   inculcate  this  love  in  others.     She  is  engaged  [in  humane 
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\vork,and  has  recently  compiled  a  little  book  of  songs  for  schools  and 
Bands  of  Mercy. 

MISS  floride  green. 

I  now  come  to  consider  a  worker  in  whom  all  Mobilians  should  feel  a 
special  interest.  She  is  Miss  Floride  Green,  of  New  York.  Special 
interest  centers  in  Miss  Green  because  she  is  an  Alabamian.  She  was 
born  at  Eutaw,  and  is  a  niece  of  Mr.  Andrew  Pickens,  of  this  city. 
Early  in  life  Miss  Green  removed  with  her  parents  to  California,  and 
it  was  there  that  she  perfected  herself  in  photography.  She  says: 
**Some  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  South,  a  camera  was  sent  to 
me  that  I  might  photograph  my  old  home  in  Eutaw  and  the  scenes 
of  my  childish  recollections.  I  did  not  then  know  how  to  set  up  a 
camera  (and  this  was  no  hand  box),  but  enthusiasm  mastered  all  diffi- 
culties, and  I  was  so  successful  that  on  my  return  to  California  I 
joined  the  camera  club  in  San  Francisco  and  began  regularly  to  study 
and  experiment.  The  plates  of  my  Alabama  pictures  are  still  in  Cal- 
ifornia, or  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  some  of  the 
prints  of  *The  Shell  Road'  and  Mobile  Bay.  Now  I  have  really  no 
time  for  landscape  work,  devoting  myself  entirely  to  portraiture  and 
to  copying  paintings. 

**Most  of  my  pictures  of  children  are  taken  in  their  own  homes, 
for  I  find  them  so  much  more  at  their  ease,  and  by  knowing  the  situ- 
ation of  the  room  in  which  I  am  going  to  take  the  child  I  can  decide 
.on  the  best  hour  for  the  appointment,  and  in  that  way  manage  to 
have  the  best  light  possible. 

**I  have  always  found  photographers,  both  professional  and  ama- 
teurs, most  enthusiastic  and  helpful,  and  to  the  interchange  of  ideas 
while  a  member  of  the  California  Camera  Club  I  feel  I  owe  much  of 
my  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  my  chemicals." 

Of  her  pictures  Miss  Green  says  that  she  believes  in  very  little 
retouching  beyond  softening  down  the  exaggerations  of  the  camera, 
endeavoring  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  lines  as  possible. 

MISS   EMMA  J.    FITZ, 

of  Boston,  has  taken  high  position  in  the  amateur  ranks, and  her  work 
has  been  medalled  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
This  of  itself  is  high  praise — a  goal  worth  striving  for  by  any  ama- 
teur. 

Concerning  her  art  preparation  and  her  work.  Miss  Fitz  says:  **I 
have  always  been  a  student  of  pictures  and  have  had  some  instructions 
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in  water  color  work.  Still,  I  have  never  ^iven  any  exclusive  attention 
to  systematic  art  study.  I  consider  the  most  profitable  work  I  have 
done  has  been  accomplished  through  the  use  of  a  camera.  A  camera 
gives  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  one's  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
composition,  and,  where  knowledge  is  lacking,  to  attain  it  by  experi- 
ence and  the  training  of 'the  eye  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

**I  have  great  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  photography  as  an  art, 
and  there  is  a  great  field  open  for  women  who  will  go  seriously  to 
work.  Portraiture  appeals  to  my  taste  more  than  any  other  branch, 
although  I  have  done  little  in  that  direction.  If  I  do  much  work  in 
the  future  I  shall  hope  to  confine  myself  to  figure  and  portrait  study." 

MissFitz*s  experience  embraces  a  period  of  ten  years,  though  there 
have  been  intervals  of  two  or  three  years  in  which  she  has  done  very 
little  work.  Between  1893  and  1895  she  exhibited  somewhat,  and  her 
work  was  of  such  a  high  standard  that  she  received  a  number  of 
medals.  Since  that  time  she  has  been  absorbed  in  other  affairs,  and 
says  she  has  had  no  time  for  photographic  work  excepting  during  two 
trips  abroad  in  the  summers  of  1896  and  1897.  On  those  trips  she  had 
some  opportunity  for  making  figure  studies  among  the  peasants  of 
Switzerland. 

MRS.    MARY  WRIGHT  SEWELL, 

of  Walton,  New  York,  has  recently  come  into  notice  in  amateur  ranks 
through  her  success  in  the  recent  competition  of  \.\\^  NewYork  Ledger^ 
in  which  she  was  awarded  first  prize  for  her  picture  entitled,  **He 
Loves  Me,  He  Loves  Me  Not.*'  Of  herself,  Mrs.  Sewell  says:  **My 
love  of  art,  I  am  sure,  is  inborn,  as  I  have  always  counted  each  oppor- 
tunity to  see  beautiful  pictures  as  one  of  my  greatest  delights.  Hav- 
ing had  superior  advantages  in  music,  seventeen  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  in  a  purely  musical  atmosphere  as  organist  of  an  Episco- 
pal church  and  teacher  of  forty  pupils,  and  to  excel  in  this  was  all  I 
ever  expected.  Marrying  in  1887,1  gave  up  teaching,  and  in  1895 
my  husband,  quite  to  my  surprise,  appeared  one  day  with  a  Premo 
camera,  saying:  ** Take  all  the  pictures  of  baby  you  can."  Result: 
We  have  an  -album  of  *Our  Baby  at  Home*  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
many  cameras. 

**I  find  photography  a  most  delightful  pastime,  and  am  more  and 
more  fascinated  with  its  charms  and  possibilities,  reading  everything 
pertaining  to  it  with  eager  interest,  especially  Wilsoji's  Magazine^ 
from  which  I  have  gleaned  much  useful  knowledge. 

**My  home   life  is  a   busy  one,  and   many,  with  the   little   time  I 
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steal  for  photography,  would  think  it  not  worth  while,  months  often 
passing  without  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  picture.  In  fact,  I  have 
not  seen  my  camera  since  last  August.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
couragements and  drawbacks,  I  lose  none  of  my  interest  in  the  art 
and  find  myself  continually  making  mental  pictures,  ready  for  the 
camera  when  the  opportunity  does  occur,  or  discovering  some  imper- 
fection in  those  already  taken." 

In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Sewell  shows  her  interest  in  what  Mobile 
women  are  doing  in  art,  and  says:  **I  do,  however,  wish  you  and  the 
Art  League  all  success  and  a  Happy  New  Year." 


MRS.   CHAS.   m'cUTCHEN, 


of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  has  sent  the  following  photographic  autobiog- 
raphy, which  will  be  found  interesting:  **My  uneventful  career  as  an 
amateur  photographer  dates  back  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  to 
the  days  when  the  *camera  fiends,'  while  somewhat  in  evidence,  were 
by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  at  present." 

{To  be  conlinued.) 


American  Interchange  Slides. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  fifty  slides  from  this  society  are  contributed  by  thirteen  members,  and  as  a 
set  they  are,  as  the  work  of  this  society  has  always  been,  well  to  the  front. 

Henry  Troth's  art  is  better  than  his  technique,  in  the  sense — ^and  in  these  no- 
tices it  is  always  so  used — of  true  tonality,  values,  or  gradation  in  the  slide.  "The 
Log  Bridge"  i.  is,  in  everything  essential  to  a  picture  most  excellent;  but  the 
slide,  although  it  includes  very  much  more  than  the  average  degree  of  gradation, 
contains  far  too  much  bare  glass,  not  only  in  the  sky,  but  all  over  the  beautiful 
landscape.  Equally  fine  as  a  picture  is  the  "Ferry,"  3,  but  worse,  very  much  worse 
as  a  slide,  water,  which  covers  two-thirds  of  the  space,  being  simply  bare  glass 
and  the  sky  not  very  much  better. 

W.  P.  Stokes'  slides  verge  on  the  fiat.  A  little  more  contrast  would  have 
placed  them  far  up  the  ladder.  "Profile  Lake,"  6,  with  more  bromide  and  longer 
development  would  have  been  perfect,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Lifting  the 
Cloud  Veil,"  5- 

S.  A.  Latwall's  "Sam's  Point,"  7,  is  out  of  the  running,  as  it  is  simply  white 
and  black. 

J.  H.  Burroughs  is  uneven,  but  leans  largely  to  the  glassy  side.  In  spite  of 
that,  however,  his  "Swans  in  I-ake,"  13,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  slides  in  the 
set.  "Zella,"  8,  is  waming  in  contrast,  although  the  water  is  good.  "The  Ameri- 
can Fall,"  TO,  :s  effective  and  would  have  been  more  so  with  longer  development. 
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and  the  same  may  be  srid  of  "Bear  River,"  ii,  which   but  for  the  far  too  nmcll 
bare  glass  would  be  a  very  fine  picture. 

F.  P.  Streeper  has  made  rapid  progress,  both  in  art  and  technique,  but  is  yet 
a  little  too  much  afraid  of  fog.  "In  Daisy  Time,"  14,  "Bridal  Path,"  15,  and 
"Quietude,'*  16,  are  ail  fine  examples  of  picture  making  by  photography^:  and  with 
just  a  little  more  exposure,  so  as  to  reduce  the  still  too  much  bare  glass,  would 
have  been  equally  good  slides.  They  are  well  worth  working  up  to,  and  just  a 
little  beyond. 

Edmund  Sterling's  "Atlantic  Comber,"  17,  is  flat,  but  a  fine  subject  "Sconset 
BIufiF,  18,  and  "BIrif  \t  Sankaty,"  20,  are  excellent  both  in  subject  and  technique, 
and  wonderfully  (fFective  as  a  study  in  light  and  shade  is  the  "Court-yard  of  Bos- 
ton Library,"  10. 

W.  H.  Rau  is  disappointing.  He  has  excellent  subjects  and  can,  and  therefore 
should,  send  into  circulation  very  much  better  slides.  "A  Rainy  Nigfit,  Court  of 
Honor  Illuminated/*  24.  is  an  exception,  and  just  as  it  should  be,  indeed  a  wonder- 
ful slide,  but  cver^'  one  of  the  other  seven  is  simply  ruined  by  the  representation  of 
sky  and  water  by  bare  glass.  The  "Court  of  Honor,"  23,  has  a  curious  effect  on  the 
screen,  probably  caused  by  its  having  been  photographed  from  a  high  point  of 
Tiew.  The  triumphal  arch  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  view,  and  although  it,  or 
at  least  the  equestrian  figures  on  the  top,  reach  to  the  seventh  story  of  an  adjacent 
building,  on  the  screen  it  conveys  the  impression  of  being  in  size  as  it  is  in  shape, 
an  ordinary  mantelpiece  or  open  fireplace.  The  sky  in  this,  we  may  say,  is  better 
than  in  any  of  the  others,  being  lowered  in  tone. 

Mary  Vaux's  "At  Anchor,"  No.  30,  contrasted  with  the  marine  views  already 
noticed,  shows  well  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  sky.    It  is  a  good  slide. 

W.  S.  Vaux,  in  32  and  33,  "On  the  Gulph  Road"  and  "A  Forest  Trail,"  has  fine 
subjects,  and  has  made  fairly  good  slides,  that  would  have  been  better  for  less  bare 
glass. 

G.  and  W.  S.  Vaux's  series  of  glacier  slides  are  all  of  good  quality  and  fine 
subjects,  with,  in  most  cases,  bare  glass  only  where  it  should  be,  which  is  never  in 
the  sky. 

Prescott  Adamson  must  be  awarded  the  palm,  both  for  effort  and  the  degree 
of  success  he  has  attained.  His  "Winter  Night,"  No.  48,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  slides  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Very  fine,  also,  is  "Calling  the 
Cows,"  No.  47,  and  almost  as  good  and  suggestive  is  "After  the  Storm,"  No.  50. 
His  "Wet  Day,"  No.  41,  is  very  far  behind  the  others,  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
excess  of  bare  glass,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  rain  but  the  umbrellas.  Nos.  47, 
48  and  50  may  well  be  taken  a^  examples  of  good  slides. 

Joseph  C.  Roop's  "East  River  Bridge,  No.  42,  is  a  little  flat  but  a  good  slide. 
"I'ull  Moon,"  No.  49,  is  better,  indeed,  excellent,  but  his  other  four  have  the  great 
fault  in  common,  and  have  it  badly,  bare  glass.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
however  otherwise  perfect  a  landscape  slide  may  be,  it  will  be  ruined  by  a  large 
expanse  of  bare  glass  sky. 

LANCASTER     CAMERA    CLUB. 

This  club  shows  the  work  of  twelve  members,  all  fairly  good  slide  makers,  and 
seme  of  them  ranking  very  high. 

W.  D.  Zell's  "A  Few  Pointers,"  No.  i.  is  a  slide  of  good  technique. 
one  of  the  amusing  kind  that  gives  variety  to  an  exhibition.     "Pequa  Bridge," 
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No.  2,  is  too  thin  for  even  an  oil  light,  but  more  development  would  have  made 
it  a  good  slide;  "^Thc  American  Fall,"  No.  4,  is  from  an  under  exposed  negative, 
a  poor  slide,  and  "Niagara  Rapids,"  No.  3,  is  far  too  much  on  the  glassy  side. 

C.  A.  Saubcr's  "How  Becoming,"  No.  5,  and  "Where's  That  Collar  Button," 
No.  6,  are  of  the  same  class  and  have  the  same  fault,  although  in  a  less  degree. 

Phil  Schaum's  "Ruin  of  Rifle-Works,"  No.  7,  is  of  little  interest,  too  con- 
fused in  composition  and  not  worth  photographing.  "Face  Rock,"  No.  8,  is  not 
much  better,  although  a  better  slide.  "Hoss  and  Hoss,"  No.  9,  is  more  attractive 
and  of  much  better  gradation;  but  "A  Woodland  Dwelling"  has  too  little  fore- 
ground, and  is  simply  white  and  black. 

Chas.  F.  Wilson's  "The  Swimming  Match,"  is  a  beautiful  slide  spoiled  by  a 
bare  glass  sky.  "Figure  Study,"  13,  is  of  the  same  quality  and  spoiled  by  the  same 
cause,  and  "The  Chapel,"  No.  12,  was  not  worth  photographing.  It  is  a  poor  sub- 
ject and  a  white  and  black  slide. 

G.  R.  Rohrer's  "Little  Tailor's  Shop,"  No.  15,  is  a  good  subject,  but  the  slide 
lacks  contrast  The  "Shady  Turn,"  No.  14,  shows  the  road  as  if  covered  with  snow, 
and  "Breakfast  in  Camp,"  No.  16,  is  as  false  in  tone,  and  has  a  too  glassy  sky. 
.  W.  A.  Heitshu's  "The  Knob,"  No.  17,  only  needed  further  development  to 
be  a  fine  picture  and  a  fine  slide.  "After  the  Freshet,"  No.  18,  is  effective  because 
suggestive,  but  "Indian  Hill,"  No.  20,  is  too  much  of  the  summer  snow  kind. 

Leon    R.    Miller  has  a  very  good  slide  in  "Scissors  to  Grind,"  No.  22,  correct 
•  in  values,  and  just  what  a  slide  should  be.    "Conewago. Bridge,"  No.  21,  is  a  fine 
subject  but  a  poor  slide;  poor  because  of  clear  glass  almost  all  over,  and  every- 
.  where  where  it  should  not  be.  . 

F.  A.  Dermutto's  "The  Close  of  Day,"  No.  24,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  highest 
quality  of  slide  making  and  an  excellent  subject,  and  "The  Susquehanna  River," 
No.  26,  is  not  far  behind.  It  is  strange  that  one  who  could  make  these  should 
circulate  either  23  or  27,  both  simply  white  and  black — soot  and  whitewash. 

C.  H.  Wemtz's  "The  Pasture  Gateway,"  28,  and  "A  Quiet  Nook,"  No.  29, 
are  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  well  worth  working  up  to;  but  "A  Local 
Landscape,"  No.  30,  is  of  the  summer  snow  kind.  Compared  with  the  other  we  are 
surprised  that  he  should  have  sent  it  in. 

R.  L.  Taft  does  fine  work  with  a  tendency  to  flatness  in  the  slides.  "Hog's 
Back  Mountain,"  No.  31,  is  an  example.  The  deepest  dark  is  hardly  more  than  a 
middle-tint.  A  more  suitable  development  would  make  this  a  magnificent  slide.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Nos.  32,  34  and  35,  while  in  "The  Road  from  the  Ferry,"  No. 
36,  there  is  breadth  enough,  but  clear  glass  instead  of  middle  tints.  "Lincoln  River 
Falls,"  No.  38,  is  a  grand  subject,  but  the  trees  are  as  if  dusted  over  with  white 
powder. 

Fred  L.  Franklin  is  very  uneven.  "A  Quiet  Sail,"  No.  43,  is  in  every  respect 
and  from  every  point  of  view  a  splendid  slide,  quite  equal  to  anything  that  we 
have  ever  seen  on  the  screen;  while  "Reflections,"  No.  38,  is  about  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be,  or  as  far  below  the  average  as  43  is  above  it,  being  bare  glass  water,  bare  glas.s 
sky,  bare  glass  buildings,  and  bare  glass  all  over  the  trees.  "A  Rustic  Table 
d'llote,"  No.  42,  is  an  example  of  bare  glass  where  it  is  admissible.  In  this  it  is 
.  so  arranged  as  to  flood  the  swine  with  light  in  a  way  that  makes  this  an  enchanting 
slide.    "Grazing,"  No.  41,  is  also  of  good  technique  and  an  effective  slide. 

W.   S.   Gleim  also  works  well,  and  aims  at  far  more  than  "the  usual  thing,"  a 
.mere  record  of  facts.    He  also  realizes  the  value  of  "values"  and  knows  how  to 
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secure  them,  there  being  not  in  all  his  seven  slides  a  patch  of  bare  glass  that 
should  not  be  there.  "The  Haunt  of  the  Salmon,"  No.  45,  is  slightly  wanting  in 
breadth,  but  otherwise  excellent.  "Across  the  Meadows,"  No.  44,  is  a  beautifully 
effective  slide  that,  on  the  screen,  one  loves  to  linger  over,  and  "The  Cot  by  the 
Mil!,"  No.  50,  is  almost  as  good.  "Daybreak,"  No.  49,  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory, 
although  a  fine  slide.  The  light  rising  above  the  skyline  seems  too  local  or  con- 
fined; hardly  spreading  enough;  but,  when  a  slide  reaches  a  point  where  such  sug- 
£^e!^ions  are  possible,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  fact  that  its  author  is  far 
above  the  average  slide  maker.  These  sets  of  slides  bear  evidence  of  the  influence 
for  good  of  the  interchange,  from  both  the  artistic  and  the  technical  points  of 
view,  and,  what  is  extremely  gratifying,  the  improvement  is  greater  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  It  is  gratifying  that  it  is  so,  because  progress  in  the  artistic  is 
much  more  difficult  than  in  the  technical,  and  those  who  succeed  in  the  greater 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  succeeding  in  the  lesser. 

But  they  must  learn  to  know  a  good  slide  when  they  see  it;  must  realize  the 
fact  that  a  slide  in  which  water,  sky  and  secondary  lights  generally  are  represented 
by  bare  glass,  or  which  gives  to  a  sunny  landscape  the  effect  of  being  scattered 
over  with  snow,  is  not  fit  for  exhibition.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  negative,  both  in  art  and  technique,  if,  through  fear  of 
fog  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  exposure  of  the  diapositive  has  been  too  short  or 
the  development  insufficient  to  give  every  degree  of  gradation  necessary  for  true 
values,  and  no  slide  with  more  than  a  trace  of  bare  glass  can  be  true,  the  place 
for  such  is  the  rubbish  heap. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticiBm -no/  more  /Aan  one  at  a  //m^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  JOHlf 
NicOL,  Tioza  Centre^  N.  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advise'd,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce.any  of  them  in  THE  American  Amateur  Photographer.1 


325.  G.  Covert. — "A  Rocky  Glen"  is,  from  the  point  of  view,  neither  inter- 
cs  ing  nor  picturesque.  There  is  far  too  much  included;  and  the  lighting  has  re- 
sulted in  far  too  large  masses  of  white.  As  it  is  it  conveys  no  particular  idea  and  is 
in  no  sense  a  picture.  What  is  here  reduced  to  about  two  square  inches  near  the 
center,  photographed  on  a  suitable  scale,  might  be  made  a  good  picture. 

326.  John  T.  WHiTFLAw.^"Just  a'  Fishin' "  is  of  fine  photographic  technique 
and  a  (airly  good  subject,  but  the  blackness  on  the  tree  on  the  left  is  a  decided 
blotch.  The  foreground  is  also  in  excess,  one  inch  of  which,  given  to  the  sky, 
would  have  been  an  improvement.  Trimming  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  this  print 
improves  it  considerably.  But  for  unnatural  blackness  of  the  tree  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  reproduce  it. 

327.  W.  C.  Frekman. — "The  Dog"  is  a  photograph  of  splendid  technique,  one 
of  the  best  snap  shots  that  we  have  seen,  but  as  a  portrait  it  has  two  serious  faults. 
The  noble  animal  is  taken  straight  on  one  side  so  that  he  seems  to  be  standing 
on  three  legs,  while  a  little  watching  and  waiting  would  have  secured  a  much  better 
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position;  and  the  unpicturcsqiie  lines  of  the  sluice,  with  their  frequent  repetition, 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  eye  from  the  objective  point.  A  serious  fault,  too,  is 
the  similarity  of  color  between  the  dog  and  the  background,  resulting  in  a  want  of 
contrast,  the  destruction  of  distance  and  a  feeling  that  he  is  cut  out  and  pasted  on. 
In  short,  it  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  very  faulty  arrangement. 

328.  W.   B.  Shaw "Where  the  Old  Mill  Stood,"  as  it  is  represented  here,  is 

of  no  interest  Suggestion  rather  than  depiction  is  the  soul  of  picture  making, 
but  while  depiction  is  more  than  sufficiently  absent,  there  is  also  an  utter  absence 
of  suggestion.  It  is  a  very  much  under-exposed  photograph,  with  nothing  to  indi- 
cate why  it  should  have  been  photographed. 

329.  F.  M.  Van  Dervoort. — "Lake  View  Mountain"  has  been  made  the  most 
of;  but,  like  photographs  of  mountains  generally,  it  is  disappointing  in  so  far  as  it 
fails  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  scene  represented.  As  a  photo- 
graph, and  it  does  not  aspire  to  be  anything  more,  it  is  flat,  there  not  being  a  single 
high  light,  and  very  little  contrast  in  it. 

330.  E  R.  BoswoRTH. —  "Garden  Scene"  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  have 
called  reproduction  photography,  without  the  slightest  claim  to  pictorial  effect,  its 
one  great  fault  being  the  false  white  sky.  But  for  that  it  would  be  a  technically 
perfect  photograph  and  nothing  more. 

331.  C.  L.  Hays — "December"  is  a  very  satisfactory  little  picture  in  which  the 
very  best  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  subject,  although  a  little  longer  exposure 
would  have  been  an  improvement. 

331.  James  A.  Kii.ton — "Christmas  Dawn"  was  not  worth  photographing,  as 
it  is  neither  picturesque  nor  in  any  way  interesting.  A  triangle  of  gray,  a  triangle 
of  dark,  another  triangle  of  gray,  and  a  lot  of  black  trees  with  bare  branches,  under 
a  sky  that  does  not  in  any  way  suggest  the  dawn,  conveys  no  impression  what- 
ever. Selection  is  a  feature  of  the  greatest  importance.  Study  your  subjects  well 
and  never  waste  a  plate  on  one  that  does  not  suggest  something  or  give  some  im- 
pression.   The  trimming  has  been  correctly  done. 

332.  C.  W.  Norman. — "Exposition  Park."  There  is  no  apparent  object  in 
photographing  this  subject.  It  is  not  picturesque,  not  suggestive,  and  conveys  no 
impression;  and  it  is  of  no  interest  as  a  study  in  light  and  shade,  as  the  lights 
are  scattered  all  over.  We  should  consider  a  plate  wasted  on  it  See  what  we  said 
regarding  331;  it  is  equally  applicable  to  you  so  far  as  selection  is  concerned. 

333.  Frank  E.  Foster — "Evening  on  the  Iowa"  has  only  one  fault,  insufficient 
exposure.  The  shades  of  evening  are  well  suggested  and  the  composition  is  good, 
but  the  lighting  is  too  even  and  flat.  A  little  illumination  on  the  left  would  give 
just  what  we  think  it  needs.  It  is  in  the  right  direction  and  far  ahead  of  anything 
you  have  hitherto  sent.  The  others  are  good  photographs  of  the  record  variety, 
but  the  white  paper  skies  and  water,  and  especially  the  reflections,  render  them 
unworthy  of  notice  as  pictures. 

334.  E.  W.  Frederick — "Resting  on  the  Bridge"  could  hardly  have  been 
worse,  and  it  is  a  pity,  as  the  three  nice  girls  could  have  been  used  to  good  pur- 
pose. The  two  horizontal  lines  of  the  bridge  are  bad,  to  let  the  girls  stare  at  the 
camera  instead  of  employing  them  in  some  other  \yay  is  bad,  the  too  much  vacant 
foregrciuul  is  bad,  and  to  put  the  two  white  dre.sser  together  instead  of  contrasting 
them  with  the  black,  is  also  bad.  Vou  must  study  composition  and  lighting  before 
you  can  make  pictures. 

335.  B.  E.  HoRTON.— "By  the  Brookside"  is  a  good  subject  not  well  photo- 
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graphed.  The  main  fault  is  want  of  exposure,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is 
little  else  than  white  and  black.  The  figure  is  also  a  mistake,  standing  stiffly  and 
staling  at  the  camera,  instead  of,  as  she  might  have  been,  assisting  to  convey  some 
desired  impression.  To  make  a  picture  of  such  a  subject  you  must  give  a  much 
longer  exposure,  and  should  decide  as  to  the  impression  you  wish  to  convey,  and, 
to  the  best  of  your  ability,  arrange  the  available  material  so  as  to  do  it.  If  you 
want  to  introduce  figures,  always  a  risky  business,  see  that  their  dresses  are  in 
keeping  with  the  scene. 

33lS.  W.  H,  Blacar. — "In  the  Valley**  is  considerably  under  exposed,  the. 
shadows  in  the  pile  of  faggots  being  simply  black,  and  the  composition  might  have 
been  better,  sky  and  landscape  forming  practically  two  wedges.  A  slightly  different 
point  of  view  and  much  longer  exposure  would  have  been  better. 

337.  C.  E.  SoDERSTROM.  — "Comfort  in  Our  Sorrows,"  a  woman  with  a  book, 
presumably  the  Bible,  in  her  hands,  and  her  eyes  directed  upwards,  is  better  in 
design  than  in  execution.  The  lighttng  has  been  full  and  flat,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
expression  of  the  eyes,  and  the  body  of  the  figure  has  not  been  sufficiently  lighted. 
The  printing  in  a  badly  defined  oval,  with  the  figure  squeezed  up  to  one  side,  is  a 
fault  serious  enough  to  ruin  any  picture,  however  otherwise  perfect.  Try  again 
with  a  differently  arranged  light,  place  the  figure  nearer  the  middle  and  print  the 
whole  of  the  negative,  trimming  down  afterwards  as  your  artistic  instinct  may 
suggest 

338.  J.  D.  Long.  -"Ruth"  is  a  beautiful  child  beautifully  photographed;  one  of 
those  charming  representations  of  childhood  that  suggest  the  dancing  simbeam, 
and  in  which  the  infant  thought  bubbling  over  with  mirth  can  be  read  as  in  a  book. 
The  dress  was  probably  arranged  to  please  the  mother,  but  we  wish  that,  after 
pleasing  her,  you  had  taken  another  picture  to  please  yourself,  without  the  dis- 
tracting shoulder  bulges  that  so  assertingly  come  into  competition  with  the  pretty 
face.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  putting  it  into  a  circular  instead  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

339.  Henry  D.  Allison — "Eventide,"  although  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree suggest  what  is  implied  in  the  title,  is  a  fine  subject  from  a  good  point  of 
view.  A  satisfactory  foreground,  a  pier,  a  canoe,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  distant 
mountains,  a  narrow  strip  of  what  seems  foliage,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
sky,  should  have  afforded  material  for  a  good  picture;  but  alas!  poor  photography 
has  given  a  worthless  rendering.  Sky  and  water,  unless  where  a  shadow  of  the 
mountain  falls,  are;  simply  white  paper,  or  what  is  worse,  the  mauve-tinted  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed.  The  beauty  of  such  a  subject  depends  entirely  on  the  way 
in  which  sky  and  water  are  represented,  and  a  white  paper  rendering  is  intolerable. 

340.  S.  J.  Carpentkr. — "Nearing  Home"  is  faulty  as  a  photograph  from  serious 
under  exposure,  everything  not  in  direct  light  being  simply  black.  It  has  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good  picture,  the  point  of  view  being  the  seashore,  and  in  the  distance 
a  vessel  homeward  bound,  in  to>f  of  a  tug.  A  lens  of  longer  focus  and  larger  aper- 
ture was  required  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

341.  Josephine  W.  Clxrk.— "A  Shady  Bit  of  Woodland"  is  a  finely  selected 
subject  utterly  ruined  by  under  exposure.  It  is  simply  a  huge  mass  of  black,  scat- 
tered all  over  with  specks  of  white.  With  four  or  six  times  the  exposure  it  might 
have  been  a  very  fine  picture. 

342.  Fred.  W.Gill — "Lakeside"  is,  as  a  photograph,  under  exposed,  and  as  a 
picture  faulty  in  composition.     A  sheet  of  water  that  would  have  been  better  of 
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a  ripple,  and  a  fairly  good  sky,  separated  by  a  wedge  of  foliage,  is  not  satisfactorj' 
from  its  lopsided  appearance.  From  a  different  point  of  view  and  with  a  longer 
exposure  this  might  have  been  a  good  picture;  but  foliage  is  never  so  black  as  you 
have  represented  it. 

343.  E.  C.  Newkirk. — The  baby  in  baby  carnage  is  not  a  success,  neither  in 
design  or  execution.  The  carriage  should  not  have  been  "straight  on,"  and  you 
should  have  waited  till  the  baby  assumed  some  other  position  and  then  given  a 
longer  exposure,  or  had  a  lens  working  at  a  larger  aperture;  and  you  should  not 
have  so  much  distracting  surroundings.  The  remedy  for  the  latter  is  to  trim  down 
the  present  4^/2  x  3^  print  to  about  3^  x  2^,  which  is  a  decided  improvement. 
Don't  bother  with  a  dressed  up  baby;  it  is  rarely  successful.  Catch  it  in  its  toddling 
about  state,  and  if  the  light  is  suitable,  and  the  aperture  of  your  lens  large  enough, 
your  success  is  assured. 

344.  Walter  M.  Sampson — "The  Pagoda"  is  just  from  the  right  point  of  view 
and  a  good  subject,  but  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  lens  works  at  too  small  an  aperture.  If  you  want  to  be  a  true  amateur 
photographer  you  must  get  a  stand  camera,  so  that  you  may  expose  under  such 
light  as  will  give  the  best  results,  and  for  such  time  as  will  give  true  tonality  or 
gradation.  Except  under  exposure,  the  only  fault  is  scattering  of  the  figures;  you 
should  have  waited  till  the  one  on  the  right  had  joined  the  others.  When  you  get 
a  camera  better  suited  for  beginners  ^'e  shall  be  glad  to  see  examples  of  your  work 
and  give  you  a  helping  hand. 

345.  Fred  J.  Mabi.k. — "A  Large  Family,"  a  child  with  a  number  of  dolls  in 
a  perambulator,  is  very  much  under  exposed,  everything  being  simply  black  and 
white,  and  the  little  mother  should  have  been  attending  to  her  children  instead  of 
staring  at  the  camera.  The  subject  is  worth  trying  again.  Give  at  least  twice  as 
long  exposure,  develop  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer,  and  see  that  the  girl  is 
employed  with  the  dolls  and  not  looking  stiffly  nt  the  camera. 

346.  L.  C.  Gaii.and  — "On  the  James  River"  is  a  very  fine  topographical  photo- 
graph. Fine  in  selection,  lighting  and,  indeed,  every  other  feature,  with  one  fatal 
fault,  a  white  or  rather  mauve  paper  sky.  With  suitable  clouds  printed  in,  or  even 
the  sky  as  it  is  toned  down,  this  would  have  been  faultless,  but  white  paper,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  tinted  paper  skies,  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

347.  G.  W.  McCi.iNTocK — "A  Woodland  Path"  is  a  well  selected  and  well  ar- 
ranged subject,  although  <he  tree  on  the  left  is  a  little  too  close  to  the  margin, 
rei)eating  that  vertical  line.  A  space  of  half  an  inch  between  them  would  have 
been  better.  Then  the  values  are  not  quite  correct.  The  lightest  parts  of  the  path 
were  not  nearly  so  white  as  they  are  represented,  and  the  middle  distance  on  the 
right  was  not  nearly  so  dark  You  are  on  the  right  track,  however,  and  with  a 
little  more  exposure,  and  perhaps  a  developing  solution  weaker  in  reducer  this 
would  have  been  a  really  fine  picture. 

348.  Emwin  C.  (Jillhttk  —  "Xot  Having  a  Shepherd"  has  evcryihing  essential 
to  a  good  picture  but  one,  sufficient  exposure.  The  subject  and  arrangement  arc 
good,  but  trees,  sheep  and,  indeed,  everything  else,  are  in  silhouette  from  under 
e>posure,  everything  being  black  that  is  not  white.  Two  or  three  times  as  long 
would  have  given  something  like  true  values,  or  the  true  relation  of  light  and 
shade. 

349.  Lkm  C.  Mookf. — We  can  make  nothing  of  the  unnamed  print.  Upright 
it  looks  like  a  great  bushy  tree  with  a  thick  trunk  rising  out  of  brush;  and,  oblongs 
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inay  be  (guessed  tc  be  something  like  a  mass  of  foliage  reflected  in  water,  although 
there  is  not  definition  enough  to  enable  one  to  be  sure  of  anything.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  niauv  thousands  of  snap  shots  that  are  being  taken  ell  over  the  country, 
and  that  arc  simply  a  waste  of  good  material. 

350.  L.  D.  F.  CoNE.—^Oh!  for  a  Spot  in  Some  Vast  Wilderness,"  etc.,  has  been 
so  much  under  exposed  that  but  for  the  white  "sbirt  waist"  of  the  female  figure,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  night  rather  than  day  was  chosen  for  the  meeting. 
The  great  spreading  branches  under  which  they  sit,  as  indeed  is  everything  else, 
are  simply  black  paper  with  white  points  scattered  all  over;  nor  is  the  'S'ast 
wilderness''  idea  well  suggested  by  the  composition.  Made  an  upright  by  cutting 
off  nearly  one-half  from  the  right  and  an  inch  from  the  foreground,  and  given  a 
much  longer  exposure,  it  would  have  been  a  charming  picture. 
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We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Frank  R.  Miller  for,  in  response  to  our  general  invita- 
tion, sending  a  portrait  of  himself,  the  joint  product  of  himself  and  wife.  It  is  a 
successful  attempt,  in  the  style  of  the  modern  development  of  portraiture,  in  which 
the  portrait  is  nadc  to  tell  not  only  what  a  man  is  like,  but  somewhat  of  what  he  is. 
it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  really  good  work  can  be  done  by  the  amateur 
in  an  ordinary  room.  Were  it  not  that  "A  gift  horse  should  not  be  looked  in  the 
mouth"  ^e  should  say  that  the  only  fault  is  the  somewhat  distracting  arrangement 
of  parallel  vertical  lines  formed  by  the  back  of  the  chair  in  front  of  the  figure. 

"American  Journal  of  Photography."  — ^We  are  glad  to  see  the  resuscitation 
of  this  old  friend,  and  have  no  doubt  that  after  its  long  rest  it  will,  Hke  a  giant  re- 
freshed, show  the  advantage  of  independence  by  being  stronger  and  better  than 
ever. 

**Thr  Camera  and  Dark  Room." — Some  time  ago  we  noticed  the  formation  in' 
New  York  of  what  may  be  called  a  junior  photographic  society,  "The  New  York' 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,"  with  apparently  an  age  limit  of  twenty-two 
years;  or  in  the  words  of  the  prospectus,  "of  amateur  photographers  of  twenty-two 
or  under."  Now  we  welcome  to  our  table  the  first  number  of  its  organ,  The  Cam- 
era a»td  Dark  Room,  published  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  P.  A.  Publishing  Co.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  criticise  closely  a  first  number,  but  the  editor  must  excuse  us  for  saying  that 
such  paragraphs  as  the  following  will  not  make  his  readers  much  wiser.  It  occurs  in 
the  leading  article,  "Photography  Analyzed."  "It  would  be  boring  to  explain  the 
chemistry  of  a  plate  further  than  to  say  that  light  affects  it,  or  decomposes  the 
stiver  in  the  plate,  but  the  image  remains  latent  until  brought  up  by  some  devel- 
cping  process." 

The  Camera  and  Dark  Room  is  neatly  got  up,  fairly  well  printed  and  con- 
tains several  pretty  good  illustrations,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  so  managed  as  to 
command  the  success  that  the  bold  venture  of  the  young — in  both  senses — society 
deserves. 

Calendar.— Although  somewhat  late  in  the  day  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  W.  C. 
Sawyer,  of  Essex  Junction,  Vt,  for  a  beautifully  got  up  souvenir  calendar,  one  that 
will  he  found  both  ornamental  and  useful,  and  especially  interesting  to  those 
in  the  locality  or  having  any  interest  therein.  It  consists  of  thirteen  10  x  8  sheets 
that  turn  on  a  pivot,  each  containing  a  very  good  6x4  half-tone  engraving  of  a 
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scene  of  local  interest,  with  the  calendar  matter  large  enough  to  be  seen  at  any 
reasonable  distance.  It  is  well  worth  the  fifteen  cents,  for  which  it  will  be 
sent  post  free. 
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[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,    Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  ansrthing  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  journal.]  

THE  CAMERA   CLUB   OF   NLW    YORK. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club,  held  on  February  14,  a  revised 
printed  constitution  and  by-laws  was  submitted  for  amendment,  action  to  be  taken 
at  the  March  meeting. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  ticket  for  a  board  of 
trustees^  and  ofiScers  for  the  ensuing  year  beginning  next  April.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  the  print  exhibits  hung  on  the  walls,  by  Mr.  William  J.  Cassard  and 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier,  the  latter's  work  being  especially  commended  by  the 
chairman  as  showing  originality  in  the  accomplishment  of  art  portraiture  with 
ordinary  apparatus  and  simple  wfndow  lighting. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  21,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Brunt  gave  an  interest- 
ing lantern  slide  lecture  entitled  **The  Canadian  Rockies.''  The  slides  were  all 
beautifully  colored. 

THE   ONEIDA   CAMERA   CLUB. 

The  Oneida  Camera  Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  in  the  Opera 
House  on  Wednesday,  February  9,  by  which  they  gave  pleasure  to  many  friends 
and  realized  for  the  benefit  of  the  club  something  like  fifty  dollars. 

The  sUdes  by  the  members,  mostly  of  local  scenery,  excited  much  interest  and 
applause,  but  the  main  part  of  the  exhibition  consisted  of  the  set  now  being  lent 
to  varioua  duba  by  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  which,  if  properly  studied,  wiU  do 
much  good  missionary  work.  We  would  strongly  advise  every  club  in  the  country 
to  apply  for  a  loan  of  the  excdlent  collection. 

THE  WYANDOTTE  CAMERA  CLUB 

The  Wyandotte  Camera  Club  has  been  organized  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  successful  career.  Its  inaugural  officers  are:  President,  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Simpson;  vice  president.  Professor  Samuel  Enswinger;  secretary,  Miss  Metta 
Moycr.  and  t:easurer,  Miss  Nellie  Armentrout,  from  whom  we  shall  he  glad  to 
receive  reports  of  such  transactions  of  the  club  as  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS*    ASSOCIATION  OF   OHIO. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary,  C  S.  Bateham,  we  are  favored  with  the 
neport  of  the  executive  of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Association  of  Ohio, 
which  met  at  Toledo  on  January  9.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  the 
latter  showing  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  were  satisfactory. 

The  1899  convention  will  meet  at  Put-in-Bay,  on  Lake  Erie,  on  August  30  and 
31.  and  September  i,  and  a  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Hotel  Victory  Com- 
pany which  gives  the  association  the  use  of  all  the  accommodation  required  for 
convention  purposes,  including  a  room  with  water  for  demonstrations,  and  a  ball- 
room and  orchestra,  and  a  rate  for  members  of  $2  per  day;  children  under  ten, 
hall  price. 

There  will  be  a  salon  and  exhibition,  the  former  including  only  photographs 
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of  the  highest  artistic  merit,  and  for  which  their  authors  will  receive  certificates  of 
honor.  In  the  latter  a  silver  cup,  five  gold,  seven  silver  and  six  bronze  medals,  and 
nnmerous  diplomas  are  offered;  and  although  these  imply  considerable  outlay  ihis 
State  association  sets  an  example  which  the  best  friends  of  the  National  P.  A.  of  A. 
would  like  to  see  it  follow,  in  deciding  that  "the  officers  obligate  themselves  to  meet 
any  deficiency  that  may  arise  without  calling  on  the  dealers  to  donate." 

A  list  of  the  prizes,  rules,  blank  forms  and  all  necessary  information  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary,  56  East  Main  street,  Norwalk,  O.,  whose 
closing  words  we  heartily  indorse:  "Here  is  a  splendid  place  to  bring  your  family 
and  take  a  vacation  on  this,  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the  lakes." 

MINNEAPOLIS   CAMERA    CLUB. 

Since  our  last  notice  this  club  has  shown  to  crowded  houses  the  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Albany  and  Rutland  interchange  slides,  and  the  members  have  had 
interesting  demonstrations  of  slide  making,  posing  and  lighting,  etc.,  and  an 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  interesting  pictures  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  New 
York,  and  exhibitions  accompanied  by  criticisms  of  their  own  slides. 

Our  Prize  Slides  are  still  available  for  use  by  subscribers  and  clubs  for  an  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Express  charges  only  one  way  have  to  be  paid.  The  set  is 
now  located  in  Illinois.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Oor  Artistic  Competition  Ptiotographs*  8  x  10  in  size,  on  heavy  mounts,, 
abojt  forty  in  number,  are  available  for  use  of  clubs  desiring  to  increase  interest 
in  their  print  exhibition.    Address  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

[Tbe  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davjs,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  &  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


J.  A.  LOPSTEDT,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Printing  Frame— No.  616,577. 
This  frame  is  provided  with  frictional  marginal  clamps  by  means  of  which  the 
paper  may  be  placed  and  properly  held  while  the  removable  back  is  being  clamped 
in  position.  The  clamps  comprise  gravity  latches  which  automatically  drop  out 
ot  the  way  when  the  spring  clamp-bars  are  depressed,  to  release  the  back,  and 
drop  into  position  again  when  tbe  frame  is  raised  at  one  end. 

J.  C.  Fype  and  V.  Odquist,  Chicago,  111.,  assignors  to  Western  Camera  Co. 

Shutter— No.  616.582. 
This  device  employs  a  segmental   pivoted   shutter,  a  pivoted   cam,  and  a  V- 
shaped  spring  connecting  the  cam  to  the  shutter.  A  pneumatic  device  is  employed 
to  shift  the  cam  and  the  V-shaped  cam  spring  causes  the  spring  to  operate.  Means 
is  provided  whereby  the  shutter  may  be  set  for  time  exposures. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  material  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tio^a  Centre^  N.  Y, 

John  H.  Scott.  — The  marine,  248,  is  improved  by  the  alteration,  but  the  under 
exposure  is  still  abundantly  evident  in  the  shadow  under  the  boat,  the  near  sides- 
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of  the  wavelets,  and  the  distant  foliage.  The  absence  of  translucency  in  the  water, 
Xhefaelzngoi  water,  so  obvious  here,  is  due  entirely  to  the  blackness  of  the  near 
side  of  each  T^avelet,  a  fault  caused  by  lack  of  sufHcient  exposure.  Your  method 
ot  {printing  in  sky  and  distant  hills  is  satisfactory,  although  the  latter  are  not  so 
successful  as  they  will  be  after  you  have  had  experience. 

C.  W.  Norman. — Contributions  for  insertion  must  be  here  before  the  15th  ©f 
the  preceding  month. 

L.  T.    Herman.— We  have  not  printed  the  article  to  which  you  refer. 

Leo  a.  Moore.  — ^The  marks,  or  stains,  on  the  print  are  evidently  due  to  wrong 
handling,  touching  with  hypo-soiled  fingers  or  such  like. 

H.  A.  DoBsoN,  M.  D. — ^The  plate  you  mention  is  not  much  if  at  all  employed. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  in  a  photographic  print  what  half-tone  engravers  would 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  in  their  process  work.  The  method  you  suggest  would  be 
useful  but  the  difTicuIties  in  carrying  it  out  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  impracticable. 
The  present  method  was  adopted  after  considering  all  the  plans  proposed  by  our 
readers  some  two  >ears  ago.  Our  aim  is  to  deal  with  results  which  depend  not  on 
apparatus,  formul.^  or  material,  but  on  the  way  they  are  employed. 

F.  M.  Van  Dervoort — We  cannot  give  you  the  desired  information  regarding 
tlie  exposure  meters  referred  to,  but  in  an  article  and  illustration  on  another  page 
you  will  find  what  i^ill  probably  answer  your  purpose.  In  a  contemporary  Wat- 
kins  claims  that  it  iiJiInges  his  patent,  but  gives  photographers  permission  to  make 
the  slide  nilcs  for  their  own  use.  A  paper  suitable  for  actinometer  purposes  may 
be  prepared  by  soaking  ordinary  bromide  paper  for  ten  minutes  in  a  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  nitrate  and  drying. 

\f.  G.  WiLKiNS. —  Yes,  the  speed  of  shutters,  some  more  than  others,  varies 
from  time  to  time,  and  for  accurate  work  such  as  yours  it  is  desirable  to  know  ex- 
actly what  it  is  when  your  experiments  are  being  made.  There  are  various  meth- 
ods by  which  this  can  be  done,  but  Pickering's  Speed  Tester,  made  by  the  Carter's 
Ink  Company  of  Boston,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  convenient  and  accurate,  and 
costs,  we  think,  only  half  a  dollar.  A  description  of  it  will  be  found  on  page  366— 
tiie  August  number — of  our  1898  volume. 

John  E.  Williams. — The  color  to  be  obtained  by  the  method  mentioned  de- 
pends, as  indeed  does  that  by  all  other  methods,  largely  on  the  negative  and  the 
depth  of  printing.  "Dilute"  is  an  indefinite  term,  but  in  this  case  would  be  met  by 
one  drachni  to  twentj'  ounces.  Please  in  future  observe  the  notice  at  the  head  of 
this  column 

The  quantity  of  scdium  carbonate  is  unimportant,  so  long  as  it  is  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  acid;  a  "pinch"  will  be  enough,  and  a  drachm  would  do  no  harm. 

R.  W.  Robinson — We  have  not  noticed  your  prints  in  the  "Portfolio,"  first,  be- 
cause you  sent  six  instead  of  one,  and  secondly,  because  they  are  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice.  Such  snapping  "with  a  small  stop  because  you  were  told  the  smaller 
the  stop  the  sharper  the  picture,"  is  simply  a  waste  of  material.  Lay  your  hand 
eamera  aside  till  you  have  learned  by  the  use  of  the  stand  camera,  something  at 
least  of  the  lelation  ot  light  and  stops. 

Nellie  Mille. — Yot  have  not  got  the  red  you  want  in  toning  bromide  paper 
because  the  uranium  in  your  formula  is  in  excess.  Increase  the  ferricyanide  a 
little,  and  carry  the  toning  far  enough  and  you  will  get  it. 

S.  M.  Prout. — The  stains  are  the  result  of  careless  manipulation,  probably 
touching  with  hypo-moistened  fingers.  Your  dealer  is  either  ignorant  or  more 
attentive  to  his  own  interest  than  to  yours. 
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PHOTOGRRPHERS'  LIBRARY 


Upon  receipt  of  price  named,  we  will  send  postpaid  to  your  address  any  of  the 
following  publications.  To  insure  yourself  against  loss  in  mail,  send  ten  cents 
(:oc.)  extra  for  registration. 


About  Photojrraphy  and  Photographers, 

Amateur  Photography, 

Anderson^s  Photo-Mechanical  Processes  aud  Guide 

to  Color  Work, 
Artistic  Landscape  Photoa:raphy. 
Aristotypes,  How  to  Make  Tiiem, 
Bromide  Bnlareements  and  How  to  Make  Them 
Bromide  Paper,    .... 
Camera  and  Its  Appurtenances,  The 
Carbon  Printinsf,  ... 

Chemistry  of  Photography,  The 
Chemical  Effects  of  the  Spectrum,  The 
Crayon  Portraiture, 
Developers— Tlieir  Uses  and  Abuses, 
Dictionary  of  Photography,    . 
Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph, 
Ferrotyper's  Guide,  The 
■Grammar  of  Photo- Engraving,  The 
Half-Tone  Process, 
Handbook  of  Illustrations. 
Hardwich's  Pholo-Chemistry, 
History  of  Photography, 
How  to  Make  Photographs,     . 
International  Annual,  1898, 
Industrial  Photography, 
Lantern  Slides  by  Paotographic  Methods, 
Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them 
Letters  on  Landscape  Photography, 
Magic  Lantern  and  Its  Appliances,  The 
Modem  Practice  of  Retouching, 
Optical  Lantern,  The     . 
Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,     . 
Photo  Image.  The 

Photographers'  Book  of  Practical  Pcrraulas, 
Photo-Engraving, 

Photographic  Optics,     .  .  . 

Photography  for  All. 
Photography  Applied  to  the  Microscope, 
Photographic  Studios  of  Europe,  The 
Photo-Reduction  Processes,    . 
Photographic  Studio,  The 
Photogravure.  The 
Photographic  Printing  Methods, 
Photographic  Amusements,    . 
Photography  with  Emulsions, 
Pictures  m  Black  and  White,  . 
Picture  Making  in  the  Studio, 
Platinotype,  The 
Practical  essays  in  Art, 
Practical  Photo-Micrograph> , 
Process  of  Pure  Photography, 
Process  Year  Book, 
Reducers*  Manual  The 
Sunlij^ht  and  Shadow.  . 
The  Knack, 


W.  I.  L  Adams. 


A.  H.  Wall. 

W .  B.  Woodburv, 

J.  Pike, 

Dr.  E.  A.  Just, 

H  J.  L.  Masse, 

M.  Boelte, 

W.  J.  Harrison, 

J.  A.  Barhydt, 
Riwhat-d  Penlake 

E.  T.  Wall. 

H.  P.  Robinson, 

H.  D,  Farquhar, 
J.  Verfasser, 
A.  H.  Hinton, 
J.  T   Taylor. 
W.  J.  Harrison, 
T.  C.  Roche, 

P.  C  Duchochofs, 
Andrew  Pringle, 
D.  L.  Elmendorf, 
H    P.  Robinson, 
L  H.  Laudy, 

A.  Pringle, 
H.  P.  Robinson, 
P.  C.  Duchochois, 
Dr.  W.  D.  Holmes. 
W.  T.  Wilkinson, 
W.  K    Burton, 
W  J  Harrison, 
P.  W.  Mills, 
H  B.  Pritchard 
P.  C   Duchochois, 

F.  Bolas. 

H.  R  Blaney. 
W.  H.  Barlaaic. 
W.  E   Woodbury. 
Capt.  W  deAbney, 

G.  Mason, 

H.  P   Robinson, 
Capt.  W.  deAbney 
Jno.  Burnett, 
A  Pringle. 
W.  K.  Burton, 

V.  C.  Hloide. 
W.  I.  L.  Adams, 
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"Wilson's  Mosaics,  .Vte. ;  Wilson's  Photographies,  $4.00 ;  Wilson's  Quarter  Ctntury  ofiPhotography,. 

$4  00  ;  Year  Book  of  Photography,  60c. 


THE  OUTING  CO,  Ltd.,  239-241  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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^ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Compact, 

Eleeant, 

Convenient. 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliintly,  Accurate  Ijr, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  (or  Descriptiot 


Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 


NEW  YORK. 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


OUR    NEW^    PLATE  -^ — J 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  ready,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  mast  use 

A    VERY    RAPID    PLATE. 

Bovtwiok.  Harrlaon  A  C«.,        It  works  soft,  free  from  foBTt  and  will  keep. 
Br»otl]rm,  N.  T., 

BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO.,         NORTH  ADAMS.  MASS. 


Are  you  in  a  burry  and  do  you  want 
pennaneDt  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  tts  do  your  printing  on  VBLOX 
paper — prompt  delivery, 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  NatMU  Si,  New  York. 


SEND    4    CENTS 

(IH  BT&MrB) 

ud   n    will  (arwkrd  yon   ml   OOM  ■  llbcnl 
■ample  of  oar  well  known 

■VBCIAI.    BLUB    PAPBM. 
Thl*  1*    "A  aOOD  THIHt"  K  "ftfW  IT  AIM»." 
Made  Traah  mrj  dnv.  nnd  li  wld  at  IS  caata  pat 
T>rd  [Zllnclie*  wide),  and  ent  ID  an*  alu— poat- 
»ge  pnpald  b;  ns.     T<i    be   bad  ONIiY   at 

168  A  167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
TKB  OBRIG    CABIERA   CO. 
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SALB    AND    EXCHANOE. 


[This  department  ia  for  the  benefit  ot  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photog^raphic  material,  ap- 
pcuntns  or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  freeofchar^ 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
chargre  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinarv  advertising  rates.]*    "^ 

^Jufr  Sa/e— Pony  Premo  Sr.,  4  x  5,  in 
fine  condition,  with  carrying  case  and 
6  double  holders.  I  wish  to  sell  in 
order  to  buy  a  long  focus  camera. 
Also  ••Photo-Americans,'*  **Outings," 
'•Scribners"  and  others  to  exchange  for 
"Amateur  Photographers"  prior  to  1897 
or  for  photographic  annuals.  N.  E. 
Arnold,  Grenoble,  Pa. 

WanUd^h  5x7  Folding  Box,  Pony 
Premo  preferred.  William  H.  Blaceo, 
Bangor,  Maine. 

To  Exchange — A  $65.00  hand  made 
*'  Climax  "  10  gauge,  choke  bored  double 
barrel  Shot  Gun  for  a  Rev.  Back  L.  F. 
Premo  with  R.  R.  Lens,  (5x7);  or  a 
GoerzDbl.  Anastigmat  Lens,  Series  III., 
Nos.  2  or  3.  Paul  E.  Kennedy,  Hotch- 
kiss.  Delta  County,  Colo. 

For  SaU—Pk  Premier  1898,  Model  A, 
5x7.  Only  used  five  months.  In  first- 
class  condition ;  also  three  plate  holders. 
Cost  $35  00,  will  sell  for  $25.00  cash. 
Geo.  F.  Kunz,  care  of  Byrider  Bros., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Wanted— Pi.  4x5  Camera  in  good 
order ;  must  have  Rectilinear  Lens.  Write 
W.  J.  Retd,  Vassar,  Mich. 

JVan/ed— Modern  8  x  10  Camera  Box 
and  Tripod,  cheap  for  cash.  Give  full 
particulars.  Address  ••W,"  P.  O.  Box 
1748,  New  York. 

For  Sa/e— One  Colt's  Criterion  Lan- 
tern No.  375,  with  Oxy-Hyd.,  No.  20 
Lime  Jet.  One  No.  15  Criterion  Oil 
Lamp.  One  No.  15  half  size  Criterion 
Objective  Lens.  One  Rapid  Slide 
Changer.  One  Tinting  Box.  Two  pairs 
Iron  33  ft.  Gas  Tanks  with  gas  valves, 
wrench,  etc..  etc.  One  Gas  Pressure 
Gauge.  One  7  ft.  and  one  9  ft.  screen 
on  spring  rollers,  and  one  recrular 
cotton  12  ft.  screen.  A  special  com- 
bined truck  and  exhibition  stand  to 
hold  tanks  and  lantern;  one  electric 
sif^al,  miscellaneous  sets  of  slides,  etc. 
The  whole  outfit  in  A  No.  i  condition, 
as  good  as  new;  will  sell  as  one  lot  or 


will  divide  up.  Write  for  further  par- 
ticulars and  prices,  which  will  astonish 
you.     J.  B.  Barlow,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wanted— P^  good  single  lens  of  from 
14  to  t8  inch  focal  length.  Must  be  cheap 
for  cash.  R.  Payne,  Lock  Box  No.  851, 
Marietta,  Ohio. 

For  Exchange  —  A  4x5  Eastman 
Kodak  in  good  condition,  also  Diamond 
Ring,  to  exchangee  for  a  better  camera. 
Albert  Cesal,  760  W.iSth  St, Chicago,  IlL 

Wanted^-A  good  Camera  and  Lens, 
4x5.  Write  description  and  price.  C. 
C.  HoUenbaen,  20  E.  Broad  St.,  Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Wanted— 20  inch  Double  Symmetrical 
Lens,  good  quality,  also  8  x  10  or  11  x  14 
box.  Give  description  and  lowest  spot 
cash  price.  E.  A.  Wheatley,  Temple 
Court,  New  York. 

Wanted— A  ty^xSyi  long  foctis  re- 
versible back  camera.  State  lowest 
cash  price.  Alex.  Dundas,  Box  71, 
Andover,  Mass. 

For  Sale — A  No.  2  folding  Hawk- 
eye,  5x7,  without  lens  or  shutter,  with 
six  double  plate  holders,  in  g^od  condi- 
tion. Cost  $35.00,  including  holders. 
Will  sell  for  $12.00,  c.  o.  d.  Privilege 
of  examination.  Geo.  H.  B.  Turner, 
Ayer,  Mass. 

For  Sale— One  Zeiss  W.  A.  Lens; 
$10.  One  Ross  14  in.  focus  lens,  with 
Iris  diaphragm.  New,  $30.  R.  705,  34 
Washington  street,  Chicago. 

For  Sale — One  8  x  10  Zeiss,  wide  an- 
gle, series  4  lens,  little  used,  $20:  cost 
$32.  >y.  J.  McBride,  177  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  Premier  camera,  fitted  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens,  three  plate  holders,  all 
in  first  class  condition  ;  outfit  cost  $24: 
will  sell  for  $14.  This  lens  is  particu- 
larly good ;  the  outfit  can  be  had  on  trial 
for  one  week  on  deposit  of  above  amount 
with  the  A.  A.  P.  Address  T.  C.  Fran- 
cis, care  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 

Exposure  table«,accurate  for  all  hours  in 
year, by  post  15o.LaiidonPreM,Oolttinbus,0. 
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:  Actien  -  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilln  -  Fabrikation,  i 

BERLIN,  S.  O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 
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i  pictures 
I  mountift 
I       JPttl?^  j 

Ihiggins' 

I PHOTO  I 
I  MOUNTER 

^iUittiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiU  R 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  ^^ 
own.  The  best  results  are  only  3 
produced  by  the  best  methods  and  ^ 
means— the  best  results  in  Photo-  ^t 
Kriph,  Poster  and  other  mountinfr  -^ 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  ^S 
J  best  mounting  paste —  ^# 

I  HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER  ^ 

a  At  Dukn  In  Photo  SuppIlM,         3 

9      ArtUt>'  HatarlaU  *nd  Statlooery.    ^ 

■  A  fia.  jar  prepaid  by  mail  for  30  ctn.,  :^ 

CHAS.  n.  mOQINS  &  Co' ,  Mfrs.     ^ 

168  ElEhtb  Street,  BrMkly a,  N.  V.,  U.S.A.  ^ 
LoBdOD  OtllM,  106  Charlos  CroM  Road.   : 


CARDS  and:::: 
CARD  BOARDS 


To  meet  all  requireroenis  of  the 


♦>PI?otograpI?er 


A.  H.  Collins  HaDDfactnriQg  Go. 


No.  527  ARCH  STREET 


These  Standard  Goods  are  for  sale  by  all  Dealers 
in   Photographic   Supplies. 


J.  F.  LLOYD. 


401  W-  59TH  ST. 


Photo-  KODAKS-*"/'/'/'^* 

Headquarters  for  Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging. 


J.  F.  LLOYD, 


N.  W.  Cor.  59TH  st.  d»  Columbus  Ave. 


Haw yournegatives  "tTT^T  0"V"   PAP^iR  by- 
printed   on V    lZt\J^J\.  TT       JT 


H.  H.    TIEMAHH. 
17  West  42d  St.,       -        NEW  YORE. 


ADVERTISEMBNTS. 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Firefly 
Candles 


'Tis  Quicker 
Than  a  Shutter 

FIREFLY 

Flash  ^ 


Powder 

INSTANTANEOUS 

THE  nOST  RAPID  BURN- 
INS  POWDER  IN  THE 
MARKET. 


Burn  in  Five  Secoods 


:,  PtR  101  or  «, 


Rememtier  Fifefly! 

Q.  QEPWERT 


MANUPACTUIIBR 


:34-a6  E.  13th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


THE 
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Values. 

BY    WALTER    W.    SIMPSON. 

F  a  photographer  who  is  also  an  artist  were 
asked  to  examine  an  average  collection  of 
photographs  made  during  the  last  year  or 
two  and  to  say  what  is  the  most  important 
feature   that   is  most  generally   and  most 
disastrously   neglected,  he  would,  or  most 
certainly  he  should,  say  **  values,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  proper  rendering  of  the  rela- 
tive  intensities    of    light    and    shade    and 
luminosities,  as  reflected  from  the  various 
objects.   The  rendering  or  translating  of  col- 
ors according  to  their  luminosity  has  always 
been   one  of    photography's   weak   points, 
although   orthochromatic  plates  and  color- 
screens  or  filters,  properly  employed,    go 
far  to  remove  the  reproach  ;   but  it  is  not 
that  with  which  I  at  present  mean  to  deal. 
I  have  before  me  two  photographs  of  an  old  abbey  from  about  the 
same  point  of  view  and  with  lenses  including  about  the  same  angle,  but 
there  their  similarity  ends.     The  building  stands  on  a  slightly  rising 
ground,  has  two  square  towers  partly  covered  with  ivy,  a  few  aged  trees 
immediately  in  front  and  a  stream  of  rippling  water  bordered  by  small 
willows  in  the  foreground. 

I  know  the  scene  well.  The  impression  conveyed,  even  on  the  bright- 
est day,  is  that  of  quiet  gray  hoary  age  at  absolute  rest,  and  that  is  exactly 
the  feeling  produced  by  one  of  the  photographs.    The  gray,  but  not  dull 
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sky  is  reflected  in  a 
slightly  lower  tone  in 
the  V.  ater,  and  the  only 
spot  of  high  light  is  the 
froth  produced  by  a  lit- 
tle streamlet  falling 
from  a  ledge  of  rock. 
The  darker  ivy,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  glisten- 
ing surface,  is  lighter 
than  the  lighter  willows, 
the  shadows  of  which 
lead  the  eye  into  the 
picture,  and  that  detail 
is  not  inimical  to  true 
pictorial  effect  is  amply 
shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  ihis  beautiful  picture 
the  weather-worn  mark- 
ings on  the  old  gray 
walls  are  faithfully  ren- 
dered. Thisisanexample 

No.^.  By  N.  E.  Arnold.  '^ 

of  practically  correct  val- 

"IN    THE  MEADOW."  n,  ^1  ■  1 

ues.  True,  there  is  only 
one  little  spot  of  highest  light,  and  one,  a  litde  larger,  the  arched  entrance 
to  the  dark  lower  regions,  of  deepest  dark,  but  between  the  two  there  is 
every  degree  of  gradation  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  impression. 
But  this  kind  of  photograph  cannot  be  made  by  snap-shotting  with  a 
hand  camera,  nor  in  the  only  kind  of  light  in  which  hand  camera  work 
should  be  attempted.  It  can  be  done  only  by  the  photographer  who 
knows  what  he  wants  and  who  knows  also  how  to  arrange  light,  stop  ex- 
posure, development  and  printing,  so  that  they  shall  all  work  together  for 
its  production. 

The  other  photograph,  how  different!  But  for  the  ivy,  the  building 
may  have  been  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  builder,  for  all  the  idea  of  age 
that  it  conveys.  One  side  of  each  of  the  square  towers  is  as  white  as  the 
white  paper  sky  and  the  equally  white  water  underneath,  while  the  Other 
sides  are  in  midnight  gloom,  only  a  little  less  black  than  the  altogether 
black  of  the  ivy,  the  willows  and  the  trees. 

It  is  perhaps  an  extreme  example  of  the  effects  of  under  exposure,  but 
not  worse  than  thousands  that  are  being  made  every  day  by  those  who 
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iiave  not  yet  learned  that  whatever  latitude  there  may  be  in  development, 
ihe  "to  be  or  not  to  be"  of  correct  values  is  practically  fixed  and  forever 
settled  when  the  exposure  is  made.  The  old  advice  to  "expose  for  the 
ihadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves"  is  as  sound  as  ever, 
although  there  should  be  added  to  it  "and  develop  correctly,"  which  means 
go  slow,  take  plenty  of  time  to  it,  and  employ  solutions  weak  in  the  reduc- 
ing agent ;  weak  enough  to  leave  the  lights  more  or  less  translucent  even 
where  a  little  forcing  has  been  necessary  to  give  the  desired  detail  in  the 
shadows. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  I  think  in  this  magazine,  that  a  negative 
should  show  at  least  five  distinct  degrees  of  gradation;  light,  half-light, 
middle  tint,  half- dark,  and  dark ;  and  that  one  that  does  not  possess  these  is 
not  worth  printing  from. 

The  five  essential  points  in  picture  making  by  photography  then,  are, 
first,  selection  o(  a  suitable  subject ;  second,  at  the  time  of  exposure  to  see 
Ihat  the  lighting  is  such  as  will  convey  the  desired  impression ;  third,  to 
give  sufficient  exposure  to  render  possible  the  development  of  the  neces- 
sary detail  in  the  shadows;  fourth,  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  develop- 
ment that  will  bring 
out  that  detail  and 
all  required  grada-  I  -  .■ 
tion  without  pro-  ^'A 
during  opacity  on  > 
anything  but  the  T 
highest  of  high 
lights,  and  fifth,  the 
selection  of  the 
printing  method 
best  suited  to  the 
subject  and  the  re- 
production, as  far 
as  possible,  on  the 
print  of  all  the 
gradations  or  val- 
ues that  are  in  the 
negative. 

Ambition    is   a 
business  necessity  ; 
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BY    A    CAMERAMAN. 

P  ROFESSIONAL  photography  may  be  on  the  wane  with  those  who 
*  cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  times ;  who  do  not  recognize  that  the  days 
of  eggshell  faces  and  theatrical  posturing  are  past,  and  that  the  general 
public,  those  at  least  who  can  and  will  realize  the  fact  that  an  artist  is  wor- 
thy of  an  artist's  hire,  are  beginning  to  want  in  their  portraits  something 
more  than  a  mere  likeness.  But  for  those  who  can  put  art  into  photog- 
raphy instead  of  being  content  to  put  "photographic  artist"  or  "art  pho- 
tographer" over  their  doors,  there  is  still  plenty  to  do,  and  plenty  of  en- 
couragement to  prepare  on  a  scale  larger  than  ever  for  the  doing  of  it. 

A  notable  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Messrs.  Langfier,  the  well 
known  Glasgow  photographers,  who  have  just  opened  in  Old  Bond  street, 
London,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  establishments  in  Europe, 
probably  in  the  world.  It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  to  photographers 
worth  going  a  great  distance  to  see.  Of  the  reception,  dressing  and  other 
rooms  I  need  say  nothing  except  that  they  are  reached  by  the,  in  this 
country,  rather  unusual  thing,  a  lift  or  elevator,  and  that  they  are  as  mag- 
nificent as  a  year's  labor,  unlimited  outlay,  and  exquisite  taste  could 
make  them ;  but  the  studio  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  In  size  it  is  about 
forty-five  by  twenty  feet,  and  glazed  so  as  to  give  a  perfect  flood  of  light. 
At  one  end  is  fitted  up  a  stage  for  theatrical  photography,  complete  even 
to  the  "raked"  floor ;  and  including  proscenium,  curtain,  footlights,  scene 
dock,  etc.,  with  incandescent  electric  lamps  to  the  extent  of  50,000  candle 
power;  sufficient,  in  combination  with  daylight, for  the  artistic  lighting  and 
cinematographing  of  stage  plays.  I  would  not,  on  my  next  visit,  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see  a  suitable  phonograph  added  to  the  equipment,  and  to 
hear  that  cylinders  and  films  of  all  the  popular  plays  were  about  to  be  put 
on  the  market,  so  that  at  a  moderate  cost  one  might  both  see  and  hear 
them  at  his  own  fireside. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  occurrence  since  my  last  letter  was 
Swinburne's  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  new  electric  ligh^, 
the  Nernst  lamp ;  an  incandescent  light  without  vacuum,  fragile  bulb,  or 
more  fragile  filaments ,  and  what  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  lantern- 
ists,  giving  a  large  amount  of  light  from  a  small  surface.  The  essential 
l)art  of  the  lamp  seems  simplicity  itself.  A  little  rod  of  the  refractory  or 
rare  earths,  such  as  thoria,  moimted  on  two  platinum  wires,  and  that  is 
all.  It  costs  little  at  first,  little  to  renew,  has  a  long  life,  gives  a  flood  of 
light  to  which  both  for  volume  and  color,  the  present  incandescent  lamp 
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cannot  hold  the  candle ;  and,  according  to  Mr,  Swinburne,  is  the  greatest 
invention  in  electric  lighting  that  has  been  made  for  years;  an  opinion 
that  seems  fully  endorsed  by  the  galaxy  of  eminent  scientists  that  were 
Ijresent. 

If  it  be  true  that  imitation  is  the  most  sincere  flattery,  your  velox  peo- 
ple should  feel  flattered  indeed.  Introduced  about  the  time  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition,  velox  paper  at  once  attracted  public  attention.  First 
by  its  novelty,  a  paper  so  sensitive  as  to  print  in  a  few  seconds,  and  that 
yet  could  be  developed  in  dull  daylight:  and  then  by  the  beauty  of  its  re- 
sults, and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  they  were  produced. 

The  friend  of  the  professional  in  dull  days,  and  the  delight  of  the  ama- 
teur just  as  he  was  learning  to  recognize  the  vulgarity  of  the  glossy  print, 
it  rapidly  reached  a  popularity  that  threatened  to  oust  all  other  silver  pa- 
pers. But  our  paper  makers,  believing  that  what  had  been  done  by  others 
could  be  done  by  them,  set  to  work,  and  now  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
veloxes,  but  under  other  names,  in  the  field;  although,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  are  all,  as  yet.  far  behind  in  the  race. 

The  only  fault  that  has  ever  been  foun<l  with  velox  was  the  alleged  im- 
possibili'.y  of  getting  on  it  red  tones  or  colors,  a  most  serious  fault  at  a 
time  when,  for  some  subjects  at  least,  red  colors  are  all  the  rage;  but  that 
it  was  a  mistaken  notion  was  made  evident  by  Mr.  Foxlee,  who  at  a  recent 
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meeting  of  one  of  our  societies  showed  a  number  of  prints  ranging  all  the 
way  from  red  to  sepia,  and  promised, at  a  future  meeting  togive  the  formu- 
la, by  which  they  were  developed. 

As  I  have  already  said,  red  prints  are  now  all  the  rage.  At  a  recent 
niccling  of  the  Photographic  Club,  Mr.  Henry  showed  how  very  fine 
colors  may  be  produced  by  the  following  tormida: 

Water  20  parts. 

Copper  sulphate i  part. 

Ammonium  carbonate (about)     8  parts. 

A  thick  precipitate  is  formed  on  mixing  the  ingredients,  which  redissolves 
on  adding  sufficient  of  the  carbonate,  leaving  a  clear  solution. 
In  another  vessel  are  mixed  : 

Potassium  fcrricyanide  (ten  per  cent.) 25  parts. 

Water  150  parts. 

The  copper  solution  is  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the  second  vessel,  and 
a  turbid  solution  results,  which  will  render  a  fine  red  color  in  a  short  space 

of  time. 
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Women  and  Photography. 

(Extracted  from  an  address  before  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Art  League,  by  Richard  Hines,  Jr.) 

(Continued  from  page  124.) 

44  IN  its  beginning — as  in  most  of  the  other  good  things  of  this  life — 
*  there  was  a  man  in  the  case,  a  brother-in-law,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  in  the  same  house  and  who  invested  in  a  camera.  He  knew 
nothing  about  it — I  less  than  nothing ;  but  I  immediately  became 
interested.  He  bought  some  developer  and  a  small  book  of  instruc- 
tions, and  together  we  groped  about  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  butler's 
pantry,  spoiled  some  dozens  of  plates  and,  incidentally,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  pantry;  sat  up  half  the  night  with  some  of  our  negatives, 
but  out  of  the  chaos  once  in  awhile  rescued  a  plate  that  held  out  a  ray 
of  hope  and  led  us  to  believe  there  was  something  in  it,  after  all, 
that  is,  led  me;  for,  after  a  season  or  so  of  varying  fortunes,  mostly 
adverse,  the  brother-in-law  renounced  photography  as  a  recreation, 
remarking  that  it  was  too  much  like  work,  and  took  to  whist  and  bil- 
liards instead.  But  he  lent  me  the  camera  that  winter  for  a  Florida 
trip,  where  I,  no  longer  fettered  by  masculine  interference,  had  some 
tolerable  luck— enough  to  make  me  resolve  to  invest  on  my  own 
account. 

** My  outfit,  bought  second-hand,  was  a  4%  x  6J4  camera  of  English 
make,  fitted  with  a  French  Hermagis  lens.  The  camera  box,  which 
was  a  little  clumsy  in  construction,  has  long  ago  given  place  to  one  of 
the  Rochester  Optical  Co.,  but  the  lens  has  never  been  supplanted  by 
any  other.  It  proved  to  be  a  little  gem,  with  a  very  unusual  'all- 
over*  focus,  not  rapid  enough  for  good  instantaneous  work,  but  excel- 
lent for  portraits  and  interiors — the  special  branches  which  have 
always  claimed  my  interest.  During  the  years  that  I  have  owned  and 
worked  with  this  simple  outfit  I  have  seen  friends— especially  mas- 
culine ones — invest  hundreds  of  dollars  in  cameras  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes — some  of  them  without  producing  a  dozen  plates  worth  keeping, 
the  moral  of  which  is  that  the  measure  of  success  does  not  lie  in  the 
outfit;  it  must  be  good,  but  it  need  not  be  costly,  and  the  amateur 
who  is  always  experimenting  with  new  lenses  or  plates  never,  as  a 
rule,  learns  the  mastery  of  either. 

'*As  with  lens,  so  with  plates  and  developer.  I  have  always  been 
a  conservative,  believing  that  when  a  good  thing  is  found  (or  one  that 
gives  me  satisfaction)  in  sticking  to  it.  For  years  I  have  always 
developed  with  pyro.     Of  late,  because  of   jts  conyepjence  and  of  the 
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fact  that  one  is  able  to  use  it  and  still  preserve  lady-like  hands,  I  have 
used  rodinal,  though  I  still  think  that  for  portrait  work  no  developer 
gives  such  soft  shadows  as  pyro. 

"Printing  has  always  been  my  bete  noir.  It  takes  so  much  time 
and  so  much  ftiechanical  dexterity  to  print  well,  and  a  woman  is  cer- 
tain to  be  interrupted  by  a  caller  or  book  agent  just  at  the  critical 
point.  For  a  long  time  I  had  my  printing  done,  but  that  was  unsat- 
isfactory. Of  late  I  have  had  good  results  with  velox  paper— not 
that  I  think  it  the  best  o£  papers,  it  has  its  drawbacks— but  because 
it  keeps  well,  is  simple  to  use  and  may  be  manipulated  on  a  rainy  day 
when  the  book  agent  and  the  caller  are  not  abroad. 

"My  advice  to  anyone  beginning  photography  would  be:  Do  not 
waste  all  your  time  on  'press  the  button'  photography,  and  let  some 
one  else  'do  the  rest,'  but  get  a  good  camera  and  easy,  safe  plates  and 
as  you  have  time  and  opportunity,  study  it  out  for  yourself. 

"If  photography  isnotart  Jtisat  least  art's  handmaid,  and  you  will 
learn  many  things  about  light  and  shade,  grace  of  pose  and  artistic 
etlect  that  were  before  quite  hidden  from  your  eyes,  and  as  the  years 
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go  by  you  will  have  a  record  of  them  that  every  added  one  will  make 
more  interetting  and  mure  precious. 

"Especially  would  I  like  to  urye  this,  if  I  might,  upon  V'lunjr 
wives  and  mothers.  I  know  Ihat  they  are  the  busiest  of  all  people 
and  that  photography  takes  time,  bat  after  all  it  is  a  question  of  what 
is  most  worth  while.  I  call  my  photography  my  fancy  work,  and  have 
never  regretted  that  it  took  that  form  rather  than  crochettcd  mats  and 
embroidered  pillows.  They  would  have  been  worn  out  and  faded 
long  ago,  whereas  I  have  now  in  my  series  of  negatives  a  sort  of  fam- 
ily history  running  through  the  years  (a  seventeen-year-old  daughter 
now,  whose  first  negative  dates  hack  to  four;  from  which  I  can  print 
at  any  time. 

"There  are  a  thousand  interesting  moments  of  childhood  which  a 
mother  sees  that  a  photographer  is  powerless  to  catch  when  a  little 
frightened,  dressed  up  specimen  is  put  down  before  his  great  black 
camera.  There  is  nothing  that  seems  to  me  quite  so  worth  while  as 
to  be  able  to  preserve  for  one's  self  and  one's  children  these  little 
every-day  pictures  of   the  childhood  that  goes  so  quickly;  and  if  the 
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day  comes  when  these   memorials  are  all  that  is  left  of  some  beloved 
little  face  and  form,  how  priceless  do  they  become! 

''Photography  takes   time  and   patience,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  time 
well  spent,  and  patience  that  brings  its  reward." 

MISS  MATHILDE  WKIL, 

of  Philadelphia,  is  another  woman  whose  work  has  been  medalled  in 
many  places.  She  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Heustis,  of  this  city.  Of 
her  photographic  career  she  says:  "I  got  my  first  camera  in  the  w'in- 
ter  of  1896-7,  as  a  means  of  amusement  and  interest  for  myself.  I 
practiced  on  my  friends,  and  my  photographs  became  so  much  in 
demand  that  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  compete  with  professional 
photographers  except  on  their  own  terms.  Accordingly,  two  months 
from  the  time  I  started  I  became  a  professional.  I  charged  from  the 
beginning  the  highest  prices  that  obtained  in  the  city,  and  have 
always  had  more  work  than  I  could  do,  refusing  many  orders  unless 
the  people  could  wait  from  a  month  to  two  months.  At  present, 
although  I  charge  for  my  appointment  alone  what  the  highest-priced 
photographers  here  charge  for  a  dozen  prints,  I  do  not  find  that  the 
works  pays  financially,  for  the  reason  that  I  put  too  much  personal 
work  on  everything  to  be  able  to  take  in  enough  orders  to  cover  my 
expenses.  I  have  one  assistant,  but  she  does  none  of  the  more  impor- 
tant work,  and  I  hope  never  to  become  what  I  call  a  department  store 
photographer,  giving  to  others  my  developing,  retouching,  etc.  I  do 
very  little  retouching,  though  I  woik  either  on  the  plate  or  on  the 
print  whenever  I  can  make  the  picture  more  like  the  people  I  see 
before  me.  I  simply  try  to  apply  to  photography  the  methods  I 
learned  in  drawing  and  painting.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  at 
exhibitions,  having  gained  an  award  of  some  kind  at  all  to  which  I 
have  sent.  My  chief  difficulty  lies  in  my  working  as  a  professional 
and  not  as  an  amateur,  as  I  rarely  can  choose  my  own  subjects  or 
modes  of  working.  All  my  awards  but  one  have  been  made  from  my 
ordinary  professional  work,  and  I  hope  some  time  to  give  up  this  class 
of  photography  and  work  from  professional  models  or  from  selected 
subjects,  whom  I  can  pose  and  gown  as  I  wish." 

MISS    KATHARINE    E.     m'cLELLAN, 

of  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  who  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  living  in 
the  Adirondacks  taking  care  of  an  invalid  sister,  as  her  sister  improved 
and  needed  less  care  and  attention,  began  to  find  time  hanging  heav- 
ily on  her  hands.     About  this  time  a  second-hand  camera  was  placed 
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MISS  EMMA  J.  PITZ. 
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in  her  possession,  and  although  she  knew  nothing  about  the  work  she 
struggled  through  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  an  amateur. 
Before  long  she  began  to  produce  such  pretty  pictures  that  all  her 
friends  wanted  them,  and  she  gave  them  away  til!  her  finances  would 
stand  it  no  longer.  Then  one  of  the  hotel  proprietors  invited  her  to 
exhibit  her  pictures  and  placed  a  room  at  her  disposal,  and  the  exhi- 
bitisn  was  a  success,  and  she  soon  found  herself  fully  launched  as  a 
professional  photographer.  She  has  exhibited  in  all  the  large  hotels 
in  the  Adlrondacks.  Miss  McClellan  says  that  she  has  always  had  an 
artistic  bent,  but  never  was  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  field  for  it 
until  she  took  up  photography.  She  studied  art  for  a  year  in  Europe, 
and  even  tried  stained-glass  window  making  in  her  effort  to  find  her 
proper  niche,  but  she  never  enjoyed  anything  quite  so  much  as  she 
does  her  camera.  Her  work  has  been  almost  wholly  view  work,  ever 
aiming  to  make  pictures  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  but  since  she 
has  developed  so  large  a  business  she  has  taken  up  other  lines  also 
with  excellent  success.  She  says:  "Aftera  year  of  varying  successes 
and  failures,  my  father  built  me  a  small  studio-^a  one-room  affair — 
which  seemed  a  very  paradise,  but  by  another  season  two  more  rooms 
were  added,  and  this  season  I  have  just  finished  a  two-story  building. 
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My  exhibitions  last  winter  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  very 
successful  and  largely  attended,  and  if  I  had  been  strong  enough  I 
should  have  held  a  series  this  winter  in  the  large  cities;  but  I  have 
been  working  very  hard  and  overtaxed  my  strength. 

"In  giving  talks  or  addresses  to  amateurs  I  make  a  point  of  com- 
position. It  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  photography,  and  while 
to  the  artist  form  and  color  are  equally  important  factors,  to  the  pho- 
tographer form  is  everything.  Color,  as  such,  only  appeals  to  him  as 
gradations  of  light  and  shade.  That  is  why  so  many  charming  bitS( 
which  to  the  eye  make  pictures,  as  photographs  aie  utter  failures, 
because  their  beauty  is  due  entirely  to  color  effects.  First  of  all  then, 
the  form  and  subject  of  your  picture  should  be  picturesque  in  outline : 
it  should  have  balance,  symmetry,  a  foreground,  middle  distance  and 
distance,  each  having  suitable  relation  to  the  other,  according  to  the 
impression  which  you  wish  to  convey.  There  should  be  one  point  of 
interest  and  one  only,  and  it  should  be  placed  somewhat  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  of  your  picture.  Correct  composition  will  be  clear,  direct 
and  restful  to  the  eye.  Even  the  untrained  eye  will  feel  it  without 
knowing  why." 
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Here  at  home  we  have  a  promising  woman  amateur  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Shawhan,  who,  although  but  a  beginner,  has  shown 
some  artistic  feeling,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  which  will  bring  success.  She  is  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Camera  Club.  You 
will  find  Mrs.  Shawhan's  photographic  story  of  the  **Sick  Doll"  well 
conceived  and  very  well  executed,  considering  the  very  cheap  camera 
with  which  it  was  done. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  thus  publicly  to  return  my  thanks  to  your 
president  for  her  kind  invitation  to  address  you  this  winter;  to  the 
members  for  their  attention  and  interest,  and  to  the  ladies  who  have 
so  cheerfully  responded  to  my  requests  and  who  have  aided  me  in 
giving  to  this  address  whatever  success  it  may  merit  by  their  contri- 
butions of  pictures  and  experiences. 

I  now  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  collection  of  pictures 
which  have  been  gathered  for  your  pleasure,  and  trust  that  they  may 
give  you  as  much  pleasure  as  their  collection  and  the  preparation  of 
this  address  have  given  me.  Among  Miss  Weil's  collection  you  will 
find  six  prize  winners — ** Polly,*'  ** Marian,"  "Constance,"  medalled 
three  times,  *'I1  Penseuer,"  **Rosa  Rosarum"  and  **Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows."  Some  fine  specimens  of  portraiture  are  to  be  found  in  the 
displaj'  of  Miss  Floride  Green,  while  the  landscapes  of  Miss  McClel- 
lan  and  Mrs.  Sewell  are  exquisite.  The  figure  studies  of  Miss  Emma 
J.  Fitz  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Weed  Ward  will  also  be  found  pleasing,  as 
will  the  illustrative  Shakespearian  pictures  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Mc- 
Cutchen,  nor  should  the  large  animal  studies  of  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy 
be  overlooked. 

All  in  all  the  collection  is  one  which  I  think  you  will  all  enjoy  as 
giving  you  evidence  that  there  is  more  of  art  in  photography  than 
you  had  thought. 


Notes. 

A  New  Application  of  **Process"  Work. — While  the  compositors 
on  the  Petit  Bleu,  a  Brussels  illustrated  newspaper,  were  on  strike,  the 
publisher  managed  to  produce  the  paper  without  their  help.  He  had  the 
matter  typewritten  and  made  up  along  with  the  illustrations  on  large 
sheets  of  cardboard.  This  was  photographed  to  regular  size,  printed  on 
zinc  and  etched ;  and  the  sixteen  page  paper  appeared  at  the  usual  time. 
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Uranium  Toning. — ^The  difficulty  in  getting  the  desired  red  color  by 
uranium  toning  sometimes  complained  of,  according  to  M.  Clerc,  in  a 
paper  before  the  Soci6t6  Francaise  de  Photographe,is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  color  depends  on  which  of  the  salts  is  in  excess  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  brown  from  uranium,  red  when  ferricyanide,  and  warm  sepia  when 
the  proportions  are  about  equal.  The  combining  proportions  are,  uran- 
ium nitrate,  504 ;  potassium  ferricyanide,  658.6 ;  so  if  they  are  kept  in  ten 
per  cent,  solutions,  50  minims  of  the  former  and  65  of  the  latter  will  be 
near  enough  to  equal  proportions;  and  consequently  50  and  70  respec- 
tively, with  the  necessary  quantity  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  should  give  the 
desired  red  tones. 

A  New  Film. — ^A  German  manufacturer  has  introduced  a  new  film 
free  from  every  suspicion  of  malign  influence  on  the  emulsion  and  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  cheaper  than  glass  plates.  The  emulsion  is  spread  on 
collodion  coated  paper;  treated  exactly  as  ordinary  plates  or  celluloid 
films,  except  that  to  the  last  washing  water  is  added  a  few  drops  of  gly- 
cerine, and  the  negative  squeegeed  on  to  a  similarly  coated  paper,  also 
soaked  in  the  gelatine  solution.  The  two  papers  are  then  peeled  off, 
leaving  the  negative  enclosed  between  two  films  of  collodion.  There's 
money  in  it  to  whoever  will  furnish  something  of  the  kind  on  this  side. 

Exposure  Through  the  Back. — Readers  with  more  time  than  is  at 
present  at  our  disposal,  might  do  worse  than  try  to  corroborate  or  other- 
wise the  assertion  of  Liesegang,  to  the  effect  that  the  effect  of  exposing 
through  the  back ;  that  is  with  the  glass  side  of  the  plate  next  the  lens,  is 
eqtial  to  employing  a  multiple  coated  plate,  so  far  as  freedom  from  hala- 
tion, latitude,  and  other  known  advantages  are  concerned.  Of  course,  in 
focusing,  allowance  will  need  to  be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  glass, 
and  reversal  of  the  image  will  have  to  be  put  up  with,  although  to  those 
that  print  in  carbon  that  will  be  a  real  advantage.  We  hope  the  method 
will  be  found  all  that  is  claimed  for  it ;  as,  more  than  anything  else  it  would 
lead  to  a  large  increase  in  carbon  printing ;  of  all  methods  the  best. 

A  New  Electric  Light. — Professor  Nernst,  a  young  German  scien- 
tist, has  made  a  discovery  that  will  probably  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
electric  lighting.  Concerning  it  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
says :  "Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  had  presented  to  them,  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  theory  of  electric  and  other  incandescent  lighting, 
with  practical  illustrations  of  Professor  Nernst's  invention.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Swmbunie  said:  "It  is  difficult  to  discuss  an 
invention  like  this  without  being  carried  away  by  enthusiasm.    I  feel,  how- 
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ever,  that  I  have  but  feebly  shown  forth  the  probable  future  of  what  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  invention  in  electric  lighting  that  we  have  known  for 
many  years.  Still,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  been  too  sanguine."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  publicity  and  eclat  given  to  the  invention  by  a  lecture  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  will  so  make  it  known  that,  if  it  possesses  anything  like 
the  merit  claimed  for  it,  we  shall  mdeed  see  a  revolution ;  and  so  simple 
is  the  new  lamp  that  we  may  expect  to  see  electric  lighting  in  the  studio 
the  rule  instead  of  the  exception  it  now  is.  The  simplicity  of  the  whole 
thing  is  so  striking  that  the  chief  wonder  about  it  is  that  no  one  thought 
of  it  before.  An  infusible  refractory  earth  is  made  into  a  rod,  and  being 
under  ordinary  conditions  an  insulator,  electricity  will  not  pass  through  it; 
by  heating  it  with,  for  example,  a  lighted  match  or  a  spirit  lamp,  it  at  once 
becomes  a  conductor,  and  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  current  brings  it 
to  a  state  of  brilliant  incandescence,  rivalling  the  electric  arc  and  complete- 
ly putting  into  theshade  the  ordinary  incandescent  carbon  filament  of  the 
now  common  incandescent  lamp.  Already  experimental  lamps  have  been 
successfully  worked  for  500  hours,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  eventually  the 
life  of  a  lamp  may  be  prolonged  almost  indefinitely.  A  familiar  note  was 
struck  in  the  discussion  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Moodey,  who,  in  congratulating 
Professor  Nemst  upon  his  invention,  said  they  must  take  care  he  had  the 
credit  of  it,  and  **was  not  robbed  by  a  number  of  people  who  would  im- 
mediately be  writing  to  the  Times  to  say  they  had  done  the  same  thing 
in  their  back  kitchen  twenty  years  ago.  This  was  what  always  took  place 
in  the  case  of  a  new  invention."  Photographic  inventors  know  this  to 
iheir  cost ;  indeed,  there  could  scarcely  be  named  a  business  or  profession 
making  use  of  new  inventions  which  so  many  inventors  had  been  robbed 
of  their  ideas,  which  had  laid  the  foundations  of  others'  fortunes. ' 

Packing  Negatives  in  a  Brandv  Case,  and  What  Came  of  It. — 
The  New  York  TVw^j  tells  an  amusing  story  showing  the  consequences 
arising  from  packing  negatives  in  an  empty  brandy  case.  It  would  seem 
that  Lieut.  S.  F.  Massey,  on  going  aboard  the  steamship  "Alleghany,"  on 
which  he  sailed  from  Limon  to  New  York,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
steward  three  demijohns  of  mineral  water,  and  a  quantity  of  negatives  in  a 
box  marked  "K.  &  F.  Martel,  Cognac,"  and  thought  no  more  about  them 
till  his  arrival. 

Safely  arrived  in  New  York,  the  lieutenant  applied  for  his  property  and 
got  the  demijohns,  but  the  "box  of  brandy"  had  disappeared,  and  for 
three  weeks  application  after  application  failed  to  find  it.  The  suspicion 
that  some  thirsty  soul  had  opened  it  and  not  finding  what  he  wanted  and 
expected  had,  to  cover  his  fault,  made  away  with  it,  was  natural,  and  at 
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last  the  court  was  appealed  to,  to  secure  reimbursement  for  the  loss.  But 
courts  move  slowly,  and  before  they  had  decided  who  was  to  blame  and 
what  was  to  pay,  ihe  negatives  were  found  and  the  cause  of  their  disap- 
pearance shown  to  be  the  nature  of  the  box  in  which  they  were  packed. 

It  seems  that  the  ship's  signals  are  kept  in  similar  whiskey  and  brandy 
cases,  and  during  the  voyage  the  chief  officer  had  ordered  a  number  of 
them  to  be  stowed  away  in  a  locker  in  the  forepeak,  and  several  months 
afterwards  on  having  one  of  them  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  the  neg- 
atives.   Moral ;  Don't  pack  negatives  in  liquor  cases. 

Slow  Generation  of  Acetylene.- — According  to  a  writer  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography^  acetylene  is  sometimes  in  some  gen- 
erators produced  so  rapidly  as  to  evolve  heat  enough  to  make  the  carbide 
red-hot.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  generate  slowly,  and  that  may  be  best 
accomplished  by  adding  sugar  to  the  water.  The  writer  in  question  says 
"a  saturated  solution,"  which  may  mean  the  official  syrupus^  two  parts  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water,  and  as  in  practice  about  twenty  ounces  of  water  is 
required  for  the  decomposition  of  each  pound  of  carbide,  that  will,  in  this 
land  of  the  blessed  sugar  trust,  add  at  least  twelve  cents  to  the  cost  of  each 
five  feet  or  less  of  the  gas. 
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COMBINED    BATH. 

IN  your  "Contribution  Box"  article  for  February,  from  Agnes  Suther- 
land, her  reference  to  the  objectionableness  of  the  combined  bath 
when  it  becomes  dirty  is  the  common  experience  of  perhaps  all  the  users 
of  it,  and  like  the  author  of  the  article  I  do  not  like  it,  nor  have  I  seen 
one  effectual  method  advocated  to  overcome  it,  but  I  believe  an  efficient 
means  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  My  plan  is  to  heat  the  bottle  containing 
the  combined  bath  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water ;  upon  cooling,  all  the  sediment 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  and  the  solution  quite  clear ;  it  is  then  decant- 
ed off  and  the  sediment  washed  out.  Fred.  T.  Jennings. 

improving  the    negative. 

In  the  "Portfolio"  you  are  always  down  on  white  water  and  sky  and 
black  shadows ;  on.  white  and  black  where  they  should  not  be,  but  from 
whence,  till  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  could  not  keep  them. 

I  get  rid  of  them  by  a  method  generally  known,  but  so  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  difficult  that  few  have  had  the  courage  to  try  it.  I  have  tried 
It  with  great  success  and  find  it  so  simple  that  T  am  anxious  that  all  should 
know  and  employ  it. 
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The  material  required  is  solution  of  hypo  and  red  prussiate  of  potash,  a 
tuft  of  cotton,  and  a  tube  of  gamboge. 

With  the  Farmer's  solution,  made  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  red 
prussiate  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  hypo  solution,  enough  to  make  it  a  deep 
straw  color,  on  the  cotton,  I  go  over  every  part  of  the  negative  that  is  too 
opaque  until  it  is  translucent  enough  to  print  just  the  desired  tone. 

After  washing  and  drying,  the  too  thin  parts  are  gone  over  by  daubing 
them  with  the  ball  of  the  middle  finger  charged  with  the  gamboge.  From 
a  little  of  this  squeezed  out  on  a  piece  of  glass  it  is  easy  to  charge  the  fin- 
ger with  much  or  little  as  may  be  required,  and  after  a  very  little  practice, 
it  is  easy  to  daub  any  part  quite  smooth,  like  a  well  laid  on  wash. 

In  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  it  is  easy  in  this  way  to  so  improve  a 
negative  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  prints  made  before  and  after 
treatment  were  from  the  same,  although  indeed  they  are  not  the  same, 
as  a  bad  negative  becomes  a  good  one.  W.  M.  Barclay. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

HTHE  Scotsman^  the  leading  newspaper  in  Scotland,  in  a  review  of  a 
*  book  on  photographic  optics,  speaks  thus  of  photographers,  "Photog- 
raphers are  not,  as  a  class,  distinguished  either  by  the  extent  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  their  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,"  a  gratuitous  in- 
sult that  should  have  brought  down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  young— only 
a  young  reviewer  could  so  write — re  viewer  something  that  would  help  him 
to  cut  his  wisdom  teeth.  But,  alas !  he  is  likely,  for  this  time  at  least,  to 
escape  scott-free,  as  even  the  most  determined  upholder  of  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  must  hang  his  head  in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  coeval 
with  the  objectionable  declaration,  the  ballots  for  the  election  of  the  office- 
bearers and  council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  members  and 
Fellows  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  were  being 
filled  up ,  and,  wonderful  to  relate ,  simple  as  that  operation  is,  when  they 
came  to  be  counted,  of  250,  thirty-three  were  found  to  be  invalidated  "for 
various  reasons."  Just  think  of  about  seventeen  per  cent,  of  Royal  men*- 
bers  not  knowing  how  to  fill  up  a  ballot  paper. 

* 

Foolish,  and  even  more  questionable  actions  are  not  altogether  the 
prerogative  of  American  municipal  bodies.    The  Paris  Municipal  Council 
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has  got  itself  into  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  by  voting  the  sum  of  40,000  francs 
for  the  engraving  of  certain  of  the  pictures  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
newspapers,  lovers  of  art,  economists  and  everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  it  are  down  upon  the  ignorant  or  self-interested  members  for  want- 
ing to  pay  ten  times  as  much  for  engravings  that  are  at  best  only  the  ren- 
dering of  the  engraver  and  of  which  the  work  of  no  two  engravers  are 
alike,  instead  of,  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost,  getting  photogravures  that  are  faith- 
ful translations,  and  show  even  the  brush  marks  of  the  artist.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  potent  "pull"  has  crossed  the  water? 


* 


If  cheapness  will  help  to  gratify  the  desire  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
revive  the  interest  in  stereoscopic  slides,  surely  William  Taylor,  of  Birm- 
ingham, England,  deserves  their  gratitude.  He  holds  probably  the  larg- 
est and  most  varied  assortment  of  the  slides  in  England,  including  over 
4,000  different  subjects  of  the  British  Islands,  and  is  offering  them  at  a 
shilling  a  dozen,  two  cents  each ;  and  according  to  Photography  they  are 
stereoscopic  slides  that  are  stereoscopic  slides,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  that  were  bad  and  badly  mounted,  and  that  more  than  anything 
else  contributed  to  the  decay  of  what  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
phases  of  photography. 


I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  '*Lux,"  who  writes  regularly  and  in  gen- 
eral sensibly  in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  Speaking,  in  the  num- 
ber for  February  17,  of  a  Mr.  Inston,who  is  apparently  a  medal  winner,  he 
seems  to  indicate  that  his  success  is  at  least  partly  diue  to  a  special  meth- 
od of  developing  platinotype  paper,  and  adds  "very  properly  he  declines  to 
tell  his  best  friends  what  this  trick  is."  If  those  that  had  gone  before  had 
acted  so  "very  properly"  it  is  to  be  feared  that  neither  "Lux"  nor  his  pro- 
tege would  have  known  much  about  platinum  printing  or  anything  else 
connected  with  photography.  No,  friend  "Lux,"  the  man  that  sucks  the 
brains  of  others  and  keeps  to  himself  any  trifling  improvement  that  chance 
may  show  him,  for  the  sake  of  winning  a  medal,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
does  not  act  "properly"  and  is  not  entitled  to  "honorable  mention," 


It  is  not  safe  to  believe  all  that  one  reads,  even  in  a  New  York  daily, 
and  surely  one  of  those  must  have  been  drawing  the  long  bow  when  it 
recorded  as  a  fact  that  the  renowned  George  Rockwood,the  champion  and 
cx-vice-president  of  the  Photographers'  Copyright  League,  had  copied 
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and  was  selling  for  filthy  lucre  a  photograph  of  the  no  less  renowned  Hob- 
son  of  osculating  notoriety,  taken  by  Buflfham,  of  Annapolis,  and  when 
Buffham  remonstrated  against  what  he  considered  an  unbrotherly  act, 
the  only  satisfaction  that  George  Avould  give  was  the  declaration  that  he 
was  legally  entitled  to  do  what  he  had  done,  the  photograph  that  he  had 
copied,  and  to  which,  so  at  least* it  is  said,  he  had  attached  his  own  name, 
not  having  been  copyrighted. 

But  there  are  generally  two  sides  to  a  story  and  sometimes  more  than 
two.  Perhaps  the  photograph  was  taken  before  the  kissing  or  what  led 
up  to  it  began,  and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,,  and  if  so  the  copyright 
or  the  right  to  copyright  it  belongs  to  Hobson,  and  Buffham  has  no  more 
right  to  it  than  I  have.  Under  those  supposable  circumstances,  it  is 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  the  admired  of  so  many 
fair  though  foolish  ones,  willing  to  let  the  admirers  have  something  less 
fleeting  than  the  osculatory  action,  authorized  Rockwood  to  supply  cop- 
ies of  his  photograph  to  all  who  chose  to  pay  for  it. 

Translators  are  not  always  to  be  trusted,  especially  when  dealing  with 
matters  technical.  An  amusing  example  occurs  in  the  March  number  of 
a  contemporary.  The  subject  is  Mercier's  employment  of  antim-potassio- 
tart,  as  a  remedy  for  over  exposure ;  that  was  noticed  in  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer  several  months  ago ;  but  instead  of  tartar 
emetic^  the  photographer  who  wants  to  test  its  power  as  a  retarder  and 
contrast  producer,  is  told  to  considerably  over  expose,  and  before  devel- 
opment dip  one-half  of  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid! 


A  photographer  should  always  be  willing  to  learn.  Here  is  something 
that  I  at  least  did  not  know.  A  writer  in  an  illustrated  article  in  a  contem- 
porary, referring  to  the  blackness  and  lack  of  detail  in  the  figures  in  one 
of  the  illustrations,  says:  "As  in  all  photographic  pictures  of  northern 
winter  views,  the  figures  of  the  two  boys  appear  black,  with  some  obscur- 
ity of  detail.  This  peculiarity,  due  to  certain  physical  properties,  is  well 
seen  in  most  of  the  figures  of  the  men  in  the  half-tones  illustrating  Dr. 
Nansen's  book."  But  perhaps,  "physical  properties"  may  be  just  a  new 
name  for  under  exposure. 

* 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  way,  or  one  of  the  ways  at  least  by 
which  a  lecturer  may  earn  the  especial  thanks  of  a  lecture  committee,  is  to 
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fall  down  a  stair  and  nearly  break  his  back  and  quite  break  some  of  his 
best  slides?  But  so  it  seems,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  "Club  Notes"  that  appeared  in  The  Camera  and  Dark 
Room^  the  organ  of  the  "N.  Y.  S.  A.  P.,"  the  advent  of  which  was  noticed 
last  month.  *'Mr.  Chambers,  of  New  York,  gave  a  very  fine  lantern  slide 
exhibition  which  very  much  pleased  the  members.  We  thank  Mr.  Cham- 
bers very  much,  particularly  as  he  was  going  down  the  steps  to  go  home 
he  fell — or  rather  slid  and  nearly  broke  his  back  and  did  break  some  of 
his  best  lantern  slides."  The  italics,  of  course,  are  mine,  but  what  I 
should  particularly  like  to  know,  is,  is  it  necessary  that  the  slides  to  be 
broken  should  be  the  best,  as  one  might  trust  to  his  back  healing,  and 
might  be  willing  to  risk  it,  but  one  of  his  best  slides — ^Ah !  I  think  I  would 
ihink  twice  about  that. 

*** 

Our  young  friends  should  be  careful  as  to  the  advice  they  give  to  in- 
quiring readers.  In  the  same  number  of  the  neat  little  magazine,  in  re- 
ply to  one  who  wants  to  know  how  to  prevent  prints  from  sticking  to 
ferrotype  plates,  they  say:  "A  very  good  method  to  get  a  first-class  polish 
is  to  first  let  your  prints  dry  and  then  soak  them  in  water  for  a  few  sec- 
onds and  paste  them  on  the  ferro  plate  and  they  will  not  stick  if  the  paper 
has  no  blisters."  The  italics  are  again  mine,  and  I  know  how  difficult  it 
sometimes  is  to  make  a  pasted  label  stick  to  a  tin  surface ;  but,  as  before, 
I  should  think  twice  before  \  pasted  a  print  on  a  ferrotype  plate  if  I  wished 
to  get  it  off  when  dry.    They  should  try  a  rub  with  French  chalk. 
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I  I RANIUM  furnishes  us  with  the  most  powerful  intensifier  at  present 
known  in  photography ;  it  also  gives  delightful  tones  on  bromide  or 
platinotype  papers,  and  last,  but  not  least,  with  its  aid  can  be  prepared 
a  little  known  printing  process,  which  for  simplicity  and  beauty  has  few 
rivals.  A  detailed  account  of  these  various  uses  to  which  the  metal  may 
be  put  may  perhaps  prove  of  practical  utility  to  some  of  my  readers.  We 
will  consider  each  in  order. 

The  nitrate  is  the  salt  used,  and  though  I  had  some  difficulty  the  other 
day  in  obtaining  it  in  a  provincial  town,  it  is  commonly  stocked  by  pho- 
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tographic  chemists.  It  is  a  good  plan,  having  bought  your  ounce  of  uran- 
ium nitrate,  for  you  to  dissolve  it  in  water  and  make  up  to  five  and  a  half 
ounces.  By  this  means  you  know  that  every  drachm  of  the  solution  con- 
tains roughly  lo  grains  of  the  chemical. 

As  an  intensifier,  uranium  acts  in  two  ways — it  both  alters  the  color  of 
the  image  and  builds  it  up — ^and,  most  convenient  of  chemicals,  if  the  in- 
tensification is  unsatisfactory,  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  wash- 
ing soda  will  restore  the  film  to  its  original  condition.  The  best  formula 
is:-- 

Uranium  nitrate ,    loo  gr. 

Potassium  ferridcyanide lOO   " 

Glacial  acetic  acid ^  02. 

Water '.     10   " 

This  solution  does  not  keep  well  for  more  than  a  week,  and  only  for 
that  time  if  kept  in  a  dark  place.  The  negative  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  to  free  it  from  hypo.  If  old  negatives  are  being  treated,  it  is  adi- 
visable  to  soak  them  first,  so  that  the  gelatine  may  be  softened.  The  film 
will  turn  a  rich  red  brown,  which,  in  itself,  gives  great  increase  of  density, 
and  then  the  silver  image  is  gradually  built  up  and  strengthened.  Allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  an  increase  in  density  in  drying.  Local  reduc- 
tion may  be  effected  by  a  brush  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  washing 
soda.  When  the  negative  is  sufficiently  intensified,  wash  in  a  stream  of 
running  water  till  all  signs  of  greasiness  leave  the  film. 

As  a  toner  for  bromide  paper  and  lantern  slides,  a  solution  of  about 
one-third  the  above  strength  should  be  used.  It  intensifies  as  well  as 
tones,  and  prints  to  be  toned  in  the  bath  should  be  below  the  required  den- 
sity. The  tone  given  varies  from  a  warm  brown  to  a  Bartalozzi  red.  Here 
again,  if  unsatisfactory,  the  effects  may  be  removed  and  the  process  re- 
peated ad  lib. 

As  an  intensifier  or  toner  for  platinotypes,  uranium  gives  excellent  re- 
sults. The  following  solution  is  sufficient  to  tone  a  dozen  half-plate  prints 
to  a  rich  warm  brown : 

Uranium   nitrate 5  gr. 

Acetic  acid  5  min. 

Potassium  ferridcyanide 5  gT- 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide 20   " 

Water    4  oz. 

When  sufficiently  toned,  the  prints  should  be  washed  in  water  con- 
taining a  faint  trace  of.  acid. 
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Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  printing  with  uranium,  a  process 
which  is  simpler  than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight,  although  we  have  to 
prepare  our  own  paper.  This  is  easily  done  by  floating  it  on  a  solution 
of  uranium  nitrate ;  strength  just  about  that  of  the  stock  solution  of  the 
salt  I  recommended  you  to  keep  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  That 
would  be: 

Uranium  nitrate  . . . : i       oz. 

Water    5J4  oz. 

The  floating  should  last  about  ten  minutes,  and  be  performed  in  a  dull 
light.  Dry  in  the  dark  or  by  artificial  light,  which  has  no  effect  on  the 
paper. 

The  exposure  varies  much  according  to  the  strength  of  light.  Gener- 
ally, it  is  about  twice  that  of  P.O.P.,  but  experience  will  be  found  the  best 
guide.  The  length  of  exposure  is  the  only  drawback  I  know  of  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  paper. 

The  developing  solution  consists  of : 

Potassium  ferridcyanide 10  gr. 

Nitric  acid 4  min. 

Water 6  oz. 

Float  the  exposed!  surface  on  this.    In  about  six  minutes  development 
I  will  be  complete,  and  the  image  will  appear  of  a  rich  brown.    Fixation  is 

!  accomplished  by  washing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  slightly  acidulated 

I  water. 

It  is  also  possible  to  produce  gray  tones  by  floating  the  exposed  paper 
on  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  composed  of  40  grains  of  the  nitrate,  4 
ounces  of  water,  and  four  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  image  soon 
appears  if  a  full  exposure  has  been  given.  If  not,  it  may  be  developed  out 
by  a  weak  solution  of  gallic  acid.  It  should  be  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda  I  ounce,  water  20  ounces.  The  picture  may  be  toned  by  gold  or 
platinum,  in  the  usual  way.  —  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


American  Interchange 

AKRON  (O.)   CAMERA  CLUB. 

Thirty-nin«  slides  come  from  this  club,  by  only  three  members;  but  it  is  a  record 
set  in  freedom  from  the  besetting  sin  of  American  slide  makers,  bare  glass  where 
no  bare  glass  should  be. 

E.  W.  Terras  leads  off  with  twenty-six,  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  good,  and 
some  very  fine  slides.    One  exception  is  a  cat,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  which 
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more  than  half  fill  the  slide,  and  which,  on  a  ten  or  twelve-foot  screen  appears 
as  large  as  an  ox.  "On  the  Tow-path,"  No.  2,  would  have  been  the  better  for  a 
little  more  development  "Soo  Lock,"  No.  38,  is  very  eflfective,  as  an  example  of 
how  much  natural  clouds  contribute  to  a  picture,  and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the 
"rubbed  in"  sky  of  "Falls  of  the  Cuyahoga."  No.  10,  "Sharing  Honors,"  No.  26, 
and  several  others.  Exception  must  also  be  taken  to  "Trained  by  Experience/' 
No.  15,  the  bust  of  a  woman.  On  the  slide  it  is  2^  inches,  showing  on  the  screen 
something  like  a  sixteen-foot  female  monster. 

H.  E.  Canfield  also  does  excellent  work.  His  "Boston  Ledges,"  No.  30,  is 
technically  the  most  perfect  slide  in  the  set,  and  an  example  well  worth  working 
up  to.  Its  selection  is  also  admirable.  Very  good,  too,  is  "On  the  Ohio  Canal," 
No.  33,  and  peculiarly  effective  is  No.  34,  a  winter  view  "On  the  Ohio  Canal,"  with 
its  fine  atmosphere,  and  a  little  more  development  would  have  made  it  more  so. 
The.  two  children,  Nos.  8  and  32,  are  very  fine  photography,  but  far  too  large,  being 
at  least  seven  feet  tall  on  a  ten-foot  screen. 

Charles  Knight's  slides  are  all  good,  and  owe  much  of  their  value  to  skies  on 
the  cover  glasses;  indeed,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  "Birth-place  of  P.  Chase,"  No. 
29,  would  have  been  poor  without  it.  It  is  a  very  eflfective  slide.  Fine,  also,  is 
"Home  of  an  Old  Letter,"  No.  n,  and  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  just  sufficient  fog 
to  take  away  the  bare  glass  effect  His  best  slide  is  "Maple  Side,"  No.  36,  a  slide 
that  without  the  rubbed-in  sky  would  have  lost  its  greatest  charm. 

NEW  BRITAIN    (CONN.)    CAMERA   CLUB. 

This  club  is  well  up  in  its  number  of  slide  makers,  the  set  of  fifty  having  been 
contributed  by  fourteen  members. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Swasey  leads  off  with  fifteen,  mostly  views  of  foreign  or  classic  sub- 
jects. They  are  all  far  above  the  average,  although  a  few,  such  as  "At  the  Foot  of 
the  Giessbach,"  No.  12,  and  "Goat  Herds-  on  the  Campagna,"  No.  9,  are  on  the 
flat,  lacking  in  contrast  side.  "The  Wetterhorn,"  No.  6,  is  excellent,  and  largely 
helped  to  be  so  by  the  lower  tone  of  the  sky.  The  "usual"  clear  glass  sky  would 
have  ruined  this  by  depriving  the  snow  with  contrast  "In  Old  Venice,"  No.  4,  is 
an  example  of  a  slide  so  spoiled,  the  large  expanse  of  bare  glass  throwing  the  pic- 
ture quite  out  of  tone.  "On  the  Campagna,"  No.  i,  would  have  been  fine  but  for 
the  want  of  contrast  "Tivoli,"  No.  14,  with  its  fine  cloud  effect,  is  a  beautiful  slide, 
^nd  equally  so  is  "In  Tivoli,"  No.  7. 

E.  P.  Stipek's  "Alert,"  No.  16,  is  a  slide  of  the  very  highest  quality,  but  his  "Bit 
of  Winter,"  No.  17,  is  far  below  mediocrity.  Snow  is  not  even  suggested  by  a 
large  patch  of  bare  glass,  bare- glass  tree  trunks  and  bare-glass  rail  fences. 
Equally  worthless,  and  for  the  same  cause,  is  G.  C.  Atwell's  "The  Down  Ex- 
press," No.  18. 

A.  B.  Way's  "Polish  Coal  Pickers,"  No.  19,  is  a  little  better,  but  sadly  wanting 
in  values;  equally  so  is  G.  J.  Turnbull's  "Ivy  Elm."  This  will  please  a  general  au- 
dience, but  its  clear-glass  sky  and  water  is  offensive  to  the  cultured  picture  lover. 
Very  different,  and,  indeed,  very  fine,  is  "A  Snug  Harbor,"  No.  20,  in  which  the 
fine  sky  plays  a  part  hardly  second  to  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

F.  B.  Wood's  "Horseshoe  Dam,"  No.  22,  is  technically  a  good  slide,  but  as  a 
picture,  somewhat  confused.  A  fourth  on  the  left  covered  by  the  mat  would  have 
given  a  better  cothposition. 

D.  A.  Niven's  "I'm  So  Cold!"  No.  23,  is  utterly  false  in  tone,  not  even  white 
and  black,  but  white  and  gray.    It  is  a  poor  slide  from  an  equally  poor  negative. 
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John  Barrett's  "Fishing  Through  the  Ice,"  No.  24,  is  good,  and  a  little  more 
development  would  have  made  it  better. 

E.  T.  Porter  is  well  up  in  the  work  of  both  slide  and  picture  making,  but  he 
should  not  have  so  muddled  his  "Coming  Through  the  Rye,"  No.  26.  The  rake  is 
a  mistake,  and  the  stiff,  staring  figure  is  worse,  and  the  pity  is  all  the  more  be- 
cause the  technique  of  the  slide  is  so  perfect.  But  the  other  three  redeem  him; 
they  are  fine,  very  fine. 

J.  A.  Lewis  aims  high,  and  has  gained  a  large  measure  of  success^   although 

« 

most  of  his  pictures,  and  pictures  they  really  are,  would  gain  by  losing;  that  is,  by 
closer  matting.  For  example,  "In  Straitsville,"  No.  32,  as  it  is,  is  a  pretty  picture, 
but  by  covering  up  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on  the  left  it  is  made  much 
more  charming  in  its  simplicity.  "You  Don't  Say  So!"  is  a  bold  picture,  the  out- 
come of  a  bold  effort,  and  a  very  decided  success,  and  equally  successful  is  "The 
Old  Red  Mill,"  No.  35- 

S.  B.  Bassett's  "Near  Withersfield,"  No.  36,  wants  contrast,  and  the  water  is 
bare  glass. 

J.  Bartlett's  "Tender  Babes,"  No.  37,  is  amusing,  but  only  a  passably  good  slide. 

£.  M.  Hulbert  is  also  climbing,  with  a  pretty  high  aim,  but  he  will  not  get 
higher  till  he  realizes  the  necessity  of  true  values.  He  had  a  grand  subject  in  "The 
Outlook,"  No.  48,  but  although  sky  and  water  are  far  from  bare  glass,  they  are 
equally  far  from  true,  and,  although  it  is  a  beautiful  slide,  it  will  be  very  much  more 
so  when  truly  rendered.  Better  in  values  is  "Road  View,"  No.  48,  and  when  well 
lighted,  a  very  fine  slide.  Fine  also  is  "Charcoal  Pit,"  No.  45,  but  "Storm  on  the 
Shore,"  No.  46,  is  far  too  weak,  as  is  both  sky  and  water  in  "Lakeside  Drive," 
No.  40. 

All  in  all,  the  New  Britain  set  of  slides  is  well  up  in  the  Interchange,  and  the 
evidence  of  effort  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the  members  is  a  gratifying  feature. 

BUFFALO   (N.  Y.)   CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  Buffalo  club  has  always  been  well  to  the  front,  both  in  the  number  of  its 
slide  makers  and  the  quality  of  their  work.  The  fifty  slides  of  this  set  are  con- 
tributed by  fourteen  members,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  both  on  the  extra  good 
and  the  very  indifferent  side,  they  may  be  characterized  as  of  the  highest  class  of 
professional  work;  considerably  above  the  slides  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  very  best 
professionals,  but  about  as  much  below  those  of  the  very  best  amateurs.  Before 
they  reach  this  higher  standard  they  have  yet  to  learn  more  thoroughly  that  the 
most  important  feature  of  a  slide  is  not  what  is  usually  called  "clean,  clear  and 
sharp,"  but  true  values  and  full  gradation. 

J.  P.  Zemmer's  "Scraping  Acquaintance,"  No.  i,  is  of  good  technique,  but  the 
figures  are  too  large,  and  "The  Cave  of  the  Winds"  and  "Horses'hoe  Fall,"  Nos. 
30  and  31,  would  have  been  better  of  greater  density. 

P.  J.  Knapp's  "Choir  Boy,"  No.  2.  would  have  been  better  of  longer  exposure. 
"An  Enthusiast,"  No.  29,  is  much  too  flat,  being  on  the  screen  simply  gray,  but 
his  "Outward  Bound,"  No.  12,  is  one  of  the  finest  slides  in  the  set 

C.  L.  Baer  is  not  quite  even,  but  he  deserves  credit  for  experiments  in  color. 
The  blues,  especially  the  "Grindelwald  Glacier,"  No.  38,  are  far  too  cold.  In  a 
warmer  color  this  would  have  been  a  fine  slide.  The  blue  is  equally  objectionable 
in  "Nuremburg,"  No.  37,  which  is  otherwise  worthless  from  its  clear-glass  sky 
and  water.    "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,"  No.  23,  is  much  better.    Fine,  too,  is  "A 
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Letter  from  Jack,"  No.  3,  and  "Eventia«,"  No.  43,  and  he  only  needs  to  moic 
fully  realize  the  evil  influence  of  clear-glass  skies  to  reach  the  highest  rung  of  the 
slide-making  ladder. 

W.  H.  Smith's  best  slide,  and  it  is  very  good,  made  so  by  the  lowering  of  the 
tone  of  sky  and  water,  as  if  pyro-stained,  as  is  **  The  Glen  Was  Fair,  etc,"  No.  8.  -'In 
the  Genesee  Valley,"  No.  34,  is  also  very  good,  and  "Spring-time,"  No.  4,  is  ef- 
fective, although  a  little  too  glassy. 

H.  H.  Boyce's  "A  Summer  Holiday,"  No.  10,  is  a  beautiful  subject,  a  fine  pic- 
ture, and  with  sky  and  water  lower  in  tone,  would  have  been  a  perfect  slide.  A 
trace  of  fog,  even,  would  have  given  the  lacking  charm.  "Aren't  They  Cute?"  No. 
6,  is  also  a  little  too  glassy,  but  a  slide  that  will  be  popular. 

J.  Savage's  "An  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,"  No.  50,  is  the  work  of  an  artist,  and 
a  charming  slide,  and  "Dare  I  Venture.?"  No.  7,  is  excellent,  both  in  desig^n  and 
execution. 

J.  B.  Newman's  "Southern  Hostelry,"  No.  9,  is  false  in  tone,  the  road  being 
as  if  covered  with  snow.    Both  exposure  and  development  are  at  fault. 

H.  W.  Saunders'  "The  Gathering  Storm,"  No.  20,  is  perhaps  the  champion 
slide  of  the  set,  but  why  he,  who  can  make  such  a  slide,  should  also  exhibit  "Quie- 
tude," No.  33,  with  such  an  expanse  of  bare  glass,  instead  of  a  sky,  is  a  puzzle.  "A 
Spring  Morning,"  No.  16,  is  effective,  but  hard;  and  but  for  the  tendency  to  bare 
glass  all  his  others  are  far  above  the  average. 

L.  V.  Cock's  "Scene  on  Long  Island,"  No.  15,  is  one  of  those  pictures  over 
which  the  classic  Jew  is  credited  with  rejoicing,  because  he  can  cut  it  across  the 
middle  and  sell  two  pictures,  instead  of  one.  A  foreground  of  water,  the  middle 
distance,  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  row  of  trees;  and  bank  and  trees  are  so  re- 
flected that  it  is  immaterial  which  side  is  up;  and,  if  possible,  to  make  things 
worse,  both  sky  and  water  are  almost  bare  glass.  Such  scenes  are  pretty  in  na- 
ture, but  should  never  be  photographed. 

C.  G.  Rhodes. — ^What  was  said  of  No.  15  is  equally  applicable  to  "Nature's 
Mirror,"  No.  18,  only  it  is  a  bridge  of  three  arches  that  is  reflected,  and  only  a 
portion  of  which  is  allowed  to  fill  up  the  whole  space.  "A  Shady  Nook,"  No.  19, 
and  "Clear  as  the  Waters,"  No.  13,  are  far  too  much  on  the  glassy  side. 

John  A.  Stein's  "Primitive  Farming,"  No.  22,  is  a  "summer  snow"  slide,  in 
which  white  boards  are  employed  to  cultivate  white  ground,  under  a  pure  white 
sky;  the  kind  of  slide  to  please  a  popular  crowd,  but  which  no  amateur  should  tihink 
worth  mounting,  while  his  "Sunset,"  No.  45,  is  one  of  the  three  best  slides  in  the 
set. 

W.  G.  Houch's  "Barren  Winter,"  No.  26,  is  a  fine  and  fairly  true  rendering 
of  a  difficult  subject,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Jack  Frost,"  No.  27,  although 
this  would  have  been  better  for  longer  development. 

ST.   LOUIS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  fifty  slides  from  this  society  are  credited  to  only  six  members,  and  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are,  perhaps,  a  little  below  the  average.  Their  art  is  very  much 
better  than  their  technique,  as  in  most  cases  the  selection  is  admirable,  and  the 
negatives  evidently  of  good  quality,  but  instead  of  getting  on  glass  a  far  greater 
range  of  tone  than  on  paper,  most  of  the  slides  include  very  much  less;  dark  and 
light  only,  or,  at  most,  dark,  half-dark  and  light. 

R.  E.  M.  Bain's  "Greek  Locomotive,"  No.  14,  and  "Tomb  of  Cecelia,"  No.  15, 
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are  bare  glass  to  an  intolerable  extent,  and  nearly  as  bad  are  "Piazza  de  Popolo/* 
No.  4,  and  "Olive  Tree,"  No.  6.  "Wharf  at  St.  Louis,"  No.  9,  is  a  very  fine 
slide,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  others  is  simply  the  absence  of  bare 
glass.     "Sunset,"  No.  13,  is  a  strikingly  effective  slide. 

John  W.  Dunn  where  he  keeps  from  excessive  bare  glass,'  makes  fine  slides  of 
fine  subjects,  such  as  "Tuesday,"  No.  19,  and  "An  Interesting  Letter,"  No.  23; 
very  fine  is  "Under  the  Mistletoe,"  No.  21,  but  "The  Lady  of  th«  Lake,"  No.  22,  is 
too  feeble;  longer  development  was  needed. 

John  B.  Holmaji  is  freer  than  any  of  his  fellows  from  the  common  fault,  and 
his  slides  are  all  much  truer  in  values.  The  best  in  the  set  is  "Bourbon  Spring/' 
No.  26.  Good,  too,  is  "Falls  of  St.  Anthony,"  No.  28,  but  the  bare-glass  sky  of 
"Flood  of  1897,"  No.  32,  spoils  an  otherwise  very  fine  slide. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goodman  selects  so  well  as  to  make  us  regret  all  the  more  the 
utterly  false  values  of  so  many  of  his  slides.  "Streets  in  Verona,"  No.  41,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  very  fine  subject,  but  on  the  screen  a  few  black  outlines  and  all  the 
rest  white.  That  it  is  a  waterway  is  only  guessed  by  a  part  of  a  boat  appearing 
in  a  corner.  Almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad,  is  "Street  in  God's  Hill,"  No.  40,  a  beau- 
tiful subject,  but  road,  hedges,  etc.,  are  as  if  covered  with  snow. 

D.  B.  Howard  sails  in  the  same  boat,  although  we  should  make  an  exception 
of  "Cliff  House,"  No.  50,  in  which,  although  sky  and  water  are  far  from  true,  they 
are  a  little  lower  in  tone,  and  make  it  a  fairly  effective  slide. 

A.  Oloff's  two  attempts  at  coloring  are  more  than  usually  successful,  although 
(they  look  better  on  the  slides  than  on  the  screen,  but  why  not  tint  the  sky  in 
"Peek  a  Boo,"  No.  50?    The  clear  glass  throws  all  the  rest  out  of  tone. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  apply  the  flail  to  threshed-out  straw,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  ask  why  it  is  that  so  many  photographers,  whose  work  shows  that  they 
realize  the  value  of,  even  the  absolute  necessity  for,  something  approaching  true 
values  in  their  prints  on  paper,  are  content  to  make  and  even  send  into  circulation 
slides  on  glass  so  glaringly  untrue  as  many,  we  might  almost  say  most,  of  those 
contributed  to  the  Interchange. 

It  is  true  that  the  uncultured  (artistically)  and  undiscriminating  crowds  that 
attend  lantern  exhibitions  prefer  and  applaud  the  "clear"  slides,  and  not  un fre- 
quently the  lecturer  knows  as  little  of  art  as  his  audience.  Professional  slide 
makers,  or  many  of  them,  have  catered  and  continue  to  cater  to  the  demand  thus 
created,  both  because  such  slides  "sell"  and  because  it  is  easier  to  make  them  than 
to  make  those  of  true  tonality.  But  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  amateur  slide 
maker  is  influenced  by  either  of  these  reasons,  and  are  shut  up  to  the  belief  that 
long  looking  at  such  slides  has  so  weakened  his  perception  that  he  does  not  see 
their  faults  or  recognize  the  vast  difference  between  them  and  slides  of  true  values. 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  frequently  occurring  fact  that  of,  say,  six  slides 
contributed  by  a  member,  one  or  two  may  be  what  we  have  called  ohasmpions,  slides 
including  every  degree  of  g^radaticn  that  was  in  the  negative,  and  in  every  other 
respect  satisfactory,  while  the  others  were  simply  black  and  white;  -dark,  half-dark 
and  bare  glass;  showing  a  sunny  summer  scene  as  if  covered  with  snow.  Surely, 
his  wish  was  to  be  represented  at  his  best;  the  two  would  have  done  that  better  than 
the  six,  and  the  fact  that  he  sent  the  faulty  four  is  fairly  good  evidence  that  he  did 
not  see  their  faults. 

A  good  glass  transparency  is  probably  the  most  delicately  beautiful  of  all  photo- 
graphic productions,  but  it  is  so  only  when  it  includes  every  degree  of  detail  that 
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was  in  the  negative,  and  its  vast  superiority  over  almost  all  other  printing  methods 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  rendering  that  detail.  But,  like  most  other  good 
things,  success  does  not  come  without  effort,  and  in  the  right  direction.  In  nega- 
tive making,  the  general  practice  is  to  modify  the  developer  to  suit  the  exposure, 
and  by  suitable  modifications  good  results  may  be  produced  fram  very  varied  ex- 
posures; but  with  slides  no  such  latitude  is  permissible. 

For  the  best  results  the  developer  should  be  a  fixed  quantity,  a  solution  rather 
weak  in  reducer,  and  restrained  just  enough  to  secure  freedom  from  fog,  and  the 
exposure  made  to  suit  it.  In  this  way  the  result  depends  altogether  on  the  expo- 
sure, and  it  is  necessary  to  find  by  experiment  the  exact  time  that  will  produce  the 
desired  effect;  which,  if  the  negative  has  been  suitable,  is  a  slide  full  of  delicate  de- 
tail, with  some  detail  in  even  the  deepest  shadows,  and  with  bare  glass  only  in  the 
highest  of  high  lights,  of  which  there  will  be  very  few. 

By  this  method,  as  will  be  obvious,  where  there  are  negatives  of  various  densi- 
ties there  will  be  need  for  many  experiments;  indeed,  a  well-known  slide  maker  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  British  societies,  said  that  he  rarely  got  more  than 
two  slides  from  a  dozen  plates,  ah(l  was  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  got  only  one;  and 
he  was  right,  as  his  one  is  worth  many  dozens  of  the  average  "summer  snow" 
variety. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  -not  more  than  one  at  a  //>»«— should  be  addressed  to  DR.  JOHir 
NICOL,  Tio/fa  Centre^  N.  K.,  and  will  be  retnmed  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.1 


351.  Harry  E.  Penny. — "Usefulness  Outlived"  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
included  only  a  part  of  the  old  building,  say,  just  to  and  including  the  chimney,  and 
the  excluded  space  given  to  the  matter  on  the  left.  Otherwise  the  design  is  good 
but  the  photography  is  bad.  From  under  exposure  everything  is  just  white  and 
black;  the  board  roof  whiter  and  the  trees  blacker  than  ever  were  roof  and  trees. 
The  large  expanse  of  sky  represented  by  white  paper,  would  be  ruinous  to  any 
print. 

352.  J.  A.  Gumming. — There  is  material  in  the  subject  for  a  good  picture,  but 
you  have  not  used  it  properly.  The  matter  on  the  left  is  so  unpicturesque  and  so 
prominent  that  it  keeps  the  eye  from  instead  of  leading  it  to  the  beautiful  distance. 
Then  the  sky  and  water,  unless  where  the  dark  reflections  fall,  are  simply  white 
paper.  Try  again,  but  exclude  the  whole  of  the  ugly  triangle  beginning  at  the 
lower  right  and  ending  near  the  top  of  the  left,  and  expose  long  enough  to  give 
very  much  better  values. 

353-  W.  O.  Pearson. — There  is  really  nothing  to  criticise  in  your  reproduction 
of  a  portion  of  an  old  ruined  tower,  except  that  it  is  considerably  under  exposed, 
and  that  the  view  would  have  been  more  interesting  if  it  had  included  more  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  ruin.  You  should  not  be  content  with  such  purely  white 
and  black. 
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354.  R.  H.  Clark. — ^The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  small  water- 
fall surrounded  by  masses  of  rock,  but  belonging  to  the  reproduction,  rather  than 
the  pictorial  class.  No.  3  has  th«  best  values.  It  is  an  excellent  reproduction  of  a 
not  very  interesting  subject. 

355.  C.  H.  WiLKiNS. — "Pine  Point"  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed.  It  is 
a  good  subject  from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  where  there  should  have  been  some 
indication  of  detail  is  simply  black  paper.  Probably  a  longer  exposure  and  certain- 
ly much  longer  development  was  necessary. 

356.  W.  E.  Cogswell.— The  "Portrait"  is  a  fairly  good  example  of  professional 
portraiture,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "the  usual  thing,"  an  excellent  likeness  doubt- 
less, but  lacking  in  the  most  essential  feature  of  true  portraiture,  the  soul  revealing 
quality;  the  something  that  tells  of  the  inner  man.  The  lighting  of  this  is  just  a 
little  hard,  rendering  the  contrast  on  th€  face  greater  than  is  desirable  and  relegat- 
ing the  left  of  the  dress  to  utter  blackness.  A  reflector  properly  employed  would 
have  obviated  this. 

357.  P.  BuGBBE. — "The  Bluff"  is  of  no  pictorial  value  and  was  not  worth  a 
plate  «xcept  for  its  historical  interest.  It  is  a  good  photograph,  and  would  have 
been  better  had  it  been  developed  in  a  solution  weaker  in  reducer. 

358.  A.  N.  Oven. — ^The  unnamed  print  is  a  very  good  photograph,  but  of  no 
interest  as  a  subject.  The  left  third  properly  arranged  and  as  well  photographed 
would  make  a  good  picture.  Never  forget  that  whatever  in  a  picture  does  not  help 
hinders,  and  two-thirds  of  the  material  on  the  right  of  this  print  is  not  helpful. 

359.  E.  M.  Miller. — ^There  is  no  pictorial  interest  in  any  of  the  subjects,  at 
least  as  they  are  represented.  We  select  "The  Wood  Cutter"  because  it  does  sug- 
gest something.  The  last  log,  for  example.  One  prostrate  giant  of  the  forest  sur- 
rounded by  a  second  growth  of  saphngs  and  the  wood  cutter  preparing  it  for 
transportation  to  the  mill,  gives  food  for  thought  which  none  of  the  others  do. 
But  it  lacks  as  do  most  of  the  others,  a  mo.st  essential  feature  in  pictorial  photogra- 
phy, true  tonality,  or  values.  Take  the  young  tree  on  the  right  as  an  example  of 
the  whole;  on  the  one  side  it  is  perfectly  white,  on  the  other  side  perfectly  black, 
without  a  trace  of  gradation.  Serious  under  exposure  is  the  cause.  You  have  got 
to  that  stage  at  which  you  should  devote  all  your  energies  to  the  securing  of  true 
values,  and  nothing  short  of  sufficient  exposure  will  give  that. 

360.  Gregg  D.  Wolfe. — "On  the  Pike"  is  not  interesting,  not  from  the  right 
point  of  view,  and  not  a  good  photograph.  The  middle  of  the  road  is  rarely  a 
good  point  of  vi«w,  and  the  road  that  goes  straight  up  and  ends  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  instead  of  winding  and  going  out,  is  neither  picturesque  nor  suggest- 
ive; and  the  exposure  has  not  been  nearly  long  enough;  everything  «xcept  the  sky 
and  a  few  points  of  light  being  simply  black  paper. 

361.  A.  S.  Van  Dresin. — "Sunset"  is  not  a  successful  representtation.  A  far 
too  short  exposure  has  resulted  in  great  masses  of  perfect  black  above,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  below,  with  only  a  few  poles  and  branches  silhouetted  against  several  bands 
of  white.  Compare  it  with  some  of  the  sunsets  reproduced  in  our  pages  and  you 
will  realize  where  you  have  failed. 

362.  Andraw  Emerine,  Jr. — "The  Rose."  The  trimmed  down  print  is  very 
much  more  effective  than  the  one  showing  the  whole  figure,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  affords  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  beauty  of  simplicity.     The  one  includes 
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all  that  is  necessary  to  convey,  and  to  do  so  beautifully,  all  that  is  intended,  while 
the  adtlitional  matter  in  the  other  distracts  the  attention  and  weakens  the  impres- 
sion. Conception,  composition  and  lighting  are  all  excellent;  the  one  fault  being 
slight  under  exposure.  Just  a  little  longer  would  have  given  truer  values.  We  shall 
reproduce  it 

363.  A.  Mergenthaler. — **A  Bit  of  Winter"  is  not  quite  satisfactory  either  in 
arrangement  or  execution.  The  horizon  is  too  low,  only  one-sixth  from  the  bot- 
tom instead  of  at  least  one-third,  and  in  this  case,  where  the  sky  has  no  influence, 
even  much  higher.  Then  the  sky  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as  white 
as  the  snow,  which  is  far  from  anything  like  true  for  any  sky,  and  espe- 
cially so  for  one  representing  a  wintry  day.  Longer  exposure  and  devel- 
ment  in  a  solution  much  weaker  in  reducer  would  have  altered  the  tone. 

364.  C.  L.  Hays. — "Bovine  Bliss"  is  a  pretty  little  picture  with  just  one  serious 
but  at  the  present  time,  far  too  common  fault,  under  exposure.  Subject,  arrange- 
ment and  fine  suitable  6ky,  are  all  very  good,  but  the  values  are  far  from  true.  The 
water  is  too  white  and  the  cattle  too  black,  as  are  also  such  parts  of  the  foliage 
as  are  in  shade.  A  little  more  exposure  would  have  made  this  in  every  sense  a 
charming  pastoral  scene. 

365.  John  H.  Scott. — I've  Gat  a  Bite."  In  the  subject  you  had  material  for  a 
good  picture,  but  have  sadly  misused  it.  A  narrow  stream  with  five  figures  on  each 
side,  and  one  of  them,  a  boy,  apparently  disturbing  the  water  with  a  stick  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  fishing,  or  indeed  anything  else;  and  if  it  had,  its  value  would 
have  been  much  lessened  by  the  unconnected  spaces  to  the  right  and  left.  As  it  is, 
it  i^  vastly  improved  by  trimming  i^  in.  from  the  right,  and  i^  in.  from  the  left, 
and  would  have  been  better  still,  much  better,  as  an  upright.  The  photography  is 
faultless,  but  the  figures  convey  only  the  idea  of  having  been  arranged  to  be  pho- 
tographed. 

366.  H.  C.  Rising. — "Father,"  a  well-to-do-like  gentleman  reading,  probably 
the  evening  chapter,  has  only  one  fault,  which  you  will  readily  recognize  if  you  will 
simply  cover  the  lamp  with  your  finger.  Had  you  so  managed  as  to  give  the  idea 
that  the  lamp  was  the  source  of  light  it  would  have  been  all  right,  but  as  it  is  evi- 
dently not  so  it  is  both  useless  and  distracting.  With  that  exception  it  is  a  very  satis- 
factory portrait,  although  a  slight  improvement  would  be  a  little  lowering  of  the 
tone  of  the  book,  only  a  very  little. 

367.  C.  C.  AuGE. — "The  Sluice"  has  no  pictorial  or  indeed  any  kind  of  interest. 
It  begins  well  with  a  good  foreground  and  the  thick  branches  on  the  left  correctly 
lead  the  eye  to  the  objective  point;  but  that  is  a  huge,  unpicturesque  square  sluice 
or  water  gate,  with  an  equally  unpicturesque  square  building  behind  it.  The  sky 
and  water  arc  simply  white  paper.  Better  photographed,  that  is  photographed  so 
as  to  represent  water  and  sky  as  they  should  be.  a  strip  an  inch  wide  on  the  right 
would  have  been  a  pretty  decorative  panel. 

368.  R.  A.  Miller. — "Mount  Cardigan"  is  a  well-seleCted  and  well-photo- 
graphed subject,  but  printed  rather  deeply  and  toned  to  too  cold  a  shade.  It 
should  have  had  a  sunny  rather  than  a  sombre  efiFect.  It  is  the  best  example  of 
your  work  that  we  have  as  yet  seen,  and  would  have  been  a  little  better  without  the 
disturbing  straight  lines  that  close  up  the  view  in  the  middle  distance. 

369.  F.  L.  Wilson. — "Conception  Mission"  has  no  pictorial  quality,  but  is  an 
example  of  the  value  of  photography  as  a  reproductive  agent.    A  picture  might 
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have  been  made  by  including  with  the  buildings  their  surroundings,  but,  as  here 
they  occupy  the  whole  space,  it  is  merely  an  architectural  subject,  and  to  such  the 
well  known  aphorism  "suggestion,  not  depiction"  does  not  apply.  In  other  words, 
an  architectural  subject  should  include  detail  and  definition  to  an  extent  considera- 
bly greater  than  this  does.  The  pure  white  sky  is  also  a  serious  fault,  as  it  throws 
all  the  rest  out  of  tone.  Lack  of  exposure  has  prevented  your  getting  true  values. 
See  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

370.  C.  H.  Hamilton. — "Entering  the  Lock"  is  a  fairly  good  subject,  but  not 
from  the  best  point  of  view.  The  lock  and  bridge  would  have  been  more  pictur- 
esque any  other  way  than  "square  on,"  and  the  exposure  has  been  far  too  short, 
resulting  in  the  scattering  of  high  lights  all  over  the  print. 

371.  L.  A.  Dyar. — "A  Little  Bashful"  is  a  very  good  photograph,  but  children 
shoul-d  never  be  taken  stiffly  posed  and  staring  at  the  camera.  You  could  turn  the 
pretty,  intelligent  chilcft-en  to  very  much  better  account. 

372.  Frank  R.  Miller. — "The  Amateur  Musician."  You  are  right,  we  do  not 
like  this  style,  although  we  frankly  admit  that  there  are  very  many  who  do.  This 
particular  example  may  be  described  as  about  three-quarters  of  a  front  face,  four 
fingers  of  a  hand,  a  mouthpiece  and  two  or  three  points  of  light  suggestive  of  a 
comet,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  all  the  rest  in  deep,  deep  black.  But  the  descrip- 
tion altogether  fails  to  convey  the  suggestion,  and  it  is  in  suggestion  that  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  picture  lies,  and  the  charm  and  beauty  increase  the 
longer  it  is  examined  and  studied.  It  is  on  platinum,  printed  under  muslin,  a 
method,  in  our  opinion,  that  should  be  avoided  as  an  attempt  to  make  a  photo- 
graph look  like  what  it  is  not;  but  you  will  understand  that  we  rate  it  pretty  high 
when  we  say  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  most  exacting  Salon.  Its  one 
serious  fault  is  the  hand,  which  both  to  the  eye  and  by  actual  comparative  meas- 
urement is  much  exaggerated,  and  to  avoid  which  you  must  employ  a  lens  of  very 
much  longer  focus.  We  should  like  to  reproduce  it,  but  will  see  what  the  engraver 
has  to  say. 

373.  W.  S.  Newton. — ^The  unnamed  print  is  a  fine  subject  well  photographed, 
but  a  little  too  deeply  printed.  But  the  inclusion  of  the  very  unpicturesque  bridge 
with  its  oft  repeated  lines,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  was  a  serious  mistake. 

From  a  point  of  view  that  would  have  included  only  a  small  portion  of  the  far 
end,  say,  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  of  the  vertical  lines  under  the  hand  rail, 
it  would  have  been  a  real  advantage,  leading  the  eye  to  the  footpath  across  the  pic- 
ture, whereas  as  it  is,  it  has  no  beauty  itself  and  by  its  distracting  influence  keeps 
the  eye  from  the  real  beauties  of  the  picture.    , 

374.  Richard  Beaston. — "Waiting  For  the  Rest  of  the  Party"  is  one  of  a 
class  of  prints  that  we  don't  like  to  get,  prints  in  which  we  cannot  find  a  favorable 
feature.  A  cutter,  a  horse,  and  a  man,  all  in  a  straight  line,  and  so  much  under  ex- 
posed that  everything  is  black  that  is  not  white.  The  horse  has  only  two  legs 
in  sight  and  his  back,  from  the  way  in  which  he  stands,  is  curved  to  an  unnatural 
extent,  and  made  still  worse  by  the  tying  up  of  his  tail.  Then  the  lens  has  been 
very  wrongly  used  or  it  is  unsuited  for  the  work,  as  the  roots  of  trees,  apparently 
only  a  few  yards  distant,  are  at  the  very  top  of  the  print.  A  high  horizon  is  some- 
times admirable,  but  in  this  it  has  flown  away  altogether.  A  picture  might  have 
been  made  with  this  material,  but  not  without  very  much  more  thought  than  this 
bad  obtained. 
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375.  Harry  Fansley. — "After  a  Snowstorm"  is  a  fine  example  of  a  beauti- 
ful but  difficult  class  of  work.  A  picturesquely  winding  road  boardered  on  each 
side  by  tall  trees  fully  laden  with  recently  fallen  snow.  In  the  foreground  a  cut- 
ter, the  riders  in  which  have  stopped  to  speak  to  two  female  figures  on  foot,  the 
darks  of  both  cutter  and  figures  serving  admirably  to  throw  back  the  distance. 
Everything  is  just  as  it  should  be  except  the  too  white  sky.  Had  it  been  lower 
in  tone  the  picture  would  have  been  perfect.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing 
it. 

376.  E.  A.  DoNNALLY. — "Cattle,"  a  group  of  five  young  cattle  huddled  closely 
together,  is  not  a  success,  not  at  all  interesting  simply  because  you  tried  to  group 
them,  instead  of  waiting  and  watching  till  they  had  arranged  themselves.  Instead 
of  the  hour  you  "worked  over  them"  a  really  good  cattle  picture  is  often  the  result 
of  half  a  dozen  hours  waiting,  but  it  is  worth  it.  The  absence  of  sharp  focus  is  a  real 
advantage  in  such  a  picture,  but  the  white  paper  sky  is^  intolerable. 

377.  John  Hanna. — "Quietude."  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  "hit  you  hard" 
again,  but  it  is  in  love  and  for  your  good.  We  appreciate  your  aim  and  compliment 
you  on  the  selection  of  a  subject  beautifully  adapted  for  the  production  of  the 
presently  popular,  low  toned,  marshy  style  of  picture,  but  the  rendering  of  such  a 
large  sheet  of  water  by  simply  white  or  almost  white  paper,  is  fatal.  Then  to  make 
a  picture  of  such  material,  the  sky  must  be  made  to  co-operate,  and  that  to  a  large 
extent.  In  this  particular  case,  a  much  longer  exposure  and  more  careful  develop- 
ment would  give  a  better  result. 

378.  W.  H.  S. — "The  Break  of  Day"  is  a  very  good  rendering  of  a  difficult  sub- 
ject; that  is,  photography  has  been  made  to  do  all,  or  almost  all  that  it  can,  but  the 
glory  of  the  dawn  and  the  sunset  is  beyond  its  grasp,  and  this,  good  as  it  is, 
hardly,  if  at  all,  suggests  it. 

379.  Geo.  p.  Lester. — "Fountain  Creek  Valley"  has  no  pictorial  value,  and  is 
too  'much  out  of  focus  to  be  of  topographical  interest  For  such  large  stretches  of 
country,  a  telephoto  lens  or  lens  of  very  long  focus  is  essential,  as  with  ordinary 
lenses,  as  in  this  case,  the  distant  mountains  are  dwarfed. 
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Illinois  College  of  Photography. — ^We  are  frequently  consulted  as  to  how 
best  to  acquire  a  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  photography,  and  the  business 
methods  incident  to  its  practice  as  a  profession  by  those  desirous  of  entering  that 
field,  but  hitherto  have  hesitated  to  recommend  anything  beyond  trying  to  get  into 
some  good  establishment  as  an  apprentice  or  learner.  We  know,  however,that  the  best 
galleries  do  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  such  people,  aad  that  when  admission  is 
gained  the  learner  is  left  to  pick  up  information  as  best  he  may,  and  hence,  are  glad 
to  say  that  from  information,  both  direct  and  indirect,  we  are  in  a  position  to  heart- 
ily endorse  the  Illinois  College  of  Photography,  at  Effingham,  111.,  as  being  thor- 
oughly equipped  in  faculty,  appliances  and  accommodation  to  impart  all  necessary 
instruction.  Prospective  pupils  may  get  all  needful  information  by  applying  to  the 
president,  L.  H.  Bissell. 
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Wuestner's  Dry  Platbs.— We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  the 
test  of  practical  and  experimental  work  the  Wuestner's  Cyclone  Dry  Plates,  sent,  as 
noticed  in  our  last,  by  the  recently  organized  Wuestner's  Eagle  Dry  Plate  Com- 
pany; and  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  are  in  every  way  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  rich  in  silver,  and,  although  extremely  rapid,  are  easily  manipulated 
and  readily  give  all  needed  density  without  intensification,  and  stand  considerable 
forcing,  more,  indeed,  than  should  ever  be  necessary,  without  the  least  tendency  to 
fog.  Unlike  most  of  our  plate  makers,  the  Eagle  Company  do  not,  in  "directions 
for  use,"  confuse  the  tyro  with  a  variety  of  formulae.  They  give  only  one;  but  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired;  and,  whoever,  with  those  plates  and  that  formula,  does 
not  get  negatives  of  first-class  quality,  must  blame  themselves,  and  not  the  material. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  employ  the  Wynne's  Infallible  Exposure  Meter,  we 
shall  ascertain  and  give  in  our  next  the  speed  number  in  their  rela^tion  to  it  of  the 
Cyclone  plates.  In  Wynne's  latest  speed  card  Wuestner's  are  rated  at  56,  but  so  far 
as  our  experiments  have  gone,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Cyclone  is  nearer 
90.  They  certainly  are  more  rapid  than  some  with  which  we  have  compared  them, 
and  which  are  rated  80. 

'Camera  Notes"  for  April  sustains  its  well-deserved  reputation,  both  in  art  and 
literature,  although  in  the  former  there  is  perhaps  no  one*  striking  example  standing 
high  above  all  others,  as  in  some  previous  numbers.  The  editor  is  to  be  compli- 
mented on  the  way  in  which  he  enables  his  readers  to  see  how  admirably  the  women 
are  coming  to  the  front,  and  congratulated  on  the  reproduction  of  such  charming 
pictures  as  those  ol  Misses  Kasebier  and  Weil.  Everyone  who  aims  at  picture  mak- 
ing by  photography  should  read  the  excellent  and  timely  article  on  "Tonality,"  by 
Joseph  T.  Keiley,  as  on  thai  rock,  more  than  on  anything  else,  they  are  wrecked. 

Picture  lovers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  publication  committee,  in  compli* 
ance  with  numerous  requests,  have  decided  to  issue  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
a  handsome  portfolio,  containing  eighteen  photogravures,  printed  on  India,  and 
mounted  on  heavy  plate  paper,  11  x  15  inches.  The  pictures  will  be  the  work  vl 
American  photographers,  twelve  selected  from  the  best  thait  have  appeared  in 
Camera  Not/es  and  six  not  yet  published.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  five  dol- 
lars, the  list  closing  on  the  first  of  May,  after  which  it  will  be  at  least  doubled.  So 
at  least  say  the  committee,  but,  knowing  the  quality  of  the  pictures  as  we  do,  it 
will  seem  strange,  indeed,  if  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  subscription  list,  a 
single  copy  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  left  unsubscribed  for. 

•*  Thb  British  Journal  Almanac"— London,  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  but  to 
be  got,  we  believe,  from  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  New  York. 

Through  a  mistake  in  our  publishing  ofHce  this  reaches  us  somewhat  late  in  the 
day,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  notice  a  good  thing;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  bodk' 
worth  more  than  its  cost,  this  is  one. 

It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  who  has  secured  the  assistance  of  over 
ninety  contributors,  some  of  them  the  best  authorities  on  the  subjects  on  which 
they  write,  and  all  of  them  having  something  to  say  that  is  worth  reading  and  well 
to  know. 

The  principal  contents  include  an  exhaustive  article  on  "Color  Photogrs^phy," 
including  practical  instructions  for  the  working  of  the  Jolly  process,  now  being 
exploited  in  Chicago  as  McDonough's,  by  the  editor;  a  large  number  ol  contribu* 
tions  on  practical  subjects;  a  series  of  "Practical  Notes  and  Suggestions  of  the 
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Year;"  an  "Epitome  of  Progress  During  1898,"  Miscellaneous  Information,  and  the 
completest  collection  of  photographic  formulae  and  recipes  ever  gathered  together 
in  one  volume,  thus  constituting  the  Almanac  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  all 
photographers. 

We  should  not  omit  to  notice  one  little  addition  that  is  a  big  improvement.  Pre- 
ceding the  usual  collection  of  approved  formulae — which,  by  the  bye,  is  given  in  both 
English  and  metrical  weights  and  measures — there  is  an  index  by  which,  at  a  glance, 
any  particular  formula  or  table  may  be  found,  and  we  may  add,  that  the  study  of 
the  advertisements,  of  which  there  are  nearly  1,000  pages,  is  alone  an  education  in 
photography. 


■^^^^ 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


THE  HAND  CAMERA. 


Dear  Sirs:  I  have  been  for  some  time  a  reader  of  your  valuable  magazine,  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  and  its  many  useful  articles  and  suggestions  have  been 
a  great  help  to  me;  but  an  article  in  the  February  issue  is  so  different  from  those 
usually  seen  in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  com- 
menting upon  it.  It  is  on  "The  Hand  Camera"  and  written  by  Mr.  George  L. 
Taylor,  who  seems  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild  alarm  because  a  great  many 
poor  deluded  mortals  purchase  hand  cameras  and  take  them  along,  perhaps  to  get 
souvenirs  of  a  pleasure  or  sight  seeing  trip.  Another  grave  cause  for  alarm  is  that 
some  one  may  see  these  possessors  of  a  hand  camera  and  call  them  "photog- 
raphers." 

So  everyone  who  wants  to  use  a  hand  camera  should  purchase  a  stand  camera 
outfit,  costing  a  few  hundred  dollars,  for  certainly  Mr.  Taylor  would  not  have  them 
get  anything  but  the  best,  and  work  until  they  are  able  to  get  a  good  snap  shot 
with  a  pocket  Kodak,  or  some  other  hand  camera?  How  unfortunate  that  this 
article  did  not  appear  in  the  November  issue,  so  that  all  those  who  intend  to  take 
a  camera  with  them  on  their  summer's  outing  could  have  spent  the  winter  in  using 
an  expensive  stand  camera.  As  it  is  now,  they  will  probably  have  to  be  classed 
with  the  "thousands  who  are  equally  foolish." 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  examine  one  of  the  modern  hand 
cameras,  some  of  those  that  are  made  in  Rochester,  for  instance,  and  he  would 
learn  that  they  can  be  used  for  something  besides  snap  shotting.  Mr.  Taylor 
will  find  himself  in  the  same  predicament  as  did  the  bull  who  tried  to  stop  a  rail- 
way train,  if  he  continues  to  sneer  at  the  thousands  who  use  the  hand  camera. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

J.  E.  Wilson. 
MR.  Taylor's  reply. 

Dear  Sirs:  Thanks  for  the  proof  of  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  and  the  offer  to  print 
any  reply  that  I  may  desire  to  make. 

He  has  strongly  misunderstood  the  object  of  my  article,  which  I  thought 
at  the  time  of  writing  and  think  when  again  reading  it  to  be  as  plam  as  a  pikestaff, 
^'/>.,to  dissuade  would-be  photographers  from  beginning  \ki^  practice  of  photog- 
raphy with  a  hand  camera.     So  far  from  this  being,  as  he  says,  contrary  to  the 
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teaching  of  Xhe  American  Amateur  Photographer,  it  is  strictly  in  keeping  with 
it,  the  editors  having  more  than  once  written  that  it  was  as  foolish  to  begin 
photography  with  a  hand  camera,  as  to  expect  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics without  the  multiplication  table. 

The  first  paragraph  of  my  article  should  have  prevented  his,  by  implication  at 
least,  accusing  me  of  "sneering"  at  or  undervaluing  the  hand  camera,  especially 
as  he  should  have  seen  from  the  third  that  I  fully  realize  the  faci  that  to  the  ex- 
perienced photographer  who  knows  its  possibilities  and  limitations,  it  is  often  of 
much  greater  value  in  the  hand  than  on  the  stand.  Nor  is  Mr.  Wilson  less  at  sea 
in  his  suggestion  of  "a  few  hundred  dollars"  as  the  cost  of  a  stand  camera  outfit. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  not  go  far  in  the  purchase  of  came- 
ras and  lenses  of  large  size  and  fine  quality,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  practice  of 
photography  can  be  equally  well  learned  with  a  small  and  cheap  outfit;  that,  how- 
ever heterodox  it  may  seem,  pictorial  photographs,  of  a  certain  class  of  subjects  at 
least,  and  sufHciently  varied  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  beginner,  in  every  respect 
as  good  may  be  made  on,  say,  a  5  x  7  outfit,  costing  $15  or  $20,  as  on  the  one  that 
I  most  frequently  employ,  the  three  items  of  which,  camera,  lens  and  tripod,  are 
listed  at  $129.  Yours  respectfully, 

George  L.  Taylor. 

AMMONIUM     persulphate. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  article  in  the  February 
number  of  the  A.  A.  P.,  describing  the  new  reducing  agent,  ammonium  persul- 
phate. As  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  experiment  some  with  this  salt  during 
the  last  few  months,  I  am  in  position  to  confirm  much  of  what  is  said  in  this  arti- 
cle. It  is  well  designated  '*a  discriminating  reducing  agent,"  as  its  action  is  much 
more  vigorous  upon  the  denser  than  upon  the  thinner  parts  of  the  negative.  '  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  try  the  method  suggested,  of  alternately  reducing 
with  the  persulphate  and  Farmer's  solution,  but  as  I  have  found  that  a  dense  neg- 
ative reduced  alone  with  the  ammonium  salt  has  a  marked  tendency  to  flatness,  it 
would  seem  that  the  alternate  application  of  these  two  reducing  agents  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  impossible  with  either  alone.  As  a  reducer  for  a  harsh  negative,  from 
which  a  lantern  slide  is  required,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  about  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  salt,  though  called  a  new  agetvt,  I  find  mentioned  in  the  1894  American 
edition  of  Richter's  "Text  Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry."  It  may  be  procured  of 
Eimer  &  Amend,  New  York. 

I  inclose  prints  made  from  a  very  contrasty  negative  before  and  after  reduc- 
tion. Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Hamilton. 

[The  prints  aflford  striking  evidence  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
reducing  agent. — Ed.] 


lenses. 

Tai-Kokq,    Formosa,  Japan. 
Sir:    After  a  great  accumulation  of  mail  matter  had  been  "cornered"  for  some 
months,  so  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  it  sent  to  this  very  out-of-the-way 
place,  it  at  last  came  to  hand.     Among  other  periodicals  was  your   Christmas 
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number.  A-ctually,  the  first  photographic  paper  that  I  had  been  able  to  set  eye& 
on  for  months! 

I  came  to  an  article  headed  "A  Common  Sense  Talk  About  Lenses."  I  began 
the  reading  with  some  doubts,  because  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  writer 
who  heads  hi«  matter  "Common  Sense"  very  often  exhibits  uncommon  nonsense 
to  the  public.  It  is  not  iso  in  this  case,  however.  There  is  the  sense,  and  it  may 
well  claim  to  be  more  than  common.  I  can  certainly  indorse  every  word  of  it, 
wth  one  exception  referred  to  in  my  last  paragraph,  and  there  are  some  remarks^ 
that  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 

StKh  expressions  as  "7  x  4  lens,"  "half-plate  lens,"  "cabinet  lens,"  etc.,  were 
bad  enough  in  the  old  days,  when  there  might  be  said  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
the  types  "Portrait,"  "Rapid  Rectilinear"  and  "Single;"  but  now  they  should  be 
at  once  and  forever  abolished,  for  even  a  trace  of  meaning  has  ceased  to  exist. 

The  one  thing  of  all  others  that  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
covering  power  of  a  lens  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  illumination.  Others  that 
may  be  given  with  some  use  are  the  sizes  of  plates  that  can  be  covered  with  good 
definition,  using  various  apertures — ^a  practice  that  originated  in  Germany,  I  think. 
Even  here,  however,  there  is  a  liability  to  misunderstanding.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  perfect  definition^  and  good  definition  cannot  possibly  be  defined.  The 
more  conscientious  the  maker  is,  or  the  more  modest  the  more  show*  he  makes  in 
his  advertisements. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  "new  lenses"  have  been  a  very  great  boon,  but  equal- 
ly true  that  they  have  given  rise  to  much  bad  practice  in  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous dealers,  w:ho  foist  them  oflF  on  the  more  ignorant  part  of  the  public  by  selling 
them  as  "cabinet  lenses,"  and  so  forth,  just  because  they  can  cover  the  plates  men- 
tioned. The  ignorance  I  refer  to  here  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  the  equivalent 
focal  length  of  a  lens  and  its  relations  to  the  dimensions  of  the  photographs  to  be 
taken  are,  above  all  other  things,  the  most  important  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  am  trying  to  explain  in  the  very  office 
m  which  I  write  (that  of  the  Admin'i^stration  Department  for  Formosa).  Prices 
were  asked  (not  through  me)  for  two  cameras,  each  fitted  with  a  double  anastig- 
matic.  The  sizes  of  camera  were  stated,  namely  12  x  10  inches  and  6j/^  x  4^  inches, 
but  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  were  not  given.  The  lowest  offer  was  accepted, 
with  the  result  that  the  12  x  10  camera  has  a  lens  of  only  12  inches  focus,  that  of 
the  6j4  x  4fi  only  6  inches.  True,  these  lefises,  of  the  very  highest  cla-ss,  cover  the 
plates  better  than  a  rapid  rectilinear  of  much  longer  focus  could,  and  would  be  use- 
ful as  auxiliary  or  special  lenses,  but  for  general  work  they  are  not  at  all  what 
they  should  be.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  they  are  symmetrical  and  that,  therefore, 
one-half  can  be  used  as  a  single  lens;  but  then  the  focus  is  too  long  for  many  kinds^ 
of  work,  and  moreover,  though  the  camera  will  extend  sufficiently  for  all  but  near 
subjects,  they  are  very  unsteady  when  so  extended. 

For  all-round  work — ^for  the  one-lens  man — the  focal  length  should  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  diagonal  of  the  plate.    It  is  better  about  20  per  cent,  longer. 

It  is  again  true  that  the  "picture  maker"  can,  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
make  as  artistic  work  with  a  common  single  lens,  as  with  the  finest  of  anastigmatics, 
and  the  more  so,  if  he  will  avoid  stopping  down  to  "f/22**  but,  rather,  using  any 
aperture  up  to,  say,  "f/io"  that  is  compatible  with  the  necessary  approach  to  depth 
of  focus. 
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Yet,  do  not  let  it  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  run  down  the  "new 
lenses."  They  arc  grand  in  their  perfection,  and  invaluable  for  many  purposes,  but 
even  their  good  qualities  do  them  some  harm.  Take  an  example.  Their  advan- 
tages are  particularly  great  for  screen  process  work,  yet  not  very  long  ago  a  peri- 
odical, given  entirely  to  process  work,  had  a  remark  to  the  following  purport.  I 
quote  from  memory,  and  the  italics  are  mine:  "However  good  the  new  anastig- 
matics  may  be  for  fome  kinds  of  work,  they  are  not  as  good  as  older  forms  of  lens 
for  screen  work,  because  of  the  shortness  of  \h^\T focus.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  wilder  confusion  of  ideas  than  is  contained  in  this  statement.  To  work  it 
out  in  detail  would  involve  covering  pages." 

There  is  only  one  point  concerning  which  I  cannot  follow  the  writer  of  the 
article,  unless  it  is  intended  for  a  piece  of  humor.  He  says,  as  regarding  lenses  in 
general:  "Their  price, /'^''  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  increases  with  the  increase 
of  their  focal  length."  (Italics  again  mine.)  Now,  whoever  it  may  be  that  writes 
such  really  good  sense  about  lenses  as  **A  Photographer/'  ought  to  know  optic- 
ians have  to  charge  higher  prices  for  longer  focus,  which  is  always  accompanied 
by  greater  diameter,  or  he  should  become  a  boon  to  all  photographic  mankind 
by  turning  out  lotig-focus  lenses  at  the  common  prices  of  short-focus  ones.  I  re- 
main, sir,  Yours,  etc., 

W.  K.  Burton. 
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[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  of  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested  to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tiog^a  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papevm 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  journal.] 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Camera  Club  of  New  York  held  its  annual  auction  sale  of  old  apparatus, 
plates,  etc.,  on  March  3,  and,  it  is  said,  was  as  successful  as  usual. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
14,  and  was  given  up  almost  exclusively  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  new 
amendments  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  Some  of  the  important  changes  in 
the  constitution  are  that  no  applicant  shall  be  considered  as  a  non-resident,  or  eli- 
gible to  that  class,  unless  they  actually  live  beyond  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
New  York  City  Hall.  The  active  membership  of  the  club  is  limited  to  250  mem- 
bers, and  Hfe  members  to  thirty.  The  entrance  fee  of  $15  is  to  be  raised  to  $25 
after  the  250  limit  is  reached,  and  the  cost  of  a  life  membership  is  raised  from  $100 
to  $200.  There  are  to  be  ten  trustees,  instead  of  nine,  and  six  are  to  be  elected 
in  April,  1899,  two  to  serve  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and  two  for  three  years. 

A  n«w  "Committee  on  Scientific  Research"  is  authorized.  There  are  at  present 
191  active  members  and  seventy-five  non-resident  members. 

The  judges  on  the  competitive  lantern  slide  cup  competition,  Alfred  Stieglitz 
and  Walter  Woodbury,  read  a  report  of  the  awards;  there  were  five  competitors, 
and  the  general  average  was  low,  and  stood  in  the  following  order:  Charles  I. 
Berg,  69.4;  J.  Bebee,  62.16;  Mr.  Scott,  50.83;  Mr.  Preston,  48.59;  Mr.  Agnew.  49.16; 
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so  Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg  was  awarded  the  cup,  and  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
graved thereon. 

An  exhibition  of  prints  by  William  D.  Murphy,  president  of  the  club,  occurred 
from  March  15  to  March  31,  consisting  mostly  of  landscape  work,  and  was  of  very 
excellent  quality. 

The  chairman  of  the  Print  Committee,  Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg,  gave  notice  of  a 
special  Members*  Exhibition  of  prints,  to  be  as  comprehensive  and  representative  as 
possible,  which  is  to  remain  on  the  walls  of  the  club  during  the  summer  months. 
The  date  for  the  dosing  of  entries  is  May  15,  and  the  exhibition  is  to  open  on 
May  22. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  15,  Mr.  II.  Snowden  Ward,  of  London,  exhib« 
ited  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  by  Mr.  E.  Dockree,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  Denis 
Midland,  Charles  Reid  and  W.  Thomas,  all  of  which  were  very  much  enjoyed. 

MINNKAPOLIS    CAMERA    CLUB. 

This  club  inaugurated  its  new  premises  by  an  exhibition  of  Interchange  slides, 
the  Syracuse  and  Newark  sets,  which  were  received  with  much  applause  by  a 
crowded  house.  The  new  rooms  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  club,  and  com- 
fort to  the  members,  the  numbers  of  which  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  Since 
our  last  notice  they  have  had  demonstrations  on  posing  and  flashlight  work,  some 
really  fine  results  of  which  appeared  in  the  Mmneapolis  Journal ^  and  the  printing 
of  velox  paper.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  those  demonstrations  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that,  on  the  velox  evening,  six  dozen  8  x  10  prints  were  made.  We 
congratulate  Minneapolians  on  the  energy  displayed  in  carrying  on  the  educational 
features  of  the  club. 

THB  SYRACUSE  CAMERA   CLUB. 

We  have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  this  club  for  an  invitation  to  visit  the  competi- 
tive exhibition,  now  open  at  302  University  Block,  and  for  a  copy  of  the  catalogue. 
From  it  we  gather  that  the  739  exhibits  are  divided  into  twelve  classes,  including 
Portrait  and  Figure  Studies,  Landscapes,  Marines,  Genre,  Snow  Scenes,  Animal 
Studies,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  Architecture  and  Interiors,  Hand  Camera  Work, 
Prints  on  any  subject  by  members  not  having  used  a  camera  over  two  years-,  His- 
torical and  Local  pictures,  and  Prints  on  any  subject  by  ladies.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  exhibits  not  for  competition. 

The  prizes,  of  which  there  are  two  in  each  class,  consist  mainly  of  apparatus  and 
material,  and — other  societies  please  take  the  hint — they  are  all,  without  exception, 
"donated"  by  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  Syracuse  Club  was  wont  to  be  well  to  the  front  in  lantern-slide  making, 
and,  therefore,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  slides  are  not  incltwied  in  the  classes 
of  exhibits,  but  the  fact  that  the  members  have  been  able  to  muster  739  prints  shows 
that  they  are  not  idlers. 

PROVIDENCE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

From  this  club  also  comes  an  invitation  to  attend  the  opening  reception  of  the 
eleventh  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  on  March  21  to  26.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
those  club  exhibitions  are  becoming  general,  and  we  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  likely  to  benefit  the  members  than  the  appointment  of  an  artist  of  recognized 
ability  and  freedom  from  fads  to,  in  their  presence,  give  a  fairly  exhaustive  criticism 
of  the  whole  of  the  prints. 
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MOBILE   (aLA.)    camera  CLUB. 

We  are  informed  that  this  club  will  hold  a  competitive  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  the  members  on  March  23  and  24,  and  hope  to  give  some  account  of  it  in  our 
next  issue. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  material  for 
•examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  Y. 


A.  E.  Mergenthaler. — We  know  of  no  means  by  which  the  disagreeable 
-action  of  metol  on  those  subject  to  it  can  be  prevented,  but  Tolidol,  at  least  in  the 
form  of  "velox  tubes,"  prepared  by  the  Haller-Keniper  Co.,  of  Chicago,  answers 
the  purpose  admirably,  and  although  we  have  used  it  largely  and  know  of  i^s  being 
largely  used,  it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  aflFected  the  fingers  in  any  way. 

C.  A.  W. — The  article  on  "Clouds,"  on  page  8  of  our  January  number,  and  the 
1>ack  numbers  therein  referred  to,  will  give  you  the  required  information.  "Pictor- 
ial EflFect  in  Photography,"  by  H.  P.  Robinson,  to  be  got  from  our  publishers. 

D.  L.  Earnest. — ^The  preparation  of  a  table  showing  the  comparative  rapidity 
of  the  various  plates  on  the  market  would  be  rather  a  big  order,  especially  as  there 
is  no  reliaible  or  recognized  standard.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  "The  Plate  Speeds,"  furnished  with  Wynn'e  Exposure  Meter, 
and  which  may  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Owen  Middleton. — The  rectilinear  is  an  excellent  lens  for  all-round  work,  in- 
cfuding  landscape.  Yours  of  6j^-inch  focus  should  not  be  employed,  unless  under 
•exceptional  cfrcumstances,  on  a  plate  larger  than  4^^  x  zVa-  For  pictorial  work,  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  the  most,  or,  at  least,  a  very  important  feature,  and  for 
your  7x5  plate  it  should  not  be  less  than  9^  inches,  and  14  inches  would  be  bet- 
ter. If,  however,  your  aim  is  simply  landscape,  and  you  have  sense  enough  not 
to  care  for  snapping,  a  single  lens  of  suitable  focal  length  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose perfectly,  and  cost  less  then  a  fourth  of  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
«uitable  rectilinear. 

C.  W.  Mathews. — ^The  combined  bath  referred  to  is  equally  suitable  for  all  varie- 
ties of  printing  out  silver  paper.  The  platinum  toning  solution  may  be  employed 
afterwards,  but  for  platinum  toning  we  should  prefer  prints  that  had  been  simply 
iixed  in  a  plain  solution  of  hypo. 

F.  L.  Wilson. — The  reproduced  "architectural  study,"  to  which  you  refer,  is 
limply  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  a  picture.  It  is,  however, 
very  much  better  than  your  photograph  of  the  same  subject,  for  three  reasons, 
(a)  a  better  point  of  view,  showing  the  turretted  dome  behind,  and  giving  a  more 
picturesque  appearance  to  the  whole;  (b)  because  of  the  exclusion  of  the  less  im- 
portant matter  on  the  right,  and  the  consequent  concentration  of  attention  on  the 
more  important  parts,  and  (c),  and  most  important  of  all,  because  of  its  much  truer 
values.  Upon  shorter  exposure,  and  probably  development  with  a  solution  strong- 
er in  reducer,  has  in  development  resulted  in  making  the  sky  and  lighted  sides  of 
the  building  opaque,  and  giving  in  the  print  simply  white  where  no  white  should 
foe;  and,  failing  to  convey,  as  the  other  does,  the  impression  of  the  age  or  state  of 
hoary  antiquity.    To  bring  your  work  up  to  the  standard  of  the  other,  you  must 
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examine  your  subject  from  all  possible  points  of  view,  and  select  the  best;  study  the 
beauty  of  simplicity,  and  exclude  everything  not  essential  to  the  composition,  and 
by  correct  exposure  and  suitable  development,  secure  correct,  or  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, correct  values;  making  sure  of  this,  that  no  negative  that  reproduces  a  purely 
white  sky  is  worth  printing  from,  at  least,  without  modification. 

J.  F.  Smith. — We  should  like  to  see  all  of  our  Portfolio  pictures  that  we  mark 
for  reproduction  reproduced  quickly,  but  there  are  financial  reasons  why,  after 
having  so  marked  them,  we  should  leave  the  rest  to  our  publishers.  Kindly  re- 
member also  that  the  object  of  "Our  Portfolio"  is  not  so  much  the  gratification 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  can  do  good  work,  as  to  be  helpful  to  those  not  so 
far  up  the  tree,  and  that  that  is  often  better  accomplished  by  reproducing  prints 
with  faults,  and  showing  how  to  cure  them,  than  by  the  reproduction  of  faultless 
pictures.  Please,  in  future,  when  referring  to  prints  that  have  been  noticed,  men^ 
tion  their  numbers,  rather  than  their  titles.  The  former  always  tells  us  where  to 
find  them;  the  latter,  never. 

Lucy  Cartwright. — It  is  all  right  enough  to  tell  careless  people  to  employ  sep- 
arate dishes  for  each  of  the  various  operations,  but  the  careful  may  with  safety 
make  one  do  duty  for  all.  We  employ  the  same  tank  for  developing,  fixing  and 
washing.  If  the  latter  operation  has  been  sufficient  to  free  the  plates  from  hypo 
the  tank  will  be  sufficiently  clean  for  development.  Send  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope,  and  we  shall  advise  you  privately  regarding  the  lens. 

Puzzled. — ^Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  take  the  trouble,  and  only  a  very 
little  trouble  is  necessary,  to  learn  how  to  use  the  symbols,  than  that  we  should  dis- 
continue their  use?  Especially,  as  by  them,  we  are  sometimes  able  to  give  more 
and  more  accurate  information  in  a  line  than  could  be  conveyed  by  ordinary  lan- 
guage in  haJf  a  page.  Photography  is  essentially  a  chemical  operation,  and,  how- 
ever practically  successful  you  may  be,  unless  you  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  that  beautiful  science,  you  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  knowledge  of  photography. 

W.  L.  Lawson. — You  cannot  make  large  heads  free  from  the  apparent  exagger- 
ation complained  of,  in  your  fifteen- foot  studio,  because  you  cannot  employ  a  lens 
of  long  enough  focus.  With  your  nine-inch  lens  make  the  heads  on,  say,  a  quarter 
plate,  and  enlarge  to  the  desired  extent.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  positive  on  car- 
bon by  contact,  and  from  that  make  the  enlarged  negative  on  a  slow  plate.  The 
specimen  sent  is  promising  enough  to  warrant  our  saying  that  you  will  make  your 
mark,  but  be  sure  that  while  straining  after  individuality  you  steer  clear  of  eccen- 
tricity. 

Richard  W.  Wallace. — No,  we  do  not  advocate  separate  classes  in  competitive 
exhibitions  for  amateurs  and  professionals.  If  you,  who  can  choose  both  subject 
and  treatment,  cannot  meet  on  his  own  ground  the  professional  who  has  to  please 
his  customers,  you  had  better  devote  your  attention  to  some  other  branch  of  pho- 
tography. 

V.  K. — ^The  beautiful  little  picture  is  on  a  collodion  paper,  and  the  fault  com- 
plained of  is  the  peeling  of¥  of  the  film.  This  is  an  occasional,  but  not  frequent,  oc- 
curence, a  fault  of  the  paper,  for  which  the  only  remedy  we  know  is  to  change  the 
sample.  We  cannot,  without  seeing  the  negative,  tell  you  the  cause  of  the  moi 
tling  referred  to.  If  it  is  in  the  deposit,  not  the  gelaJtine,  it  is  probably  caused  by 
insufficient  rocking  of  the  tray  during  development;  if  in  the  gelatine,  soaking  it 
in  a  solution  of  alum  after  development  and  before  fixing,  will  prevent  it.  The 
plate  must  be  well  washed  after  the  alum  and  before  fixing. 
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Upon  receipt  of  price  named,  we  will  send  postpaid  to  your  address  any  of  the 
following  publications.  To  insure  yourself  against  loss  in  mail,  send  ten  cents 
(IOC.)  extra  for  registration. 


About  Photogrraphy  and  PhotoRTAptiers,    • 
Amateur  Photography,  .  .  •  • 

Anderson's  Phoco>Meohanical  Processes  and  Guide 

to  Color  Work, 
Artistic  Landscape  Photosrraphy, 
Aristotypes,  How  to  Make  Them, 
Bromide  Bnlareements  and  How  to  Make  Them 
Bromide  Paper,    .... 
Camera  ana  Its  Aopurtenances,  The 
Carbon  Printins:,  "... 
Chemistry  of  Photography,  The 
Chemical  Effects  of  the  Spectrum,  The 
Crayon  Portraiture, 
Developers—Their  Uses  and  Abuses, 
Dictionary  of  Photography.    . 
Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photogrr&ph, 
Perrotyper's  Guide^he 
Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving,  The 
Half-Tone  Process, 
Handbook  of  Illustrations. 
Hardwich's  Photo-Chemistry, 
History  of  Photography, 
How  to  Make  Photographs,     . 
International  Annual,  1806,  - 
Industrial  Photography, 
Lantern  Slides  by  Pootographic  Methods, 
Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them, 
Lettem  on  Landscape  Photography, 
Mi^Cic  Lantern  and  its  Appliances,  The 
Modem  Practice  of  Retouching, 
Optical  Lantern.  The 
Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,     . 
Photo  Image.  The 

Photographers'  Book  of  Practical  Pcrmulas, 
Photo-Engraving, 
Photographic  Optics,     . 
Photography  for  All, 
Photograph V  Applied  to  the  Microscope 
Photo^aphic  Studios  of  Europe,  The 
Photo-Reduction  Processes,    . 
Photographic  Studio,  The 
Photogravure.  The 
Photographic  Printing  Methods, 
Pbotoigrraphlc  Amusements,    . 
Photography  with  Emulsions. 
Pictures  in  Black  and  White,  . 
Picture  Making  in  the  Studio, 
Platinotype,  The 
Practical  Essays  in  Art. 
Practical  Photo-Micrograph> , 
Process  of  Pure  Photog^raph}', 
Process  Year  Book, 
Reducers*  Manual.  The 
Sunlight  and  Shadow,  . 
The  Knack, 
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Wilson^s  Mosaics,  50c. ;  Wilson's  Photographies,  $4.00 ;  Wilson's  Quarter  Century  of. Photography, 

|4  00  ;  Year  Book  of  Photography,  60c. 


THE  OUTING  CO,  Ltd.,  239-241  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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The 


ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Tban  any  other 


Finder. 


>No 


There 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness.  iitnf.'i 


pompaci, 

Elecani, 

Convenient. 

Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 

Send  for  Description. 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 


NEW  YORK. 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


OUR     NEW     PLATE  -—--/' 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  reacly,  a,ad  is  intended  for  those  who  must  use 

A    VKRV    RAPID    PLAXB. 

Boatwick.  Harrison  &  C«.,       It  works  soft,  free  from  foe,  and  will  keep. 

BrooilxB,  N.  v., 

TXaDE  AOCNTS. ■ 

BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO,,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Are  j'ou  in  a  hurry  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 
paper — prompt  delivery. 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  Nusai  St,  New  York. 


SEND^  4  jCENTS 

saaiple  of  om:  well  known 

ThU  la  -A  0000  THIM"  •o  -nim  IT  ALOMO.- 
Made  freih  erery  diT,  and  II  Kild  i,t  15  c*nu  pu- 
rard  (il  lnchea  wldi),  and  cnt  lo  an*  alls— poM- 
tge   prepaid   bj   hi.      T>j    be   had  ONIiT   at 

les  A  167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

THE  OBRIG   CABIBRA    CO. 

enitrTHma  fo»  thi  photmrapheh. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANae. 


[This  department  iB  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photogrraphic  material,  ap- 
paratoa  or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
chars:e  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Far  Sale-^K  B  Daylight  Kodak,  made 
by  the  Eastman  Co.  It  is  in  good  con- 
dition, holds  film  of  24  exi>osures,  makes 
pictures  3>^x3>^.  Purcnase  price  was 
$15.00;  will  sell  for  $6.00;  sent  C.  O.  D. 
Rev.  H.  S.  Lawrence,  Van  Wert. 

For  Sale — t}^  x  8>i  Monitor  camera, 
fitted  with  No.  4  Series  III.  Goerz  Double 
Anas,  lens  and  Bausch  &  Lomb  Dia. 
Shutter.  No.  3  Zeiss  Series  V.  wide 
angle  lens,  6  holders,  4  printing  frames, 
tripod  and  2  very  fine  carrying  cases. 
Also.  XI  in.  Acme  Burnisher;  all  the 
above  in  A-i  condition.  John  M.  Shuler, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Special  made  enlarging 
camera  of  tin ;  size,  2^  ft.  long.  2  ft.  high, 
8  in.  wide,  fitted  with  6  in.  bull's  eye 
condensing  glass,  negative  holder,  lamp, 
etc. ;  cost  $12.00 ;  will  sell  for  $6. 50.  Also, 
special  made  lens  (Scovill- Adams  Co.) 
for  enlarging  purposes;  cost  $10.00;  will 
sell  for  $7.50.  The  complete  outfit,  as 
above,  3  developing  pans  18  z  14  in.  each, 
graduate,  red  glass  lamp  and  printing 
frame,  are  vours  at  $15  cash.  This  out- 
fit has  paia  for  itself  many  times,  as  I 
have  made  beautiful  life-size  heads  from 
4x5  negatives,  and  done  the  work  home 
evenings  on  bromide  paper.  Address 
C.  B„  P.  O.  Box  173.  New  York. 

For  Sale — A  No.  i  Kodak,  one  of  the 
original  form  with  shutter  revolving 
about  the  lens,  with  carrying  case,  very 
slightly  rubbed,  otherwise  in  perfect  or- 
der; cost  $25;  will  sell  for  $10,  or  ex- 
change for  1899  model  Folding  Pocket 
Kod&  and  carrying  case  in  good  order. 
Wm.  Stowe  Devol,  Redlands,  Cal. 

For  Sale — ^A  fine  imported  Ma^ic 
Lantern ;  tias  4  in.  condensers,  a  X  ^^^^ 
French  Achromatic  Objective,  and  a 
powerful  3- wick  lamp;  alias  good  as  new 
and  cheap.  Also,  a  5  x  7  Henry  Clay 
camera  with  Zeiss  II.  A  s  x  8  lens  ana 
B.  &  L.  Shutter;  and  a  Premier  4  x  5  with 
Beck  lens.  V.,  201  Lennox  Road,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 


Wanted— Goo^  R.  R.  lens  of  i^yi  or 
14  in.  focus,  fitted  with  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Diaphragm  Shutter,  all  in  first-class  or- 
der. Also,  for  sale  a  5x7  Premo,  Sr., 
folding  band  camera,  Victor  R.  R.  lens 
and  B.  &  L.  Shutter,  3  plate  holders, 
lieht  tripod ;  list  $45 ;  sell  for  $30.  C.  G. 
Moore,  Lock  Box  3,  Lisbon,  O. 

For  Sale — A  4x7  Pony  Premo,  Sr.  cam- 
era with  carrying  case,  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens,  Victor  Shutter,  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Ray  Filter  and  6  double  plate  holders; 
all  in  first-class  condition.  Cost  $47.75; 
will  sell  lor  $32. 50  cash.  Address  W.  E. 
Cogswell,  Box  463,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  Handy  camera,  with  2  double  plate 
.holders,  all  in  good  condition;  cost  $9; 
will  sell  for  $5.  Also,  one  4x5  Magazine 
Cyclone  camera,  nearly  new;  cost  $10; 
will  sell  for  $6.50.  Address  E.  C. 
Dymond,  Libertyville,  111. 

For  Exchange — A  12  x  15  Laveme 
Achromatic  lens,  good  for  studio  and 
outdoor  work ;  also,  a  11  x  14  single  land- 
scape Darlot  lens,  both  in  good  condi- 
tion, to  exchange  for  a  good  and  com- 
plete 5x7  outfit.  Address  Morris  S. 
Heagy,  Rock  Island,  IlL 

For  Sale — 5  x  7  Rochester  Rapid  Sym- 
metrical lens,  8X  in*  focus,  fitted  with 
Unicum  Shutter,  with  focusing  scale  and 
bulb,  new  this  spring  and  never  used; 
cost  $24;  sell  for  $12;  send  on  trial;  will 
exchange  for  8  x  10  lens  or  box.  Address 
W.  J.  \' eager,  Salem,  Col.  Co.,  O. 

For  Sale— K  new  4x5  outfit,  never 
used ;  one  4x5  Premo  Pony  A  lens,  Goerz 
No.  2,  Series  No.  3,  \vith  Goerz  section 
Shutter,  5  plate  holders  and  carrying 
ca.se:  costS92;  sell  for  $50;  or  exchange 
for  anything  of  value.  H.  D.  Barton,. 
21  Third  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Exchange— K  B*>  Clarinet, 
nearly  new  and  in  perfect  order,  and  an 
Adlake  camera  in  perfect  order,  for  a 
good  double  lens,  or  offers.  Address  R. 
L.  Davidson,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Wanted — Dallmeyer  or  other  good 
portrait  or  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  6>^x 
8^  or  larger;  name  lowest  figure.  G. 
T.  Atkinson,  237  La  Salle  st,  Chicago. 

Exposure  tables,  accnrate   for  all  hours  in 
year,  by  post  16c.    Landon  Press,  Columbus,  O.- 
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Actien  -  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin- Fabrication 

BERLIN,  S.  O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Developers: 
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Eikonogen: 

Amidol: 
Diogen: 
Diphenal: 
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pictures 
ZHounteft 

Ihiggins'I 

I PHOTO  I 
i  MOUNTER 


Have  in  excellence  peculiarly  their  ~ 
own.  The  best  results  are  only  = 
produced  by  tbe  best  methods  and  3 
means— the  best  results  in  Photo-  Z 
Rraph,  Poster  and  other  mounting^ 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  tbe  I 

I  best  mounting  paste — 

I  HIGGINS' PHOTO  HOUNTHt 


CHAS.  M.  niQOINS  k  CO. ,  Mfri. 

:6S  BIghU  SIrcM,  BrMklyo,  N.V..  U.S.A.     , 
LoodM  OfBca,  106  CkarUx  Crau  Rod.   3 


CARDS  and:::: 
CARD  BOARDS 


To  meet  all  requirements  of  tbe 


*PI?otogcap^er 


A.  M.  Collins  Mannfactnrlng  Co,s,r;rr"" 

These  Standard  Goods  are  for  sale  by  all  Dealers 
in   Photographic   Supplies. 


J-  F.  LLOYD, 


401  W-  S9TM  ST. 


Photo-KODAKS-Si'ppi'es 

Meadquaiitre  for  Dnehping,  Printii^  and  Enlarging. 
J.  F.  LLOYD,  N.  W.  Cor.  59th  st  &  Columbus  Ave. 


&r.r'-VELOX"'|,''^; 


TIEHAHN. 

17  Weat  43d  St.,       •       NEW  YORK. 
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ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Firefly 
Candles 

ARE  SLOW 

FOR  BQUALIZINQ   AND 
SOFTENINQ  THE  UOHT 

Barn  in  Five  Seconds 

40s.  nm  SOX  OP  c. 

Remember  Firefly 

0.  QENNERT 


HANUMCTURBR 


'Tis  Quicker 
Than  a  Shutter 

FIREFLY 

Flash  *_ 
Powder 

INSTANTANEOUS 

THE  nOST  RAPID  BURN' 
INS  POWDER  IN  THE 
MARKET. 


34-36  B.  13th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


By  Frank  R.  Mllkr 

"THE    AMATEUR    MUSICIAN." 


THE 

American  Amateur  Photographer. 


MAY,  1S99. 


The  Lens  Question. 

HE  lens  question  is  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  no  apology  is  needed  for  our 
returning  to  it  again,  although  there 
has  not  for  months  been  a  number  in 
which  we  have  not  had  something  to 
say  about  one  or  the  other  of  its  fea- 
tures. 

We  may   take   it  for  granted   that 
now  picture  makers  generally  recog- 
nize the   fact   that   there    are  serious 
I  objections  to  the  employment  for  land- 

scape or  other  pictorial  purposes  of 
lenses  of  a  focal  length  shorter  than 
once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  base 

No.3,7.  By  Harold  C.  RisiDR,         jj^g    ^f    j^g    picture;     I.    <■, ,    that    Sball 

not  include  an  angle  greater  than  38°;  and  it  may  be  equally  taken  (or 
granted  that,  in  view  of  so  much  having  been  said  about  the  lens  being  the 
most  important  element  of  the  photographic  outfit,  they  want  the  very 
best  lens  they  can  get,  and  it  is  just  here  they  encounter  their  first  dif- 
ficulty. 

Knowing  that  the  modern  anastigmat  is  a  (ar  more  perfect  instrument 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  the  photographer  naturally  ilesires  to  possess 
it.  but  if  he  be  a  man  of  but  moderate  means  the  price  is  prohibitive,  those 
suitable  for  pictures  of,  say,  8'/l  x  6>1,  being  listed  at  from  $84  to  $100. 

rJut  while  the  anastigmat  is  highly  crc<litablc  to  the  optician  and  a 
boon  to  the  scientist  and  the  "process"  worker ;  for  general  pictorial  work 
it  possesses  no  real  advantage  over  the  cheaper  rectilinear,  nor,  for  some 


Thb  Ahbrican  Amateur  Photographer. 


No.  aSi.  By  J.  W.  Anderson,  M,D. 

'■COUNTRY    kOAD   NEAR    HAMILTON,    LONDON   CO..    VA." 

kinds  of  it,  over  the  very  much  cheaper  single  lens.  We  have  often  said 
thai  for  most  varieties  of  landscape  work  the  single  lens  is  in  every  respect 
suitable,  and.  tor  some  purposes,  better  than  the  rectilinear,  just  as  the 
rectilinear  is,  for  some  purposes,  better  than  the  anastigmat ;  but  at  the 
same  time  freely  admit  that  a  doublet  is  a  desirable  acquisition;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  real  object  of  this  article — the  introduction  to  our  read- 
ers of  what  ma.v  be  called  the  Poor  Man's  Lens.' 

To  Mr.  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  an  opportunity 
of  examining  and  thoroughly  testing  the  lens  to  which  we  have  given 
the  above  title,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
all  the  features  essential  to  the  highest  class  of  pictorial  work.  It  is  the 
Seraph,  and  conies  in  the  form  of  a  beautifully  finished  morocco  case  in 
which  are  nestled  four  shigle  lenses,  varying  in  length  of  focus  from  about 
six  to  eighteen  inches;  and  a  finely  finished  mount  with  iris  diaphragm 
and  removable  ring  for  wide  angle  work ;  giving  to  the  photographer  in 
singles  and  doublets  or  rectilinears,  actually  the  power  of  sixteen  different 
lenses,  and  enabling  him  to  make  a  picture  on  even  a  12x10  plate  with  an 
angle  as  small  as  38°,  which  we  have  assumed  as  the  widest  desirable ;  and 
all  that  at  a  cost  of  only  $25. 
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While  [rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  optician,  the  scientist  and  the  "pro- 
cess" worlter  the  "Poor  Man's  Lens"  is  far  from  as  perfect  as  the  modern 
anastigmat,  it  possesses,  as  we  have  already  said,  all  the  features  essential 
to  pictorial  photography.  The  lenses  are  perfectly  achromatic,  with  per- 
fect coincidence  of  the  chemical  and  visual  foci,  are  correctly  centered,  and 
in  combinations  perfectly  rectilinear.  In  a  word,  the  Seraph  possesses  all 
the  qualities  found  in  the  best  class  of  lenses  previous  to  the  advent  of 
the  anastigmat,  and  is  capable  of,  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  photographer. 
gi\ing  the  very  highest  class  of  pictorial  photography. 


What  a  lucky  man  the  president  of  the  Scranton  Camera  Club  must 
be!  He  writes  that  "144  exposures  made  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  on  a  oi- 
cvcle,  resulted  in  141  perfect  negatives,"  a  broken  plate,  a  blank  plate, 
and  a  double  exposure  accounting  for  the  other  three.  I  should  like  to  see 
his  negatives.  It  may  be  that  different  people  have  different  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  perfect  negative. 


By  KTBDk  Rosene. 
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The  Paper  Trust. 

BY    HARRV    RUSSELL. 

HE  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher seems  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  alleged  paper  com- 
bine, and  I  suppose  it  is  as  well 
that  it  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  commercial  phase 
of  photography.  But  that  need 
not  prevent  me  from,  in  my 
own  name  and  in  the  name  of 
all  that  are  likely  to  suffer,  pro 
testing  against  an  artificial  rais- 
ing of  the  price  of  what  is  now 
almost  a  liecessity.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  additicnal 
^'^  ^^  ^y  =•  ^-  »^<""'"'iy-       cost  will  not  be  much,  buf'every 

"  '^^''■'^'^-  little  makes  a  mickle,"  and  with 

most  of  us  it  is  all  outgo  and  no  income,  and  so  we  must  look  carefully  to 
every  cent. 

There  is,  however,  one  consolation ;  the  members  of  the  trust  may 
leap  over,  instead  of  on,  ihe  saddle,  and  so  outwit  themeelves.  They  may 
unintentionally  be  doing  the  very  best  thing  for  the  amateur  photographer 
that  has  ever  yet  been  done;  may  induce  him  to  take  to  carbon,  the  very 
best  of  all,  and  the  simplest  of  all  printing  methods.  Time  was  when  there 
was  in  this  country  a  belief  that  carbon  could  not  be  wrought  because  of 
the  heat,  but  with  formaline  and  othor  well  known  aids  it  can  now  be 
wrought  as  easily  and  as  certainly  as  any  other  printing  method.  One 
great  difference  between  carbon  and  all  silver  printing  methods  is  that  the 
former  is  purely  meclianical,  while  tlic  latter  is  almost  altogether  chemical, 
requiring  for  its  successful  operation  paper  of  perfect  purity  and  suitable 
size.  Hitherto  this  has  been  made  by  only  a  few  mills  on  the  Continent, 
and  so  combination  has  been  easy. 

Carbon,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  may  be  made  on  any  paper  that  is  tough 
enough  to  bear  the  necessary  handling  in  warm  water,  and  could  be  made 
in  this  country  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  It,  therefore,  the  combine  should 
have  the  effect  of  sending  amateurs  generally  to  carbon  it  will  have  done  a 
good  turn  for  which  thej'  should  be  forever  grateful. 


■A    MIDSUMMER    DAY." 
BY 
FREDERICK    I,     SMITH. 


tM  Ths  Aubsican  Akatbux  Photookafrbk. 

Only  two  things  have  hitherto  prevented  carbon  from  taking  the  place 
to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  prejudice,  and  the  reversal  of  the  imsEP. 
For  the  former  there  is  no  ground,  as  it  is  really  the  simplest  of  all 
methods,  perfect  prints  being  made  by  any  average  photographer  after  a 
very  few  trials.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  the  coming  popularity  of  carbon,  the  advantages  of  ex- 
posing through  the  glass  were  being  discovered,  several  of  the  best  au- 
thorities asserting  that  freedom  from  halation  is  better  secured  by  that 
means  than  by  any  other. 

I  could  sing  the  praises  of  carbon  over  much  more  space  than  the  edi- 
tor will  give  me,  but  in  view  of  what  I  know  of  the  blue  pencil,  will  con- 
clude by  recommending  the  reader  to  study  carefully  my  article  on  "Pig- 
ment Printing  in  Suitable  Colors,"  on  page  539  of  the  December  number. 


A  German  trial  for  swindUng  with  forged  autographs  of  Martin 
Luther  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  inK  used  by  Luther  350  years  ago 
is  so  good  that  copies  can  still  be  taken  from  it. 


TiuBLv  Hints. 


By  Henry  Popp. 

Timely  Hints. 

BY    GEORGE    L.    TAYLOR. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  true  amateur  finds  food  for  the  camera  all  the  year 
round,  there  are  many  well  worthy  of  the  namewho  lay  photography 
aside  with  the  departure  of  the  robin,  and  resume  it  only  when  his  wel- 
come voice  is  again  heard.  To  those,  or  to  some  of  them,  a  few  words 
of  advice  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  camera  that  has  been  laid  aside  during  the  winter  needs  careful 
consideration.  The  bellows,  generally  made  of  "split  skin,"  is  apt  to  dry, 
and  if  roughly  extended,  apt  to  crack.  The  camera  should  be  slowly  ex- 
tended to  its  utmost,  thoroughly  dusted  and  cleaned  outside  and  in,  and 
the  bellows  gently  rubbed  all  over  with  a  cloth  well  moistened  with  castor 
oil.  Bellows  with  leather  inside  should  be  rubbed  both  inside  and  out; 
those  with  cloth  inside  only  on  the  outside.  This  should  be  repeated  daily 
three  or  four  times,  and  finally  gone  over  with  a  soft  dry  cloth.  This  treat- 
ment, repeated  once  a  year,  will  more  than  treble  the  life  of  an  ordinary  bel- 
lows; indeed,  I  have  one  that  has  been  annually  so  treated,  and  although 
made  by  Meagher  in  1873,  and  been  in  almost  daily  use,  and  almost  all 
over  the  world,  it  has  never  needed  a  patch  or  repair  and  is  as  light-tight 
now  as  then. 
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The  camera  should  next  be  carefully  examined  for  leaks,  as  a  leak 
that  with  wet  collodion  would  have  been  of  no  importance  would  ruin  a 
modern  rapid  dry  plate.  This  may  be  most  conveniently  done  by  remov- 
ing the  focusing  screen,  screwing  the  capped  lens  into  its  place,  and  wrap- 
ping the  head  and  camera  together  with  a  perfectly  opaque  focusing,  or 
other  cloth,  taking  care  that  only  the  back,  and  no  part  of  the  bellows  is 
covered.  Out  in  the  bright  sunlight  both  person  and  camera  should  be 
turned  round  and  round  so  as  to  expose  every  part  to  its  piercing  rays ; 
and,  satisfied  that  there  are  no  leaks,  or  having  stopped  such  as  may  have 
been  found,  the  cap  should  be  replaced  by  the  shutter  and  the  examin- 
ation repeated. 

The  plate  holders  also  require  careful  attention.  Where  the  hinges  are 
of  leather  they  should  be  oiled,  and  the  stops  of  those  in  which  the  slides 
draw  entirely  out  should  be  seen  to  be  in  order,  as  from  dust  or  other 
cause  they  frequently  refuse  to  act. 

The  lens,  if  properly  put  away,  should  need  nothing,  and  the  less  that 
is  needed  the  better,  but  if  dull  or  dusty  it  may  be  gently,  very  gently 
rubbed  with  a  circular  motion  with  an  old  soft  silk  handkerchief  on  which 
has  been  placed  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  or  weak  ammonia. 

Leather  covered  cameras  may  have  scratches  or  rubbed  parts  con- 
cealed by  a  touch  with  well  beaten  albumen  into  which  has  been  rubbed 
with  a  palette  knife  a  little  aniline  black,  or  if  much  weatherworn,  may  be 
restored  to  their  pristine  state  by  a  coat  of  varnish  made  by  diluting  spirit 
varnish  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  adding  sufficient  of  the 
aniline  black  to  give  the  desired  color. 

The  dark  room  also  requires  attention.  A  thorough  cleaning  out  and 
dusting  of  every  corner,  and  the  emptying  of  every  bottle,  even  of  those 
solutions  that  "keep  indefinitely."  Nothing  should  be  here  that  is  not 
actually  in  use ;  and  the  working  season  should  be  begun  by  making  up 
the  several  stock  solutions,  and  as  few  of  them  as  possible,  as  "the  beauty 
of  simplicity"  obtains  in  manipulation  as  well  as  in  composition ;  and  they 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  solutions  of  10  per  cent,  as  the  most  conveni- 
ent of  all  strengths. 

Solutions  naturally  suggest  labels,  and  induce  me  to  say  that  probably 
more  material  is  wasted  by  being  put  and  left  in  unlabeled  bottles  than  is 
actually  employed  in  development.  "  Bottles  with  solutions  for  temporary 
use  should  have  large  plain  blank  labels  on  which  pencil  marking  may  be 
done  and  a  line  drawn  through  it  when  one  solution  is  changed  for 
another. 

Bottles  for  stock  solutions  should  have  permanent  labels,  made 
so  by  first  a  coat  of  paste  or  other  size,  and  then  a  coat  of  copal  or  other 
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suitable  vaniisli ;  and 
it  should  be  an  in- 
flexible rule  never 
to  bave  in  the  dark 
room  a  bottle  without 
a  label. 

There's  just  one 
thing  more  I  should 
like  to  say,  and  that 
only  to  those  who 
mean  to  aim  at  pic- 
tures rather  than 
mere  photographs. 
The  beginnings  of 
the  season,  like  the 
year,  is  the  time  for 
good  resolutions;  the 
best  resolution  you 
can  make  is  this:  No 
matter  how  many 
Na..^.  B.jobnBoufl....         P'^t^^  y^*^  may  take 

to    the    field,    never 
under    any     circum- 
stances expose  one  on  a  subject  that  you  are  not  in  every  way  perfectly 
satisfied  with. 


Convention  Duties. 


\17  HEX  the  bromide  patent  was  abroad  in  the  land  and  the  process 
monger  was  waxing  rich,  the  poor  duped  photographer  changed  his 
collodion  formula  as  often  as  he  had  the  opportunity  (and  the  means)  to 
buy  the  latest  secret  one  of  some  noted  operator.  His  competitors  were 
nis  enemies  from  force  of  habit.  As  each  believed  the  other's  success  due 
to  a  better  process  the  estrangement  was  not  easily  broken.  With  the 
organization  of  the  old  N.  P.  A.  these  restrictions  began  to  give  way.  In 
technical  qualities  more  especially,  photography  advanced  rapidly.  It  was 
soon  learned  that  what  one  gave  to  his  fellows  came  back  ten  fold.  Ex- 
change of  ideas  suggested  new  ones.  The  occupation  of  the  process  mon- 
ger was  gone.  TTie  civilities  of  the  day  were  exchanged  among  competi- 
tors in  place  of  the  stony  stare  of  former  days.    The  dry  plate  worker  of 
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recent  date  can  never  fully  realize  the  petty  jealousies  and  the  bickerings  o( 
the  old  wet  plate  men.  It  took  some  time  to  pierce  his  crust,  but  when  he 
was  touched  he  gave  alt  he  had.  The  life  of  the  old  society  was  not  in 
vain.  The  marvelous  growth  of  photography  is  largely  due  to  these 
early  conventions.  They  furnished  the  feast  which  the  journals  soon 
spread. 

The  influence  of  the  convention  is  far  reaching.  Not  a  photographer 
in  the  land,  though  he  never  attended  one  or  sent  an  exhibit,  but  is  the 
better  for  their  existence.  While  admitting  that  all  are  under  obligations 
to  the  association  and  should  (eel  it  their  duty  to  help  sustain  it.  we  are 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  come  to  the  meetings  or  prepare  an  exhibit  be- 
cause of  that  obligation.  The  personal  benefits  are  so  great  that  should 
these  not  appeal  to  you  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  your  sense  of  duty. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  education,  the  school  of  photography  conducted 
by  the  American  Anstotype  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  convention.  Its  corps  of  instructors  is  the  best  obtainable.  The 
value  of  seeing  a  photographic  manipulation  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  argument  in  its 
favor. 

The  Art  Annex  is  a  school 
of  infinite  variety,  in  which 
be  learns  the  most  who  sees 
the  most.  Prof.  Lorado 
Taft,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
best  known  art  educators 
of  the  country,  will  give  an 
art  lecture  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  Mr.  HoUin- 
ger,  of  New  York,  wil\  give 
one  of  his  characteristic 
talks  on  "  How  to  Get  Good 
Prices. " 

Lake  Chautauqua  is  the 
ideal  spot  for  an  outing 
trip.  For  any  information 
in  regard  to  transportation, 
hotels,  or  for  entry  blanks, 
prize  lists,  etc.,  apply  to 
George     B.     Sperry,     319 

Summit     Street,     Toledo,         No.  a«  By  ur.  j.  y.  simpson. 

Ohio.  "a  win 
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A  Few  Notes  on  Vclox. 

BY    OSCAR    B.      WARKRN. 

\A7  HAT  has  been  said  in  picvious  numbers  of  this  journal  concerning 
the  use  of  Velox  has  induced  the  writer  to  add  a  few  notes  of  his 
experience  with  this  very  useful  paper. 

Two  years  ago  the  old  "Carbon  Velox"  was  tried  and  was  found  to  be 
so  easy  to  work  that  I  at  once  selected  it  as  the  best  paper  for  strictly 
black  and  white  work.  Since  this  time  the  new  "Carbon,"  "Special  Por- 
trait" and  "Glossy"  have  been  used,  all  of  which  have  proven  very  satis- 
factory, when  used  with  the  negatives  most  suited  to  each.  A  portion  of 
the  old  "Carbon  Velox"  was  kept  for  over  a  year  without  more  than  ordin- 
ary care  and  the  last  sheet  worked  as  well  as  the  first,  thus  proving  its  ex- 
cellent keeping  qualities. 

The  instructions  accompanying  each  package  of  Velox  are  so  clear  and 
full  that  no  one  need  err  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  every  detail.  I 
would  emphasize  that  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  printing  frames 
and  the  development  of  "Special  Portrait  Velox"  should  all  be  done  in 
weak  light,  as  this  paper  is  more  sensitive  than  carbon  or  the  glossy 
grades,  and  if  not  properly  handled  is  apt  to  show  slight  grayness  in  the 
high  lights. 

Many  imperfections  noticed  in  finished  prints,  especially  the  small  dots 
and  streaks,  are  often  due  to  using  a  developer  which  contains  small  un- 
dissolved particles  or  other  sediment.  To  avoid  this  the  developer,  when 
made  up  direct  from  the  powder,  should  be  filtered  before  use,  also  old 
developers  should  be  very  carefully  filtered  before  using  them  again. 

As  at  times  I  had  often  found  it  necessary  to  make  up  a  developer  on 
very  short  notice  and  being  one  of  those  who  believe  in  compounding 
their  own  solutions  as  a  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  way  than  buying 
those  ready  mixed,  I  adapted  the  metol  quinol  formula  as  given  in  the 
Velox  directions,  to  the  use  of  solutions  made  by  hydrometer  test,  and  this 
formula  has  proven  so  much  better  than  that  in  which  the  powdered  ma- 
terials are  used,  that  I  will  give  it  here. 

As  it  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  materials  for  solutions  made  with 
hydrometer  test,  I  have  found  it  cheaper,  better  and  more  convenient  to 
use  my  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  dried  form,  preferring  "Mal- 
linckrodt's"  to  all  others.  Ice  water,  boiled  to  destroy  the  organic  matter 
and  afterwards  filtered,  is  as  good  as  distilled  water  for  these  solutions  and 
should  be  used  when  it  can  conveniently  be  obtained.  One  quart  of  a  so- 
lution of  sulphite  of  soda  is  made  up  to  test  sixty  degrees,  and  after  filter- 
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ing  is  placed  in  a  glass  stoppered  brown  or  orange  bottle.  Two  quarts  o( 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  made  up  to  test  forty  degrees,  and  after 
filtering  is  placed  in  any  clean,  convenient  receptacle  with  a  good  rubber 
stopper,  a  small  jug  answering  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  bottle.  As  it  is 
necessary  to  use  warm  water  when  dissolving  dried  sodas,  the  solution 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  testing  with  hydrometer.  These  solutions 
will  keep  fresh  and  clear  for  an  indefinite  time  and  will  be  available  for 
instant  use,  solutions  made  with  them  not  having  to  be  filtered  before  use. 
My  developer  is  made  in  ten-ounce  size  as  follows: 

Dis<to1ve  metal.  7  grains,  in  clear  pure  ice  water  2^  ozs.,  add  soda  sulphite,  to  test 
bodegrees.  2}i  azs..  in  tbi':  thoroughly  dissolve  hydroquinane,  30  grains;  after 
solution  is  perfectly  clear  add  soda  carbonate,  (o  test  40  degrees,  5  ozs.  Then  add 
from  a  lo";  solution  bromide  potassium,  from  6  to  10  drops. 

As  Glossy,  Carbon  and  Special  Portrait  Velox  require  solutions  of 
different  strengths  and  with  different  amounts  of  bromide  of  potassium,  I 
only  develop  the  Glossy  in  fresh,  concentrated  developer  with  just  enough 
bromide  of  potassium  to  insure  pure  whites.  Carbon  Velox  can  stand 
more  bromide  and  slightly  weaker  developer,  while  Special  Portrait  works 
better  in  a  still  more  diluted  developer  with  more  bromide.    When  con- 
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vcnient,  I  start  out  with  Glossy  and  after  a<ldiiig  a  little  more  bromide,  fol- 
low with  Carbon,  then  either  use  Special  Portrait  the  same  evening  or  re- 
serve this  solution  for  another  time,  and  after  adding  more  bromide,  de- 
velop Special  I'orlrait  in  this  old  developer.  After  this  solution  is  too 
weak  for  the  Special  Portrait,  it  can  be  reserved  for  over  exposed  dry 
plates.  It  is  best  preserved  after  filtering,  in  five  ounce  bottles  filled  to  the 
neck,  properly  labelled  and  |)laced  in  the  dark.  Over  exposed  plates  de- 
veloped with  this  developer  make  excellent  negatives  for  printing  with 
Special  Portrait  Velox. 

It  is  always  best  to  do  \'elox  printing  by  artificial  light  of  known 
strength.  .As  at  times  I  find  the  pro|)er  time  for  each  negative  with  each 
different  variety  of  \'elox,  this  time  is  noted  on  my  negative  preservers. 
giving  the  distance  from  the  light  at  which  (lie  printing  was  done,  etc. 

When  using  Special  Portrait  \'elox.  the  bi-st  way  I  have  found  to  print 
in  clouds  which  are  loo  dense  to  be  properly  jirinted  if  the  whole  negative 
is  given  the  same  time,  is  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  sky  line  on  a  piece 
of  tissue  paper,  after  whicli  this  paper  is  pasted  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
and  the  sky  line  roughly  cut  out.  By  holding  this  between  the  light  and 
the  negative  and  in  line  with  the  original  sky  line,  the  sky  and  clouds  will 
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receive  the  direct  light  and  print  up  ahead  of  the  thinner  portion  of  the 
negative ;  by  giving  the  pasteboard  cut-out  a  slight  motion  to  and  from 
the  negative  the  tendency  to  show  a  sky  line  on  the  print  will  be  removed- 
After  the  clouds  have  had  sufficient  time  the  obstruction  can  be  removed 
and  the  whole  negative  given  the  proper  time. 

One  great  advantage  of  Velox  over  other  papers  I  have  used  is,  that 
it  is  possible  to  wash  properly  fixed  prints  in  water  which  would  stain  such 
excellent  papers  as  Vera  Matte,  Aristo  Platino,  the  different  gelatine  pa- 
pers, including  Nepera  and  Rex,  etc.  The  water  I  use  contains  so  much 
iron  that  I  am  unable  to  use  it  for  washing  any  other  papers  except  \'elox, 
and  yet  I  have  never  had  a  V^elox  print  fade  or  discolor.  I  mention  this 
last  note  hoping  some  struggling  amateur  who  has  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce permanent  prints,  owing  to  the  water  used  in  their  preparations  being 
contaminated  with  iron,  may  try  Velox  and  learn  how  easily  and  satisfac- 
torilv  it  works. 


Telephotography. 

THE  introduction  of  the  telephotographic  lens  has  given  to  photog- 
raphers a  new  power,  valuable  apparently  in  a  ratio  inverse  to  the  de- 
gree of  their  appreciation  of  it,  or  the  extent  of  its  employment ;  as  it  is  equal 
to  a  whole  battery  of  lenses  ranging  in  focal  length  from  the  length  of  its 
positive  objective  to  that  of  any  ordinary  telescope ;  or  in  other  words,  it 
gives  to  the  photographer  the  power  of  photographing  anything  at  any 
distance  to  any  desired  size. 

This  power  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  views  annexed.  The  more  ex- 
tensive one  was  taken  on  an  8  x  10  plate  by  an  ordinary  rectilinear  lens  of 
probably  12  in.  or  14  in.  focus,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
hotel  enclosed  within  the  parallelogram,  and  the  other  from  the  same  spot 
with  the  tele  attachment.  For  such  enlargement,  between  seven  and  eight 
diameters,  the  plate  must  be  over  40  inches  from  the  lens,  about  twice  the 
draw  of  the  average  8x10  camera,  necessitating  an  extension  as  shown  by 
the  cut,  the  second  tripod  being  necessary  to  prevent  vibration,  the  least 
trace  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  sharpness.  For  lesser  magnification,  say, 
from  three  to  five  diameters,  the  ordinary  camera  and  a  single  tripod  will 
be  sufficient ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  whoever  gives  the  telephoto  lens 
a  fair  trial  will  never  afterwards  feel  properly  equipped  for  work  in  the 
f^eld  w-ithout  one. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  telephoto  lens  be  such  a  power,  has  it  been 
so  neglected ;  or  is  possessed  by  so  few?    But  the  cause  is  easily  found. 
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At  its  introduction  great  stress  was  laid  on  its  applicability  to  long  dis- 
tance work,  while  little  or  nothing  was  said  of  the  fact  that  it  is  equally 
suitable  for  ordinary  purposes ;  for  the  photographing  of  objects  that  while 
comparatively  near,  yet 
could   ncit,  for    various 
reasons,  be  approached 
near  enough  for  repro- 
duction to  some  desired 
m      size;  and  it   is  just  for 
5      such  cases  that  it  will 
a       be  found  most  generally 
jj      useful. 

>  Who   has  not  seen  a 

^,      group    of    cattle    m     a 
<      field     with     such     sur- 
o      roundings  as  would  give 
Q      a  charming  picture,  but 
S      found   them    scatter  in 
B,     all  directions  as  he  ap- 
■*      preached  the  necessary 
if      point   of  view ;    or  has 
X      not  had  to  abandon  the 
^      the  idea  of  photograph - 
H      ing    some    picturesque 
o      home   standing    on    an 
o      elevated    situation    be- 
S;      cause  at   the  only  dis- 
g      tance  permitted  by  his 
a      lenses  he  had  to  look  up 
i      to  it  from  so  much  be- 
2      low   as   to  make  it  im- 
S      practicable?    By  means 
u      of  the  telephoto  lens  the 
cattle   could  have  been 
photographed     without 
disturbance,    and    from 
the  nearest  eminence  the 
home  secured  as  desired. 
The  simplicity  of  the  telephoto  lens  will  be  understood  from  the  small 
cut  showing  the  path  of  the  rays.    Leaving  the  positive  objective  in  a  di- 
vergent form,  they  are  taken  up  and  made  still  more  divergent  by  the  am- 
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plifier.  which  is  an  achromatic  negative  lens,  and  the  point  at  which  they 
come  to  a  focus  is  dependent  on  the  distance  between  it  and  the  objective, 
the  closer  together  the  greater  the  magnification,  so  that  practically  the 
(miy  limit  to  the  degree  of  enlargement  is  the  length  of  the  camera,  or  the 
available  distance  between  the  focusing  screen  and  the  lens. 

The  nandy amateur  may  apply  the  telephoto  attachment  to  his  own  rec- 
tilinear or  portrait  lens  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  negative 
Irns.  but  he  that  can  afford  it  had  better  employ  the  optician. or, better  still, 
lairchase  the  lens  complete  as  now  on  the  market.  The  cut  represents 
such  a  lens,  as  made  by  Bausch  and  Lomb.  with  a  Zeis  objective;  a 
very  desirable  thing,  as  the  imperfections  of  an  imperfect  objective  are 
increased  by  the  amplifier.  The  negative  lens  is  fixed  in  the  flanged 
and  of  a  barrel  io  which  slides  an  inner  tube,  moved  by  rack  and  pinion, 
threaded  tu  receive  the  objective,  and  has  a  scale  indicating  the  exact 
amount  of  magnification. 

The  telephoto  lens,  like  most  things,  has  ways  of  its  own.  and  differs 
from  other  lenses  sufficiently  to  make  its  study  and  practice  desirable ;  but 
when  they  are  mastered  and  all  its  possibilities  understood,  it  will  be  one 
01  the  most  highly  valued  and  most  frequently  employed  instruments  in 
the  up-to-date  photographer's  outfit,  li'c  nrc  indebted  to  the  ScientiAc 
Amcriciui  for  the  use  of  the  blocks. 
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The  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

To  THE  Photographers  of  America: 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  our  next  annual  convention,  to  be  held 
at  Celeron,  from  July  17th  and  22nd  inclusive.  The  executive  board  having  held 
session  and  passed  i:pon  the  many  difficult  problems  arising,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment  with  equal  fairness  to  all,  call  upon  you  for  your  indorsement,  your  ex- 
hibits and,  above  all,  your  attendance  to  assist  in  making  this,  our  nineteenth  annual 
convention,  a  grand  one. 

Don't  sit  in  your  studio,  feeling  satisfied  with  your  efforts,  but  come  out  and 
join  us  and  spend  a  week  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  America,  studying 
the  exhibits  gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  country  and  exchanging  ideas  with 
the  many  new  acq\iaintances  you  will  make.  You  will  find  them  the  mosr  progress- 
ive, energetic  and  most  social  set  of  gentlemen  you  have  ever  met.  Let  your 
appointments  await  your  return  and,  when  with  us,  lend  us  your  aid  in  preparing 
for  an  ideal  convention  for  1900.  ^ 

Our  association  should  be  the  pride  and  have  the  support  of  every  photogra- 
pher in  the  land.  Let's  stir  ourselves,  take  more  interest  in  our  association  and 
contribute  our  mite  to  its  sustenance,  attend  our  meetings  occasionally  and  not 
depend  wholly  on  our  journals  to  place  before  us  the  benefits  and  advancements 
our  conventions  alone  make  possible.  Join  with  us  this  year  in  the  hustle  for  artis- 
tic progress  and  you  ^vilI  return  home  enthused,  feeling  that  you  have  enioyed  a 
week  of  profit  and  pleasure  that  you  could  ill  afford  to  have  missed. 

Our  membership  fees  are  only  $3.00,  annual  dues  $2.00  and  the  treasurer 
is  now  ready  to  receive  the  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G^ORGKW.  Varnfy. 

Pres.  P.  A.  of  A. 
3937  Drcxcl  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


The  Philadelphia  Salon  of  1899. 

T^HE  success  of  the  previous  joint  effort  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
*  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  has 
induced  them  to  continue  the  good  work, and  we  learn  from  a  preliminary 
notice  that  the  second  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon  will  be  held  in  the 
Academy  galleries  from  October  22  to  November  19. 

While  it  is  true  that  American  photographers  as  a  whole  are  still  con- 
siderably behind  those  of  certain  localities  in  Europe,  there  hsve  always 
been  a  few,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  whose  work  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  such  exhibitions  as  the  Philadelphia  Salon  of  1898,  the 
Pittsburg  Salon  held  in  February,  and  that  now  under  notice,  are  pre- 
eminently calculated  to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  higher  efforts, 
draw  others  into  the  charmed  circle,  and  give  the  general  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  realizing  the  value  of  photography  as  a  means  of  picture  making. 
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The  Salon  of  1899,  as  in  all  similar  exhibitions,  will  aim  at  showing 
only  such  work  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  gives  indication  of  artistic 
feeling  and  individnalty ;  and  the  onlv  award  will  be  the  honor  of  being 
liung;  and  we  would  urge  on  those  of  our  readers  who  have  learned  to 
know  the  difference  between  a  picture  and  a  mere  photograph,  and  have 
joined  the  picture-making  band,  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  submit  their  work 
to  the  judges  and  support  the  salon  in  every  way  they  can. 

In  the  managing  committee  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  represented  by  Messrs.  Edward  H.  Coates  and  Harrison  S.  Mor- 
ris; and  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  by  Messrs.  George 
V'aux,  Jr.,  John  G.  Bullock,  and  Robert  S.  Redfield,  who  will  in  due 
course  issue  entry  forms  and  circulars  containing  all  necessary  informa- 
tion. 


The  Contribution   Box. 


TRUE    VALUES. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  how  to  get  "true  values"  is  the  most 
'  important  question  of  the  time,  as  without  that,  no  matter  however 
perfect  otherwise  a  picture  may  be,  it  is  out  and  out  condemned.  By  true 
values  is  meant,  as  I  understand  it,  the  proper  rendering  of  light  and  shade, 
the  correct  reproduction  of  the  various  degrees  of  luminosity  as  reflected 
from  the  various  objects  in  the  view,  and  nothing  short  of  sufficient  expos- 
ure will  give  that. 

Under  exposure  is  the  bane  of  present  day  photography,  and  until  that 
is  fully  realized  nine-tenths  of  all  the  photographs  we  see,  and  even  many 
that  find  their  wav  into  the  exhibitions,  will  be  worthless  from  that  cause. 
Until  the  force  of  the  old  recommendation  to  "expose  for  the  shadows  and 
leave  the  lights  to  take  care  of  themselves"  is  fully  realized  and  practised 
the  photographs  of  to-day  will  be  far  behind  those  of,  say,  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this ;  a  photograph  is  nothing  without  true 
values,  and  true  values  can  be  got  only  by  giving  sufficient  exposure. 

B.  W.  Stanton. 

SNOW    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  that  snow  scenes 
can  be  properly  photographed  only  when  the  sun  is  low  enough  to  cast 
shadows  from  the  irregularities  of  its  surface;  and  so  should  be  attempted 
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only  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  as  most  of  those  that  1 
have  seen  have  been  exposed  about  midday. 

In  addition  to  exposure,  a  snow  scene  should  be  developed  with  a  solu- 
tion weak  in  reducer,  and  in  the  negative  only  the  highest  points  should 
be  quite  opaque.  __________  ^'  ^'  Simpson. 

PICTURE    POSTCARDS. 

Why  is  it  that  'Tictorial  Postcards,"  so  popular  in  Europe,  have  not 
caught  on  here?  They  have  been  introduced  more  than  once,  but  prob- 
ably not  in  a  sufficiently  conveniently  or  attractive  way. 

It  w^as  as  blue  prints,  I  think ;  and  blue  prints,  or  rather  blue  print  pa- 
per, will  not  keep.  The  process  employed  must  be  one  requiring  the  sim- 
plest manipulation. "Platni,"  needing  only  a  dip  in  warmish  water,  seems 
to  me  to  be  just  the  thing.  It  keeps  for  a  long  time,  and  when  too  old  for 
development  printing  it  answers  as  printing  out  paper. 

But  till  the  Platni  people  turn  their  attention  to  postcard  pictures,  no 
one  need  have  difficulty  in  employing  blue  print  solution  just  as  he  wants 
it.  Some  months  ago  a  correspondent  in  this  journal  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  books,  blue  print  solution  would  keep  indefi- 
nitely. I  made  up  some  at  the  time  and  have  used  it  from  time  to  time 
ever  since,  and  to-day  it  is  quite  as  good  as  when  first  made.  With  such  a 
yolution  and  a  tuft  of  cotton,  the  traveler  or  the  stay  at  home  may  coat  as 
many  cards  as  he  wants  and  have  them  dry  in  an  hour. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  who  do  not  like  the  blue,  and  it  is  not  the  best 
for  all  subjects ;  but  there  are  other  colors  that  may  be  produced  by  means 
equally  simple ;  and  when  I  have  experimented  w'ith  some  of  them,  if  the 
editor  will  give  me  leave,  I  shall  be  glad  to  return  to  the  subject. 

A.  W.  Leighton. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you  may  find  it  conve- 
nient.— Eds.] 

Trimming. 

\kl  E  have  frecfuently  shown  the  necessity  for  trimming,  and  expressed 
our  surprise  at  its  being  so  frequently  neglected.  Excessive  and  unin- 
teresting foregrounds,  matter  at  one  or  other  or  both  sides,  not  only  not  help- 
ful but  hindering,  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  there  is  many 
a  photograph  that  is  not  worth  and  does  not  get  a  second  look,  which,  if 
the  trimmer  w-ere  heroically  applied  could  be  made  an  attractive  picture; 
there  being,  as  one  of  the  best  recognized  authorities  on  pictorial  photog- 
raphy has  aptly  expressed  it,  sometimes    "a  small  nugget  of  gold  in  a 
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large  mass  of  clay."  Indeed  there  are  few  photographs  printed  the  full 
size  of  the  negative  that  could  not  be  improved  by  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  the  trimmer. 

Hitherto  the  knife  has  been  most  generally  employed,  but  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages ;  trouble  in  keeping  the  point  in  good  order,  cut  fingers,  prints 
only  partially  cut  or  torn,  and  prints  crooked  or  off  the  square.  All  this 
may  be  avoided  and  accurate  trimming  made  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  toil  by 
the  employment  of  the  rotary  trimmer,  recently  introduced  by  Andrew  J. 
Lloyd  &  Co.,  of  Boston ;  concerning  which  a  well-known  photographer 
says  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  everyone  who  had  prints  to 
trim  for  the  introduction  of  a  machine  so  effective  at  so  small  a  cost. 

The  rotary  trimmer  is  a  wheel  which  runs  in  a  groove  and  cuts  the 
paper,  held  squarely  and  firmly  in  place  by  an  automatic  pressure  plate. 
Its  merits  are  that  it  cuts  surely,  closely  and  perfectly  straight,  without 
buckling  or  other  mishap;  and  will  continue  to  cut  for  years  without 
sharpening. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

\T^  sutor  ultra  crcpidam  is  good  advice  to  give  to  the  average  newspa- 
per man  who  amuses  us  so  whenever  he  attempts  to  tackle  photog- 
raphy, but  hardly  necessary,  one  would  have  thought,  for  a  lecturer  on 
pl^ysics  and  chemistry. 

Still ,  color  photography  is  a  kittle  subject,  and  would  seem  to. muddle 
the  heads  of  even  the  wisest  when  they  essay  to  tackle  it.  In  my  last 
batch  of"Words"I  indulged  in  a  smile  at  the  notions  of  Mr.Romyn  Hitch- 
cock as  set  forth  in  a  paper  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science ;  and  now  have  to  notice  the  hardly  less  amusing  va- 
garies of  the  'lecturer  on  physics  and  chemistry"  whose  "prize  paper"  on 
color  photography  appears  in  a  contemporary. 

First  we  are  told  that  as  a  result  of  **having  read  nearly  everything  pub- 
lished in  English,  French  and  German,  relative  to  the  case  (the  history  of 
photography)  he  believes  that  France  can  justly  claim  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  to  perfect  the  operation,"  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  not  been  in  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography one  vestige  of  the  art  as  discovered  or  introduced  by  the  French- 
man, Dagtierre ;  and  that  the  photography  of  to-day  is  simply  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  discovered  by  Talbot,  and  that  Talbot's  discovery  and  intro- 
duction preceded  that  of  Daguerre. 
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Equally  muddled,  apparently,  are  the  lecturer's  notions  regarding  the 
sensitive  film.  Speaking  of  Lippmann's  film  he  says,  "the  sensitive  chem- 
ical is  in,  and  not  on  it,  as  is  the  case  of  kodaks  and  cameras,"  whereas, 
everybody  that  knows  anything  about  it  knows  that  the  Lippmann  film  dif- 
fers from  other  films  only  in  its  greater  transparency  and  freedom  from 
structure.  Just  what  difference  he  thinks  there  is  between  a  kodak  and  a 
camera  T  cannot  even  guess,  or  how  he  can  know  anything  about  photog- 
raphy and  suppose  that  the  silver  bromide  is  on  and  not  in  the  film,  passes 
my  comprehension.  His  idea  of  it  seems  on  a  par  with  his  acquaintance 
with  interference  photographs,  as  regarding  the  latter  he  gravely  tells  his 
readers  that  "when  finished  and  dried,  the  picture  can  be  seen  in  its  natural 
colors,  by  looking  through  the  film  with  the  mirror  back  of  it."  Well,  per- 
haps they  could,  but  that  is  not  the  way  they  arc  seen. 

Nor  is  our  lecturer  less  at  sea  in  the  well-known  three-color  process. 
He  makes  the  astounding  statement  that  "it  is  similar  to  Lippmann's ;" 
gives  the  credit  of  inventing  it  to  Ducos  du  Hauron,  in  1878,  instead  of, 
as  is  the  fact,  to  Henry  Collen,  in  1865,  says  "the  prints  are  made  on  scnsi- 
ticcd  paper,  somewhat  similar  to  lithography ;"  and  although  he  gives  Ives 
credit  for  improving  it  "somewhat,"  it  is  still  deficient. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  such  a  small  space  so  many  inaccuracies, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  those  whose  occupation  should  have  taught 
them  the  value  of  accuracy,  and  although  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  but 
trifling  importance,  it  is  of  such  writings  that  future  history  will  be  made, 
and  therefore,  and  for  that  reason  onlv,  do  I  notice  them. 

Some  of  my  friends  accuse  me  of  seeing  from  my  coigne  of  vantage  in 
the  tower  only  the  more  ludicrous  side  of  photographers  and  photogra- 
phy ;  but  I  see  both  sides,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  the  true  as  well  as 
the  mistaken  views  that  are  promulgated  ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  I  notice 
the  latter  more  frequently,  there  js  a  reason  for  it.  The  good  and  the  true 
may  safely  be  left  for  others  to  profit  by ;  the  false,  as  in  the  previous  note, 
might,  if  not  corrected,  pass  for  true  and  form  a  basis  for  false  history. 

But  I  notice  good  things  sometimes,  and  one  of  the  best  that  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  is  an  article  in  the  March  Phoio-Aincrican,  on  "Flash- 
light Photography."  If  I  were  the  editor  of  all  the  photographic  journals 
in  the  country  I  should  reproduce  it  in  every  one  of  them,  as  it,  more  than 
anything  of  the  kind  that  I  have  yet  seen,  is  calculated  to  give  a  much  to 
be  desired  stimulus  to  that  most  interesting  and  most  convenient  of  all 
methods  of  photography.  Its  author  has  struck  the  nail  right  on  the  head : 
and  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  he  goes  into  the  work  may  be  learned 
from  the  fact  that  in  photographing  a  large  church  he  employed  no  less 
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than  seven  pounds  of  his  flash  compound ;  equal  parts  of  magnesium  and 
potassium  permanganate,  distributed  in  paper  bags  through  various  parts 
of  the  building,  and  simultaneously  ignited  by  the  touch  of  an  electric 

button. 

It  has  always  been  a.  surprise  to  me  how  American  writers  on  matters 
photographic  could  so  persistently  claim  for  Daguerre  the  title  of  "Father 
of  Photography,"  and  how  the  American  photographers  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  thereby  so  far  misled  as  to  erect  in  the  Smithsonian  an  expen- 
sive monument  to  him  as  occupying  that  honorable  position. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  almost  alone  in  protesting  against  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  honor,  and  therefore,  gladly  "shake"  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Bankes, 
who,  in  the  April /w/^rwa/iVna/,  speaking  of  Talbot's  "Calotype,"  says 
"Here,  then,  we  find  the  first  practical  suggestion,  not  only  of  photograph- 
ic printing,  but  of  the  'negative'  from  which  copies  could  be  printed  ad 
libitum.  It  will  be  plain  to  any  of  our  readers  with  the  slightest  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  it  is  from  this  invention  of  Talbot's,  rather 
than  from  the  daguerreotype,  that  modern  photography  is  descended,  and 
you  will  please  note  that  Talbot's  paper  was  read  to  the  Royal  Society  six 
months  before  Daguerre's  secret  was  revealed."  Here  is  no  uncertain 
sound,  but  the  clear  metallic  ring ;  showing  unmistakably  that  the  pho- 
tography of  to-da)%  as  was  the  photography  of  forty  years  ago,  is  the  pho- 
tography of  Talbot ;  and  that  it  has  no  more  connection  with  the  photog- 
raphy of  Daguerre  than  it  has  with  that  of  Wedgewood,  or  the  discoverer 
of  the  action  of  light  on  silver  chloride. 

Ross  has  introduced  a  new  lens,  and,  according  to  Photography,  adopt- 
ed a  novel  method  of  pricing  it,  but  one  that  has  its  advantages. 

The  lens  is  an  extra  rapid  symmetric^  anastigmat,  with  an  aperture  of 
f/S.6  and  focal  lengths  from  6  to  12  inches;  and  the  price  is  one  pound 
($4.80)  per  inch  ;  but  there  is  a  hint  that  above  12  inches  the  ratio  will  in- 
crease. 


Notes. 

The  Graphic  Competition. — We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the 
i'Ondon  Graphic's  third  Amateur  Photographic  Competition,  in  which 
thirty  prizes  are  offered,  varying  from  one  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  to 
^'ve  dollar  kodaks.  The  prize  photographs  will  be  published  in  The 
^^aphic,  as  well  as  all  such  as  the  judges  may  select  for  that  purpose ;  and 
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live  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  so  produced  not  included  in  the  prize 
list. 

The  following  are  the  rules  governing  the  competition : 

1.  No  competitor  to  send  in  more  than  six  photographs,  whether  mounted  or 
unmounted. 

2.  In  every  case  a  stamped  wrapper  must  be  enclosed  for  the  return  of  the 
photographs. 

3.  Acknowledgement  will  be  made  in  Tke  Graphic  week  by  week  of  all  photo- 
graphs received. 

4.  Photographs  will  be  received  any  time  up  to  June  i,  1899. 

5.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  and  the  title  of  the  subjects  should  be 
ieg^bly  written  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 

6.  Photographs  may  represent  cither  figures,  land  or  sea  scapes,  animals,  archi- 
tecture, etc. 

7.  Every  endeavor  will  be  made  to  return  unused  photographs,  but  the  manager 
will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  loss  or  damage. 

8.  All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager  of  The  Graphic  Amateur 
Photographic  Competition,  190  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Mr.  Frazer's  now  well  known  "Fifth  Avenue  by  Night"  has  been 
awarded  the  gold  medal  in  the  open  classes  at  South  London  Exhibition. 
Referring  to  this  picture  The  Amateur  Photographer  says  :  **Despiteits  scat- 
tered lights  it  seems  to  fascinate  judges  all  over  the  country."  We  had 
thought  its  "scattered  lights"  were  one  of  its  charms,  and  wonder  what 
it  would  be  without  them. 

X  Per  Cent.  Solutions. — The  Photo- American  gives  the  foUowinpf 
method  for  making,  by  the  simplest  calculation,  solutions  of  any  de- 
sired strength.  Simply  multiply  the  per  cent,  desired  by  five  (grains  if  a 
solid,  minims  if  liquid),  and  the  result  is  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  It  is  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  near  enough  for  all 
photographic  purposes. 

Choosing  a  Lens. — The  average  photographer,  and  especially  the 
beginner,  is  generally  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  kind  of  lens  to  choose  for 
the  class  or  kind  of  work  Ihey  intend  to  do.  We  have  already  shown  the 
necessity  for  a  suitable  focal  length,  and  can  confidently  recommend  for 
all  other  information  the  latest  catalogue  issued  by  Bausch  &  Lomb,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  noticed  in  our  December  number.  It  contains  a  series 
of  ten  half-tone  engravings  showing  the  effects  of  defective  lenses,  an  in- 
teresting description  of  lens  making  as  carried  on  in  their  extensive  fac- 
tory, and  several  fine  photogravures,  the  work  of  certain  of  their  lenses. 
Everyone  interested  in  photography  should  send  for  a  copy,  which  is  to  be 
got  for  the  asking. 


Notes.  *'J 

Various  Colors  on  Velox.— Glad  to  see  that  photographers  arc 
gradually  recognizing  the  advantage  of,  as  far  as  possible,  suiting  the 
colors  of  their  prints  to  the  subjects,  we  let  no  opportunity  pass  of  giving 
such  formulae  as  may  be  useful  in  that  direction.  The  following,  especially 
applicable  to  Velox,  is  given  by  W.  E.  Henry,  in  Photography,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  red,  purple  and  brown. 

Prepare  three  solutions  as  follows : 

A.  Hydroquinone     6.5  gm.  or  100  gr. 

Sodium   sulphite    31. i  gm-  or  480  gr. 

Citric  acid   1.6  gm.  or    25  gr. 

Potassium  bromide  i-3  gni.  or    20  gr. 

Water   to    5670  cc.  or    20  oz. 

B.  Sodium   hydrate    585  gm.  or    90  gr. 

Water   to    567.0  cc.  or    20  oz. 

C.  Ammonium  bromide    7-8  gm.  or  120  gr. 

Ammonium   carbonate    7-8  gm.  or  120  gr. 

Water  to  283.5  cc.  or      10  oz. 

For  Red  Tones :  Expose  to  8  in.  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  a  distance  of 
4  in.,  and  develop  with  A.,  i  oz. ;  B.,  i  oz. ;  C,  6  drachms.  Develop 
to  allow  for  considerable  reduction  in  fixing. 

Purple  Tones :  Expose  to  4  in.  of  ribbon  at  4  in.,  and  develop  with  A., 
I  oz.;  B.,  I  oz. ;  C,  120  minims. 

Brozvn  Tones :  Expose  to  3  in.  of  ribbon  at  4  in.,  and  develop  with  A., 
I  oz. ;  B.,  I  oz. ;  C,  60  minims. 

The  tone  can  be  modified  (if  required)  by  after  treatment  in  a  gold 
and  sulphocyanide  bath. 

A  New  Satellite. — The  latest  feather  in  photography's  cap  is  the 
discovery  through  its  aid  of  a  hitherto  unknown  satellite  held  in  attrac- 
tion's chain  by  Saturn,  and  revolving  round  that  planet  in  a  larger  orbit 
than  any  of  the  hitherto  known  *'moons." 

The  satellite  was  discovered  on  one  of  the  plates  exposed  in  the  Bruce 
telescope  in  the  observatory  at  Arequipa. 

A  Gas  Burner  Giving  a  Light  of  1,500  Candle  Power  is  some- 
thing new,  and  if  true  should  be  of  interest  to  photographers  who  desire  to 
be  independent  of  daylight  in  dull  days.  Such  a  light  is  the  "hydro-incan- 
descent," a  modification  of  the  VVelsbach  system,  that  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention  in  London ;  and,  as  exhibited  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  there,  seems  no  mean  rival  of  the  electric  arc. 

It  is  pressure  that  does  the  business,  and  considerable  pressure  at  that. 
The  burner  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  Welsbach,  but  the  mantle  is  stronger, 
and  the  extra  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  metallic  cylinder  or  tank. 
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about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  high,  and  a  constant  stream 
of  water,  acting  automatically,  but  to  the  tune  of  something  like  fifty  gal- 
lons per  hour.  If  it  be  true  that  a  600  candle  power  lamp  can  be  operated 
at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  hour,  both  electricity  and  acetylene  may  find 
in  the  hydro-incandescent  light  a  powerful  rival. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  ^not  more  than  one  at  a  //m^— should  be  addressed  to  DR.  JOHR 
NICOL,  TiojiTf  Centre^  N.  K.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postag^e ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 


380.  J.  F.  Williams. — "Gathering  Wild  Flowers"  is  a  good  conception,  a 
well  selected  and  arranged  subject,  but  from  under  exposure  totally  false  in  values. 
The  sky  is  simply  white  paper,  the  road  almost  as  white,  and  white  also  every  lea: 
of  the  dense  foliage  on  which  light  has  fallen,  while  the  left,  naturally  in  shade, 
is  simply  blackened  paper.  Something  like  ten  times  the  exposure  would  have 
made  a  pretty  picture  of  what  is  now  not  worth  printing.  We  only  notice  one 
print  at  a  time,  but  to  save  us  from  returning  to  the  subject,  may  say  that  every 
word  of  the  above  applies  equally  to  "The  Approaching  Storm." 

381.  H.  D.  Allison. — "Parting  of  the  Ways"  is  an  example  of  excellent  photog- 
raphy, both  in  negative  making  and  printing,  but  you  have  made  the  serious  blun- 
der of  including  material  for  three  good  pictures  in  one.  and  about  as  equally 
divided  as  the  posts  in  a  fence.  Then  the  photograph  has  been  made  with  a  lens 
of  very  much  too  short  focus  for  the  length  of  the  plate.  Until  you  can  get  one 
much  longer  you  should  confine  yourself  to  upright  pictures,  of  which  one  of 
really  fine  quality  may  be  made  from  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  this  photo- 
graph. 

382.  Geo.  Paterson. — "The  Dreary  Time,"  etc.,  is  a  very  good  photograph 
of  a  subject  of  no  particular  interest  except  for  the  really  fine  bit  of  cloudland  on 
the  left.  Such  excellent  technique  is  wasted  on  such  a  poor  selection. 

383.  M.  L.  Smith. — "Moonlight  on  the  Bay"  is  a  very  beautiful  picture,  or  rather 
would  be' if  printed  in  almost  any  other  color,  blue,  green,  black  or  gray,  any- 
thing but  the  reddish  brown.  Everything  is  just  as  it  should  be,  and  all  conspire 
together  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  "Moonlight"  pictures  that  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time.  If  you  care  to  send  us  another  copy  printed  a  little  lighter,  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it.    If  you  do,  please  mark  it  with  this  number. 

384.  C.  H.  WiLKiNS. — "In  Middlesex  Fells"  is  a  beautiful  subject,  from  just  the 
right  point  of  view,  but  an  utterly  worthless  photograph.  Under  exposure,  or 
under  development,  or  it  may  be  both,  has  resulted  in  simply  black  paper  every- 
where, unless  where  bright  light  has  fallen.  To  get  proper  tonality  or  correct 
values  is  simply  a  matter  of  suitable  exposure  and  development  Trees  are  never 
so  black  as  you  have  made  them,  even  at  midnight,  unless  the  stars  are  obscured. 

385.  Helen  L.  Griswold. —  Your  "Study"  is  a  fine,  very  fine  example  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture,  in  which  technique  and  art  are  beautifully  joined  together 
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The  gauzT  texture  of  the  scarf  is  finely  rendered,  the  pose  of  the  head  thoroughly* 
satisfactory,  and  values  as  nearly  true  as  may  be.  The  only  fault  is  in  the  eyes,  or 
rather  their  expression.  Watch  them  in  future  work.  It  is  easier  to.  say  that  they 
are  wrong  than  to  tell  you  how  to  make  them  right;  but  as  you  have  learned  so 
much,  you  will  by  a  little  study  learn  that  also.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

586.  F.  S.  Bidwell's  unnamed  print  is  a  good  subject  from  probably  the  best 
point  of  view,  only  the  lens  should  have  been  higher,  so  as  to  reduce  the  uninteresi- 
jng  foreground  and  include  the  space  in  the  sky.  As  a  photograph  it  is  worthless 
from  under  exposure,  giving  black  paper  tree  trunks  and  white  paper  sky  and 
water.  Sufficient  exposure  to  give  something  like  true  values,  would  have  made 
this  a  fine  picture. 

387.  R.  B.  Lamson. — In  "An  Approaching  Storm"  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  really  fine  picture,  but  have  sadly  missed  it.  The  one  thing  needful,  but, 
especially  in  this  case,  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  is  tonality  or  values,  and  this 
want  is  in  such  evidence  as  to  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  breaking  waves  are  solid 
and  chalky,  and  the  water  nearly  black,  without  suggestion  of  translucency,  while 
sand  over  which  the  rippling  waves  have  passed  is  almost  black,  and  the  debris  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  waves  completely  so.  In  short,  the  color  or  luminous  values 
are  about  as  false  as  they  could  be  made,  and  the  cause  is  mainly  insufficient  ex- 
posure, which  means,  as  for  such  a  subject  the  time  must  be  short,  that  the  plate 
must  be  rapid,  the  light  good  and  the  lens  one  with  a  large  aperture. 

388.  J.  Hartrauft. — "Sugar  Camp  Run"  is  a  fine  photograph,  perfect  in  its 
technique,  but  of  a  subject  of  no  pictorial  interest;  having  neither  motive,  objective 
point,  or  indeed  any  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  picture.  You  have  evidently  mas- 
tered photographic  technique,  and  should  now  learn  what  constitutes  a  picture  and 
how  to  make  it. 

389.  E.  W.  Tanner. — "The  Log  Cabin"  is  without  exception  and  in  every  re- 
spect, the  finest  snow  scene  that  we  have  seen  this  season.  Selection,  point  of  view, 
atmosphere,  and  that  rarest  of  rare  qualities,  values,  all  work  together  to  give  the 
impression  of  a  wintry  day,  not  the  least  important  being  the  half  covered  foot- 
prints in  the  snow,  suggesting  the  idea  that  even  the  dilapidated  building  had  re- 
cently been  a  welcome  shelter.  Among  the  host  of  simply  white  and  black  rub- 
bish— under  exposed  snap  shots — that  come  to  us,  this  really  excellent  translation 
of  a  snow  scene  is  refreshing  and  encouraging,  and  we  shall  reproduce  it  with 
pleasure. 

390.  James  Thomson. — "November"  is  an  under  exposed  photograph  of  a  few 
scattered  trees  of  no  pictorial  or  any  other  interest.  The  trees  are  simply  black 
paper,  and  the  sky  white.  You  must  learn  how  to  select  picturesque  subjects,  and 
to  expose  long  enough  to  get  the  necessary  gradation,  before  you  can  make  pic- 
tures. 

391.  J.  Will  Palmer. — "The  Village  Blacksmith"  is  a  fine  example  of  genre 
work,  that  might  have  been  better  printed.  The  greenish  black  is  about  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  colors.  Conception,  composition  and  lighting  are  all  very  fine. 
Printed  a  little  lighter  and  of  a  better  color,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory genre  pictures  that  have  as  yet  come  to  the  "Portfolio."  If  you  will  send  a 
better  print  we  shall  gladly  reproduce  it.     See  page  ^  )'j. 

392.  J.  B.  Bauer. — "Kaiser"  is  the  head  of  a  noble  dog  lying  apparently  in 
front  of  his  kennel,  but  the  photograph  does  not  do  him  anything  like  ju9tice. 
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White  paper  is  not  a  proper  rendering  of  the  white  hair,  nor  is  the  black  hair  prop- 
erly rendered  by  black  paper.  A  longer  exposure,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
better  light,  was  necessary  to  the  getting  of  true  values.  Then,  to  reproduce  the 
head  this  size,  the  lens  has  been  so  close  to  the  object  as  to  give  an  apparently  false 
perspective.  For  a  head  of  this  size  a  lens  of  at  least  ten  inches  is  necessary.  Try 
again.  Be  content  with  a  size  considerably  smaller,  give  a  longer  exposure,  or  ex- 
pose in  a  much  better  light,  and  develop  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer.  This 
latter  is  always  advisable  with  a  subject  strong  in  contrasts. 

393-  C.  W.  Thomas. — The  photograph  of  an  oil  fank  on  fire  is  of  very  good 
technique,  a  good  record  of  fact,  but  of  no  pictorial  interest. 

394.  Alice  M.  Davis. — "Marjory  "  is  a  kind  of  work  that  cannot  be  success- 
fully done  by  snapping  with  the  camera  you  have.  The  exposure  has  been  so 
short  that  the  face  is  black,  and  the  sky  and  even  the  board  walk  are  simply  white 
paper.  You  should  not  have  had  the  ugly  parallel  lines  on  one  of  which  the  figure 
is  sitting,  and  it  should  have  been  an  upright  instead  of  oblong,  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
the  useless  matter  at  both  sides.  In  fact,  the  print  is  all  wrong  because  your  camera 
is  not  suitable  for  the  work. 

395.  Hugh  C.  Wilson. — "The  Clouds  Hang  Low  on  Yonder  Hill"  shows  effort 
which  is  commendable,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  not  quite  successful.  The  sub- 
ject and  selection  are  good,  but  the  lighting  is  flat,  or  more  probably  insufficient; 
as,  except  where  these  clouds  or  their  reflection  all  is  uniformly  dark.  But  both 
clouds  and  reflection  are  unnatural,  cottonwooly,  and  strongly  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  manufactured  by  an  insufficiently  experienced  hand.  We  con- 
gratulate you,  however,  on  the  eflfort.  and  assure  you  that  greater  practice  will 
lead  to  greater  success. 

396.  R.  C.  Born. — "U.  S.  Transport,  etc.,"  is  of  no  interest  as  a  picture,  and 

very  much  under  exposed  as  a  photograph,  being  on  the  right  nearly  white  paper, 
and  on  the  left  as  nearly  black.    It  is  one  of  the  myriads  of  snap  shots  that  are 

merely  a  waste  of  material     You  should  never  consider  a  print  worth  mounting  in 

which  a  sheet  of  water  is  represented  by  white  paper. 

397.  A.  W.  Tanner. — "Bonanza  Spring"  is  a  fine  subject,  from  a  fine  point  of 
view,  and  but  for  the  too  common  fault  of  very  false  values,  would  have  been  one 
of  the  best  landscapes  of  the  year.  But  a  far  too  short  exposure  has  resulted  in 
everything  on  which  light  has  fallen  being  simply  white  paper.  Sky,  water,  an*"! 
every  little  jutting  piece  of  rock  are  simply  so  many  masses  of  pure  white,  while 
water  on  which  a  shadow  falls,  and  every  little  cleft  of  the  rocks,  are  unadulterated 
black.  We  should  have  reproduced  it  as  a  valuable  object  lesson;  but,  like  too 
many  others,  and  in  spite  of  our  oft  repeated  request,  you  send  it  on  an  unneces- 
sarily large  mount  and  Uncle  Sam's  messengers  have  bent  and  broken  it.  The 
best  mount  ever  made  has  absolutely  no  influence  on  our  judgment  of  a  print;  and 
for  the  sake  of  all  concerned  it  is  far  better  to  mount  on  any  common  board,  and 
just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  print 

398.  D.  G.  Houghton's  ambition  is  for  expansive  subjects,  and  he  mostly  fails 
by  having  to  sacrifice,  by  very  much  too  short  exposures,  the  foregrounds,  to  get 
anything  at  all  in  the  distance.  The  best  of  the  lot  is  "Between  the  Lakes,"  and 
it  is  a  very  pretty  little  picture,  or  rather  will  be  when  he  trims  oflF  just  one-half 
of  the  uninteresting  foreground.  High  horizons  are  sometimes  permissible,  and 
even  advantageous,  but  in  this  it  is  ludricrous,   converting  a  sheet  of  water  into  an 
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inclined  plane,  steep  as  a  toboggan  slide;  but  a  stroke  of  the  trimming  knife  makes 
it  as  pretty  a  picture  as  it  is  a  technically  perfect  photograph. 

399.  J.  D.  Carmichael. — "A  Likely  Spot"  has  only  one  fault,  but  it  renders  all 
its  good  qualities  of  no  avail.  It  is  a  good  subject  well  arranged,  and  with  sufficient 
exposure  could  have  been  made  a  fine  photograph,  but  a  white  figure  up  to  the 
knees  in  black  water  is  too  far  from  anything  like  truth  to  be  worth  notice.  A 
much  longer  exposure  or  very  diflferent  lighting  was  required. 

400.  Ed.  Ilch — "Waiting"  is  an  eflFectivc  picture;  good  in  subject  and  selection, 
and  fairly  well  photographed,  the  values,  although  far  from  true,  being  far  above 
the  average.  The  pure  white  sky  is  false,  and  a  backed  plate  would  have  pre- 
vented the  somewhat  disagreeable  halation  on  both  right  and  left.  It  is  on  the 
whole  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  should  have  been  printed  in  a  warmer 
color.     It  is  reproduced  on  pa^e  196. 

401.  S.  L. — "The  Blue  Jacket"  should  have  been  an  upright,  and  not  only  have 
got  more  sky,  but  also  excluded  the  uninteresting  matter  on  the  left.  The  nega- 
tive has  not  been  sufficiently  developed.  If  intensified,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
trimmed  from  the  left,  it  will  make  a  very  good  picture. 

402.  B.  K.  R. — "Woods  in  Winter"  is  one  of  the  usual  snap  shots,  utterly 
worthless  from  Under  exposure,  a  sky  of  white  paper,  and  tree  trunks  of  paper 
simply  black.    A  much  longer  exposure  was  required. 

403.  Geo.  Lee  Hays. — "The  Hermit  Cobbler."  It  is  refreshing  and  encour- 
aging to  get  a  little  print  that  is  a  picture  and  with  something  like  true  values, 
a  darky  cobbler  exercising  his  vocation  at  his  own  rickety  door  and  under  the 
umbrageous  foliage  that  overshadows  his  home.  The  objective  point,  the  darky 
himself,  is  in  the  strongest  part  of  the  picture,  and  is  finely  led  up  to  by  the 
rickety  fence.  The  one  fault  is  a  slightly  excessive  bare  foreground,  but  we  shall 
trim  off  about  one-half,  and  reproduce  it  as  an  example  of  really  excellent  work. 

404.  A.  W.  Clark. — "On  the  Susquehanna"  is  a  good  subject,  excellently  ar- 
ranged, and  a  very  creditable,  although  not  quite  successful,  effort  at  picture  mak- 
ing. The  composition  is  faultless,  and  the  lighting  such  as  admirably  suggests  the 
"shades  of  evening,"  but  the  printed  in  sky,  although  well  done,  is  far  too  luminous, 
and  by  its  high  tone  contradicts  the  fine  expression  of  the  landscape.  With  a  suit- 
able sky  this  would  be  a  very  charming  picture. 

405.  O.  B.  Warren. — "A  Happy  Family,"  a  nest  in  situ,  containing  several 
birds.  There  is  nothing  to  say  about  this  except  that  it  is  not  nearly  sharp  enough 
for  such  a  subject;  and  that  the  whole  interest,  and  it  is  interesting  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it,  is  included  in  a  space  of  2^/2  x  2  inches,  to  which  the  4x5 
print  should  have  been  trimmed  down. 

406.  C.  E.  Cooper's  "St.  John's  Church"  has  only  one  fault,  under  exposure 
Twice  as  long  would  have  been  better. 

407.  H.  A.  Fisher. — "Puppies"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  large  patterned  table- 
cloth, with  two  puppies  in  the  center.  The  pattern  of  the  cloth  is  so  pronounced  as 
to  take  the  attention  away  from  the  puppies.  With  a  plain  gray  background,  and 
the  print  an  upright,  it  might  have  been  a  pretty  photograph. 

408.  M.  C.  Halsey. — "A  Portrait"  is  not  nearly  up  to  the  average  of  profes- 
sional work.  From  faulty  lighting  the  eye,  the  most  expressive  feature  of  the  face, 
is  in  utter  darkness,  and  the  mass  of  chalky  white  across  the  shoulder  is  a  little 
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distracting.     You  have  a  fine  subject,  but  you  must  give  more  careful  study  to  the 
lighting,  and  an  exposure  long  enough  to  secure  more  correct  values. 

409.  W.  B.  ShavV. — "The  West  Side"  is  a  beautiful  subject,  from  a  good  point  of 
view,  but  would  have  been  better  if  the  lens  had  looked  a  little  higher  so  as  to 
lessen  the  excessive  foreground.  As  a  photograph,  however,  it  is  worthless  be- 
cause sky  and  water  are  simply  white  paper. 

410.  Helen  L.  Griswold's  "Early  Morning"  is  a  very  fine  little  piciure,  and 
would  have  been  still  better  of  a  little  more  exposure,  or  partial  intensification  of 
the  negative,  so  as  to  shed  the  morning  light  a  little  more  evenly  over  the  sheep. 
Her  work  is  well  worthy  of  representation  on  a  much  laiger  scale. 

411.  L.  A.  Dyar. — "Gladys  D."  is  not  a  success.  The  only  thing  really  satisfactory 
is  the  lighting.  The  figure  is  too  low  on  the  plate,  and  is  thereby  dwarfed;  the 
expression  is  meaningless,  and  although  there  are  portraits  in  which  the  absence 
of  definition  is  a  virtue,  it  was  necessary  here,  and  the  focusing  should  have  been 
much  better.  For  this  kind  of  work  you  must  train  your  model,  and  see  that  she 
has  assumed  the  desired  expression  before  you  expose. 

412.  Frank  E.  Foster.— ** Noontide"  is  a  good  subject,  and  a  pretty  picture  with 
but  one  fault,  under  exposure.  The  two  spots  of  chalky  white,  and  the  black  of  the 
shadows  render  the  values  false.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  made  this  a  fault- 
less picture. 

413.  J.  T.  Smith. — "A  Minnow  Stream"  is  of  interest  as  a  subject  but  under- 
exposed as  a  photograph.  In  nature  it  may  have  looked  well,  but  in  the  photo- 
graph it  suggests  nothing  but  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  worth  photographing. 
You  should  study  some  book  on  picture  making;  and  when  you  have  got  a  good 
subject  be  sure  to  expose  long  enough  to  get  something  else  than  black  in  the 
shadows. 

414.  A.  E.  MergEntiialer. — "Secrets"  is  not  quite  up  to  your  own  standard,  but 
it  is  easier  to  say  so  than  to  give  a  reason  for  so  saying.  The  idea  is  good,  and 
the  pose  of  both  figures  seems  to  be  natural,  yet  we  feel  as  if  that  of  speaker  was 
constrained,  and  that  the  listener  is  interested  in  something  other  than  the  secret, 
something  that  she  is  looking  at.  This  latter  could  have  been  avoided  by  making 
her  look  either  down,  or  at  the  speaker.  Then  the  values  are  hardly  true,  and 
skin  texture  is  not  sufficiently  suggested,  both  of  which  faults  might  have  been 
overcome  by  a  longer  exposure,  and  development  in  a  solution  weaker  in  reducer. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  in  photography,  but  the  credit  is  all  the 
greater  when  it  is  successfully  accomplished. 

415.  Hyatt  Minshall. — "Tacking  up  the  Vine,"  a  "double,"  in  which  a  man 
watches  himself  nailing  up  a  vine,  is  of  no  particular  interest.  Doubles  were  at 
one  time  curiosities,  but  are  now  common  enough,  and  generally,  as  in  this  case, 
arc  simply  a  waste  of  time  and  material.     It  is,  however,  a  fairly  good  photograph. 


Our  Table. 


We  have  to  thank  Hugh  C.  Wilson  for  a  very  good  portrait  of  himself  which  we 
have  pleasure  in  adding  to  our  collection. 

The  Nei'ERa  Chemical  Company  send  a  beautifully  gotten  up  booklet  in  which 
the  praises  of  Velox  are  both  strongly  and  truthfully  sung,  and  enforced  by  a  se- 
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ries  of  expressive  and  attractivt  half-tone  engravings,  which  also  show  something 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  works  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  from  a  little  cot- 
tage in  1893  to  a  collection  of  buildings  covering  a  space  as  large  as  many  a  mod- 
ern village. 

We  presume  it  is  intended  for  free  distribution,  and  is  well  worth  sending  for. 

"The  Photo-Miniaturb,"  New  York:  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue. 
This  is  the  first  number  of  the  new  candidate  for  public  favor  mentioned  in  "Notes" 
in  our  March  number,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  it  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  well-known  saying,  "Gude  gear  is  aye  in  little  bundles,"  measuring  less  than 
8x5,  and  yet  tells  a  story  and  tells  it  admirably,  that  every  photographer  ought 
to  know,  but  that  is  not  known  to  one  in  twenty,  and  only  imperfectly  to  a  large 
majority  of  that  one. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  lens;  what  it  is,  what  it  does,  and  how  it  does  it;  and  it 
gives  the  keynote  of  what  the  nature,  and  we  have  no  doubt  also  of  what  the  qual- 
itj*  of  the  Photo-Miniature  is  intended  to  be.  Judging  from  this,  and  from  what  may 
be  called  the  prospectus,  each  number  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  consideration 
and  elucidation  of  one  particular  subject  of  special  interest  to  the  photographer,  so 
that  he  may  find  all  that  he  wants  to  know  in  one,  instead  of,  as  in  generally  the 
case,  scattered  over  many  numbers. 

In  this  way  each  number  will  be  a  hand-book  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats; 
and  will  contain  also  sufficient  of  the  photographic  news  of  the  world  to  keep  its 
readers  more  or  less  up-to-date. 

We  congratulate  the  publishers  on  the  success  of  their  first  appearance,  and 
heartily  welcome  the  Photo-Miniature  into  the  arena  of  photographic  journalism. 
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•*  THE  MOST  POPULAR  CAMERA  CLITB  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  World-Wide  Photo-Exchange,  I  think,  deserves  the  above  ap- 
pelation.  It  was  organized  on  February  i,  1898,  and  since  has  grown  to  a  mem- 
bership of  nearly  400.  Amateur  and  professional  photographers  who  are  in  love 
with  their  work  are  coming  into  its  ranks  every  day.  Nearly,  if  not  every  State  in 
the  Union  is  represented,  and  there  are  members  in  Jamaica,  England,  New  Zea- 
land, Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  principal  object  of  this  society  is  to  afford  its  members  facilities  for  the 
collection  of  photographic  prints  of  interesting,  historical,  beautiful  or  artistic  sub- 
jects from  all  over  the  world.  To  accomplish  this,  it  furnishes  each  member,  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  a  copy  of  the  list  of  members  who  have  joined  during  the 
month  previous,  together  with  the  names  of  their  cameras,  size  of  their  prints,  and  a 
general  idea  of  the  subjects  they  have  to  exchange,  or  wish  in  exchange,  and  also 
2ny  terms  or  special  information  that  members  may  wish  to  impart. 

Exchanges  are  accomplished  by  mail,  each  member  engineering  his  own  tran- 
saction by  direct  correspondence.  The  basis  of  exchange  is  generally  ope  4x5  un- 
mounted print,  and  by  some  it  is  insisted  that  untrimmed  prints  are  the  more  de- 
sirable, as  they  afford  the  recipient  the  pleasure  of  trimming  them  down  to  the 
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proper  or  most  pleasing  size.  Many  members  have  made  large  collections.  Some 
have  filled  seven  or  eight  albums  with  exchanged  prints.  They  form  most  desira- 
ble and  lasting  souvenirs,  which  grow  in  value  as  time  passes.  This  number  of 
prints,  if  purchased  from  the  regular  dealers,  would  cost  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  and  would  thus  be  practically  out  of  the  average  amateur's  reach.  Another 
object  of  this  society  is  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  in  the  art.  No  one 
can  receive  a  batch  of  prints  from  another  without  acquiring  some  new  idea,  learn- 
ing some  new  method,  or  being  imbued  with  a  desire  to  excel  in  his  work.  Mem- 
bers who  joined  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  society's  existence,  and  who 
did  only  fairly  good  work  at  the  time,  have  made  astonishing  progress  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Every  day  the  secretary  receives  enthusiastic  letters  from  members 
who  are  more  than  delighted  with  what  the  society  has  done  for  them  in  this  way. 
Another  evidence  of  its  popularity  is  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  less  than  six 
"State"  and  "international"  societies  formed  on  the  same  lines  as  this,  and  have 
even  copied  word  for  word  paragraphs  from  its  prospectus,  showing  that  they 
"knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it."  None,  however,  are  just  like  the  W.  W. 
P.  E.  Ours  was  the  first  of  all,  has  the  largest  and  most  influential  list  of  members, 
and  is  conducted  on  superior  lines  to  any  other.  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  small  fee 
for  a  year's  membership.  No  amateur  photographer  who  aspires  to  improve  should 
be  out  of  it  It  is  openly  advocated  by  such  famous  amateurs  as  John  Nicol,  G.  O. 
Shields,  L.  A.  Osborne  and  others.  Some  of  the  finest  workers  in  the  country — 
doctors,  lawyers,  college  professors  and  ministers — are  among  its  most  enthusias- 
tic supporters.  With  such  a  following,  it  cannot  help  but  achieve  greater  success. 
Each  member,  upon  joining,  is  given  a  number,  and  is  thenceforth  known  by  it  A 
trial  year  will  convince  anyone  that  the  W.  W.  P.  E.  is  the  most  novel  and  benefi- 
cial organization  of  its  kind,  and  that  its  influence  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  that  "Queen  of  arts,"  photography. 

Send  twenty-five  cents  to  the  undersigned.  Rock  Creek,  O.,  and  receive  your 
number  and  the  list,  beginning  with  the  current  issue  and  running  for  twelve  num> 
bcrs.  F.  R.  Archibald, 

Secretary  W.  W.  P.  E. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  W.  W.  P.  E.  and  referring  our  readers  to  a 
notice  thereof  on  page  i6  of  our  January  number. — Eds.] 


Society    News. 

[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfatly  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tiof^a  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything;  of  g^eneral  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  journal.] 

THE   MOBILE  CA.MER A    CLUB. 

This  young  but  energetic  club  held  its  first  exhibition  and  competition  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Art  League,  on  March  24,  and  made  a  very  creditable  display,  the  fifty 
members  showing  190  prints,  varying  in  size  from  pocket  kodaks  to  8  x  10,  and 
also  some  very  good  enlargements. 
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The  rooms  were  opened  to  the  public  at  two  o'clock,  and  from  that  till  ten  the 

pictures  were,  to  a  large  number  of  visitors,  both  a  pleasure  and  a  surprise,  the 

pleasure  that  the  examination  of  good  pictures  always  gives,  and  surprise  at  the 

manifest  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  competitors  since  the  founding  of  the 
dub. 

The  prints  were  mostly  on  platinum  and  Velox  papers;  the  members  following 
the  trend  that  is  rapidly  relegating  the  glossy  surface  to  the  professional  studio,  and 
even  from  there,  or  from  those  of  the  better  class  at  least,  it  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Pai'ish,  Tacon,  and  Smith,  who  as  usual  found  it  no 
easy  matter  to  decide  between  the  "short  leet"  in  each  of  the  classes,  and  especially 
in  the  landscape;  but  finally  awarded  the  prize  to  a  sunset  effect  by  Richard  Hines, 
Jr.,  and  honorable  mention  to  "Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  by  R.  O.  Perrin.  In  both 
the  genre  and  still  life  classes,  the  honors  fell  to  Miss  Shawhan;  in  the  one,  for 
a  set  of  four  prints  telling  "The  Story  of  the  Sick  Doll,"  and  in  the  other  a  view  of  a 
shady  gallery,  "To  Catch  the  Gulf  Breeze." 

The  exhibition  was  a  decided  success  and  an  excellent  way  of  keeping  the  anni- 
versary of  the  club,  which  was  started  in  March,  1898. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  secretary  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 

the  prize  pictures,  and  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  they  are  very  encouraging.    The 

sunset, 

"Softly  now  the  light  of  day, 

Fades  upon  my  sight  away." 

is  a  good  example  of  that  class  of  work,  although  perhaps  a  little  too  deeply 
printed. 

The  set  of  four  prints  to  which  the  genre  prize  was  awarded  are  excellent  in  de- 
sign and  arrangement.  The  little  fellow  playing  doctor,  both  in  "Diagnosis"  and 
*•  Writing  the  Prescription,"  proves  himself  a  model  capable  of  assuming  just  the 
desired  expression.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  latter,  where  the  pretence  of  think- 
ing out  something  particularly  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  capital. 
It  is  exactly  as  his  prototype  does,  although  those  that  are  behind  the  scenes 
know  that  all  the  while  he  knows  very  well  that  it  will  be  one  of  his  stock  pre- 
scriptions that  he  has  written  hundreds  of  times.  The  one  fault,  common  to  all 
four,  is  false  values.  Short  exposure  has  rendered  pushing  development  so  as  to 
destroy  every  trace  of  texture  in  the  lights.  Longer  exposure,  and  development 
in  a  solution  weak  in  reducer  would  have  given  much  better  technique.  We  shall 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  those  two,  and  also  the  sunset. 

THE   MINNEAPOLIS   CAMERA   CLUB. 

This  club  continues  its  characteristic  activity.  Since  our  last  notice  three  even- 
ings have  been  devoted  to  lantern  exhibitions,  the  slides  including  a  set  by  English 
amateurs,  lent  by  Mr.  George  Timmins,  the  sets  contributed  to  the  Interchange  by 
the  Philadelphia,  Frankford,  and  Orange  clubs,  and  a  members'  testing  night.  An- 
other interesting  feature,  which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  by  other  clubs, 
was  a  Beginners'  Night;  which  was  really  a  night  set  apart  for  the  asking  and  an- 
swering of  questions,  or  the  getting  and  giving  of  information,  which  after  all  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  real  object  of  all  photographic  associations,  or  associations  of  pho- 
tographers. 
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The  Minneapolis  Journal  of  April  8  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  club's  first 
annual  exhibition,  which  was  open  to  the  public  on  th-e  evenings  of  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  the  5th  and  6th,  and  all  day  on  Friday,  the  7^- 

There  seems  to  have  been  forty-five  exhibitors,  and  from  a  rough  calculation  of 
the  number  of  prints  contributed  by  each,  as  set  forth  in  The  Journal,  the  average 
appears  to  have  been  about  ten,  so  that  this  energetic  club  managed  to  get  together 
an  exhibition  of  450  prints. 

THE  CAMERA   CLUB   OP  NEW   YORK. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  greater  camera  club,  as  the  president  termed  it, 
was  held  Tuesday  evening,  April  10 th,  at  the  club  quarters,  No.  3  West  Twenty- ninth 
street,  in  this  city,  and  was  well  attended.  President  Murphy's  report  was  of  a  gen- 
eral character;  he  noted  the  gratifying  increase  in  membership  during  the  year, 
also  the  increased  bank  balance,  and  said  the  success  of  the  club  publication, 
Camera  Notes,  deserved  special  mention ,  its  excellent  quality  and  character  had 
helped  the  club  very  much. 

The  Committee  on  Prints  had  been  industrious  and  had  presented  to  the  club 
monthly  exhibitions  of  different  photographers  of  note,  which  had  stirred  up  the 
members  so  much  that  print  making  was  getting  to  be  the  fad,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  lantern  slide  industry  suffered. 

He  regretted  to  note  the  lack  of  interest  manifested  by  the  members  in  club 
competitions,  and  alluded  to  the  Combination  Prize  Competition  offered  by  Mr. 
Charles  LBerg.  The  prize,  a  handsome  silver  cup,  was  exhibited  on  a  bracket 
on  the  wall.  Some  liberal  donations  of  apparatus  had  been  made  during  the  year, 
so  that  the  club  was  now  well  equipped  for  future  work. 

The  secretary  next  read  his  report,  showing  again  in  paying  members  of  thirty- 
five,  and  one  honorary  member,  bringing  the  total  membership  up  to  323.  Of 
these  there  are  twenty  life  members  and  seventeen  honorary  members. 

The  club  held  ten  regular  meetings  during   the  year. 

The  treasurer's  and  Auditing  Committee's  reports  were  quite  satisfactory, 
showing  ordinary  receipts  to  have  been  $6,122.29  and  special  receipts  from  dona- 
tions for  equipping  new  quarters,  proceeds  of  annual  auction,  dinner  and  smoker, 
etc.,  $2,853.50;  total,  $8,976.49.  Ordinary  running  expenses  were  $5,048.36;  special 
expenses,  moving  and  fitting  up  quarters,  etc.,  $3,601.69,  total,  $8,650.05.  The  gain 
thus  shown  added  to  the  balance  on  hand  in  1898  gives  the  club  a  handsome  cash 
balance  to  begin  the  year  on,  of  $1,335.06. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  vice-president  of  the  club,  and  manager  of  Camera 
Notes,  made  a  report  of  the  operations  concerning  that  publication,  and  spoke  of 
its  high  appreciation  by  artists  and  all  the  photographic  journals.  It  had  done 
more  to  bring  in  new  members  of  the  club  than  any  other  agency,  and  was  making 
a  special  field  for  itself  and  stood  alone.  It  did  not  cater  to  the  popular  side  of 
photography,  but  did  strive  to  educate  the  public  up  to  its  art  possibilities.  Al- 
though its  circulation  was  limited,  it  was  nevertheless  self-supporting,  and  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Vol.  II.  was  sold  as  high  as  $8  a  volume.  Public  libraries 
and  schools  were  wanting  it. 

He  needed  the  support  of  the  members  in  a  literary  way  and  in  pictures;  only 
good  articles  would  be  received.  He  alluded  to  a  friendly  criticism  of  the  journal 
in  the  English  Amateur  Photographer  of  March  31,  1899,  as  showing  what  was 
thought  about  it  over  there. 
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The  librarian,  Mr.  John  Beeby,  reported  that  fifty  new  books  had  been  pur- 
chased, and  in  all  205  volumes  added  to  the  library.  He  complained  that  some 
books  and  publications  had  been  wantonly  mutilated.  Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg,  for 
the  Committee  on  Prints,  reported  that  several  exhibitions  had  been  given  during 
the  year  and  then  spoke  of  the  effort  that  was  being  made  to  have  a  proper  art 
photographic  exhibit  at  the  1900  Paris  Expasitioa.  He  had  bad,  on  behalf  of  the  Cam- 
era Club,  extensive  correspondence  with  Commissioner  Peck  and  Mr.  Kunz,  of 
TiflFany's,  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  assured  that  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  a 
space  would  be  reserved  for  the  exhibition  solely  of  art  photographs.  The 
club  voted  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  with  power  to  act  as 
they  deemed  best.  The  annual  election  then  took  place,  and  the  following  ticket 
was  elected:  President,  William  D.  Murphy;  vice-president,  Alfred  Stieglitz; 
secretary,  Harry  B.  Reid;  treasurer,  William  E.  Wilmerding;  trustees,  for  one 
year.  William  P.  Agnew,  John  Beeby;  for  two  years,  Charles  I.  Berg,  William 
J.  Cassard;  for  three  years,  Louis  B.  Scbram,  John  As-pinwall;  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission, Charles  E.  Manierre,  J.  F.  Strauss,  A.  W.  Craigie. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  and  the  members  and  officers  partook  of  re- 
freshments  in   the  adjoining   room. 

The  Berg  Prize  Print  Competition  closes  May  5,  and  awards  are  to  be  an- 
nounced on  May  9. 

An  exhibition  of  prints  by  John  E.  Dumont,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  given 
between  April  12  and  April  22  and  comprised  some  very  excellent  work.  The 
club  members'  print  exhibition  will  be  held  on  May  22  and  continue  through  the 
summer. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  24,  Cornelius  Van  Brunt,  Esq.,  gave  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  "The  Flora  of  Central  Park,"  illustrated  by  beautifully  colored 
lantern  slides. 

THE  BROOKLYN  ACADEMY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  prints  and  lantern  slides,  the   work   of  members,   was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  society,   177   Montague  street,     Brooklyn,  N.     Y.,     on 
the  afternoons  and  evenings  of  April  21  and  22.  We    are    informed    that    the    ex- 
hibition was  equal  to  those  of  previous  years. 
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[The  following  di^arest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
10  Alexander  &,  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


G.  H.  HuRLBUT,  Belvidere,  111.,  assignor  to  J.  H.  Smith,  Chicago,  IH. 

Magazine  Camera — No.  616,107. 
Within  the  camera  is  formed  an  exposure  chamber,  and  in  front  of  and  belovy 
this  chamber  is  a  receiving  chamber,  and  a  partition  between  these  chambers.  The 
plates  are  fed  forward  to  the  retaining  stops  by  a  spring  in  the  common  way,  and 
after  exposure,  are  raised  until  notches  in  the  cd^es  of  the  forward-most  plate 
holder  registers  with  these  stops,  and  then  the  plate  falls  into  the  receiving  cham- 
ber, the  partition  having  been  removed  by  the  mechanism  which  raises  the  plate. 
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Theodor  Hausermann,  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary. 
Process  of  Producing  Photographic  Ornamentations  on  Metal — No.  616,706. 
The  process  for  dyeing  or  ornamenting  objects  of  metal,  porcelain,  etc.,  in  col- 
ors^from  brown  to  black,  consisting  in  coating  the  objects  with  a  glue  which  is 
sensitive  to  light,  exposing  the  same  then  to  light  by  means  of  negatives  or  cut 
out  patterns,  then  washing  out  the  glue  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  then  heating 
the^^objects  so  treated  to  a  temperature  of  300  degrees  to  400  degrees  Centigrade 
and  then  producing^a  transparent  and  protective  coating  on  the  surface,  as  speci- 
fied. 

Norman  Wru:ht,  Bournemouth,  Eng. 

Developing  Apparatus,  No.  616,999. 
Comprises  a  box  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  compartment  by  a  horizontal 
partition.     A  reel  is  mounted  in  the  upper  compartment  and  is  adapted  to  carry  a 
film.     A  bath  is  located  in  the  lower  compartment  and  means  is  provided  for  rais- 
ing the  bath  so  that  the  reel  may  enter  it.     Means  are  also  provided  for  cutting  the 

films  from  the  reel. 

Newton  Harrison,  New  York  City. 

Portable  Dark  Room — No.  617,017. 
This  dark  room  consists  of  a  box  provided   with  a  plurality  of  trays  arranged 
above  each  other  in  a  rack,  each  tray  being  provided  with  a  cover.  An  open  space 
is  provided  into  which  the  trays  may  be  moved  for  manipulation.     The  box  is  pro- 
vided with  the  usual  eye  opening  and  the  ruby-glass. 

Andrea  Angel,  Liverpool,  Eng. 
Magazine  Camera — No.  617,215. 
in  the  camera  box  is  mounted  an  open  faced  receptacle  which  receives  the 
cut  films  and  the  backing  strips.  A  pivoted  rectangular  open  frame  fits  within  the 
face  of  this  receptacle  and  forms  a  marginal  support  for  the  four  edges  of  the  film. 
Mechanism  is  provided  whereby  when  this  marginal  support  is  swung  upward  the 
foremost  film  is  released  and  the  next  is  moved  into  position  to  be  exposed  and  is 
then  clamped  by  the  open  frame. 

G.  C.  O.  Lange,  Cresshill,  N.  J. 
Shutter— No.  617.900. 
Consists  of  a  vertically  movable  bar  having  an  exposure  aperture  and  formed 
with  detents  on  one  side  of  its  vertical  edges  and  provided  with  an  actuating 
spring.  Pneumatic  moans  is  provided  to  release  the  detents  and  permit  the  shut- 
ter to  descend  to  make  an  exposure.  Mechanism  is  provided  whereby  time  expos- 
ures may  be  made. 

John  A.  Mosner,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  Adams  &  Westlake  Company. 

Shutter — No.  618,799. 

A  pivoted  shiitter-lcaf  having  the  usual  exposure  aperture  is  employed,  and  just 
below  its  pivot  said  leaf  is  provided  with  a  pin,  against  which  a  V-shaped  cam,  car- 
ried by  a  spring-pressed  bar,  operates.  By  actuating  the  means  for  reciprocating 
this  bar  the  shutter  is  swung  past  the  lens,  opening  in  first  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  reverse  direction,  without  any  previous  setting  of  the  shutter. 

E.  B.  Barker,  assignor  to  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Roll -holding  Camera — No.  618,930. 
In  this  camera  there  is  a  supply  spool,  a  positively  driven  take-up  spool,  and 
rotary  guiding  device  for  the  film  and  rotated  by  it.    The  measuring  device  is  sup- 
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ported  in  a  pivoted  frame,  and  is  actuated  by  the  guiding  device,  and  is  adapted  to 
be  swung  out  of  the  way  of  the  film  during  the  loading  of  the  camera. 

James  E.  Blackmore,  Newark,  N.  J.. 

Flash  Light  Cartridge — No.  619,009. 

Consists  of  a  pan-like  shell,  with  flat  bottom,  and  wholly  open  at  its  top,  and 

adapted  to  contain  at  charge  of  powder.     A  percussion  fulminate  to  explode  the 

charge  is  secured  to  the  pan;  and  means  are  provided  to  secure  the  cartridge  to  an 

exploding  device. 

Alfred    Bogisch,  Feuerback,  Germany,  assignor  to  the  firm  of  J.  HauflF,  same 

place. 
Photographic  Developer  and  Process  of  Developing — No.  619,066. 
The  process  of  developing  the  photographic  image  on  sensitized  plates,  con- 
sists in  subjecting  the  sensitized  plates  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  the  glycin  ol 
an  alkylized  paraphenylendiamin. 

M.  J.  Steffens,  Chicago,  111. 

Process  of  and  Box  for  Packing  Sensitized  Material — No.  619,097. 

The  process  consists  of  packing  the  material  in  a  box,  then  subjecting  it  to 

pressure,  then  heating  the  packing  and  material  therein,  and  then  hermetically 

sealing  the  package.    The  object  of  the  process  is  to  drive  out  all  moisture  from  the 

package  and  to  prevent  its  re-entrance  thereinto. 

The  box  is  of  peculiar  construction,  which  readily  permits  of  the  manipulation 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  process. 

Wm.  D.  Robinson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Magazine  Camera. — No.  619,695. 

In  the  camera  casing  two  compartments  are  formed  to  receive  plates,  and  a 

mechanism  is  interposed  between  these  compartments  by  which  a  plate  is  simul- 

tareously  shifted  from  each  pack  to  the  other  pack.     By  means  of  this  arrangement 

space  is  largely  economized. 

John  Burke  and  David  James,  Chicago,  111. 

Plate  Washing  Box — No.  620,565. 

A  box,  open  at  its  top,  is  provided  on  its  sides  with  grooves,  to  receive  the 

plates.    Within  the  box  is  provided  a  movable  perforated  false  bottom,  and  means 

are  secured  thereto  by  whiph  said  bottom  may  be  raised  to  raise  said  plates. 

G.  Bour-Relly,  Paris,  France. 

Foldinc:  Camera. — No.  621,211. 
Comprises  two  covers  which  fold  and  overlap  at  their  edge  as  book  covers;  at  the 
back  of  the  book  the  lens  is  mounted,  and  to  one  of  the  covers  a  plate-holder  is 
hinged,  means  being  provided  to  latch  it  to  the  end  of  the  opposite  cover  when  open 
for  use.     A  flexible  bellows  is  secured  to  the  plate  holder  and  to  the  lens  tube. 

Wm.  H.  Dearing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Magazine  Camera. — No.  621,447. 
A  box  is  employed  with  a  telescopic  lens  tube,  a  plate  holder  on  each  side  thereof, 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  lens  tube.  A  transposing  mechanism  is  provided  for 
moving  the  plates  from  one  holder  to  the  focal  plane  back  of  the  lens  and  then  to 
the  other  holder,  said  means  being  rendered  operative  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lens  tube. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  material  for 
examination,  should  be  addressed  to  DR.  JOHN  NicOL,  Tioga  Centre^  N.  Y, 


W.  E.  CoGswKLL. — ^The  sizes  that  lenses  are  listed  to  cover  means  no  more  than 
that  the  optical  construction  of  each  lens  is  such  that  it  will  cover  that  size;  and  it 
is  simply  absurd  to  speak  of  8}/^  x  6J4,  8  x  lo,  or  any  other  size  Jenses.  You  will 
find  all  the  information  you  seek  and  a  great  deal  more,  in  the  article  on  page  534  of 
our  December  number.  See  also  the  letter  from  W.  K.  Burton  in  our  last;  and 
remember  that  in  pictorial  photography  the  most  important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its 
focal  length,  and  that  in  speaking  of  a  lens  that  feature  should  always  be  mentioned: 
thus,  "a  ten-inch  rectilinear,"  and  that  tells  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know. 

L.  R.  G. — We  neither  answer  your  question  nor  notice  your  prints,  because  you 
do  not  give  us  your  name.  We  arc  quite  willing  to  let  you  employ  either  a  nom  de 
plume  or  initials,  but  must  have  your  name  for  our  own  satisfaction. 

JosiAH  Allen. — If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  development  of  a 
dozen  5x7  roller  films  at  one  time,  in  one  dish,  it  does  not  matter  much  how  you 
do  it.  If  your  pictures  are  to  be  worth  anything  they  deserve  and  must  have  special 
separate  treatment  and  that  is  most  conveniently,  comfortably,  and  successfully 
given  in  one  of  the  Lloyd's  Ideal  Film  Holders,  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  pages.  We  are  surprised  that  Samantha  does  not  show  you  the 
folly  of  developing  a  dozen  films  together. 

Arthur  B.  Hollister. — We  have  already  noticed  your  print,  '*Peek-a-Boo,**  in 
"Our  Portfolio,"  and  cannot  spare  time  or  space  for  another  notice. 

C.  G.  Atkins. — We  can  account  for  your  failure  only  by  supposing  that  you 
were  employing  tank  developing  solution  in  a  tray,  and  developing  normal  or  full 
exposures,  as  the  formula  quoted  is  just  what  we  have  many  times  successfully  em- 
ployed. However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  vast  diflPerence  between  the 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  solution  on  a  plate  lying  flat  in  a  tray,  and  a  plate  up- 
right in  a  large  quantity.  Our  tank,  to  cover  4x5  plates,  requires  fifty 
ounces  of  solution,  and  with  half  a  grain  of  Ortol  or  Tolidol  to  the 
ounce,  and  the  other  ingredients  in  proportion,  development  of  hand  camera  work 
is  generally  complete  in  from  eight  to  twelve  iiours.  But  remember  this  applies 
only  to  snap  shots;  we  should  never  think  of  developing  normal  exposures  other- 
wise than  separately,  and  with  constant  attention. 

E.  C.  Gates. — The  sure  way  to  get  the  speed  numbers  for  the  exposure  meter 
described  in  our  March  number  is  by  experiment,  and  we  have  not  time  for  that. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  plates  therein  mentioned,  you  will  be  safe  to  assume 
that  the  ''27"  of  the  maker  you  name  is  about  85. 

Select  the  paper  and  the  plate  you  intend  to  use,  calculate  the  exposures  at  speeds 
of,  say,  thirty,  fifty,  seventy,  and  ninety;  give  those  exposures  by  partially  drawing 
out  the  slide  or  any  other  convenient  way,  and  on  development  you  will  at  once  see 
which   is   nearest. 

C.  D.  Knowles. — Thanks  for  the  prints  from  "night  negatives."  They  are  in- 
teresting but  considerably  under  exposed.  We  have  reproduced  several  very  good 
examples,  the  best  having  got  a  partial  exposure  just  before  night  fall,  and  finished 
after  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  especially  after  rain,  while  the  streets  are  wet. 
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You  should  see  some  of  Frazer's  work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again.  The  little  film  is  very  interesting;  the  most  perfect  example  of  reversal  from 
over  exposure  that  we  have  seen.  Indeed  had  you  not  told  us  that  it  was  so  we 
should  have  though  it  was  a  contact  positive  and  a  very  good  one. 

C.  H.  Clark. — ^We  could  answer  with  more  certainty  if  we  saw  the  negatives, 
but  the  prints  bear  strong  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  negatives  having 
been  stopped  too  soon.  Intensification  of  the  negative  of  the  house  with  the  two 
large  trees  would  most  certainly  improve  it. 

H.  A.  Clark. — ^The  "simplest  negative  intensifier"  is  to  whiten  the  image  by 
mercury  bichloride  and  blacken  by  ammonia.  Dissolve  sixty  grains  each  of  the 
bichloride,  (corrosive  sublimate)  and  ammonium  chloride  (sal  ammoniac)  in  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  leave  the  thoroughly  washed  negative  in  the  solution  till  it  is 
white  through  and  through.  Wash  well,  and  place  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  hali  a 
drachm  to  the  oimce,  till  black  through  and  through.  The  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate 
is  a  better  blackener,  but  it  is  now  rarely  at  hand. 

R.  D.  S. — Your  professional  friend  is  mistaken.  From  a  practical  point  of  view 
the  speed  of  a  lens  depends  altogether  on  the  relation  that  its  working  aperture 
bears  to  its  focal  length.  /"/  8  and  f/i6  mean  that  stops  so  marked  are  respec- 
tively one-eighth  and  one-sixteenth  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  former 
has  four  times  the  rapidity  of  the  latter.  In  other  words,  if  f/8  requires  an  ex- 
posure of  one  second  the  latter  must  have  four  seconds;  and  this  applies  equally 
to  all  lenses.  One  lens  is  more  rapid  than  another  only  in  so  far  as  it  works  at  a 
larger  aperture. 

R.  C.  Benton.— "The  Chemistry  of  Photography,"  by  Harrison,  to  be  had 
from  our  publishers,  price  three  dollars,  is  probably  the  most  complete  work  on  the 
subject,  and  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  want,  and  all  that  is  necessary. 

Chas.  C.  Auve. — The  buckling  of  mounts  or  leaves  of  albums  on  which  prints 
are  mounted  may  be  prevented  by  applying  the  paste  only  round  the  edges,  or  if 
you^must  coat  the  prints  all  over,  employ  a  gelatine  mountant.  To  make  this,  soak 
gelatine  in  sufficient  water  to  much  more  than  cover  it  for  several  hours.  Drain 
off  the  water,  giving  it  a  good  squeeze,  and  melt  over  a  water  bath ;  setting  the  bot- 
tle, a  wide  mouthed  one.  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water  will  do;  and  add  gradually  with 
constant  stirring  enough  alcohol  to  set  into  a  firm  jelly  when  cold.  Before  using 
it  must  be  made  fluid  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water. 

A  Sceptic. — Watch  the  swing  of  a  string  thirty-nine  and  a  half  inches  long 
with  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  bob  at  the  end  of  it  and  count  while  you  watch,  and 
you  will  soon  learn  to  count  seconds  with  fair  accuracy.  But  you  are  mistaken  in 
the  supposition  that  Wynne's  exposure  meter  requires  "perfect  accuracy."  It  only 
needs  regularity;  that  is,  that  the  rate  at  which  you  count  the  time  required  to 
darken  the  paper  shall  be  the  same  at  which  you  count  the  indicated  exposure.  We 
may  add  that  we  have  recently  made  many  experiments  with  this  meter,  and  find 
that  to  secure  the  longish  exposures  we  prefer  we  have  to  lower  the  speed  of  the 
plates  as  given  in  Wynne's  table  by  about  ten. 

H.  Sbelig. — The  table  of  comparative  exposures  to  which  you  refer  is  intended 
to  show — the  exposure  at  one  aperture  being  known — the  expo3ure  required  at  all 
other  apertures.  When  speaking  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  it  is  the  normal  or  solar  fo- 
cus that  is  meant,  the  focus  for  practically  parallel  lines,  and  the  various  stops  are 
designated  according  to  their  relation  to  that  focus.    Thus,  a  stop  half  an  inch  in 
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diameter,  belonging  to  a  lens  of  eight  inch  focus,  would  be  f/i6  because  it  i$ 
just  1-16  of  that  focal  length. 

There  are  various  methods  by  which  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  may  be  as- 
certained, but  for  ordinary  purposes  the  distance  between  the  ground  glass  and 
diaphragm  slot  will  be  near  enough.  When  the  object  focused  is  distant  that  dis< 
tance  will  be  the  normal  focus,  but  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  the 
lens  the  distance  between  the  stop'  slot  and  ground  glass  will  become  greater  and 
greater,  till  the  object  and  its  image  are  the  same  size,  when  the  focus  will  be 
exactly  doubled,  and  the  stop,  instead  of  being,  say  f/i6,  will  have  become  /'/32, 
requiring  just  four  times  the  exposure. 

To  use  the  table,  focus  the  object  at  the  desired  size,  ascertain  the  then  focus  of 
the  lens  by  measuring  from  the  stop  slot  to  the  ground  glass,  divide  that  by  the  di- 
ameter of  the  stop,  and  the  result  will  be  the  aperture  value.  Knowing  what  would 
be  the  speed  at  //16,  run  down  that  column,  the  first,  till  you  come  to  it,  and  run 
along  to  the  right  till  you  come  under  the  f/  value  ascertained,  and  the  time  there 
given  will  be  the  required  exposure.  The-  book  referred  to  should  be  out  before 
this  meets  your  eye. 

Andrew  Caskey. — ^We  cannot  account  for  the  yellowing  in  the  whites  of  the 
prints,  only  by  supposing  that  you  had  toned  a  sufficient  number  to  exhaust  the 
gold  in  the  solution,  or  that,  having  been  put  into  the  bath  without  washing,  they 
had  made  it  acid.  We  have  never  seen  yellow  whites  unless  from  an  old  and  ex- 
hausted bath. 

J.  A.  Anderson. — ^Tank  development  is  pre-eminently  suited  to  snap-shot  work, 
but  it  may  be  employed  for  all  kinds  of  exposures.  You  will  find  it  fully 
described  and,  a  good  formula  given  in  all  three  of  the  American  Annuals. 

Mrs.  N.  M.  C.  Knappen. — Camera  Notes  is  published  by  the  New  York  Camera 
Club,  and  may  be  got  by  applying  there.  It  is  published  quarterly,  price  $2.  The 
address  is  3  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  We  do  not  criticise  the  Competition  Pic- 
tures, only  those  sent  to  "Our  Portfolio"  for  that  purpose. 

John  H.  Scott. — An  article  on  "Printing  on  Plain  Paper,"  in  our  next,  will  give 
you  just  the  information  you  seek.  No.  365  was  returned  a  few  days  after  its  receipt; 
we  regret  that  it  has  miscarried. 

Geo.  H.  Dormer. — We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  you  the  information  you  want. 
You  might  apply  to  Mr.  George  Shiras,  111,434  Diamond  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
who,  we  believe,  has  done  some  good  work  in  that  direction. 

C.  W.  M. — The  borders  you  mention  are  the  work  of  the  engraver,  but  as 
doubtless  you  are  a  good  draughtsman,  pretty  effects  may  be  made  on  photo- 
graphs with  the  pen,  first  printing  under  a  mask;  or,  better  still,  by  etching  on 
the  negative. 

WiLi^  Graham. — We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  camera,  but  may  say 
that  the  essential  feature  is  a  long  enough  draw,  for  the  85^  x  6^2  not  less  than 
about  20  inches.  A  lens  of  the  rectilinear  type  of  say,  13  in.,  would  do  for  pictorial 
work,  but  c'\e  of  17  in.  will  be  very  much  better. 

Chas.  Kaufman. — The  best  way  to  fasten  prints  to  glass  is  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  strong  enough  to  set  to  a  very  firm  jelly.  Soak  the  print  in  the  gelatine, 
and  immerse  the  glass  also  in  it.  Withdraw  both  together,  and  squeegee  or  other- 
wise press  out  the  surplus  solution.  A  glossy  P.O. P.  paper  is  best  and  a  collodion 
rather  than  a  gelatine  paper,  as  the  latter  may  soften  in  the  warm  solution. 
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[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photoflrraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing m  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale — Zeiss  lens,  6>^x8>^,  Series 
II.- A  with  B.  &L.  diaphragm,  aluniinum 
shutter;  m  perfect  condition  and  a 
splendid  lens,  for  $45  00  cash.    Will  send 

C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
Address  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.,  Fos- 
toria,  O. 

For  Sale^^i^']  Tele.  Photo.  Poco,  1899 
model,  complete  with  one  holder  and 
carry  ng  case ;  new  this  spring,  never 
used;  has  17-in.  draw.:  cost  $35.02,  sell 
for  $27.50  ;  without  lens  or  shutter, 
$18  50  ;  will  send  C.  O.  D.  wiih  privilege 
of  examination    W.  J.  Yeager,  Salem,  O. 

Wanffd—hn  8  X  10  R.  R.  lens  of  12  to 
14  in.  focal  length ;  must  be  of  good  make, 
in  good  condition  and  price  reasonable. 
J.  F.  Smith,  733  Harrison  street,  Chicago, 

111. 

Wanted— h.  good  lens,  8  x  10  or  larger, 
not  less  than  15  in.  focus;  also,  3  plate 
holders  for  8x10  Empire  State  camera. 
For  Sale,  6  plate  holders  for  4x5  Pre- 
mier camera.  W.  W.  Dewees,  West- 
town,  Pa. 

For  Sale — An  up  to-date  and  well  fur- 
nished gallery  in  a  prosperous  town  of 
1,500.  No  other  gallery.  A  good  loca- 
tion for  good  workman.  Good  prices  for 
work.  Going  out  of  business.  Address 
Smith  Studio,  Sandoval,  111. 

For  Sale — One  8  x  10  view  camera, 
double  swing  reversible  back,  rising  and 
falling  fronts,  front  focus,  rack  and  pin- 
ion, in  canvas  case;  3  plate  holders 
(double); 6 inside  kits  for  5  x7  plates;  one 
8  X  10  print  frame ;  i  Low  combination 
shutter,  4  wing.  Cheap  for  cash,  or  would 
exchange  for  good  folding  camera.     H. 

D.  Haffa,  D.  D.  S.,  Waterloo,  la. 

Wanted — Camera  5x7,  4!4'x6j<^or4X5, 
latter  preferred;  good  make;  folding 
type,  with  tripod  and  plate  holders,  high 
grade  rapid  lens  and  shutter.  Send  full 
particulars  and  quote  very  lowest  cash 
price  to  Box  lor,  Crafton,  Pa. 


For  Sale — One  5x7  Premo,  Sr.  special 
camera  fitted  with  Bausch  &  Lomb  Shut- 
ter and  Zeiss  Series  II. -A  Anastigmat 
lens,  case  and  tripod,  good  as  new. 
Cost,  $95.00;  will  sell  for  $50.00.  R.  S. 
Kaufman,  Scranton,  Pa. 

For  Sale— A  4X  7  Pony  Premo,  Sr.  cam- 
era with  carrying  case,  Kapid  Rectilinear 
Lens,  Victor  Shutter,  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Ray  Filter  and  6  double  plate  holders; 
all  in  first-class  condition.  Cost  $47.75: 
will  sell  tor  $32. 50  cash.  Address  W.  E. 
Cogswell,  Box  463.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  Handy  camera,  with  2  double  plaie 
holders,  all  in  good  condition;  cost  $<); 
will  sell  for  $5.  Also,  one4x  5  Magazine 
Cyclone  camera,  nearly  new;  cost  $10; 
will  sell  for  $6.^0.  Address  E.  C 
Dymond,  l^ibertyville.  111. 

For  Exchange— A,  12  x  15  Laverne 
Achromatic  lens,  good  for  studio  and 
outdoor  work;  also,  a  11  x  14 single  land- 
scape Darlot  lens,  both  in  good  condi- 
tion, to  exchange  for  a  good  and  com- 
plete 5x7  outfit.  Address  Morris  S. 
Heagy,  Rock  Island,  111. 

For  Sale — 5  x  7  Rochester  Rapid  Sym- 
metrical lens,  8X  in*  focus,  fitted  with 
Unicum  Shutter,  with  focusing  scale  and 
bulb,  new  this  spring  and  never  used; 
cost  $24;  sell  for  $12;  send  on  trial ;  will 
exchange  for  8  x  10  lens  or  box.  Address 
W.  J.  \ eager,  Salem,  Col.  Co.,  O. 

For  Sale — A  new  4x5  outfit,  never 
used ;  one  4x5  Premo  Pony  A  lens,  Goerz 
No.  2,  Series  No.  3.  with  Goerz  section 
Shutter.  5  plate  holders  and  carrying 
case;  cost  S92;  sell  for  $50;  or  exchange 
for  anything  of  value.  H.  D.  Barton, 
21  Third  street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Exchange — A  B^  Clarinet, 
nearly  new  and  in  perfect  order,  and  an 
Adlake  camera  in  perfect  order,  for  a 
good  double  lens,  or  offers.  Addre.ss  R. 
L.  Davidson,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Wanted —  Dallmeyer  or  other  good 
portrait  or  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  b)i  x 
81^  or  larger;  name  lowest  figure.  G. 
T.  Atkinson,  237  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

Exposure  tables,  accurate    for   all   hours   in 
year,  by  post  15c.    Landon  Press.  Columbus,  O. 
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These  Standard  Goods  are  for  sale  by  all  Dealers 
in   Photographic   Supplies. 

J.  F.  LLOYD,  401  W-  59tm  bT. 

Photo.  KODAKS-suppfies 

Headquarters  for  Dere/oping,  Printing  and  Enlarging. 
J.  F.  LLOYD,  N.  W.  Cor.  59rH  st.  &  Columbus  Ave. 
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Ozotype,  and  Post-fixing  Development. 

HE  experimentalist,  when  he  gets  to  the 
end  of  his  tether  in  his  search  after 
something  new,  harks  back  to  the  one 
hundred  and  one  things  that  were  given 
to  the  world  before  their  time,  and 
brings  to  light,  in  many  cases,  jtist 
what  was  wanted,  and  jnst  what  the 
world  was  waiting  for.  Of  this,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  two  excel- 
lent examples  in  the  so-called  Ozo- 
type, and  development  after  fixing. 
Ozotype,  of  which  a  description  and 
No.  ISO.  Lonf5  A.  Dear,      formula  for  its  working  will  be  found 

"SPINNING  A  YARN."  °^    auoiher    page,   is   practically    the 

same  modification  of  carbon  printing 
as  was  introduced  by  Marion,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Then  it 
fell  flat  and  was  soon  forgotten,  but  it  has  been  germinating,  and, 
just  when  gum-bichromate  had  taught  us  the  value  of  control,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  get  it  with  that  method,  it  has  sprung  up,  simpler  than 
even  the  ordinary  carbon  method,  and  gives,  as  it  appears  to  us,  control 
to  any  desired  extent. 

Just  how  far  Mr.  Manly  is  correct  in  his  theory  we  are  not  at  present 
prepared  to  say;  but  as  to  the  results,  the  simplicity,  and  the  control 
during  development,  we  say  without  hesitation  that  he  that  fails  has  only 
himself  to  blame. 

The  advantages  of  Ozotype  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Perfect 
simplicity ;  prints  may  be  made  of  any  desired  color,  or  shade  of  any  color. 
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and  even  of  various  colors  in  one  print.  The  image  is  visible  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  just  how  far  to  print.  Practically  no  limit  to 
its  keeping  quality  at  all  three  stages  of  the  operation,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  it  is,  with  exception  perhaps  of  the  blue  print,  the  cheapest  of  all 
printing  methods. 

Hardly  less  important  is  the  other  rejuvenation,  post-fixing  develop- 
ment, or  development  after  fixing.  As  tar  back  as  the  wet  collodion  days 
it  was  found  that  an  image  could  be  developed  after  fixing ;  but  the  fact 
was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  curiosity,  and  very  little  was  said  about  it. 
Later  on,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  tannin  and  other  preservatives  of 
that  ilk,  it  was  talked  about,  and  even  found  its  way  into  the  journals,  but 
it  too  was  simply  a  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  there  it  has  lain  till  now,  to  be 
unearthed  just  as  we  have  learned  how  to  use  and  how  to  appreciate  it. 

Development,  during  the  eariy  days,  was  a  process  of  building  up ;  the 
light-acted-on  plate  being  merely  the  foundation  on  which  to  build,  and 
the  operator  had  to  bring  the  building  material  to  the  foundation.  By 
the  modem  method  the  building  material  is  on  the  ground,  and  has  only 
to  be  quarried  out ;  in  other  words,  the  image  is  built  up  from  the  silver 
bromide  already  on  the  plate.  Just  what  light  does  to  the  silver  bromide 
few  care  to  guess  and  none  can  tell ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  make 
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it  quite  clear  that  whatever  the  latent  image  may  be,  it  is  sufficiently  deli- 
cate to  require  care,  and  is  liable  to  injury  from  various  causes.  To  the 
tourist,  going  from  place  to  place,  with  the  feeling  of  a  lot  of  undeveloped 
plates  on  his  mind,  it  would  be  a  real  relief  to  know  that  by  simple  fixing 
in  plain  hypo  and  washing  they  might  be  packed  in  any  way,  and  knocked 
about  in  any  way,  without  injury ;  and  that  when  his  wanderings  came 
to  a  close,  developed  into  good  negatives.  And  not  only  so;  but  de- 
veloped in  daylight,  with  all  the  advantages  that  that  means. 

We  so  developed  twenty-five  years  ago,  although  then  only  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  we  have  done  it  to-day  and  several  times  during  the  week  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  employing  the  formula  indicated  in  a  recent  number 
of  Photography. 

With  the  author  of  that  notice,  we  find  that  a  full,  indeed  a  very  full 
exposure  is  necessary,  that  the  fixing  should  be  in  fresh  hypo,  and  the 
washing  in  eight  or  ten  changes  of  water.     For  development,  the  neces- 
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sary  material  is  silver,  a  reducing  agent,  and  something  to  keep  the  action 
under  control.  In  the  early  days  it  was  **acid  pyro"  and  silver;  but  the 
following  will  be  found  better : 

A  stock  solution  is  made  as  follows.  In  two  ounces  of  water  dissolve 
TOO  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  and  add  245  grains  sulphq-cyanide  of  am- 
monia. Shake  till  clear,  and  fill  up  to  ten  ounces  with  water.  This  will 
again  become  milky,  and  must  be  cleared  by  adding,  drop  by  drop,  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  hypo,  care  being  taken  not  to  add  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  better  indeed  to  stop  just  short  of  its  being  perfectly  clear. 
This  stock  solution  is  to  be  used  as  water  with  which  to  make  up  the  de- 
veloper, and  had  better  be  kept  in  the  dark.  The  developer  is  as  follows, 
it  being  understood  that  the  material  is  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions,  and  the 
pyro  preserved  by  potassium  metabisulphite. 

Pyro  solution, 30  minims. 

Potassium  bromide  solution, 20         ** 

Ammonia  solution, 60        ** 

Stock  *' I'ounce 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  is  the  best  developer,  but  it  will  do  for  a 
beginning,  and  it  remains  for  those  who  have  time  to  work  it  out,  and  it  is 
worth  working,  as  daylight  development  will  be  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  practical  photography. 

Just  think  of  its  only  being  necessary  to  fix  in  the  dark  ;  wash  and  dry ; 
and  then  or  any  time  after,  take  it  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  and  develop 
without  fear  of  fog  or  any  other  fault,  to  be  able  to  see  just  what  you  are 
doing,  and  be  able  to  do  just  what  you  want. 


The  International  Photographic  Exposition. 

OF  the  great  achievements  of  this  century,photography  must  be  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  important.  In  every  industry  it  plays  a  more 
or  less  important  part  and  its  votaries  are  legion.  It  is  fitting  then  that 
at  the  end  of  the  century  there  should  be  gathered  together  under  one 
roof  a  representative  collection  of  the  many  appliances  used  in  the  making 
of  a  photograph  and  an  exhibition  of  pictures  showing  the  present  appli- 
cations of  what  has  been  aptly  termed  the  art-science. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  a  photographic  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  New  York  in  the  fall  of  this  year  and  that  this  exhibition  will  be  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted.     Assurances  of  support  already  to  hand 
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indicate  that  the  affair  will  be  truly  representative  and  worthy  of  pho- 
tography. Important  contributions  from  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Austria  have  already  been  promised,  and  a  representative  has  left  for 
England  to  superintend  the  shipping  of  exhibits  to  this  country.  Manu- 
facturers at  home  will  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity  to  personally 
place  before  so  large  an  audience  the  wares  that  have  hitherto  been  sub- 
mitted only  through  the  agency  of  others. 

The  exhibition  will  be  made  particularly  interesting  by  the  many  dem- 
onstrations of  processes  of  manufacture.  The  construction  of  cameras 
will  be  fully  illustrated,  and  we  are  informed  that  one  concern,  known 
the  country  over,  will,  in  all  probability,  start  with  the  rough  wood  and 
show  the  whole  construction  of  a  popular  make  of  camera  from  start  to 
finish.  A  photographic  paper  house  will  demonstrate  their  product  and 
invite  visitors  to  bring  their  own  negatives  for  this  purpose.  The  embos- 
sing and  gilding  of  mounts,  the  grinding  of  lenses,  testing  of  lenses, 
making  of  camera  bellows  and  a  thousand  and  one  interesting  exhibits 
will  attract  the  photography-loving  public  from  all  over  the  country. 

Electrical  lighting  of  photographic  studios  has  made  much  prc^ess 
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during  the  past  few  years,  and  at  least  one  photographer  will  have  a  studio 
with  electrical  installation  in  actual  operation. 

Demonstrations  of  printing-out  papers,  platinum  paper,  carbon  print- 
ing, shutter-speed  testing,  film  developing  and  the  like  will  keep  the  audi- 
ence interested  all  the  time.  The  display  of  magazine  cameras  will  in- 
clude everything  at  home  and  abroad.  The  photo-engravers'  exhibit 
alone  will  be  probably  worth  traveling  miles  to  see,  and  the  application  of 
photography  to  meteorologj',  astronomy  and  the  sciences  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  many. 

A  special  loan  collection  of  historical  exhibits  will  attract  no  little  at- 
tention. The  steps  by  which  the  present  day  simplified  methods  have 
been  attained  will  make  an  exhibit  most  instructive. 

A  special  department  will  be  the  optical  and  magic-lantern  section,  in 
which  acetylene,  electric  light,  lime-light  and  oil  lanterns  will  figure.  The 
progress  made  in  animated  photography  will  be  illustrated  most  efficiently, 
and  the  advances  in  the  application  of  the  X-ray  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
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Dealers  throughout  the  country  will  avail  themselves  of  this  chance 
to  select  stock  for  their  Christmas  trade,  and  the  exposition  will  be  a  good 
thing  tor  everyone.  We  need  just  such  a  show  this  year,  for  never  before 
has  photography  been  so  much  in  evidence,  never  before  has  so  much 
care,  thought  and  ingenuity  been  applied  to  the  perfection  of  apparatus. 
Madison  Square  Garden  has  already  been  engaged  and  preparations  for 
the  show  are  well  under  way. 

The  exhibition  will  be  under  the  general  management  of  Ernest  R. 
Franks,  who  piloted  successfully  the  great  Cycle  Shows  of  1895,  1896  and 
1897.     Executive  offices,  1 1  Howard  street,  New  York. 


Color  Photography  with  a  Diffraction-Grating. 

he  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April  there  is 
a  remarkable  and  highly  interesting  paper 
upon  this  subject  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  the 
Wisconsin  University,  Madison,  in  which  is 
described  what  is  practically  a  form  of  the 
three-color  process,  which  to  the  best  of 
our  belief  is  entirely  novel.  We  prefer  to 
give  the  process  in  its  inventor's  own  words, 
referring  our  readers  to  his  original  paper  for 
the  additional  detail  he  gives  upon  the  build- 
ing up  of  large  diffract  ion-gratings  from 
small  ones. 

He  says:       "If    a  difTraction-grating  of 
moderate  dispersion  and  a  lens    be  placed  in 
By  Ufi.  F.  Hurndmii.     the  path  of    a  beam  of    light  coming  from  a 
"SURPRISE."  linear  source,  and    the  eye  be  placed  in  any 

one  of  the  spectra  formed  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  central  image,  the  entire  surface  of  the  grating  will  appear  illumi- 
nated with  light  of  a  color  depending  on  the  part  of  the  spectrum  in  which 
the  eye  is  placed.  If  one  part  of  the  grating  has  a  different  spacing  from 
the  rest,  the  spectrum  formed  by  this  part  will  be  displaced  relatively  to 
the  first ;  and  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  overlapping  part  of  the  two  spectra, 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  grating  will  appear  illuminated  in  dif- 
ferent colors.  This  principle  I  have  made  use  of  in  the  development  of  a 
new  method  for  producing  photographs  in  natural  color.  I  have  elimi- 
nated the  use  of  pigments  and  colored  screens  entirely  in  the  finished 
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picture,  the  photograph  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  diffraction- 
grating  of  variable  spacing,  the  width  between  the  lines  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  picture  being  such  as  to  cause  them  to  appear  illuminated  in 
their  proper  colors  when  viewed  in  the  manner  described. 

"We  will  take  at  the  start  three  difTraction-gratings  of  such  spacing 
that  the  deviation  of  the  red  of  the  first  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  green  of 
the  second  and  the  blue  of  the  third  (the  red.  green,  and  blue  in  question 
being  of  the  tints  of  the  primary  colors  of  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory 
of  color-vision).  If  these  three  gratings  be  mounted  side  by  side  in 
front  of  a  lens  their  spectra  will  overlap:  and  an  eye  placed  in  the  proper 
position  will  see  the  first  grating  red,  the  second  green,  and  the  third  blue. 
If  the  first  and  second  be  made  to  overlap,  this  portion  will  send  both  red 
and  green  light  to  the  eye,  and  will  in  consequence  appear  yellow.  If 
all  three  be  made  to  overlap  in  any  place,  this  place  will  send  red,  green, 
and  blue  light  to  the  eye,  and  will  appear  white. 

"The  method  that  I  fir.st  cm]>loycd  to  produce  photographs  showing 
natural  colors  on  this  principle  is  the  following:  Three  negatives  were 
taken  through  red,  green,  and  blue  screens  in  the  u;:ual  manner;  from 
these,  positives  were  made  on  ordinary  lantern  slides  (albumen  shdes  are 
necessary  for  reasons  which  1  will  speak  of  presently).  The  positives,  when 
dry,  were  flowed  with  bichromated  gelatine,  and  dried  in  subdued  light. 
The  three  diffraction-gratings  of  proper  spacing,  ruled  or  photographed  on 
glass,  were  placed  over  these  positives,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  or  electric 
light  for  thirty  seconds.  On  washing  these  plates  in  warm  water,  diffrac- 
tion-gratings of  great  brilliancy  were  formed  directly  on  the  surface  of 
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the  film.  Albumen  plates  must  be  used,  since  the  warm  water  softens  and 
dissolves  a  gelatine  film.  Three  sheets  of  thin  glass,  sensitized  with  the 
bichromated  gelatine,  were  placed  under  the  three  positives,  and  prints 
taken  from  them.  The  portions  of  each  plate  on  which  the  light  had 
acted  bore  the  impression  of  the  correspondinff  diffraction-grating, 
strongly  or  feebly  impressed,  according  to  the  density  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  positives.  These  three  plates,  when  superimposed  and  placed 
in  front  of  a  lens  and  illuminated  by  a  narrow  source  of  light,  appear  as 
a  correctly  colored  picture,  when  viewed  with  the  eye  placed  in  the  proper 
position.  Perfect  registration  of  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  could 
not  be  obtained  in  this  way,  for  obvious  reasons.  I  worked  for  awhile 
with  the  thin  glass  from  which  covers  for  microscopical  slides  are  made. 
This  gave  much  better  results,  but  was  too  fragile  for  practical  purposes. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  could  get  the  entire  grating  system  on  a 
single  film,  not  only  would  the  difficulty  about  perfect  registration  vanish, 
but  the  pictures  could  be  reproduced  by  simple  contact  printing  on 
chrome-gelatine  plates  as  easily  as  blue  prints  are  made.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  successive  exposures  of  the  same  plate  under  the  positives,  per- 
fect registration  being  secured  by  marks  on  the  plates,  produced  the  de- 
sired result.  On  washing  this  plate  in  warm  water  and  drying,  it  becomes 
the  finished  colored  photograph.  Where  the  reds  occur  in  the  original, 
the  spacing  of  the  first  grating  is  present;  where  the  yellows  occur  the 
spacings  of  both  the  first  and  second  are  to  be  found  superimposed;  where 
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the  blues  occur  are  the  lines  of  the  third  grating,  while  in  the  white  parts 
of  the  picture  all  three  spacings  are  present.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that,  by  exposing  the  plate  in  succession  under  two  gratings  the  spacings 
of  both  should  be  impressed — superimposed — in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  colors  of  each  in  equal  intensity;  but  such  is  the  fact.  Thus  far  I 
have  had  at  my  disposal  but  two  gratings  of  only  approximately  the  right 
spacing,  one  giving  the  red,  the  other  the  green ;  with  these  I  have  photo.- 
graphed  stained-glass  windows,  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  other  still-life 
objects,  the  finished  pictures  showing  reds,  yellows,  and  greens  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner.  By  making  a  separate  plate  from  the  blue  positive, 
using  the  same  spacing  as  with  the  green,  and  setting  this  plate  behind 
the  other  at  an  angle,  I  have  obtained  the  blues  and  whites,  the  grating- 
space  being  diminished  by  foreshortening,  though,  of  course,  perfect 
registration  of  the  different  portions  of  the  picture  could  not  be  obtained. 

**One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  method  is  the  facility  with  which 
duplicates  can  be  made.  If  we  place  the  finished  picture  in  a  printing- 
frame  over  a  glass  plate  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine  and  expose  it 
to  sunlight,  on  washing  the  plate  in  warm  water  we  obtain,  by  a  single 
printing  process,  a  second  color-photograph,  equal  to  the  first  in  every 
respect,  and  also  positive.  From  this  second  copy  we  can  print  others, 
all  being  positive. 

"The  apparatus  for  viewing  the  pictures  consists  of  a  cheap  double- 
convex  lens  mounted  on  a  little  frame,  as  shown  in  the  Fig.  with  a  per- 
forated screen  for  bringing  the  eye  into  the  right  position.  I  find  that  by 
using  a  lens  of  proper  focus  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  the  apparatus  that 
the  picture  can  be  seen  in  its  natural  colors  with  both  eyes  simultane- 
ously, since  corresponding  overlapping  spectra  are  formed  on  each  side 
of  the  central  direct  image.  A  gas-flame  turned  edgewise,  or  the  filament 
of  an  incandescent  light,  makes  a  convenient  source  of  light.  The  colors 
are  of  great  brilliancy  and  purity,  almost  too  brilliant  in  fact,  though  dark 
reds  and  ochres  are  reproduced  with  considerable  fidelity.  The  pictures 
can  be  projected  by  employing  a  powerful  arc-light,  placing  a  rather  wide 
slit  in  the  overlapping  spectra,  and  mounting  the  projecting  lens  beyond 
this.  The  pictures  that  I  have  obtained  thus  far  measure  2.5  in.  by  2.5  in., 
and  have  been  thrown  up  to  about  three  feet  square.  The  fact  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  light  is  utilized  makes  great  amplification  diffi- 
cult. Certain  experiments  that  I  have  made  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
process  can  be  greatly  simplified. 

"I  have  exposed  an  ordinary  photographic  plate  in  a  camera  under  a 
diffraction-grating  placed  in  front  of,  and  in  contact  with,  the  film.  On 
development,  we  obtain  a  negative,  the  dark  portions  of  which  are  broken 
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lip  into  fine  lines,  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  the  grating;  and  on  view- 
ing this  in  the  apparatus  just  described  the  blue  components  of  the  pic- 
ture are  seen,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  with  the  transparent  gelatine  plate, 
owing  to  the  coarseness  of  the  grain. 

"I  believe  that  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  photographic  plate,  to  be  ex- 
posed in  succession  in  the  camera  under  red,  green,  and  blue  screens,  on 
the  surfaces  of  which  suitable  diffraction -gratings  have  been  photo- 
graphed, it  will  be  possible  to  obtained  the  color-photograph  directly. 
The  screens  can  be   swung  into   position    in    succession   by   a   suitable 


mechanical  arrangement  operated  outside  of  the  camera.  The  plate,  on 
development,  will  be  a  negative  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  though 
when  seen  in  the  viewing-apparatus  it  will  appear  as  a  colored  positive, 
since  on  the  transparent  portions  which  corresponcl  to  black  in  the  origi- 
nal no  grating-lines  have  been  impressed;  consequently  these  portions 
will  appear  dark.  The  dark  portions,  however,  where  the  lines  are  im- 
pressed, will  light  up  in  their  appropriate  colors.  From  this  plate  as 
many  copies  as  are  desired  can  be  made  by  contact-printing  on  bichro- 
niatcd  gelatine. 

"Of  course,  it  is  a  question  whether  superimposed  gratings  can  be  im- 
pressed on  a  plate  in  this  manner.  Judging  from  the  experiments  I  have 
made,  I  imagine  that  the  gratings  on  the  color  screens  would  have  to 
be  made  with  the  opaque  portions  broad  in  proportion  to  the  transparent." 

A  TRUE  man  never  frets  about  his  place  in  the  world,  but  just  slides 
into  it  by  the  gravitation  of  his  nature  and  swings  there  as  easily  as 
a  star. 


Prom  the  British  Side. 


From  the  British  Side. 


HE  sensation  of  tbe  day  in  photographic 
circles  is  Ozotype,  a  method  of  pig- 
ment printing  that  is  destined  to  be- 
come popular;  probably  to  supersede 
all  others  for  pictorial  purposes. 

In  the  Royal  Photographic  So- 
ciety's exhibition  last  year  there  were 
several  exhibits  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Manly  thai  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, and  gave  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation. They  were  said  to  be  by  a 
carbon  or  pigment  method,  free  from 
By  Eiiiflbeth  c.  White,  ^^e  difficulties,  imaginary  and  real, 
"THEIR  FIRST  APPEARANCE."  ^^^^  havG  kept  that  process  as  hitherto 

known,  so  much  in  the  background.  A 
visible  image,  hence  no  actinometer,  no  safe  edge,  non-reversal  of  the 
image,  the  sensitive  paper  keeps  for  years,  and  no  contact  between  the 
chromic  salt  and  the  pigmented  gelatine — ^just  enough  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite for  more ;  which,  through  the  exigencies  of  the  Patent  Office,  was  not 
forthcoming. 

But  we  have  got  it  now ;  and  it  was  worth  waiting  for.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  Mr.  Manly  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  process,  and  an  explanation  of  the  theory  on 
which  it  is  based,  so  far  as  he  understands  it ;  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Any  good  paper,  such  as  Whatman's  or  Arnold's,  preferably  sized  by 
floating  on  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  is  coated  by  brushing  over 
with  a  solution  of  a  chromic  and  a  manganous  salt,  and  printed  in  the 
usual  way,  giving  an  easily-seen  brownish-yellow  image,  the  chromic 
salt,  under  the  influence  of  light,  having  given  up  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
manganous,  which  thereby  passes  into  the  manganic  state.  The  print 
is  tlien  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  soluble  salts,  and  dried ,  and  in  that  state 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  next  step  is  to  immerse  for  about  a  minute  a  piece  of  unsensi- 
tized  "  carbon  tissue  " — it  may  be  of  any  colored  pigment  or  even  colored 
by  any  of  the  aniline  colors— in  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  hydroqui- 
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none  or  any  of  the  phenol  derivatives  introduced  as  developers.  The 
print  is  also  immersed  in  this  solution,  but  only  just  long  enough  to  get 
moist,  and  the  two  withdrawn  together,  squeegeed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Development  is  carried  on  exactly  as  in  ordinary  carbon  printing. 
The  print  and  squeegeed  on  tissue,  as  soon  as  dry  or  any  length  of  time 
thereafter,  is  soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  cold  water,  and  then  transferred 
to  warm  water,  and  in  a  short  time  the  paper  backing  of  the  tissue  will 
float  off  or  be  easily  removed,  and  the  unaltered  pigmented  gelatine 
washed  away. 

Mr.  Manly's  explanation  of  what  has  taken  place  is  this :  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  acetic  acid  the  manganic  salt  has  been  induced  to  give  up 
the  oxygen  it  got  from  the  chromic  salt  and  return  to  the  manganous 
state,  and  that  that  oxygen,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  is  in  its  modified 
form  of  ozone,  in  which  it  has  the  property  of  rendering  soluble  gelatine 
insoluble.  In  this  way  every  portion  of  the  gelatine  with  its  contained 
pigment  that  has  been  in  contact  with  the  image,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  that  image,  has  been  rendered  insoluble  and  adheres,  while  all 
not  so  in  contact  is  washed  away.  The  hydroquinone  or  other  phenol 
derivative  is  supposed  to  assist  the  ozone  in  hardening  the  gelatine. 
Ozone  is,  therefore,  the  active  agent,  hence  the  name  given  to  the  process 
by  its  author,  Ozotype. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  working  formula  for  experimental 
purposes,  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  with  this  as  with  all  other  photographic 
methods,  each  will  work  out  the  formula  that  suits  him  best : 

SENSITIZING    SOLUTION. 

Manganous  sulphate 14  parts 

Potassium  bichromate  7     •* 

Water 100     •* 

This  may  be  applied  to  the  paper  by  a  Buckle  brush,  spread  with  a 
glass  rod,  or  by  any  other  of  the  various  methods  known  to  photographers, 
and  the  paper  clipped  up  to  dry,  in  the  dark  room  of  course. 

THE    ACID    BATH. 

Acid  acetic,glacial 3  parts 

Hydroquinone i      *• 

Water 1000     *• 

Rough  paper  requires  deeper  printing  than  plain ;  contrast  is  increased 
by  increasing  the  acid,  and  softness  by  increasing  the  hydroquinone,  and 
the  acid  bath  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  between  65**  and  75**  F. 
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Change  in  Paper  Prices. — Concerning  this  The  Professional  Pointer 
says :  1  he  advance  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  raw  paper  stock  made  by  the  for- 
eign mills  has,  of  course,  had  its  effect  on  the  sensitized  paper  market. 
Gelatine  papers  have  been  forced  up  sixty  cents  per  gross,  or  from 
.•ieventy-five  cents  to  $1 .35  for  cabinet.  Very  little  change  has  been  made 
in  the  American  Aristo  papers,  the  only  real  advance  being  twenty-five 
cents  per  gross  on  Aristo,  Jr.,  Cabinets.   Platino  Cabinets  remain  the  same. 

Discounts  to  dealers  have,  however,  been  changed,  which  will,  of 
course,  effect  a  similar  change  in  dealers'  discounts  to  photographers. 

Consumers  of  permanent  high-grade  .collodion  paper  will  suffer  little 
or  no  inconvenience,  but  consumers  of  cheap  papers  will  be  obliged  to 
raise  their  price  of  photographs  or  suffer  loss. 

Velox. — The  question  of  the  "keeping"  quality,  before  exposure  and 
development,  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  especially  to  the  amateur 
who  prints  only  now  and  then.  Mr.  H.  C.  Moore,  of  Telluride.  Col., 
writes :  ''I  developed  some  prints  on  velox  paper  that  I  have  had  for  about 
three  years,  and  they  came  out  fine." 

We  may  add  that  we  have  to-day  exposed  and  developed  some  carbon 
velox  that  we  have  had  for  over  two  years,  kept  in  its  original  envelope, 
and  that  the  prints  are  in  every  respect  as  fine  as  we  got  from  the  paper 
on  its  arrival  direct  from  the  factory ;  which  says  a  good  deal  for  its  keep- 
ing qualities.  They  were  developed  with  the  velox  capsules  of  tolidol,  pre- 
pared by  the  Haller-Kemper  Company,  of  Chicago,  a  developer  that  the 
longer  and  the  more  frequently  we  employ,  the  better  we  like.  The  only 
fault  we  have  with  tolidol  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  it  is,  and  we  do 
like  to  know  what  we  work  with. 

Carbon  or  Pigment  Printing. — ^Whatever  we  may  say  about,  and 
however  much  we  may  employ  other  printing  methods,  we  hold  very 
strongly  that,  for  many  purposes  at  least,  nothing  can  approach  carbont: 
and  we  shall  never  consider  our  mission  accomplished  till  we  have  induced 
photographers  generally  to  at  least  adopt  it  as  one  of  their  methods. 

We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  that  the  king  of  carbon  printers,  the 
London  Autotype  Company,  of  74  New  Oxford  street,  W.,  have  issued 
two  little  books  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  photographer. 
They  are  "Carbon  Printing  in  the  Tropics,"  by  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse, 
and  "First  Steps  in  Autotype  Printing,"  by  the  company  itself.  The  first 
includes  the  results  of  the  Colonel's  experience  in  India,  and  should  be 
especially  useful  to  workers  during  our  dog-days ;  and  the  second  is  the 
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outcome  of  a  knowledge  that  includes  everything  that  is  known  of  pig- 
ment printintj.  Eighteen  cents  will  pay  for  both,  with  the  necessary  ad- 
dition for  postage,  and  they  will  be  found  well  worth  sending  for. 

Plate- HACKING  Frame. — We  have  often  and  strongly  urged  the 
backing  of  plates,  and  suggested  several  methods  by  which  it  might  be 
easily  accomplished ;  but  the  best  that  we  have  seen  is  the  backing  frame 
designed  by  Mr.  Avery,  and  recently  put  on  the  British  market. 


The  cut  explains  itself,  and  shows  how  easily  a  dozen  plates  may  be 
backed  in  a  few  minutes,  without  soiling  the  fingers  or  touching  the  film 
side. 

Pl.\te  Backing. — A  German  exchange  recommends  the  following 
backing,  which  should  be  both  convenient  and  effective.  Dissolve  by  a 
gentle  heat  30  parts  of  castile  soap,  scraped  to  powder,  in  600  parts  of 
alcohol,  and  add  six  parts  each  of  erythrosine  and  aurine.  It  may  be 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  dries  almost  as 
fast  as  laid  on,  and  is  easily  removed  by  a  moist  cloth  before  development. 
We  have  tried  it  and  find  it  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

The  Eastman  Company  has  gained  another  victory;  this  time  in 
France.  A  certain  Dr.  Krugener  and  M.  A.  Schmand,  having  issued  a 
circular  stating  that  their  manufactures  surpassed  the  Kodak  apparatus, 
and  in  other  way  making  unfavorable  comparisons,  were  brought  before 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  in  Paris,  declared  guilty  of  unfair  competition, 
prohibited  from  printing  or  distributing  circulars  in  any  way  alluding 
to  the  Kodak,  under  a  penalty  of  50  francs  for  each  infraction,  amerced 
in  1 ,500  francs  as  damages,  and  ordered  to  spend  350  francs  in  advertising 
the  decision  in  the  newspapers.  They  know  how  to  do  some  things  better 
in  France. 

Potassium  Chldroplatinite. — M.  Vezes,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  France,  gives  the  following  sim  pie  methcd  of  pre- 
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paring   this  salt,  now  so   largely  used   in  photography,  and   hitherto 
prepared  in  so  roundabout  a  way. 

To  a  quantity  of  water  is  added  chloroplatinate  considerably  in  excess 
of  what  it  will  dissolve  even  at  the  boiling  point;  and  to  this  is  added, 
molecule  for  molecule,  neutral  potassium  oxalate ;  say  37  parts  of  the  crys- 
tallized salt  to  each  100  parts  of  the  chloroplatinate.  If  the  mixture  is 
now  raised  to  the  boiling  point  the  oxalate  will  dissolve,  react  on  the 
dissolved  platinate  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  yellow 
platinate  solution  will  assume  the  bright  red  of  the  platinate.  If  ebulition 
is  continued  the  undissolved  platinate  will  gradually  dissolve,  be  con- 
verted into  platinite  which,  on  cooling,  will  be  deposited  in  perfectly 
pure  crystals,  to  the  extent,  if  evaporation  has  been  carried  far  enough, 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  quantity;  and  the  addition  of  alcohol 
to  the  mother  liquor  will  precipitate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
salt. 

The  Jolly  Method  of  Color  Photography  is  apparently  going 
far  ahead  of  its  contemporary  in  Chicago.  While  the  exploiters  of  the 
latter  are  apparently  content  with  sending  out  poetical  effusions,  the 
former  is  undergoing  a  considerable  commercial  exploitation ;  and  its  in- 
ventor has  recently  patented  an  improvement  by  which  the  slightly 
objectionable  linear  appearance  of  the  colored  image  is  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  removed. 

Briefly  stated  the  improvement  consists  in  placing  on  the  positive  the 
line  screen,  or  on  an  independent  film  a  transparent  linear  pattern  in 
relief,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  so  refract  the  lines  in  color  as  to  practically 
-obliterate  them  and  give  to  the  image  the  desired  homogeneous  appear- 
ance. 

Duplicating  Negatives  or  Positives. — Elsewhere  we  have  noticed 
the  suggestion  of  the  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  as  to  the 
making  of  positives  direct  in  the  camera,  and  now  we  clip  from  Photo- 
graphy the  following  account  of  the  editor's  experience,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  duplicate  either  negatives  or  positives : 

"Wishing  to  make  a  reversed  negative,  we  proceeded  after  a  few  trials 
on  the  follow^ing  lines :  An  Ilford  black-tone  lantern  plate  was  exposed 
behind  the  negative  at  twelve  inches  from  a  gas  flame  for  thirty  seconds. 
This  would  have  erred  on  the  side  of  over-exposure  had  we  been  intend- 
ing to  make  a  lantern  slide.  It  was  then  developed  with  pyro-soda 
until  well  through  to  the  back ,  rinsed,  and  placed  at  once  in  a  three  per 
<*ent.  solution  of  ammonium  persulphate. 

"It  was  left  in  this  until  the  deepest  shadows  were  seen  to  be  practi- 
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cally  clear  glass,  and  was  then  again  well  washed.  To  make  quite  sure,  it 
was  next  exposed,  back  and  front,  to  a  gas  flame  for  half  a  minute,  and 
developed  once  more  in  pyro-soda.  A  negative  was  obtained  in  which 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  more  veil  in  the  shadows  than  it  is  advisable 
to  have  in  ordinary  practice  in  negative  taken  direct — certainly  not 
enough  to  retard  printing  to  any  serious  extent. 

"The  process  is  simple,  speedy,  and  effective,  and  we  recommend  those 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  make  a  reversed  negative  occasionally  to  try 
it.  It  should  prove  of  considerable  use  in  making  enlarged  or  reduced 
negatives  in  the  camera  at  one  operation,  as  it  is  both  simple  and  certain." 


The  Battle  of  the  Toning  Baths, 

[We  extract  this  from  TA^  British  Journal  of  Photography^  and  direct  the  special  attention  of 
our  readers  to  it.  both  because  Professor  Burton  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  autboritie  s,  and  bc> 
cause  it  fully  corroborates  our  oft  repeated  declaration  that  prints  intelligently  toned  in  a  suit- 
able combined  bath  are  at  least  as  permanent  as  those  toned  bv  any  other  fsrold  method.] 

D  Y  the  last  batch  of  issues  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  that 
has  come  to  hand  at  the  remote  place  whence  I  write,  I  see  that  the 
batttle  of  the  toning  baths  for  gelatino-cbloride,  and  gelatino-citro-chlo- 
ride  printing  papers,  known  by  various  trade  names,  some  of  which  names 
are  execrable,  rages  as  furiously  as  ever.  It  mostly  refers  to  the  old 
question  of  mixed  toning  and  fixing  versus  separate. 

What  I  have  just  read  makes  me  wish  to  put  before  your  readers  a 
method  of  combined  toning  and  fixing  which  reduces  the  producing  of 
gelatino-chloride  prints  to  the  greatest  simplicity  possible.  I  have  pub- 
lished the  process  before  now,  in  fact  when  I  first  worked  it  out, just  about 
twelve  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  paper  referred  to  was  very  little  used, 
there  being,  if  I  remember  rightly,  but  one  brand  on  the  market.  I  could 
not  then,  however,  say  of  it  what  I  can  now,  namely,  that  it  gives  more 
permanent  results  than  any  single  bath  that  I  have  ever  used,  or  than  any 
separate  baths  either.  Of  course  I  speak  comparatively  when  I  use  the 
word  "permanent,"  for  no  silver  print  can  be  called  permanent  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  the  word. 

When  it  is  said  that  some  single  print  on  silver  paper — ^albumenized 
for  example  — has  kept  for  thirty  years  without  showing  any  sign  of  falling 
off,  no  proof  of  permanency  in  any  sense  of  the  word  is  given ;  but  when 
it  is  statefl,  as  I  can  state  of  prints  toned  and  fixed  by  my  bath,  that  on 
various  kinds  of  paper,  between  the  time  of  twelve  years  ago  and  half  a 
year  or  so  since,  many  hundreds  in  number,  not  one  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
faded,  and  only  a  few  have  "gone  yellow  in  the  whites,"  at  least  a  strong 
presumption  of  comparative  permanency  is  made  out. 
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Another  reason  for  presuming  permanency,  in  the  case  of  the  results 
of  the  bath  that  I  advocate,  is  that  the  prints  fade  less  under  the  influence 
of  a  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  than  those  toned  by  other  baths,  and 
this,  I  believe,  simply  for  the  reason  that  more  gold  is  deposited.  The 
bath  is  not  a  cheap  one.  It  takes  more  gold  to  tone  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
it  than  with  any  other  bath  I  know  of ;  but  it  is  many  years  since  I  stated 
in  these  columns  the  opinion  that  toning  baths  economical  in  gold  were 
by  no  means  to  be  encouraged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  used  the 
most  gold,  so  long  as  that  gold  was  all  deposited  on  the  image. 

The  general  principles  of  the  particular  bath  I  refer  to  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  very  strong  solution  of  hypo,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  prints 
are  thoroughly  fixed  before  the  toning  is  finished. 

2.  A  comparatively  strong  solution  of  gold,  otherwise  the  toning  is 
intolerably  slow. 

3.  The  neutrality  or  slight  alkalinity  of  the  bath,  to  be  maintained 
even  if  an  acid  paper  is  used. 

4.  The  same  solution  never  to  be  used  twice. 

My  formula  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  by  way  of  improve- 
n)ent,  and  has  also  been  more  or  less  altered  for  different  kinds  of  paper. 
I  have  not  with  me  the  notes  of  all  these  modifications,  but  give  below 
instructions  for  the  use  of  what  may  be  considered  a  typical  bath.  The 
paper  is  to  be  printed  a  little  deeper  than  for  most  toning  baths. 

Hypo 2  ounces. 

Borax 80  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold 2  grains.* 

Water,  up  to 8  ounces. 

To  this  is  added,  say,  30  or  40  grains  of  powdered  chalk.  This 
does  not  dissolve  unless  the  bath  tends  to  become  acid.  Otherwise  it 
remains  as  an  inert  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  It  might  seem  that 
such  a  powder  would  be  likely  to  "dirty"  the  faces  of  the  prints ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not. 

The  bath  should  be  used  at  as  near  65"*  F.  temperature  as  possible. 

The  prints  are  taken  unwashed,  as  they  have  come  from  the  printing 
frames,  and  are  placed  dry,  face  downwards,  in  the  solution.  The  rest  of 
the  process  is  the  usual  one.  The  color  is  judged  of  best  by  looking 
through  the  prints.    As  all  sensitiveness  is  lost  in  a  very  short  time,  gen- 

•  This  quantity  is  variable.  In  the  first  place,  the  so-called  chloride  of  gold  of  commerce  is 
very  variable  as  reffarda  the  quantity  of  gold  contained.  I  assume  here  the  use  of  the  best 
make,  containing  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  metallic  gold.  Then,  different  papers  need 
different  quantities  of  gold,  and  still  again  it  is  evident  that  a  delicate  vignette  needs  very  much 
less  gold  than  a  print  with  dark  shadows,  the  image  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  paper.  The 
matter  is  verv  simple,  however.  If  two  grains  Involves  very  slow  toning,  the  quantity  is  to  be 
increased.    Three  grains  Is  nearly  always  sufficient. 
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erally  about  a  minute,  daylight  may  be  used ;  but  I  should  fear  to  use  it 
very  strong  lest  the  hypo-silver  solution  should  be  acted  on  by  light  on 
the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  time  of  toning  should  be  about  ten  minutes. 
I  generally  tone  to  a  very  deep  brown.  A  purple  can  be  got  with  some 
papers,  but  I  have  very  seldom,  in  fact,  I  suppose,  I  should  say  never,  been 
able  to  get  a  good  actual  black. 

The  quantity  of  solution  for  given  area  of  paper  is  so  small  that  there 
is,  say,  only  half  that  originally  mixed  when  a  batch  of  prints  has  been 
toned,  but  this  depends  greatly  on  the  thickness  of  the  paper ;  of  course, 
this  is  worth  keeping  for  residues  by  those  who  work  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  make  gold  residues  a  matter  of  consideration.  A  first  washing- 
water  would  certainly  also  contain  some  gold,  but  I  have  never  gone  into 
this  refinement.  Of  course,  a  thorough  washing  is  needed  afterwards, 
and  a  hardening  bath  may  be  used  if  it  is  found  necessary. 

I  ought  to  state  that  a  couple  of  years  or  so  ago  I  sent  a  sample  of 
prints,  toned  by  the  process  I  have  described,  to  one  of  the  makers  of 
printing-out  papers  having,  I  believe,  a  very  large  sale.  The  firm  an- 
swered to  the  effect  that  the  tone  was  admirable,  but  that  the  whites  were 
impure — ^were  yellows,  in  fact,  not  whites.  Well,  I  could  not  see  the  yel- 
low on  simply  looking  at  the  prints,  nor  could  any  of  several  people  I 
referred  to  see  it,  though  one  of  them  was  a  professional  painter. 

We  all  could,  however,  see  a  slight  yellow  tinge  by  contrast  when  a 
sheet  of  pure  white  "double  cream-laid  note  paper"  was  superposed  over 
one  half  of  the  print.  On,  however,  washing,  fixing,  washing  again,  and 
drying  a  piece  of  the  very  same  brand  of  printing-out  paper,  there  was  no 
comparative  yellowness  to  be  seen  as  regards  the  prints;  but  this  paper 
itself  was  slightly  yellow  in  comparison  with  the  pure  white  note  paper. 
It  is  true  that  the  printing-out  paper  was  not  brand  new  in  either  case. 
Brand  new  printing-out  paper  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  Far  East ;  but  it  had 
not  been  kept  for  nearly  the  limit  of  keeping  time  mentioned  by  the 
makers. 

I  may  mention  that  the  makers  stated  their  inability  to  tone  with  my 
bath  at  all.  The  reason  was  simple;  they  had  used  just  four  times  the 
quantity  of  water  that  I  recommended !  I  have  used  a  great  deal  of  their 
paper  since,  and  have  not  altered  my  concentrated  bath. 

As  to  yellowness  again.  I  cannot  consider  a  yellowness  so  slight  as  to 
be  imperceptible  except  by  comparison  with  an  exceptionally  white  paper 
to  be  of  any  consequence  at  all.  Indeed,  I  know  no  reason,  why  yellow- 
ness should  not  be  encouraged  in  many  cases,  except  that  the  yellow  shade 
so  often  seen  on  old  silver  prints  is  an  unpleasant  one. 

A  pure  white  paper  is  generally  avoided  in  the  case  of  etchings,  photo- 
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gravures,  and  in  many  other  cases  of  art  work.  The  large  quantities  of 
paper  exported  from  this  country  (Japan)  to  Europe  and  America  are 
none  of  them  pure  white.  When  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  was  in  Japan  a 
couple  of  years  or  so  ago,  he  examined  all  samples  of  Japanese  paper  he 
could  get  hold  of,  and  chose  for  water-color  work  one  with  a  decidedly 
yellow  tinge. 

I  may  say  that,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  prints  toned  by  my  bath  have 
been  turned  out  "yellow  in  the  whites"  or  have  become  so,  it  has  been 
because  there  has  not  been  enough  hypo  in  the  solution,  or  that  the  prints 
have  been  allowed  to  stick  together.  I  think  there  has  not  been  a  case  of 
this  yellowness  when  the  manipulations  have  all  actually  been  my  own. 

I  have  known  no  case  of  double  toning  except  in  attempt  to  get  a  pure 
black — ^attempts  which,  as  already  indicated,  have  been  failures. 

W.  K.  Burton. 
♦^^^ — 

The  United  States  Patent  System. 

'THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  photographic  apparatus  or  material  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Davis,  through  whom  we  receive  our  monthly  list  of  photographic 
patents,  trade-marks  and  designs. 

A  United  States  patent  gives  to  the  patentee  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture,  use,  and  sell  his  invention  or  the  product  thereof,  for  a  period 
of  seventeen  years ;  and  the  following  are  the  main  conditions  on  which 
such  patents  are  granted. 

First.  That  the  applicant  be  the  first  and  original  inventor  of  the  de- 
vice sought  to  be  protected. 

Second.  That  the  device  sought  to  be  protected  has  not  been  in  public 
use  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  filing 
the  patent  application. 

Third.  That  the  device  shall  not  have  been  patented  nor  described 
in  any  printed  publication,  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  for  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application. 

There  are  other  less  important  conditions  which  are  more  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  and  rarely  concern  the  United  States  inventor.  As  to  the  first 
requirement,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  inventor  must  make  the  applica- 
tion in  his  own  name.  But  the  patent  is  not  always  granted  to  the  first 
inventor.  It  happens  frequently  that  the  applications  of  rival  inventors 
meet  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  in  that  case  the  patent  is  awarded  to  the 
first  inventor  only  upon  his  showing  that  he  has  been  diligent  in  perfect- 
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ing  his  device  and  in  filing  his  application  for  patent.  Lack  of  diligence 
is  only  legally  excusable  in  case  of  extreme  illness,  poverty,  insanity,  etc. 
No  mere  excuse  that  that  application  was  delayed  by  '*press  of  business/* 
or  in  perfecting  other  inventions,  will  prevail  in  a  priority  contest.  It  has 
been  held  in  some  decisions  in  priority  contests  that  in  case  the  inventor 
is  too  poor  to  carry  on  experiments  and  make  the  application,  any  efforts 
he  may  make  to  raise  the  money  will  be  considered  in  his  favor. 

As  to  the  second  requirement,  it  simply  means  that  if  public  use  or 
sale  of  the  device  has  taken  placfe  more  than  two  years  before  filing  the 
application  the  patent  will  be  invalid. 

The  third  requirement  means  that  if  the  device  has  been  disclosed  in 
a  printed  publication  or  a  patent  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  more  than 
two  years  prior  to  filing  the  application  the  patent  will  be  declared  in- 
valid upon  proof  thereof. 

Another  requirement  (which  most  concerns  foreign  inventors,  how- 
ever), is  that  the  application  must  be  filed  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  within  sez'cn  months  of  the  filing  of  any  foreign  patent  application. 

The  substance  of  this  is  that  it  behooves  inventors  to  be  diligent  in  per- 
fecting their  rights,  by  filing  their  patent  applications  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  for  in  no  matter  is  delay  so  fatal  as  in  patent  matters.  As 
a  general  thing  any  reasonable  delay  is  permitted  after  the  application  is 
filed,  but  all  delay  is  dangerous  that  takes  place  before  filing  the  applica- 
tion. 

WHO    MAY    PROCURE    PATEN  IS    AND    WHAT    MAY    BE    PATENTED. 

Any  person,  whether  citizen  or  alien,  who  is  in  possession  of  any  new 
and  useful  art  or  process,  manufacture,  machine,  composition  of  matter, 
or  any  improvement  thereof,  may  obtain  letters  patent.  The  inventor 
should  make  the  application  in  his  own  name.  Where  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  the  inventors  the  application  should  be  made  in  their  joint  names. 
In  case  it  is  desired  that  the  patent  issue  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  name 
of  another,  a  purchaser,  for  instance,  the  inventor  m^v  execute  an  assign- 
ment to  that  effect.  Should  the  inventor  die  before  making  the  applica* 
lion,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  apply  for  the  patent. 

PRELIMINARY    STEPS. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  patents  now  granted,  there  being 
about  650,000,  it  is  invariably  the  safer  rule  to  employ  an  attorney  to  have 
the  Patent  Office  records  searched  before  filing  an  application.  An  at- 
torney usually  charges  $5.00  for  this  search.  The  Patent  Office  will  not 
make  a  search  until  the  application  is  filed.  There  are  now  about  2,050 
patents  granted  for  photographic  apparatus,  divided  up  into  fifty-four 
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sub-classes,  not  including  photographic  coin  controlled  apparatus  and 
photometers,  classified  in  other  divisions.  Copies  of  these  patents  may 
be  had  for  five  cents  each,  by  applying  direct  to  the  Patent  Office,  but 
specific  data  must  be  given  in  applications  for  copies.  Stamps  not  re- 
ceivable. 

COST    OF    patent. 

First  government  fee,  payable  when  the  application  is  filed,  is  $15.00, 
and  the  final  government  fee,  due  when  the  application  is  allowed,  is 
$20.00,  six  months  being  allowed  in  which  to  make  this  latter  payment. 
Models  are  not  now  required;  clear  line-drawings  made  according  to  a 
special  scale  being  sufficient. 

CAVEATS. 

A  caveat  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  an  incomplete  or  imperfect 
invention  while  the  inventor  is  experimenting,  but  a  caveat  should  only 
be  applied  for  when  the  invention  is  in  an  exceedingly  embryo  condition. 
The  duration  of  a  caveat  is  one  year,  but  it  may  be  renewed  as  long  as 
desired.    The  government  fee  is  $10.00  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

DESIGNS,    TRADE-MARKS    AND    LABELS. 

The  Patent  Office  also  grants  what  are  called  design  patents,  covering 
new  patterns  for  textile  fabrics,  wall-paper,  etc.,  and  new  shapes  of  articles 
of  manufacture,  these  patents  being  granted  for  three  and  one-half  years 
or  seven  years  or  fourteen  years,  the  government  fees  being  respectively 
$10.00,  $15.00  and  $30.00.  It  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  registration 
of  trade-marks,  the  registration  fee  for  each  of  which  is  $25.00,  and  of 
labels  and  prints,  the  government  fee  for  copyrighting  these  latter  being 
$6.00  each. 

PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    PATENT    OFFICE. 

The  Patent  Office  publishes  for  free  distribution  several  pamphlets 
containing  the  patent  laws  and  laws  relating  to  the  registration  of  trade- 
marks and  labels.  It  also  publishes  a  roster  of  patent  attorneys  entitled 
to  practice  before  the  Patent  Office,  this  being  sold  at  five  cents  a  copy. 
It  publishes  weekly  the  Official  Gazette,  ten  cents  a  copy,  $5.00  a  year; 
contains  claims  and  cuts  of  all  patents,  designs  and  trade-marks,  and  lists 
of  labels  and  prints  copyrighted  each  week. 

EXTENDING    PATENT,    TRADE-MARK    AND    LABEL    LAWS   TO    OUR    NEW 

POSSESSIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  an  order  that  in  territory  subject  to 
military  government  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  owners  of  patents, 
including  design  patents,  which  have  been  issued  or  which  may  hereafter 
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be  issued,  and  owners  of  trade-marks,  prints,  and  labels,  duly  registered 
in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  grant  of  patents  and  to  the  registration  of  trade-marks, 
prints,  and  labels,  shall  receive  the  protection  accorded  them  in  the  United 
States  under  said  laws ;  and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  secured  by  law- 
ful issue  of  a  patent  or  by  registration  of  a  trade-mark,  print,  or  label,  shall 
subject  the  persons  or  party  guilty  of  such  infringement  to  the  liabilities 
created  and  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  said 
matters ;  Provided,  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  patent,  or  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  registration  of  the  trade-mark,  print  or  label,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  governor-general  of  the  island  wherein  such  protection  is 
desired ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  rights  of  property  in  patents  and 
trade-marks  secured  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  ceded  territory,  to  persons  under  the  Spanish  laws,  shall  be 
respected  in  said  territory,  the  same  as  if  such  laws  were  in  full  force  and 
effect. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

lyj  OTHING  in  the  whole  range  of  photographic  literature  puzzles  me 
^  more  than  the  frequency  with  which  the  question  of  lo  per  cent,  solu- 
tions bobs  up,  and  the  statements  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  an  accu- 
rate lo  per  cent,  solution.  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Amateur  Phot og- 
rapher  it  is  dealt  with  in  three  different  places,  and  even  the  usually  very 
clear  sighted  editor,  in  one  of  them  becomes  hazy  over  the  changes  in 
volume  on  dilution. 

Surely  the  thing  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  A  lo  per  cent,  solution, 
from  a  photographer's  point  of  view,  is  one  that  in  each  ten  minims  by 
measure  contains  one  minim  of  a  liquid  or  one  grain  of  a  solid.  To 
make  such  a  solution  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  cypher  to  the  number 
of  grains  or  minims,  and  when  the  material  is  dissolved  fill  up  to  that 
quantity.  Neither  change  in  volume  or  dilution,  nor  indeed  anything 
else  has  anything  to  do  with  it ;  although  a  rise  or  fall  in  temperature  will 
have  a  trifling  effect,  but  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice. 
Every  photographer  should  work  intelligently,  and  know  what  he  is 
working  with,  and  instead  of  the  so  much  of  No.  i  and  so  much  of  No.  2, 
should  know  just  how  many  grains  or  minims  will  be  required  to  produce 
any  particular  result.  Then  he  should,  wherever  possible,  employ  lo  per 
cent,  solutions;  because  whatever  number  of  grains  or  minims  he  may 
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require,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  cypher  to  that  number  and  measure 
out  that  quantity. 


It  is  a  pity  that  anyone  should  go  to  the  Patent  Office  with  anything 
connected  with  photography  who  has  not  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the 
journals.  A  case  in  point  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  A.  A.  P. 
Among  the  patents  there  recorded  is  one  granted  to  L.  H.  Wallace, 
assigned  to  the  Gundlach  Optical  Co.,  for  a  mirror  to  be  hinged  to  the 
focusing  frame,  and  with  a  hood  to  exclude  the  light,  in  which  hood 
there  is  a  lens  or  eye-piece.  It  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  has  not  been  new 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  been  described  again  and 
again  in  the  journals. 


The  British  Biograph  Co.  has  made  a  record  in  the  rapid  taking  and 
exhibition  of  a  horse  race  that  will  be  hard  to  beat.  The  race,  the  Grand 
National,  on  the  Liverpool  course,  was  started  at  3 :3s  p.  m. ;  ten  minutes 
later  the  operators,  one  of  whom  was  W.  K.  L.  Dickson,  who  used  to  be 
our  Edison's  right  hand  man,  with  the  exposed  film  in  their  pocket, 
jumped  into  a  wagon  drawn  by,  according  to  its  owner,  the  fastest  horse 
in  Liverpool,  and  covered  the  five  miles  between  the  tourse  and  the  rail- 
way station  in  exactly  twenty-two  minutes ,  the  train,  even  although  an 
express,  having  waited  the  odd  two  minutes  for  them. 

On  the  train  there  was  a  special  car  fitted  up  as  a  dark  room,  with 
water  tanks  and  the  big  developing  drum ;  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
London,  at  8  :is,  the  film  was  developed,  and  through  the  constant  revolu- 
tion of  the  drum,  nearly  dry.  At  the  station  they  were  met  by  a  large 
furniture  van,  which  quickly  took  them  to  the  laboratory,  where  the 
positive  was  printed,  developed,  dried,  and  exhibited  to  an  admiring 
palace  full  of  spectators  at  11:10,  just  seven  hours  and  twentv-five 
minutes  after  the  race  was  started,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 


♦  -  * 


I  hope  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  will  for- 
give me,  but  I  cannot  help  uttering  a  mild  protest  against  one  of  the  sen- 
tences in  his  notice  of  the  ludicrous  absurdities  contained  in  the  paper  on 
"The  Modem  Problem  in  Photography,"  read  by  Mr.  Romyn  Hitch- 
cock, before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He,  (the  editor)  says:  "The  Hitchcock  theory  of  color  photography  is 
just  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  should  expect  a  fairly  clever  amateur  to  put 
forward  after  a  year's  dabbling  in  photography."  I  don't  know  much 
about  the  calibre  of  the  modem  British  amateur  and  cannot  speak  for  him. 
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but  have  studied  the  American  variety  from  all  points  of  view,  and  while 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  he  has  a  very  great  deal  to  learn,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one,  and  most  certainly  do  not  know  one,  with  a  head 
sufficiently  empty  to  evolve  such  a  theory,  or  to  swallow  it  when  evolved 
by  another.  That  the  paper  found  its  way  into  an  American  photographic 
journal  is  a  pity,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  my  good  friend  of  the  B.  J. 
should  so  libel  the  "clever  amateur." 


American  Interchange  Slides, 

MONTREAL  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  fifty  slides  from  this  club  are  contributed  by  eight  members,  and  on  the 
whole  they  are  disappointing.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  may  be  characterized 
as  of  a  high  class  of  professional  slide  work— clean,  clear  and  sharp,  but  without  a 
suggestion  of  atmosphere,  and  utterly  false  in  values,  including  only  dark,  half 
dark  and  light,  without  a  trace  of  middle  tint  and  half  light. 

A.  B.  Macfarlane  is  the  most  prolific,  showing  thirteen  slides,  of  which  ••  The 
Road  by  the  Stream,"  45,  is  probably  the  best.  Subject  and  light  are  admirable, 
and  the  shadows  on  the  water  effective,  but  the  road  is  simply  clear  glass,  as  is  also 
the  sky.  "Looking  Down  the  Niagara,"  18,  although  not  so  good  a  subject  is  a 
better  slide,  simply  because  it  is  sufficiently  fogged  to  lower  the  tone  of  what  with- 
out it  would  have  been  false  whites. 

R.  F.  Smith  sends  nine,  all  with  one  exception  pretty  to  look  at  through  a 
magnifier,  but  on  the  screen  flat  and  feeble,  from  lack  of  contrast.  The  exception 
is  "The  Start,"  29,  in  which  the  values  are  really  true,  and  the  sky  fine.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  h3\y  one  that  can  make  such  a  fine  slide  should  care  to  show 
the  others. 

George  W.  Davies  is  fairly  successful  with  night  work.  "A  Winter's  Night," 
50,  is  clever  and  effective,  and  in  a  style  unique.  **  Vigor  Square,  Illuminated,"  49, 
is  also  good,  and  especially  so  is  **  H.  M.  S.  Talbot,"  47.  His  efforts  are  highly 
creditable,  and  more  than  fairly  succes'jful,  but  ** Canadian  Blossoms,"  41,  is 
practically  a  failure,  so  feeble  that  on  the  screen  the  features  are  hardly  discernible. 
It  only  needed  longer  development  to  be  one  of  the  most  charming  slides  in  the  set. 

J.  H.  Fellows'  **  H  M.  S.  Renown,"  35  and  36,  have  both  fine  wavy  water,  and 
the  toning  down  of  the  sky  has  made  them  passable,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  beauty 
of  such  slides  depend  on  their  having  suitable  skies.  In  fact  they  should  not  be 
shown  without  them,  either  natural  or  printed  in. 

Nevil  N.  Evans  is  very  much  on  the  flat  and  gray  side,  most  of  his  slides  having 
neither  darks  or  half  darks,  and  his  skies  and  water  are  merely  bare  glass. 

A.  W.  Cole  is  in  the  same  boat.  His  subjects  are  well  selected,  and  the  nega- 
tives probably  faultless,  but  skies,  water,  roads,  and  indeed  everything  on  which 
light  falls,  are  in  the  slides  bare  glass.  Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  slides 
by  R.  Wilson.  Jr.,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  "Indian  Encampment,"  40, 
which  has  been  slightly  stained  to  a  yellowish  tone,  and  is  on  the  screen  less 
offensive. 

A.  G.  Lyman's  ••  Shrine  near  Quebeck,"  10,  is  hardly  as  sharp  as  the  subject 
requires,  but  a  fairly  good  slide.    *•  An  Old  Landmark,"  16,  is  an  interesting  subject 
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but  a  poor  slide,  too  white  and  gray,  but  one  that  longer  development  would  have 
made  satisfactory. 

THE  OTTAWA  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  slides  sent  by  this  club  are  credited  also  to  eij^ht  members,  and  are  more 
uneven  than  usual,  some  being  of  a  very  high  class  indeed,  while  others  are  far 
below  the  average. 

J.  A.  Keele  shows  sixteen,  some  of  which  had  better  been  withheld.  •*  The 
Baptistry,  Canterbury  Cathedral,"  46,  for  example,  is  simply  a  fiat  hazy  mass,  a 
confused  jumble  of  gray,  too  feeble  for  any  kind  of  light,  and  *'  Portions  of  the  East 
End,"  47,  is  as  bad,  but  from  a  diflferent  cause,  simply  white  and  black,  from  under 
exposure.  "  Durham  Cathedral,"  35,  is  a  fine  subject,  spoiled  as  a  slide,  from  under 
development.  **01d  Mill."  44,  is  a  very  fine  subject  utterly  ruined  by  bare  glass 
where  no  bare  glass  should  be. 

W.  J.  Topley  has  a  dozen,  all  very  far  above  the  average,  and  some  of  them 
nearly  perfect ;  indeed,  a  little  less  fear  of  fog,  a  little  more  development  would 
have  made  them  altogether  so.  Such  are  "St.  Marguerite  River,"  5,  and  ** Gov- 
ernment House."  8.  **Homath  Canyon,"  7,  is  in  every  respect  a  champion  slide, 
and,  with  one  exception,  by  tar  and  away  the  best  in  the  set. 

R.  B.  Whyte  shows  some  fine  portraits  with  just  a  tendency  to  flatness,  espe- 
cially **  Carrie,"  17.  Greater  contrast  would  have  been  a  wonderful  improvement. 
••A  Funny  Story,"  19,  is  much  better,  and  "Our  Wash  Lady,"  20,  is  brilliantly 
beautiful.  His  landscapes  are  all  on  the  bare  glass  side,  and  so  of  little  value, 
except  *'  A  Morning  at  Como,"  13,  which  is  as  near  perfection  as  anything  that  has 
ever  been  in  the  Interchange. 

W.  L.  B.  Ross'  "Water  Sprite,"  49,  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  nude,  and  a 
slide  in  which  the  values  are  more  nearly  true  than  99  of  every  100  slides  in  circu- 
lation. 

W.  Idr's  **  Squat ters*s  Homestead,"  50,  should  have  had  the  sky  toned  down  ; 
he  never  saw  a  sky  whiter  than  the  snow  under  it. 

J.  Wilson's  ••  Bit  of  the  Royal  Academj',"  26,  is  a  fine  slide.  "Moonlight,"  27, 
is  better,  and  also  a  picture  ;  but  "  Hoar  Frost,"  28,  is  flat.  Hoar  frost  should  have 
been  white,  not  g^ay. 

C.  M.  Wiggins'  "In  the  Daisy  Field,"  30,  is  a  pretty  subject,  that  would  have 
been  better  of  less  white  and  black.  Detail  in  white  dresses  is  essential  in  such  cases. 

C.  H.  Keeper  has  in  a  "  Winter  Scene,"  31,  a  fine  example  of  hoar  frost,  but 
the  bare  glass  in  32  is  a  serious  fault. 

All  in  all,  the  pictorial  qualities  of  the  Ottawa  slides  are  fully  up  to  the  average 
—perhaps  a  little  above  it,  and  a  few  of  the  members  are  getting  an  approach  to 
true  values  ;  but  there  is  still  too  much,  far  too  much  bare  glass,  where  there 
should  be  the  very  next  to  none. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticiBm  -  not  more /Aan  one  at  a  //'m^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicoL,  Ttofra  Centre^  N.  K,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
retam  posta^re ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  repro- 
duce any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.  1 


416.  E.  L.  Marshall. — "  Hemlock  Falls  "  is  a  meaningless  jumble  of  what  seems 
to  be  masses  of  rock  and  splatches  of  white  paper.     The  subject  might  be  interest- 
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ing  if  taken  from  a  suitable  point  of  view,  properly  focused  and  sufficiently  exposed, 
but  this  is  none  of  these. 

417.  Barbara  Channel. — "All  Gone!*'  A  child  seated  on  the  step  of  a  stair 
looking  into  a  saucer  which  a  cat  has  apparently  just  emptied,  is  a  little  gem.  and 
although  only  a  snapshot,  is  truer  in  values  than  nine-tenths  of  the  pictures  that  come 
to  us.  The  expression  of  disappointment  on  the  child's  face,  and  of  innocence  on 
that  of  the  cat.  are  both  so  admirable  and  the  photography  so  excellent,  that  we  may 
reproduce  it. 

418.  Geo.  Archer's  **  Woodsy"  is  a  subject  of  no  particular  interest,  neither 
sharply  focused  nor  sufficiently  exposed. 

419.  E.  M.  Miller. — From  a  number  of  prints,  the  result  of  a  trip  to  Eureka 
Springs,  we  select  for  notice  "The  Drive  to  the  Onyx  Cave."  All  the  others  are 
topographical,  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  locality,  and  some  of  the 
wonders  of  nature's  works,  but  this  might  have  been  found  in  almost  any  locality 
by  one  looking  for  a  picture,  and  knowing  it  when  he  saw  it.  It  possesses  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  a  picture  except  the  most  valuable — true  tonality.  The  expos- 
ure has  been  so  short  that  to  get  detail  in  the  darks  development  has  had  to  be 
pushed  till  middle  tints  and  half  lights  are  all  high  lights.  That  is.  that  stones, 
sand,  one  side  of  tree  trunks,  etc.,  are  all  simply  white.  A  longer  exposure  and 
careful  development  would  have  made  this  a  really  fine  picture.     We  shall  repro- 

>  duce  it  as  a  valuable  lesson. 

420.  A.  W.  Knowles. — "  A  Quiet  Spot "  is  a  very  good  photog^raph  of  a  very  unin- 
teresting subject.  Rocks  and  foliage,  neither  picturesque  nor  suggestive,  are  not 
worth  wasting  such  exceptionally  fine  photography  on. 

421.  A.  W.  Margedant. — "  Easter  Greetings"  is  not  much  of  a  success.  A  num- 
ber of  plants  of  various  sizes,  a  basket  of  fruit  and  a  statue  of  a  child;  but  they  seem 
huddled  together  without  conveying  any  idea  of  system  or  method,  are  not  so 
sharply  focused  as  such  subjects  should  be,  and  not  evenly  lighted,  the  basket  on 
the  right  being  little  more  than  white  paper,  and  the  flowerpot,  etc. ,  on  the  left 
almost  black.  For  success  in  this  kind  of  work  there  must  be  careful,  well  consid- 
ered arrangement,  suitable  lighting,  sharp  focusing  and  orthochromatic  plates  and 
color  filter. 

422.  T.  S.  Romans. — "The  Calm  Before  the  Storm"  is  good,  very  good,  with 
only  one  little  fault — a  rather  low  horizon,  which  makes  it  slightly  top  heavy.  Before 
reproducing  it  we  would  fain  trim  off  one-third  of  the  sky,  but  unfortunately  we 
should  thereby  sacrifice  the  best  bits  of  the  fine  cloudland.  About  a  fifth  additional 
foreground  would  have  been  a  great  improvement. 

423.  O.  S.  LiQNiN. — "Napping"  is  fairly  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  nearly  far  enough.  Portions  of  two  cats  resting  on  nothing  and  with  nothing 
behind  them  but  blackness.  Try  it  again,  but  arrange  the  light  and  expose  long 
enough  to  show  that  the  pussies  are  whole  and  lying  on  something,  rather  than  only 
bits  floating  in  darkness. 

424.  J.  M.  Hurst. — "Rustic  Bridge"  is  of  excellent  technique,  a  nearly  perfect 
photograph  of  the  "record  of  fact"  kind;  and  as  a  picture,  a  perfect  example  of 
"  how  not  to  doit."  The  bridge  forms  a  horizontal  line  right  across  the  print,  and 
vertical  lines  are  repeated  about  a  dozen  times  by  branchless  trunks,  and  to  crown 
all,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  if  worse  could  be,  three  figures  are  placed  at  about 
■equal  distances  along  the  bridge.  There  is  fine  material  here  for  a  picture,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  make  a  worse  use  of  it. 
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425.  J.  F.  Williams. — The  unnamed  print  is  of  the  **  impressionist "  order,  and  a 
little  more  pronounced  than  we  are  inclined  to  favor;  but  it  has  some  good  qualities, 
especially  the  somewhat  rare  one  of  fine  atmosphere.  A  sheet  of  water  with  foli- 
age clad  banks  that  meet  in  the  distance,  and  beyond  them  probably  a  range  of 
hills;  but  from  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus  for  the  work,  very  much 
dwarfed.  The  arrangement  is  satisfactory  and  the  atmosphere  effective,  but  the 
tone  is  rather  low,  and  the  result,  as  a  whole,  rather  monotonous.  We  think  slight 
intensification  of  the  negative  would  be  an  improvement;  and  although '*  sugges- 
tion and  not  depiction'*  is  a  good  motto  within  limits,  the  limits  in  this  have  been 
just  a  little  stretched.  If  you  will  intensify  the  negative  and  send  us  a  print  from 
it  we  shall  reproduce  one  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  as  an  object  lesson. 

426.  W.  K.  Mitchell. — **  By  the  Wissahickon"  in  selection  and  point  of  view  is 
very  good;  indeed,  could  not  have  been  better,  and,  properly  photographed,  would 
have  been  a  charming  little  picture.  The  exposure  has  been  too  short,  resulting  in 
too  much  white  and  black,  and  the  perspective  is  apparently  very  false,  from  the 
employment  of  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus.  When  you  get  a  suitable  lens,  and 
learn  to  expose  long  enough  to  get  true  values  you  will  do  good  work ;  but  never 
send  out  a  print  with  a  white  paper  sky. 

427.  Mrs,  a.  a.  Emery. — **  Moss  Glen  Falls"  is  a  fine  subject  not  well  photo- 
graphed. The  contrast  between  the  right  and  left  sides  is  painful,  the  one  being  so 
dark  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess  the  nature  of  the  foliage,  and  the  other  as  if  dusted 
over  with  chalk.  Such  a  subject  can  be  successfully  photographed  only  by  carefully 
studying  it  out,  and  finding  the  hour  at  which  the  light  is  suitable,  and  then  exposing 
long  enough  to  admit  of  detail  in  the  shadows  coming  out,  before  the  lights  and  half 
lights  have  been  developed  to  opacity.  A  negative  that  reproduces  dark  foliage 
whiter  than  the  white  foam  of  the  fall  is  not  worth  printing. 

428.  Chris.  E.  Tingley.— **  Tommy  T."  is  a  style  of  lighting  that  is  not  artistic, 
and  which  we  do  not  like.  A  head  3^  n  2)^,  one  side  simply  white  paper  without  a 
trace  of  texture,  and  the  other  as  nearly  black  as  may  well  be,  without  being  black 
altogether.  If  this  was  what  you  intended  you  have  succeeded  admirably;  but  a 
different  method  of  lighting,  or  an  exposure  long  enough  to  have  given  the  neces- 
sary detail  on  the  left  long  before  the  right  got  absolutely  opaque,  would  have  given 
a  very  much  better  result. 

429.  Louis  T.  Lunzen. — "The  Day  Is  Done"  is  a  fine  subject,  beautifully 
arranged  and  photographed,  and  with  careful  and  suitable  printing  could  be  made  a 
really  fine  picture.  The  effect  of  the  retiring  light  on  the  horizon  is  exquisite,  but 
the  cloud  masses  on  the  left  and  the  sky  on  the  upper  right  are  so  dark  as  to  be 
inc  nsistent  with  the  lower  luminosity,  and  so  absolutely  false.  Pale  yellow  var- 
nish on  the  back  of  the  negative  where  necessary,  or  dodging  the  print,  would  effect 
a  cure,  and  if  you  send  a  print  so  cured  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 
If  you  send,  mark  it  429. 

430.  Vere  Goold. — **The  Grotto  "  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  but  as  a  photo- 
graph it  could  hardly  have  been  worse.  The  exposure  has  been  so  insufficient  that 
development  has  had  to  be  pushed  till  every  leaf,  and  indeed  everything  on  which 
light  was  falling,  is  simply  white  paper.  It  is  well  worth  trying  again,  and  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  but  you  must  expose  long  enough  to  get  something  like  true 
values  or  gradation.  Natural  objects  like  this  are  not  white  and  black ;  in  fact  there 
is  in  them  very  little  of  either.     The  other  print  next  month. 

431.  Frank  R.  Miller. — **  Photographing  Miss  Fidget"  is  a  new  departure  for 
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this  correspondent,  but  one  in  which  he  is  thoroufifbly  in  his  element.  It  is  a  genre 
picture  of  very  ^reat  merit,  both  in  art  and  technique,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
amusing  and  humorous  parody  on  what  sometimes  occurs  in  the  professional  studio 
when  the  photographer  is  weak  enough  to  allow  it. 

Three  ladies,  probably  grandma,  mother  and  aunt,  have  brought  the  pretty 
little  girl,  beruffled  to  the  nines,  to  be  photographed;  and  while  she  is  seated  in 
front  of  the  camera,  and  the  photographer,  bulb  in  hand,  watches  for  the  desired 
expression,  they  are  represented  furiously  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  as  if  biddmg 
good-bye  to  departing  friends  on  an  ocean  liner. 

It  is,  in  every  sense,  a  fine  picture,  and  one  in  which  that  most  difficult  of  all 
photographic  difficulties — getting  true  values — has  been  better  overcome  than  in 
anything  that  he  had  previously  sent.     See  page  233. 

432.  Harry  FANSLEY.--'*The  Fall"  is  not  a  success  frum  either  a  pictorial  or 
photographic  point  of  view.  It  is  "  tame,"  without  contrast,  and  the  nearly  equal 
masses  of  rock  on  each  side  of  the  water  give  it  a  mechanical  effect.  Photographed 
from  a  greater  distance,  wiih  a  light  that  would  give  contrast,  and  more  artisti- 
cally composed,  it  might  have  been  more  attractive. 

433.  C.  E.  Ransier. — "A  Summer  Day"  is  a  very  well  selected  subject  very 
badly  photographed.  There  is  a  little  black,  and  all  the  rest  white;  while  water, 
white  sky,  white  leaves  and  branches,  and  indeed  %vhite  everywhere  on  which,  in 
any  degree,  light  has  fallen,  so  that  it  looks  like  nothing  so  much  as  an  outline  pen- 
cil drawing. 

434.  W.  H.  S. — **Out  ot  Sorts,"  a  boy  sitting  on  a  barrel  **  whittling"  a  stick,  is 
a  good  idea  well  executed,  and  with  more  than  usually  good  values.  The  only 
objectionable  feature  is  the  two  vertical  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  the  figure,  in  the 
background.     They  should  have  been  avoided  as  distracting  elements. 

435.  Mrs  H.  a.  Clark. — •'  A  Study"  is  a  very  creditable  effort  at  portraiture,  in 
which  composition,  lighting  and  values  are  all  satisfactory.  The  one  serious  fault 
is  the  introduction  of  the  plant  and  the  photograph  leaning  against  it.  They  show 
too  plainly  that  they  were  placed  there  on  purpose,  and  have  a  fatally  distracting 
effect  Cover  them  up  and  you  will  see  how  much  the  figure  gains  by  their  exclu- 
sion.    Never  forget  "  the  beauty  of  simplicity"  in  such  work. 

436.  E.  A.  Mackenzie. — "Mending  the  Nets"  is  a  very  well  selected  and 
arranged  subject,  but  a  poor  photograph.  The  distance  is  admirable,  conveying 
the  impression  of  hazy  atmosphere,  but  unfortunately  the  haziness  has  overtaken 
the  boats  and  figures.  They  should  have  been  better  defined.  Contrast  is  also 
wanting,  the  whole  print  being  too  fiat  and  gray. 

437.  Mrs.  N.  M.  C.  Knappen. — *'  November  Sunshine"  is  of  fine  technique,  a  fine 
subject,  but  not  from  the  best  point  of  view.  The  composition  is  not  attractive,  A 
picturesque  creek  with  leafless  trees  on  the  right,  bending  inw&rds  at  an  angle 
of  about  45^*,  and  reflected  at  the  same  angle  in  the  water.  This  forms  some- 
thing like  a  reversed  K,  the  mechanical  suggestion  of  which  is  fatal  to  pictorial 
effect.  Then  the  horizon  line  is  in  the  very  center,  where  it  should  never  t)e  unless 
for  some  very  good  reason.  Trimming  off  nearly  one-half  of  the  foreground  cures 
this,  but  nothing  short  of  a  different  point  of  view  could  improve  the  composition, 
and  give  needed  support  to  the  leaning  trees.  The  photography,  including  values, 
clouds  and  atmosphere,  is  very  fine. 

438.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Gould. — '•  Two  Orphans,"  a  boy  feeding  a  lamb  from  a  bottle, 
might  have  been  very  much   better.     The  ugly  fence  of  a  couple  of  dozen  vertical 
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lines  by  way  of  background,  would  spoil  any  photograph.  Any  other  position  for 
ttie  boy  would  have  been  better  than  that  chosen — he  might  have  been  seated  with 
the  lamb  in  his  arms,  for  instance — and  exposure  and  development  should  have 
been  such  as  to  give  some  contrast  in  light  and  shade,  instead  of  the  fiat  monotone  of 
all  over  gray.     It  is  an  example  of  good  material  badly  used. 

439.  Will  L.  Murphy. — *'An  Approaching  Storm  "  has  a  fairly  good  sky,  the 
little  that  there  is  of  it,  and  very  good  water,  but  all  the  rest  has  been  sacrificed  to 
them.  It  was  hardly  a  subject  for  a  high  horizon;  but,  having  decided  on  that,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  arts,  why  couid  yoM  be  satisfied  with  at  least  four-fifths  of  the 
print  bimply  blackened  paper.     The  exposure  has  been  very  much  too  short. 

440.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Avky. — *•  The  Violinist"  is  an  admirable  bit  of  work,  with  just 
one  fault — ^want  of  atmosphere,  or  something,  to  separate  the  figure  from  the  back- 
ground. Pose,  expression  and  composition  generally,  are  all  fine;  and  if  only  light 
had  been  led  to  the  background  behind  the  figure,  so  as  to  make  her  stand  out  from 
it,  this  would  have  been,  in  every  sense,  a  masterpiece.  Try  again  on  similar  lines, 
and  if  this  fault  can  be  remedied  wc  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

441.  John  H.  Scott. — *' Hauling  the  Seine"  is  considerably  over  printed,  and 
from  a  considerably  under  exposed  negative.  From  sky  and  sea  it  is  evident  that 
the  day  is  fairly  bright,  yet  horses  and  men  are  as  dark  as  if  it  had  been  far  into  the 
shades  of  evening.  Intensification  might  improve  the  negative.  If  the  wagon  had 
to  be  included,  we  should  not  have  been  left  to  guess  whether  there  were  one  or  two 
horses;  but  the  picture  would  have  been  more  suggestive  and  more  impressive 
without  it,  especially  if  the  figures  had  been  larger.  It  might  then  have  been  a  very 
fine  picture. 

442.  Henry  Stark. — ''The  Last  Fork"  is  a  very  good  rendering  of  a  rather 
hackneyed  subject,  an  ox  team  in  the  hay  field.  Lines  and  lighting  are  good,  and 
especially  fine  and  suitable  in  the  crowning  glory  of  such  pictures,  the  cloudland. 
But  one  that  does  so  well  should  do  a  little  better;  good  as  the  picture  is,  it  has  one 
serious  fault ;  the  values  are  not  true,  or  nearly  so  true  as  they  might  easily  have 
been.  The  trowsers  of  the  men  and  the  shadows  under  the  load  were  not  as  black 
as  the  ink  with  which  the  picture  is  signed,  nor  the  hay,  and  especially  the  stubble, 
nearly  so  white  as  they  are  here  represented.  A  longer  exposure,  and  development 
in  a  solution  weaker  in  reducer,  would  have  told  a  better  tale.  Read  the  heading  of 
this  column  and  you  will  see  why  we  do  not  notice  the  other  print;  but  it  may  be 
noticed  in  our  next     We  shall  reproduce  this  as  an  object  lesson. 

443.  W.  Dearden. — "A  Break  in  the  Clouds'*  is  excellent  in  selection;  a  good 
subject  from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  has  two  serious  faults — want  of  atmosphere 
and  false  values.  The  contrast  between  the  brilliant  cloud  bank  below  and  the  sky 
above  is  pamfally  greater  than  ever  nature  in  her  ugliest  moods  shows,  and 
equally  false  is  the  blackness  of  the  foliage  immediately  under  that  mass  of  light. 
A  longer  exposure,  or,  better  still,  a  much  larger  stop,  might  have  cured  both  evils, 
and  especially  with  something  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  bare  foreground  on 
the  left,  would  have  made  this  a  fine  picture.  Judging  from  the  sky,  we  are  disposed 
to  guess  that  the  faults  arise  from  the  employment  of  a  much  too  deep  color  filter. 

444.  Fay  Merrick. — ** Alone  in  the  Cold"  is  only  moderately  successful.  It  is 
an  example  of  very  fine  phonography;  but,  although  the  figure  is  well  wrapped, 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  cold,  and  her  face  is  altogether  expressionless.  The  light- 
ing and  the  technique  are  admirable,  but  the  model  is  badly  in  need  of  training,  and 
the  idea  of  cold  in  such  a  well  appointed  apartment  is  hard  to  realize. 
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445.  Albert.— "The  Water  Tower"  is  a  well  selected  subject  but  a  worthless 
photograph;  worthless  from  under  development  and  probably,  also,  under  expos- 
ure. It  is  simply  a  great  deal  of  black  and  a  very  little  white.  Ask  a  friend  to 
show  you  a  good  negative,  and^do  oot  waste  paper  by  printing  till  you  can  make 
one  like  it. 

446.  W.  H.  Blacar. — **The  Dam"  is  a  fairly  good  selection,  fairly  well  photo- 
graphed, but  would  have  been  better  if  the  trees  had  not  been  so  black.  Longer 
exposure  would  have  given  better  values,  although  it  is  better  than  most  of  the 
snow  scenes  that  come  to  me. 

447.  J.  A.  PoTTKR.— •*  In  the  Canyon'*  is  a  not  very  good  example  of  the  **  record 
of  fact"  phase  of  photography.  Its  only  interest  is  that  it  shows  a  line  of  railroad 
on  the  face  of  a  steep  mountain.  As  a  photograph  it  is  so  under  exposed  as  to  be 
simply  white  and  black.  You  should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  print  that  does  not  bear 
some  relation  to  nature,  and  surely  the  hillside  was  not  nearly  so  white,  or  the 
foliage  nearly  so  black  as  you  have  made  them.  Neither  was  the  sky  as  white 
as  the  paper  on  which  the  print  is^made. 
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[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfuUf  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  hsve  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to 
appear  in  the  journal  ]  

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  UF  NEW  YORK. 

During  the  month  of  May  much  was  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
members.  At  the  regular  meeting,  on  May  9,  Mr.  U.  Nehring  exhibited  his  special 
adapter,  to  be  inserted  between  the  two  lenses  of  ordinary  lenses,  whereby  the  regu- 
lar focal  length  is  greatly  reduced,  thus  making  ordinary  cameras  available  for 
enlarging  or  copying  purposes.  It  is  a  simple  lens  inserted  near  the  diaphragm 
with  curves  so  arranged  as  to  diverge  or  refract  the  rays  as  they  pass  through  the 
lenses.  Mr.  Holbrook  read  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  and  exhibited  specimens 
of  work,  which  were  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be  done.  An  ordinary  lens  was 
fitted  with  one  of  these  adapters  and  its  effect  could  be  seen  on  the  camera  ground 
glass. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  1900  Paris  Exposition  authorities  refused  to 
permit  or  provide  a  special  art  exhibit  of  photography,  as  it  was  hoped  might  be 
done,  and  in  consequence  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  club  had  decided  not  to  send 
any  club  exhibit,  which  it  was  expected  might  be  done  in  April. 

The  president  opened  the  envelopes  containing  the  names  of  the  competitors 
in  the  Chas.  I.  Berg  prize  print  competition  and  ascertained  that  the  prize  of  the 
Berg  silver  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Scott,  who  had  the  highest  percentage. 
The  judging  was  done  on  the  basis  of  fifty  per  cent,  for  art  and  fifty  per  cent,  for 
technique,  making  100  as  perfect.  Mr.  Scott's  percentage  was  74.2.  The  second 
man,  whose  non  de  plume  was  "Camerata,"  obtained  69.2  per  cent,  and  from  this 
they  scaled  down  to  the  lowest  aveiage  of  thirty-four  per  cent,  through  the  several 
fourteen  competitors. 

The  president,  Mr.  W.  D.  Murphy,  congratulated  the  club  on  the  interest  and 
success  shown  in  this  competition  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Berg 
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and  the  judges  for  their  work  of  getting  it  up  and  judging.  The  pictures  were  on 
exhibition  from  May  15  to  June  3. 

After  the  meeting  the  president  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
excellent  exhibit  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz's  work,  hung  on  the  walls.  The  exhibition 
extended  from  May  i  to  May  15.  It  was  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  exhibi- 
tion and  with  it  was  given  out  a  nicely  prepared  catalogue,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph 
T.  Keiley  and  illustrated  by  a  photogravure  picture  of  Mr.  Stieglitz's  Holland 
photograph  called  "Gossip,  Katwyck,"  which  took  a  silver  medal  in  New  York 
in  1898,  and  was  in  the  London  Salon  of  1896.  The  composition  and  lighting  in  this 
photograph  are  regarded  as  about  perfect.  The  pictures  included  all  of  Mr.  Stieg- 
litz*s  early  and  latest  work  and  were  greatly  admired.  Among  his  latest  productions 
were  illustrations  of  his  method  of  so-called  photographic  painting  or  manipulation, 
whereby,  as  he  puts  it,  he  does  not  mind  how  poor  a  negative  is,  he  can  generally 
produce  an  attractive  print.  His  favorite  printing  process  is  platinum  and  with  it, 
by  chemical  means,  he  secures  different  tones  and  effects,  according  to  the  result 
desired.  He  had  several  prints  of  a  single  portrait  of  a  lady  differently  treated  to 
illustrate  his  idea.  A  plain  print  from  the  negative  brought  the  background  into 
too  much  prominence.  He  simply  prints  on  platinum  in  the  ordinary  way,  then  with 
glycerine  and  a  brush  paints  over  the  parts  he  wishes  to  exclude.  When  the 
developer  is  put  on  only  the  parts  of  the  printed  image  unprotected  by  the 
gylcerine  appear  and  the  result  is  a  picture  with  an  improved  background,  looking 
very  much  like  a  sketch  instead  of  a  photograph.  The  picture  unacted  upon  by  the 
developer  is  subsequently  dissolved  out  in  the  final  acid  bath.  Then  another  idea 
is  to  tone  one  part  of  a  print  one  color  and  another  a  different  one.  This  is  done 
by  protecting  one  part  ftom  the  action  of  the  toning  bath  with  a  film  like  glycerine, 
subsequently  removing  it  and  then  developing.  Mr.  Stieglitz  shares  with  Mr. 
Joseph  T.  Keiley  the  invention  of  this  method.  Mr.  Stieglitz  also  shows  examples 
of  colored  prints  printed  in  red  and  black  bichromate  of  gum.  He  is  particular  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  he  secures  these  different  effects  by  chemical  means  and 
dexterous  manipulation.  On  the  same  plan  he  is  able  to  maniplate  the  sky  of  a 
landscape  and  produce  thereby  an  artistic  effect. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  12,  an  exhibition  of  138  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  Stieglitz 
-was  given  to  a  crowded  house,  Mr.  W.  D.  Murphy  acting  as  lecturer,  and  in  this 
work,  as  in  prints.  Mr.  Stieglitz  shows  himself  to  be  a  master.  All  of  the  slides 
were  perfect,  technically,  and  artistically  were  confined  most  appropriately  to  the 
varied  subjects  represented,  which  included  many  of  his  noted  pictures. 

On  the  evening  of  May  18  Messrs.  J.  Stuart  Blackton  and  Albert  E.  Smith,  of 
the  American  Vitagraph  Co.,  gave  an  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  up-to-da^te, 
-which  was  very  interesting  and  successful. 

SAN   FRANCISCO    PHOTOGRAPHIC   ART   CLUB. 

A  very  interesting  demonstration  was  given  the  other  evening  before  the  Photo- 
graphic Art  Club  of  San  Francisco,  by  Mr.  Rea,  the  president,  in  the  way  of 
^*  hurry  up  "  photography. 

He  handled  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  accustomed  to  bis  work. 
In  this  case  he  endeavored  to  stet  a  record  for  the  quickest  time  possible  to  show  a 
proof,  and  it  will  take  some  pretty  lively  work  to  excel  his  performance.  Nine  min- 
u:e<%  after  the  plate  had  been  exposed  he  displayed  a  proof.  While  the  club  mem- 
bers bad  been  led  to  look  for  some  extraordinary  feat,  the  celerity  with  which  Mr. 
Rea  brought  about  results  made  many  of  them  gasp  with  astonishment.     Mr.  Rea 
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first  placed  on  the  table  five  trays.  The  first  one  at  the  lek  contained  developer  for 
the  plate ;  then  came  the  fixing  bath.  The  third  held  water,  the  fourth  velox  devel- 
oper, and  fixing  solution  filled  the  last  tray.  A  gentleman  was  selected  from  the 
spectators  to  act  as  **model,"  and  a  flashlight  view  of  him  was  secured.  Immedi- 
ately lights  were  turned  out,  and  Mr.  Rea  proceeded  to  *•  hustle."  The  plate  was 
placed  in  the  developer,  rocked  to  and  fro,  and  every  few  moments  hastily  inspected. 
The  painful  stillness  in  the  club  room  was  a  manifestation  of  the  intense  interest 
displayed  in  the  demonstration.  In  a  short  time  the  development  was  declared 
suflBcient  and  rocking  was  continued  in  tray  No.  2.  After  fixing  the  plate  it  was 
washed  in  running  water  for  but  a  minute,  when  it  was  transferred,  face  up,  to  the 
tray  of  water,  and  a  sheet  of  velox  paper  placed  in  the  water,  face  down.  The  two 
were  then  lifted  together,  and  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  passed  over  the  back  so  as  to 
rub  off  all  excess  fluid.  Mr.  Rea  stated  that  the  velox  paper  required  twice  the 
usual  time  of  exposure  when  wet .  He  then  held  it  up  to  a  lighted  gas  jet,  and  when 
given  the  proper  exposure  it  was  plunged  into  the  developer,  and  when  the  image 
came  to  the  required  clearness  it  was  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath.  After  allowing 
the  print  to  fix  for  a  few  moments  the  lights  were  turned  up  and  the  time  taken. 
The  watches  said  **  nine  mmutes.*' 

Mr.  Rea  would  like  to  have  record  breakers  come  forward,  for  he  feels  that,  as 
the  pace  has  been  set,  it  will  be  difficult  to  lower  his  time. 

NEW   YORK'  SOCIETY   OF   AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

This,  in  both  senses,  young  society,  held  its  first  reception,  entertainment  and 
ball  in  the  Jefferson  Hall,  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening  of  April  27,  with  a  result  highly 
gratifying  to  the  management. 

The  reception  was  followed  by  an  interesting  programme  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  after  which  dancing  was  kept  up  till  two  o'clock,  very  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

MINNEAPOLIS   CAMERA   CLUB. 

This  club  continues  with  unabated  energy  to  set  an  example  to  its  contempo- 
raries. Since  our  last  notice  they  have  had  an  exhibition  of  beautifully  colored 
slides,  principally  of  Irish  scenery,  in  which  the  colors  of  even  the  **  Emerald  Isle" 
were  done  full  justice  to.  They  were  from  the  collection  of,  and  described  by,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Reidy,  and  were  thoroughly  appreciated,  and,  on  the  whole,  showed  the 
advantage  of  wet  collodion  and  coloring  in  oil,  over  dry  plates  and  aniline  washes, 
as  generally  employed  here. 

The  annual  election,  which  followed,  was  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
active  membership.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected,  as  follows:  President,  H.  E. 
Murdock;  vice-president,  W.  H.  McMullen;  secretary,  C.  J.  Hibbard;  treasurer, 
J.  F.  Schlimme.  The  directors  elected  were:  For  one  year,  Oscar  Tucker;  for  two 
years,  L.  J.  Skinner;  for  three  years,  George -W.  Beach,  C.  A.  McCollom.  The 
reports  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  showed  the  club's  affairs  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition . 

Other  Wednesday  evenings  were  occupied  by  an  exhibition  of  local  slides,  and  an 
exhibition  of  prints  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hervery,  probably  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  American  Indians  in  existence. 

THE  CALIFORNIA   CAMERA   CLUB. 

On  May  16  the  club  held  a  lantern  slide  exhibition  of  the  interchange  slides  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club. 
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The  club  has  lately  tried  the  experiment  of  over  night  outings  with  success. 
The  members  go  in  groups  of  friends,  and  sleep  in  tents;  bags  of  straw  are  sent 
and  are  used  in  place  of  mattresses  to  sleep  on.  The  tents  are  pitched  convenient 
to  some  good  hotel,  where  meals  are  had.  The  last  outing  was  made  to  Glen 
Ellen  on  May  20  and  21,  1899,  a  pretty  spot  located  in  the  little  Sonoma  Valley. 
The  object  is  that  pictures  may  be  made  in  early  morning,  when  lights  and 
shadows  are  at  their  best.  An  out-door  lantern  slide  exhibition  was  arranged  in 
the  evening  for  the  benefit  and  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  vicinity.  This 
club  usually  leads  in  the  matter  of  outings. 

THE   CAPITAL   CAMERA   CLUB. 

We  have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  the  Washington  Club  for  a  copy  of  the  cata- 
logue of  their  eighth  annual  exhibition,  from  which  we  see  that  it  included  310 
exhibits  by  fifty-five  exhibitors,  fourteen  of  whom  are  ladies,  but  if  we  were  to 
judge  from  the  thirteen  half-tone  illustrations,  which  would  hardly  be  fair,  there 
was  a  lack  of  really  good  work. 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Archer,  Holt,  Jenkins,  Daw  and  Mul- 
lett;  and  bronze  to  Messrs.  Draper,  Peabody  and  Batchelder  and  Miss  Fallon. 
Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Messrs.  Fairman  and  Babcock. 

The  catalogue  is  neatly  got  up,  and  although  there  is  quite  a  plethora  of  adver- 
tisements, the  executive  have  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  them  in  their  own  place, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  not  mixed  up  with  the  catalogue  matter  proper. 


OUR  ARTISTIC  COnPfiTITION  PRINTS. 

This  set  of  prints  formed  quite  a  valuable  aid  to  the  exhibition  of  prints  given 
by  the  Helena  (Montana)  Camera  Club,  December  27  to  31,  1898.  The  exhibition 
was  representative  of  the  work  of  different  clubs  in  the  State  and  for  that  section 
was  decidedly  successful.  The  Anaconda  Standard  in  its  criticism  of  the  ex- 
hibition says  of  these  prize  prints  that  "it  is  an  educating  study  of  itself.  One 
is  struck  by  ibe  simplicity  of  the  composition  of  the  work  more  than  by  the  elabo- 
rateness of  the  subjects  chosen.  For  instance  No. 7,  'Before  the  Storm,'  in  which 
a  single  feature  expresses  the  whole  thought  so  vividly  that  one  can  feel  as  well  as 
see  the  scene."  Altogether  there  were  300  prints  in  the  exhibition.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  club  says  regarding  our  "Prize  Prints"  "We  had  much  pleasure  in 
seeing  what  others  have  accomplished  with  the  camera." 

The  set  comprises  about  forty-one  large  photographs,  mostly  8  x  10,  mounted 
on  heavy  cards.  They  are  welcome  to  be  used  by  any  of  the  clubs  interested  in 
promoting  their  own  exhibitions.     Applications  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach, 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 

♦^ 

Our  Table. 

The  Haller-Kemper  Co.,  of  Chicago,  send  us  samples  of  several  new  prepara- 
tions that  will  be  welcome  to  photographers  of  all  classes,  and  especially  to  the 
amateur.  They  include  a  sensitizing  solution  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  material — 
paper,  cotton,  silk,  etc. — easily  applied,  and  giving  beautiful  prints  with  the  least 
possible  troubh;  a  new  tube  developer  for  velox,  that  gives  exquisite  blacks;  a 
"Tonefixol,"  that  by  simple  solution  makes  a  combined  bath  that  is  said  to  yield 
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prints  that  are  both  beautiful  and  lasting;  and  a  new  developing  paper,  "Kruoxo," 
that  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  photogra^hica.  All  of  these  we 
shall  put  to  the  test  of  practical  work,  and  report  fully  in  our  next. 

"The  International  Annual." — From  some,  as  yet,  unexplained  reason,  this 
always  interesting  annual  only  now  comes  to  our  table.  We  regret  this  all  the 
more  as,  being  so  full  of  good  things,  the  sooner  we  could  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  the  better.  Of  the  eighty-three  contributed  articles,  there  is  not  one  that 
does  not  contain  some  useful  hint  or  wrinkle,  and.  many  of  them  include  information 
to  be  found  nowhere  else.  In  addition  to  the  usual  tables,  it  is  profusely  illustrated, 
many  of  the  pictures  being  really  good.  It  contains,  however,  something  that 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  convention  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  We  allude  to  the  several  reproductions  of  the  convention  pictures; 
and  with  all  due  allowance  for  loss  in  reproducing,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that 
the  judging  that  could  award  prizes  to  such  is  not  of  the  right  quality. 

*•  The  Shutter,"  the  Shutter  Publishing  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.  This  is  a  twelve- 
page  octavo  monthly,  published  in  the  interest  of  amateur  photographers,  and  with 
a  view  to  "boom "  the  **  A.  A.  P.  A,"  the  American  Amateur  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  intended  to  bring  about  a  closer  fellowship  among  the 
thousands  of  amateurs  throughout  the  country. 

The  little  magazine  has  big  aims,  among  them  the  printing  of  such  approved 
formulae  as  may  be  sent  by  its  readers;  but  if  those  that  appear  in  this  issue  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  sample,  they  will  be  sadly  in  need  of  better  editing.  There  is  in  this 
nimiber  a  formula  for  a  combined  bath  of  four  ounces,  containing  one  ounce  of 
hypo,  and  sixteen  grains  of  gold,  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  fix  and  tone  two 
dozen  4x5  prints.  Two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  gold  to  each  4x5  print  would  make 
printing  a  rather  expensive  business. 

But  we  heartily  welcome  the  little  magazine.  There  is  always  room,  but  the 
editor  must  remember  that  it  i«  only  at  the  top,  and  that  formulae  especially  need 
looking  after. 

*'The  Photographic  Primer,"  by  J.  C.  Worthington  and  J.  C.  Millen,  M.D., 
Riverton,  the  Riverton  Press.  The  authors  have  not  aimed  hij^h  and  have  probably 
reached  the  height  of  their  ambition.  The  information,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  all  right, 
and  it  goes  far  enough  to  help  the  beginner  to  at  least  make  photographs.  There 
may  have  been  w^isdom  in  reframing  to  such  an  extent  from  burdening  the  tyro's 
mind  with  anytting  beyond  the  mere  manipulation,  but  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  refrained  from  theory  altogether,  as  the  only  approach  to  it  that  we  have 
noticed  is  an  ex-catbedra  statement  on  a  subject  that  neither  they  nor  we  know  any- 
thing about — the  nature  of  the  latent  image.  In  speaking  of  the  dry  plate,  they  say 
'*  the  light,  coming  in  contact  with  this  coating,  oxidizes  the  salts  of  silver  and 
blackens  it,  and  this  change  is  developed  or  brought  out  by  the  developer.'' 
And  again,  **the  silver  salts  of  the  emulsion  coating  having  been  oxidized  "by  the 
light,  the  developer  sets  its  seal  on  the  work,  and  by  its  chemical  action  completes 
the  process,  causing  those  oxidized  spots  to  become  black."  The  italics  are  ours; 
we  have  heard  of  the  **  physical "  theory  and  the  *' sub-bromide"  theory,  but  the 
oxidizing  theory  will  be  as  new  to  others  as  it  is  to  us. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  except  for  that  little  mistake,  the  instruction  is  plain, 
practical,  and  to  the  point,  and  quite  sufficient  to  enable  one,  not  quite  a  dunderhead, 
to  make  photographs. 
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One  Man  Exhimition.— From  the  New  York  Camera  Club  comes  an  invitation  to 
visit  an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Stieglitz,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  taste- 
fully got  up  catalogues  that  we  have  yet  seen.  In  an  interesting  preface,  \\T:itten  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Keiley,  we  are  told  that  the  exhibition  of  the  eighty-seven  pictures — and 
they  are  pictures  in  every  sense  of  the  word — is  the  result  of  fifteen  yeors'  struggle  in 
the  Beld  of  pictorial  photography ;  and  as  the  dates  of  their  production  are  recorded, 
and  some  of  them  go  as  )ar  back  as  that,  the  exhibition  has  given  visitors  the  rare 
opportunity  of  watching  the  artistic  progress  of  this  acknowledged  master  of  the  art. 

But  as  even  the  preface  to  a  catalogue  may  help  to  make  history,  there  is  one 
statement  in  this  to  which  we  must  take  exception.  It  is  true  that  in  its  earlier  days 
photography  was  more  in  the  hands  of  the  scientist  than  the  artist;  indeed  the 
former  had  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  latter ;  but  it  is  not  true,  as  the  writer  asserts, 
that  fifteen  years  ago  pictorial  photography  was  in  its  infancy.  There  were  artists 
in  those  days,  and  long  before  them,  as  well  as  now;  and  even  twice  fifteen  years 
ago  pictures  had  been  produced  by  photographic  means  quite  equal  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  art  to  any  one  in  this  splendid  collection. 

Nehring's  Copying  and  Enlarging  Lkns. — Photographers  with  only  one  lens 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  lengthening  or  shortening  its  focus  by  inserting, 
generally  close  to  the  stop,  either  a  negative  or  positive  supplementary  lens,  more 
frequently  than  not  a  simple  spectacle  **  eye."  Several  opticians  have  made  achro- 
matic lenses  suitably  mounted  for  the  purpose,  and  indeed  such  a  lens  or  lenses  are 
part  of  the  equipment  of  at  least  one  popular  hand  camera,  the  Frena. 

By  far  the  neatest  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  is  the  **  Copying  and 
Enlarging  Lens"  being  put  on  the  market  by  U.  Nehring.  of  New  York.  It  is  an 
achromatic  meniscus  of  about  three  inches  focus  and  %  inch  in  diameter,  mounted 
in  a  ring  of  hard  rubber  so  as  to  lie  snugly  close  to  the  stop  between  the  lenses  of  any 
of  the  ordinary  doublets,  and  thereby  shorten  the  focus  to  an  extent  dependent  on  the 
length  of  the  lens  without  it.  If,  for  example  6  in.,  the  average  length  ot  those 
supplied  with  4x5  hand  cameras,  it  will  be  reduced  to  3  in.,  in  which  an  object 
placed  at  a  distance  from  and  in  front  of  the  lens  may  be  photographed  the  size  of 
Itself,  that  is,  providing  it  is  within  the  dimension  of  the  4x5  plate. 

The  Nehring  supplementary  lens  will  give  additional  power  to  the  photographer 
with  only  one  lens,  and  is  beautifully  got  up  in  a  velvet-lined  leath^tr  case  that  may 
be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket. 

*•  The  Photo-Miniature." — The  second  number  of  this  unique  magazine,  unique 
in  that,  instead  of  butterflying  from  subject  to  subject,  it  contents  itself  with  only, 
or  at  least  mainly  one,  and  of  that  tells,  and  tells  plainly  and  thoroughly,  all 
that  it  is  really  necessary  to  know.  This  has  as  its  motif  **  The  Pose  in  Por- 
traiture," and  it  is  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  should  make  it  very  welcome  to  both 
amateur  and  professional. 

From  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  of  Besron,  comes  a  catalogue  and  price  list  of 
everything  connected  with  photography  and  some  things  that  are  not,  but  things 
which  every  photographer  who  see*  them  and  the  prices  at  which  they  may  be  got  is 
sure  to  feel  that  he  cannot  be  quite  happy  till  he  gets  them. 

The  210  pages  of  the  catalogue  proper  seem  to  include  everything  to  be  found  in 
other  catalogues,  and  many  things  only  to  be  found  in  itself,  and  the  remaining 
seventy-nine  pages  are  devoted  to  a  simple  guide  for  beginners,  a  series  of  most  use- 
ful tables,  and  a  lot  of  well  selected  and  approved  formula.     It  includes  also  one 
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important  feature  not  asually  found  in  such  lists,  a  discount  sheet  which  places  the 
novice  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  experienced  buyer,  and  should  of  itselt  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  photographers  generally  to  send  the  twenty  cents  which  is 
charged  for  it. 

**The  American  Monthly  Review  of  Rkviews." — We  have  often  said  that  the 
Review  of  Reviews  is  the  most  welcome  of  all  the  magazines  that  come  to  our 
table,  and  that  to  a  photographer,  and  especially  one  of  limited  leisure,  it  would 
prove  the  friend  in  need;  as,  in  addition  to  keeping  him  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 
the  world's  happenings,  or  teljing  him  where  they  are  more  fully  recorded,  it  con- 
tains in  every  number  a  perfect  gallery  of  portraits — the  May  number,  for  example, 
contains  thirty-eight — from  which  inspiration  can  be  obtained,  and  the  styles  of  the 
best  men  learned. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


TOLIDoL   VS.    METOL. 


Dear  Sirs:  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  the  contribution  of  Louis  Tetne 
to  your  Contribution  Box.  As  Mr.  Petrie  did  not  give  his  address  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  investigate  his  motives  or  his  connection  with  Tolidol.  Anyone  reading  the 
article  cannot  fail  to  detect  the  evident  motive  of  his  article ;  to  advertise  a  developer 
which  is  parading  under  false  colors. 

Tolidol  is  not  a  new  developing  agent,  and  Mr.  Louis  Petrie  had  better  look  out 
for  those  delicate  (?)  fingers;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  active  principle  of  Toli- 
dol is  metol  kauff.  This  excellent  developer  has  made  so  many  friends  that  there  are 
new  (?)  developers  springing  up  every  day,  which  when  analyzed  show  that  they  are 
made  of  metol  hauif  with  a  greater  or  less  part  of  hydroquinone  or  other  similar 
assistant  or  cheapener. 

I  have  frequently  made  the  statement  that  Tolidol  was  not  a  newly  discovered 
developer  but  merely  a  mixture  of  metol  hauff,  hydroquinone  and  citric  acid,  and  Mr. 
Petrie  shows  very  clearlv  that  he  accuses  metol  hauff  very  wrongfully,  by  the  fact 
that  he  a.tributes  to  it  in  the  one  instance  certain  faults  and  then  states  plainly  a  few 
moments  later  that  they  don't  exist 

If  my  amateur  friends  are  inclined  to  believe  that  they  can  get  better  results  from 
a  mixture  of  metol  and  hydroquinone  of  about  one-half  the  energetic  power  of  metol 
hauff,  why  don't  they  mix  it  themselves  and  not  pay  double  price  for  it  under  some 
other  name.  G.  Charles  Gennert. 

[As  is  our  custom,  the  makers  of  Tolidol  were  given  an  opportunity  of  replying, 
in  response  to  which  we  received  the  following.— Eds.] 

Dear  Sirs:  Some  foreign  manufacturers  and  their  representative  importers,  who 
have  long  held  a  monopoly  in  photographic  chemicals,  seem  incensed  that  Americans 
should  presume  to  enter  the  field,  and  exhibit  spleen  in  advertisements  and  other 
fair  means  of  publication,  as  well  as  by  some  contemptible  underhand  methods, 
Tolidol  being  at  present  their  chief  object  of  attack. 

That  persons  holding  such  prominence  in  the  business  should  deign  to  notice 
our  products,  even  going  so  far  as  to  name  them  in  their  own  advertisements,  implies 
a  high  compliment,  for  which  we  are  very  grateful. 

One  well-known  party  tries  to  borrow  some  of  Tolidol's  popularity  by  making 
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what  he  claims  to  be  a  substitute  for  it  at  a  less  price.  Beware  of  substitutes  issued 
by  one  who  convicts  himself  of  unfairness.  Either  he  has  put  a  new  name  on  his 
same  old  goods  and  reduced  the  price,  or  he  has  changed  the  goods.  If  the  former, 
it  admits  the  fear  of  a  competitor;  if  the  latter,  it  is  a  confession  that  he  himself 
is  not  satisfied  with  his  old  product.     Tolidol  has  waked  him  up. 

The  same  party  claims  that  our  goods  contain  his,  and  yet  complains  of  it. 
Would  a  manufacturer  fight  one  who  bought  goods  from  him  and  sold  them  again 
bf  extensive  advertising  and  other  expensive  effort:  it  would  simply  be  marketing 
the  goods  for  him,  and  the  quantity  of  Tolidol  being  daily  consumed  all  over  the 
United  States  would  be  just  that  much  greater  sale  of  his  goods,  to  which  he  would 
object,  eh  ? 

By  a  pretended  exposition  of  our  formula  he  blandly  invites  us  to  refute  his 
trumpery  by  publishing  our  real  formula.     Thanks,  the  bait  is  somewhat  transparent. 

Without  further  argument  we  submit  that  tbcir  own  statements  show  Tolidol  to 
be  worth  attention,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  its  merits  than  the  desperate 
efforts  made  by  importers  and  foreign  manufacturers  to  discourage  its  use. 

Chicago  Chemical  Works. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  following:  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
fco  Alexander  &«  Davis),  Washin^fton.  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


i  LeClaire  Stark,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I  Panorama  Camera. — No.  621,545. 

A  revolvable  casing  carrying  lens  is  employed,  and  within  this  is  mounted  a 

revolvable  roller  over  which  the  film  passes.     Mechanism  is  provided  to  rotate  the 

roller  and  castng  simultaneously. 

A.  GooDRR,  Brookville,  Pa. 

DevelopiTig  Apparatus. — No.  622,141. 

A  tray  is  employed,   having  mounted  therein  a  pair  of  separated  horizontal 

rollers.    Vertically  adjustable  standards  are  provided  carrying  a  roller  and  crank. 

'  The  film  is  passed  around  these  rollers  and  its  ends  secured  together,  and  the  crank 

t  is  then  operated. 

I  Lynford  Wreedk,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

[  Camera. — No.  622,315. 

S  Two  telescoping  boxes  are  employed,  one  of  which  carries  the  ground  glass  and 

plate  holder,  the  other  carrying  the  lens  and  shutter.    The  shutter  consists  of  a 

J  vertically  movable  spring-controlled  plate  having  an  exposure  aperture. 

;  O.  B.  Depue,  Chicago,  111. 

Kinetographic  Camera. — No.  622,451. 

I  Comprises  means  for  continuously  moving  the  film,  and  means  for  giving  a 

portion  of  the  film  an  intermittent  motion.     The  invention  lies  mostly  in  the  form  of 
f  this  latter  means. 

L.  H.  Wallace,  Ogden,  Utah,  assignor  to  Gundlach  Optical  Co. 
Focusing  Attachment  for  Cameras.— No.  622,574. 
A  mirror  frame  is  hinged  to  the  bottom  of  the  ground  glass  frame,  and  to  the 
mirror  frame  is  hinged  a  hood  frame,  and  a  lens  is  mounted  in  the  hood.    When 
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extended  the  ground  glass  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  and  may  be  seen  through  the 
lens.    When  folded  the  parts  fit  within  the  camera  back  of  the  ground  glass. 

Wm.  N.  Miller,  Bayonne,  and  G.  P.  Rice,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  assignors  to  the  Excel- 

lograph  Co. 
Photograph  Projecting  Machine. — No.  623,410. 
The  film  is  provided  with  perforations  along  both  its  longitudinal  edges.  Two 
toothed  wheels,  one  for  each  edge  of  the  film,  are  provided,  the  teeth  of  said  wheels 
engaging  the  perforations  in  the  film.  Means  are  provided  for  simultaneously  rotaf 
ing  said  wheels  and  for  automatically  stopping  them  when  the  film  has  moved  the 
required  distance,  said  stopping  mechanism  being  actuated  from  the  driving  shaft  at 
the  pre-determined  point. 

D.  C.  S.  ScHULTZ,  Hencke.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Printing  Process. — No.  623,401. 
The  method  consists  of  developing  the  negative  in  a  strong  developer,  washing  i^ 
for  a  short  time,  immersing  the  rinsed  negative  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium 
bromide,  placmg  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  upon  the  unfixed  plate  while  still  wet 
and  pressing  it  closely  there-against,  exposing  the  negative  and  paper  to  the  light 
and  Bnally  removing  the  sensitive  paper  and  developing,  fixing  and  washing  the 
same  in  the  usual  manner. 

P.  BoYER,  Paris,  France. 
Flash  Lighting  Apparatus. — No.  623,874. 
A  table  or  plate  is  rotated  by  means  of  a  clock  spring  and  is  controlled  by  elec- 
trically actuated  stop  devices.  The  plate  carries  a  series  of  cups  to  contain  the  flash 
powder  and  electrical  means  is  provided  for  firing  the  charges  when  the  charge  to 
be  fired  is  at  a  certain  point  in  the  revolution  of  the  pl:ite.  The  electrical  apparatus 
permits  the  apparatus  to  be  actuated  from  a  distance. 

GusTAVE  BouLi.AND,  Macou,  France. 
Lighting  Apparatus. — No.  624,164. 
A  cabinet  provided  on  its  face  with  an  upwardly  and  outwardly  projecting  dead- 
ened glass  portion  and  above  said  deadened  glass  portion  with  an  inclined  top  of 
clear  glass.  Means  are  also  provided  for  producing  artificial  light  within  the  cabinet 
The  cabinet  is  mounted  on  venical  pivots  so  that  the  light  coming  through  the  dead- 
ened glass  may  be  projected  in  any  direction  desired. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors,  from 
Julv  lat  to  September  15tn,  should  be  addressed  to  DR.  John  Kicol,  I\fint  0*  Woods^  N,  K, 
where  he  will,  as  usual,  give  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography. 


Athelle  Bell. — We  are  always  glad  to  assist  in  any  way  we  can  legitimate  clubs 
or  asscxiiations  in  connection  with  photography,  but  can  hardly  be  expected  toindorse 
a  club  in  connection  with  which  remittance  of  cash  is  an  essential  feature,  on  the 
request  of  an  unauthenticated  and  unknown  correspondent. 


Answers  to  Corrbspondbnts.  2;i 

A  Manufacturer.  ^If,  as  you  say,  the  article  has  been  in  use  for  several  years, 
and  frequently  described  in  >tbe  journals,  you  may  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to 
make  and  sell  it.  notwithstanding  ''Patent  Applied  for."  or  even  although  the 
patent  had  been  granted.  Patents  are  often  taken  by  those  who  know  that  they  are 
not  valid,  and  who  would  not  attempt  to  defend  them,  merely  to  be  able  to  advertise 
the  articles  as  patent. 

Will  H.  Harper. — An  '*  8  x  lo  lens"  means  only  that  the  optician  who  so  marked 
it  knows  that  it  will  cover,  it  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly,  that  size  of  plate.  Tell 
us  its  focal  length,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  advise  you. 

Mary  Seymour. — We  have  not  seen  the  lens,  but  can  assure  you  that  the  claim 
made  for  it  cannot  be  sustained.  When  a  dealer  tells  you  that  of  two  lenses  work- 
ing at  the 'same  aperture,  one  is  twice  the  rapidity  of  the  other,  you  maybe  sure 
that  he  is  either  ignorant  of  what  he  should  know,  or  is  trying  to  mislead  you.  The 
lens  you  mention,  with  a  working  aperture  ot//t  will  be  found  quite  equal  to  your 
necessity ;  but  No.  i.  although  it  may  cover  the  plate  sharply  to  the  edges,  is  of  much 
too  short  focus  for  your  work.  No.  3  would  do  fairly  well,  but  No.  4  would  be  very 
much  better.  The  style  of  portraiture  to  which  you  aspire  is  the  noblest  phase  of 
pictorial  photography,  but  much,  very  much,  will  depend  on  the  proper  training  of 
your  models.  Don't  hesitate  to  send  examples  of  your  work;  we  are  always  glad  to 
help  those  who  are  willing  to  be  taught ;  but  for  the  sake  of  both  our  eyes  and  our 
time,  try  to  write  plainer;  we  really  cannot  afford  time  to  g^ess  and  guess  at  your 
meaning. 

Mad  Bull  — You  are  knocking  your  head  against  a  stone  wall.  How  can  you 
get  a  remedy  for  what  is  not  a  fault  ?  The  amateur  has  shown  himself  your  friend 
rather  than  your  enemy.  You  say  he  sent  his  friend  to  you.  who  ordered  a  dozen 
photographs  and  paid  for  them,  and  then  he  (the  amateur)  made  an  enlargement 
from  one  of  them,  for  which  he  was  paid  six  dollars;  but  by  what  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion you  can  call  that  robbing  you  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  amateur  did 
you  a  good  turn  in  recommending  his  friend  to  employ  you,  and  the  photographs 
that  friend  paid  you  for  are  surely  his  own,  to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  It  is  true  that 
the  negative  is  yours,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  the  type  from  which  the  magazine 
is  printed  belongs  to  the  printer,  and  you  have  no  more  right  to  print  from  it,  except 
to  the  order  of  the  sitter,  than  he  has  to  print  extra  copies  of  the  magazine,  except  to 
the  order  of  the  publisher. 

John  H.  Anderson. — The  limited  guarantee  is  doubtless  intended  for  self-pro- 
tection, and  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the  films  will  not  keep  beyond  the  time 
limit.  Since  your  question  came  to  hand  we  have  exposed  one  each  of  Carbutt's 
orthochromatic  and  ''special"  cut  films,  dated  October  28,  1896,  and  they  were  in 
every  respect  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  received,  two  and  one  half  years  ago,  and 
have  resulted  in  negatives  of  a  quality  equal  to  anything  that  we  have  ever  developed. 

W.  &  B. — Yes,  using  the  quantity  of  gold  you  do,  you  will  save  money  by  making 
it.  It  is  not  necessary,  if  you  dissolve  coin,  to  separate  the  alloy ;  it  will  do  no  harm. 
Dissolve  the  gold  in  '-aqua  reg^a,"  by  gentle  beat;  a  sand  bath  on  the  kitchen  stove 
answers  very  well,  and  a  **  Berlin  porcelain  "  evaporating  dish  is  convenient.  When 
solution  is  complete  evaporate  carefully  to  dryness,  stirring  constantly,  employing  no 
more  heat  than  is  necessary,  and  stopping  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  nearly,  but  not  alto- 
gether,diiven  off.  Then  add  water  sufficient  to  make  the  solution  of  the  strength  of  one 
grain  to  each  drachm,  taking  it  for  granted  that  for  each  100  grains  of  metallic  gold 
you  will  have  150  grains  of  chloride,  Au  Cl|. 


2/2  Thb  American  Amatbur  Photographbr. 


Mary  L. — We  have  seen  some  of  the  so-called  sacred  art,  or  photographs  of  relig- 
ious subjects,  and  read  much  of  the  discussion  they  have  evolved,  but  positively 
decline  to  discuss  it  or  let  it  be  discussed  in  our  pages.  Our  advice  to  you  is  to  keep 
as  far  from  it  as  you  would  do  from  one  affected  with  leprosy.  The  nude  is  differ- 
ent. It  may  be  nobly  portrayed,  but  it  is  risky,  very  risky ;  and  unless  you  are 
very  sure  of  your  own  ability  you  had  better,  far  better,  leave  it,  too.  alone. 

V.  K. — (i,)  We  have  never  seen  Seed's,  or  indeed  any  other  plates  "crack  and 
peel"  in  the  way  indicated,  and  cannot  suggest  a  cause;  of  course,  if  the  injury  is 
great  there  can  be  no  remedy.  You  should  write  to  the  plate  makers;  they  will 
thank  you,  and  may  be  able  to  help  you.  (2. )  Amidol  is  not  so  much  used  as  many 
of  the  other  so-called  *'  aromatic"  reducers,  mainly  because  it  does  not  keep  well  in 
solution.  The  "M.  Q,"  developer,  issued  by  the  Nepera  Co.,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
better  developer  for  all  varieties  of  velox  paper.  You  will  find  the  formula  on  page 
69  of  our  last  year's  volume.  Diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  this  will  make 
a  good  developer  for  all  makes  of  plates;  but  at  present  we  prefer  either  ortol, 
metol,  or  tolidol,  and  the  following  formula  will  do  for  either: 

A. 

Ortol xao  flrains 

Potassium  metabisulphite 60  fj^rains 

Water 10  ounces 

B. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) a  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate       ••        a  ounces 

Potassium  bromide 20  Krains 

Water xo  ounces 

For  a  normal  developer  take  one  part  each  of  A  and  B,  and  two  parts  of  water. 
For  known  over  exposure  A  should  be  increased  and  B  diminished,  and  for  under 
exposure  the  reverse.  (3.)  There  is  no  work  on  ** dodging"  the  negative,  but  very 
much  may  be  done  in  that  way.  We  have  a  series  of  articles  in  preparation  that 
will  give  you  just  the  information  you  want. 

H.  D.  Allison.— Your  gH-inch  lens,  no  matter  what  it  cost,  or  how  good  it  is, 
is,  for  pictorial  purposes,  not  fit  for  a  plate  larger  than  4x5,  or,  at  most,  a  half 
plate.  Study  carefully  the  article  on  lenses  on  page  534  of  our  December  number, 
and  you  will  learn  the  reason  why. 

J.  A.  Anderson. — You  will  see  from  the  article  referred  to  that  the  tank  devel- 
opment is  intended  for  shutter  exposures,  and  as  they  are  more  or  less  under 
exposed,  none  of  them  will  be  overdone  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  hours.  We  place 
the  plates  face  all  one  way,  and  if  we  want  to  lift  one,  it  is  done  with  a  bent  silver 
wire.  In  pouring  out  the  various  solutions,  or  the  washing  water,  we  place  our 
hand  over  the  whole  lot,  and  so  keep  them  from  slipping  out.    - 

Artist. — ^We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  painting  of  backgrounds 
to  advise  you,  either  as  to  priming,  or  the  preparation  of  the  colors  to  be  employed. 

W.  L.  Wyman. — We  like  metol  very  much  better  than  either  of  the  reducers 
you  mention.  Formulae  is  merely  indicative,  not  imperative;  the  man  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  mixture.  There  is  none  better  than  that  given  by  the  maker, 
to  be  found  wrapped  round  each  bottle.  We,  however,  prefer  it  a  little  weaker, 
Isay  to  add  ab  ut  me-third  more  water.  The  formula  given  by  the  velox  people, 
to  be  found  on  page  69  of  our  number  for  February,  1898,  is  suitable  for  all  kinda 
of  developable  paper,  but  may  be  diluted  with  advantage. 

D.  J.  DowDNEY. — "Expose  to  eight  inches  of  magnesium  wire  a  distance  of  four 
inches"  means  that  eight  inches  of  the  wire  is  to  be  burned  at  a  distance  of  four 
inches  from  the  printing  frame;  that  quantity  giving  the  exposure  necessary  for 
the  desired  result. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


(Blossy  anb  IHalt. 

^.^^Sclf  Coning  Pap<jr< 

IS  aOINQ   TO   STAV.    THB  COMBINATION    NOTWITHSTANDINai 

j^SHLF-TONING    PAPeR__i, 

A  BOON  TO  AM4TBDR  PHOTOfiRAPHERS.    ^tS;^"Z 

bined  with  ecoaomy, 
is  what  makes  this  paper  by  far  the  most  desirable  for  use  by  Amateurs.  Takes 
but  ten  minutes  Avn  tt»  Printing  Pnuat  tbnagb  Ihc  Pljlag  Bmtt  to  tta  Wmab 
Trmy.  No  latermtaiMto  PnctiMB  PIntat  Cmrbom  Btltaa  i  black  and  white). 
Send  postal  for  folders  giving  full  information  of  this  superior  paper  to 

PRANK   M.   POTTBR,   6ii  Broadway,   New  York. 

Outing  is  as  wholesome    in   spirit   as    the   breath   of  a  pine  forest,  and  a 
constant  tnspirer  of  a  love  of  nature. — Nsw  York  Tribune. 

The  summer  numbers  of 

Outins. 

offer  many  suggestions  to  the  amateur  photographer,  and 
contain  many  accounts  of  pleasant  excursions  over  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

A  regular  department  of  photography  is  being  con- 
ducted, and  Dr.  Nicol,  editor  of  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  has  written  an  article  on  summer  work, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  illustrators. 

as  Cents  per  Copy.  $3.00  per  Year. 

THE  ODTlMe  PDBLISHING  CO,,  239-241  Fiftb  Ave.,  Nei  Yorl 


SALE    AND    BXCHANOB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  5tf/^— Zeiss  lens,  t%rAyi,  Series 
II.- A  with  B.&  L.  diaphragm,  aluniinum 
shutter;  in  perfect  condition  and  a 
splendid  lens,  for  ^5  00  cash.    Will  send 

C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
Address  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.,  Fos- 
toria,  O. 

For  Sale— A  tyi  x  %%  Folding  Hawk- 
Eye  and  3  plate  holders,  ^tted  with  a  Ross 
Universal  Symmetrical  Extra  rapid  lens 
and  Bausch  &  Lomb  Iris  diaphragm  shut- 
ter; cost  price,  $135.75;  uill  sell  for  $65, 
This  camera  is  in  a  very  good  condition 
and  the  lens  extremely  fast.  Also  a  8  x  10 
Beck  autograph  rectilinear  lens  ;  cost 
price,  $60  ;  wi  1  sell  for  $30.  This  lens 
will  cover  a  12  x  15  plate  sharply  to 
corners.  A.  Bumton,  49  Sixth  Ave., 
N,  Y.  City. 

For  Sale. — A  6Jj  x  8)^  Blair  compact 
camera  and  3  double  plate  holders,  also 
8  X 10  extension  and  2  double  plate  hold- 
ers, tripod  and  carrying  case,  all  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Edmund  A.  Darling, 
P.  O.  Box  439,  Providence,  R.  1. 

For  Sale — An  up  to-date  and  well  fur- 
nished gallery  in  a  prosperous  town  of 
1,500.  No  other  gallery,  A  good  loca- 
tion for  good  workman.  Good  prices  for 
work.  Going  out  of  business.  Address 
Smith  Studio,  Sandoval,  111. 

For  Sale — One  8  x  10  view  camera, 
double  swing  reversible  back,  rising  and 
falling  fronts,  front  focus,  rack  and  pin- 
ion, in  canvas  case;  3  plate  holders 
(double) ; 6 inside  kits  for  5x7  plates;  one 
8  X  10  print  frame ;  i  Low  combination 
shutter,  4  wing.  Cheap  for  cash,  or  would 
exchange  for  good  folding  camera.     H. 

D.  Haffa,  D.  D.  S. ,  Waterloo.  la. 

Wanted — Camera  5X7,4Xx6)ior4X5, 
latter  preferred;  good  make;  folding 
type,  with  tripod  and  plate  holders,  high 
grade  rapid  lens  and  shutter.  Send  full 
particulars  and  quote  very  lowest  cash 
price  to  Box  loi,  Crafton,  Pa. 


For  Sale — One  5x7  Premo,  Sr.  special 
camera  fitted  with  Bausch  &  Lomb  Shut- 
ter and  Zeiss  Series  1 1. -A  Anastigmat 
lens,  case  and  tripod,  good  as  new. 
Cost,  $95.00;  will  sell  for  $50.00.  R.  S. 
Kaufman,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Wanted  to  Exchange  —  4x5  Adlake 
Camera  and  three  joint  sliding  Tripod  in 
good  condition  ;  cost  $15.00  ;  Washburn 
Mandolin,  good  condition;  cost  $25.00; 
tor  5x7  Tele.  Photo  Poco;  will  pay  differ- 
ence.    C.  A.  Prickett,  Auburn,  Ind. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  Rochester  Optical 
Co.  Handy  camera,  with  2  double  plate 
holders,  all  in  good  condition;  cost  $9; 
will  sell  for  $5.  Also,  one  4x  5  Magazine 
Cyclone  camera,  nearly  new;  cost  $10; 
will  sell  for  $6.50.  Address  E.  C. 
Dymond,  Libertyville,  111. 

For  Exchange — A  12  x  15  Laveme 
Achromatic  lens,  good  for  studio  and 
outdoor  work;  also,  a  ii  z  14 single  land- 
scape Darlot  lens,  both  in  good  condi- 
tion, to  exchange  for  a  good  and  com- 
plete 5x7  outfit.  Address  Morris  S. 
Heagy,  Rock  Island,  111. 

For  Sale — 5  x  7  Rochester  Rapid  Sym- 
metrical lens,  8J^  in.  focus,  fitted  with 
Unicum  Shutter,  with  focusing  scale  and 
bulb,  new  this  spring  and  never  used; 
cost  $24;  sell  for  $12;  send  on  trial;  will 
exchange  for  8  x  10  lens  or  box.  Address 
W.  J.  \ eager,  Salem,  CoL  Co.,  O. 

For  Sale — A  new  4x5  outfit,  never 
used ;  one  4  x  5  Premo  Pony  A  lens,  Goerz 
No.  2,  Series  No.  3.  \\n\h  Goerz  section 
Shutter.  5  plate  holders  and  carrying 
case :  cost  $92 ;  sell  for  $50 ;  or  exchange 
for  anything  of  value.  H.  D.  Barton, 
21  Third  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  to  Exchange — A  B*>  Clarinet, 
nearlv  new  and  in  perfect  order,  and  an 
Adlake  camera  in  perfect  order,  for  a 
good  double  lens,  or  offers.  Address  R. 
L.  Davidson,  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Wanted —  Dallmeycr  or  other  good 
portrait  or  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  tyi  z 
8>^  or  larger;  name  lowest  figure.  G. 
T.  Atkinson,  237  La  Salle  st,  Cbicaga 


ADVERT  IS  KMKNTH. 


a  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 

Sbows  Views  More  Compact, 

BrillUntly,  Accurately,  Elegant 

N«lur«lly,  Plsinly,  _ 

Th.o  .ny  other  Conveoient. 

_  ''"«'"•  Scientific  in 

.  Construction. 
Tbere  is  No 

■""  „  Accurately  Made. 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness.  Send  tor  Description. 

Bausch  &  LOMB  Optical  Co., 

528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
NEW  ro8K.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  Chicago. 


OUR   ne;\?v   pIvAxb  ■*■ — j 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  ready,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  must  use 

A    VERY    RAPID    PLAXK. 

It  works  soft,  free  from  fog,  and  will  keep. 


BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO,,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Are  fou  in  a  hurry  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 

paper— prompt  delivery. 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  NMun  St,  New  York. 


SEND   4   CENTS 

(di  itahpb) 
■nd   tn  vlll  forward  tob   ■<  OM*  a 
tanple  of  onr  well  known 

•IPBCIAK.    BI.U&    I 

Thl«  !■    •■,*  0000  THIHV  «0  "PUSH  11 

Made  freahereiT  day,  and  1*  Kid  >.I2S  cents  par 
jatd  (71  Lnchea  nldc),  aod  est  to  aar  alie— poM- 
are   prepaid   b;   ua.      T.>    be    had  ONLY   M 

169  A  107  BROADWAY,  N.  V. 
THE  OBRIG   CAMERA   CO. 

£¥£ltnHIHa  FOH  THE  mOTOeHAPHtR. 


AD  V  ERTISEMENTS. 


Aotien  -  GesellscMt  fiir  Anilin-FabrikatioD, 

BieRLIM,  S.  O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Developers: 

Rodinal: 


Eikonogen:  '^■5-'^ 

A  9      -M  t  VmUBt  M  llull,  can  be 

Amidol:       °'"°!g""^-' 

Diogen: 

Diphenal: 


■pectally  adapted  for 


well  applied  loallklad* 


Bidol,  FmrMt   ElMrt    Therefore  •oltad  f 


Eikonogen -^'%Ki"!p*r  ^^  °f  "« fc-w 

Amidol-      S2raiK."ip"^"''f '"  "• 

SOM  £ty  a/I  Dealers.       Ask  your  Dealer  for  Fortamlm. 
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By  J.  F.  wrnikms. 

'MOONBEAMS   ON    THE    WATER." 


THE 

American  Amateur  Photographer. 


Obstructions  to  Progress  in  Picture  Making. 

XX/E  reproduce  No.  381  of  "Our 
'"  Portfolio,"  "The  Parting  of 
the  Ways,"  with  a  purpose,  to  serve 
as  a  text  for  a  short  sermon  on  cer- 
tain obstructions  that  to  a  consider- 
able  extent  interfere  with  our  efforts 
to  help  the  less  advanced  of  our  read- 
ers to  make  pictures,  rather  than 
mere  photographs.  The  obstructions 
are  many,  but,  in  the  meantime,  we 
shall  notice  only  three.  The  injudi- 
cious praise  or  approval  of  friends, 
the  awarding  of  prizes  at  a  certain 
class  of  exhibitions,  and  the  recom- 
mendation, and  sale,  by  dealers,  and 
even  opticians,  of  lenses  of  much  too  short  focus  for  the  size  of  plate 
intended  to  be  employed. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  our  criticism  of  "The  Parting  of  the  Ways," 
on  page  212  of  our  May  number,  they  will  better  understand  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  letter  of  its  author.  "The  lens  is  a  rapid  hemispheri- 
cal of  nine  and  a  half  inches  locus,  that,  with  a  Prosch  shutter,  cost  $55 ; 
and  is  called,  by  an  expert  judge  of  lenses,  who  has  sold  and  made  a 
study  of  them  for  years,  a  superior  instrument.  I  have  made  pictures  with 
it  this  winter,  which  have  won  first  and  third  prizes  in  New  York  and 
Chicago,  and  have  been  complimented  on  the  selection  of  this  particular 
view  by  some  well  known  artists,  while  it  has  generally  been  considered 
a  pretty  good  picture." 

Copyr[)thted,  iBoq,  by  The  OutlnR  Co..  Limlled.    All  riKhtB  rSMrveil. 
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Here  we  have  an  example  of  all  three  obstructions  occurring  in  one 
communication,  and  shall  take  them  one  by  one.  If  a  tree  may  be  known 
by  its  fruit,  "The  Parting  of  the  Ways"  may  be  made  to  tell  its  own  story, 
and  so  far  as  the  all  too  short  lens  is  concerned,  it  tells  it  plainly.  It  is 
intended  to  represent  two  roads  branching  off  at  the  foreground,  but  the 
perspective  is  so  apparently  false  that  instead  of  the  roads  appearing  to 
recede  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  stop  short  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
yards.  This  defect  arises  from  the  well  known  exaggeration  of  the  fore- 
ground and  the  diminishing  of  the  distant  objects  by  all  lenses  that  are 
not  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  so 
that  nothing  shorter  than  twelve  inches  could  convey  a  correct  impression 
of  this  subject  on  this  plate. 

On  the  evil  of  indiscriminate  prize-giving  at  what  may  be  called  lay 
exhibitions  we  have  spoken  several  times,  but  it  is  an  evil  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  remedy.  Such  exhibitions  are  of  various  classes,  more 
generally  than  not  mere  methods  of  advertising,  and  the  exhibits  are  of 
such  a  class  that  even  the  best  is  but  a  very  poor  affair.  But  it  does  its 
work.  Its  author  is  a  prize  winner;  and  too  often,  alas!  he  seeks  no 
farther  improvement,  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  are  better  able  to 
advise  him.  Nor  are  exhibitions  of  a  much  higher  order  always  free  from 
the  same  evil  influence.  The  exhibits,  or  many  of  them,  may  be  of  a 
high  order,  but  the  awards  are  sometimes  made  on  a  false  basis.  Tech- 
nique may  be  placed  before  art  in  its  true  sense,  or  the  eccentric  may  be 
mistaken  for  art,  and  in  either  case  the  man  w4th  the  medal  sustains  an 
injury  from  which  he  will  not  readily  recover. 

And  lastly,  the  indiscriminate  praise  and  approval  of  friends,  and 
especially  of  friends  with  some  pretentions  to  an  acquaintance  with  art. 
This  obstruction  is  probably  more  serious  in  its  intluence  than  either 
of  the  others,  or  perhaps  than  both  combined.  Here  again  the  *Tarting 
of  the  Ways"  proves  our  contention.  There  are  certainly  two  ways,  but 
which  is  which,  and  why  was  the  bit  of  water  on  the  left  thrown  in? 
What  is  the  motif,  and  where  is  the  objective  point  on  which  the  eve 
should  i;est,  and  where  is  the  something  that  should  lead  the  eye  to  it? 
The  beauty  of  simplicity  is  being  more  and  more  recognized,  but  here, 
as  if  determined  to  disregard  it,  material  for  three  good  pictures  are 
placed  side  by  side,  as  if  not  a  picture,  but  a  "record  of  fact"  had  been 
the  purpose;  a  purpose  that  would  have  been  foiled  by  the  apparently  false 
perspective    already  pointed  out. 

If  the  author  of  this  photograph  has  still  a  doubt  as  to  the  un- 
suitability  of  his  lens  for  a  base  line  of  eight  inches,  and  we  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  see  faults  in  a  picture  that  we  have  been  led  to  think  fault- 
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less,  especially  when  that  picture  is  our  own,  he  should  photograph  a  vil- 
lage street  from  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  if  that  does  not  convince  him 
nothing  will,  as  the  street  will  be  represented  as  being  broader  than  it 
is  long. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  aim  at  picture  making  we  would  say,  do 
not  attach  any  importance  to  awards  at  exhibitions ;  remember  that  when 
the  optician  hsts  a  lens  as,  say,  a  12  x  10,  he  means  only  that  that  lens  will 
coyer  that  size  of  plate,  and  does  not,  in  any  sense,  imply  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  suitable  for  pictorial  work,  and,  above  all,  do  not  in  any 
way  be  influenced  by  the  praise  and  approval  of  friends,  often  ignorant 
of  even  the  first  principles  of  art,  and  always  partial  or  anxious  to  please. 


Mr.  Griffin,  Director  Detroit  Art  Museum,  says:  "The  snap  shot 
has  no  place  in  art ;  it  is  simply  a  field  note,  and  should  be  kept  in  its 
place. " 


The  Priuarv  Colors. 


By  J.  Edgar  Allen. 


The  Primary  Colors. 

Xot  with  Stan  ding  the  marvelous  diffusion  of  knowledge  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  still  in  the  minds  of  many 
a  hazy  idea  of  what  really  are  the  primary  colors;  a  haziness  contributed 
to  a  good  deal  by  the  opinions  of  even  some  of  our  leading  artists  who 
ought  to  know  better.  On  one  occasion  we  heard  the  late  Sir  George 
Harvy,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  reply  to  a  beautifully  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  the  Young-Helmlioltz  theory,  say,  "I  don't  care  what 
your  Youngs  and  Helmholtzes  say,  I  have  more  confidence  in  my  palette, 
and  it  tells  me  that  the  primary  colors  are  red,  yellow  and  blue."  And  he 
was  right  from  his  poim  of  view,  as  will  be  seeii  from  a  little  consideration 
nf  a  very  interesting  lecture  before  the  Institution  of  Printers  and  Kindred 
Trades,  by  Mr.  Zander,  the  scientist,  in  connection  with  the  well  known 
printing  ink  manufacturers,  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co. 

The  old  notion  of  seven  colors  in  the  spectrum  has  long  ago  been 
given  up;  and  although  they  are  now  generally  spoken  of  as  three 
there  are  really  live,  three  color  sensations,  and  two  secondary  colors. 
The  primaries  are  red.  green  and  violet,  and  the  secondaries,  yellow,  a 
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mixture  of  red  and  green ;  and  blue,  a  mixture  of  green  and  violet.  There 
is  also  a  third  secondary,  a  shade  of  crimson,  formed  by  the  mixture  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum,  the  red  and  violet,  and  so  cannot  appear 
in  it. 

The  primary  colors  then,  or  more  correctly,  primary  color  sensa- 
tions, are  red,  green  and  violet;  and  the  primary  colors  of  the  artist  and 
the  printer  are  the  secondary  colors  formed  by  any  two  of  these  with  the 
third  left  out.  The  former  are  the  primary  colors  proper,  the  latter  the 
pigment  primaries. 

Equally  hazy,  as  wye  know  from  the  queries  that  come  to  us,  are  the 
notions  regarding  the  colors  employed  in  the  three  color  method  of  print- 
ing; and  why  secondaries,  and  not  primary,  are  emi)loyed  in  printing 
from  the  blocks.  To  make  this  clear  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  Mr.  Zander's  words,  which  we  clip  from  Photography. 

"Supposing  that  w^e  interpose  a  red  filter  between  the  object  and  the 
sensitive  plate  we  shall  then  have  a  record  of  the  red  parts,  /.  c,  those 
parts  of  the  objects  which  reflect  red.  The  red  filter  does  not  permit  the 
green  and  violet  to  pass  through.  Now  if  we  make  a  positive  or  trans- 
parency from  the  negative  or  red  record,  this  positive  will  be  the  converse 
of  this  red  negative,  and  will  be  a  record  of  all  the  violet  and  green  por- 
tions of  the  object  which  were  stopped  out  by  the  filter.  Now  if  you 
call  to  mind  that  the  combination  of  violet  and  green  forms  blue,  you 
w^ill  see  that  the  printing  color  for  the  block  made  from  the  red  positive 
will  be  blue,  and  you  will  now  at  once  have  an  idea  how  we  determine 
the  correct  hue  of  the  blue  which  should  be  used  for  printing. 

"The  green  filter  interposed  between  ol)ject  and  sensitive  plate  will  re 
cord  the  green  rays  reflected  from  the  object,  and  will  stop  the  violet  and 
red  rays — it  will  form  what  we  might  term  a  green  negative.  A  posi 
tive  made  of  this  negative  will  record  the  converse  of  the  green  negative, 
/.  c,  the  red  and  violet  stopped  out  by  the  green  filter.  Now  violet  and 
red  combined  make  crimson,  wliich  will  be  the  printing  color  for  the 
positive  or  the  printing  block. 

"In  a  like  manner  the  positive  made  from  the  violet  negative  will  record 
the  green  and  red  rays  reflected  from  the  object,  and  stopped  out  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  glass  filter.  The  combination  of  red  and  green  rays  pro- 
duce yellow,  and  therefore  the  printing  color  of  the  positive  or  black  will 
be  vellow. 

The  pigment  primaries,  according  to  Mr.  Zander,  are  crimson,  prim- 
rose yellow,  and  cyan  blue ;  and  the  success  in  three  color  printing  will 
alw^ays  depend  on  securing  right  shades  of  these,  and  something  approach- 
ing true  orthochromatism  in  the  taking  of  the  negatives. 
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Point  o'  Woods. 

THE    photographers'    HAPPY    HUNTING    GROUND. 

Before  this  reaches  tlie  eye  of  our  readers  we  shall  be  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  our  summer  home  at  Point  o*  Woods,  which  we  have  char- 
aclerized  as  the  Happy  Hnntinfi;  Ground  of  the  photographer:  as  he  will 
there  find  food  for  the  camera,  of  a  kind,  or  rather  of  many  kinds,  of  such 
quality  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  country. 

Point  o'  Woods  is  a  part  of  the  long  strip  of  sand  dunes  lying  Ijtr- 
tween  the  Long  Island  tireat  South  Bay  and  the  ocean;  beginning  some 
four  miles  east  of  Fire  Island  and  opposite  the  widest  part  of  the  bay, 
and  where  the  beautiful  shrubbery  and  heavier  timber  begins.  Although 
only  white  sand,  arranged  iii  picturcsrpic  dunes,  ihey  arc  everywhere 
so  clothed  with  vegetation  of  innumerable  varieties,  some  of  it  to  be 
found  nowhere  else,  as  to  l>e  a  cliarni  to  the  botanist,  and  a  delight  to 
every  lover  of  (lowers.  It  includes  scrub-oak,  holly,  firs  of  various  kinds. 
wild  roses,  that  during  June  and  part  of  July  cover  the  dunes  as  with  a 
carpet;  the  decorative  deer  feed  with  its  crimson  lierries;  the  assertive 
hut  attractive  marshmallow.  and  the  diminutive  beach  plum,  that  may  be 
gathered  by  the  bushel,  and  makes  most  excellent  jams  and  jellies. 

We  have  never  taken  much  interest  in  flower  photography,  but  for 
those  who  do  we  append  a  brief  list  taken  from  a  small  herbarium,  made 
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liy  the  teacher  of  botany   in  the  summer  sciiools,  the  late  Mr.  George  R. 
Howell,    who  was  wont  to  say  that   Point  o'  A\'oo<ls  was  the   botanist's 

Paradise : 

Goldenrod,  Smilax,  Brambles,  Fire  weed,  Snap  dragon,  Asters,  Con- 
vallarias.  Whortleberries,  Leather  weed.  Horehoimd,  Evening  Primrose, 
Yarrow,  Roneset,  Artemisia,  Asclepias,  Chenopodinni,  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  south  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  food  for  the  photographer,  in  all 
its  various  moods;  sometimes  as  quiet  as  a  lake,  and  at  others  sending 
(he  surf  as  high  as  the  cottages  on  the  ridge  that  keeps  it  within  its  bounds. 
Here  he  may  get  scenes  on  the  sands  to  his  heart's  content ;  in  groups  or 
single  figures,  and  in  all  possible  altitudes  and  garbs;  or  he  may.  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  catch  the  daily  drill  of  the  Life  Savers  at  the  Life- 
saving  Station,  divided  from  the  grounds  only  by  a  wire  fence. 

On  the  north  is  the  Great  South  Bay,  with  its  hundreds  of  white  sails 
skimming  along  its  surface,  "white  wings"  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  some  on 
pleasure  bent,  some  tempting  the  denizens  of  the  deep,  and  going 
leisurely  along,  and  some  "clamming,"  and  therefore  standing  still;  all 
working  together  to  give  the  photographer  opportunities  of  catching 
such  compositions  as  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  place. 

And  then,  the  glorious  sunsets.  Only  a  poet,  which  we  are  not,  can  do 
them  anything  like  justice;  and  hundreds  who  have  seen  the  sunsets  of 
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other  lands,  and  of  the  most  favored  places  in  this,  declare  that  none  of 
them  can  compare  with  that  at  Point  o'  Woods.  It  is  not  the  sunset  alone 
but  the  combinations,  the  foregrounds  and  middle  distances;  the  dunes, 
the  scrub-oaks,  and  the  continually  passing  boats,  that  give  an  additional 
charm  to  the  glorious  display  of  color  and  cloud  formation.  For  the  so- 
called  ** Moonlight"  effects,  nowhere  on  earth  can  the  conditions  be  more 
favorable.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  most  suitable  altitude,  the  dunes,  the. 
dock  with  its  forest  of  masts,  as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  and  the  continually 
passing  and  repassing  sails,  must  fully  satisfy  the  most  exacting  photog- 
rapher. 

Of  the  people  that  fill  the  three  hotels,  and  the  well  on  to  a  hundred 
cottages  I  need  say  nothing,  except  that  they  are  not  exactly  the  kind 
usually  to  be  found  at  summer  resorts ;  not  the  gay  and  giddy,  but  rather 
the  quiet,  intellectual ;  with  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  form  lasting  friend- 
ships. But  they  have  all  one  thing  in  connnon.  a  willingness  to  be  photo- 
graphed,  and  to  do  their  best  to  help  the  photographer  to  make  genre 
studies. 

Taking  it  all  in  all.  Point  o'  Woods  is,  as  I  have  called  it,  in  every 
sense  the  photographer's  happy  hunting  ground,  and  when  he  tires  of 
photography,  or  wants  a  change  of  occupation,  he  may  give  a  little  time 
to  study ;  as  he  will  find  masters  and  mistresses  ready  to  teach  him  al- 
most anything  that  he  does  not  know,  including  mathematics,  languages, 
music,  voice  culture,  art,  with  a  big  A,  if  he  likes,  swimming,  and  even 
dancing;  and  last  but  not  least,  photography,  which  is  under  our  par- 
ticular care. 

Of  course,  we  should  like  to  sec  as  many  of  our  friends  as  possible 
enjoying  themselves  at  such  a  desirable  place,  but  those  who  cannot  do 
so,  and  wish  to  communicate  with  us,  will  please  remember  that  from  now 
up  to  September  15,  our  address  will  be  Point  o'  Woods,  N  .Y. 

We  b.ad  almost  omitted  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  lines  are 
cast  in  places  where  they  suffer  from  heat,  that  we  have  taken  the  tempera- 
ture, at  8,  r  and  6,  for  five  years,  and  that  the  average  is  72.5  Fahr. 


In  reply  to  questions  that  come  to  us  every  day,  and  will  continue 
to  come,  we  make  the  following  general  statement:  The  best  book  for 
a  beginner  is  **  The  Right  Road  to  Photography,"  by  ourself.  The 
best  lessons  on  art  are  to  be  found  in  **  Burnett's  Essays,"  and  the  best 
lens  for  all  round  work,  is  one  of  the  *'  Rectilinear  "  type;  but  it  must 
have  a  focal  length  of  not  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  leng-th  of  the 
longest  way  of  the  plate. 
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The  Photographers'  National  Convention. 

Arc  you  with  us?  is  the  question  asked  by  the  executive,  of  every 
photographer  in  the  country,  and  everyone  who  by  liook  or  by  crook  can 
see  his  way  to  it  should  have  no  difficulty  in  answering  in  the  affimative. 
Each  knows  best  how  his  own  shoe  pinches ;  but  the  photographer  who  is 
true  to  himself,  and  wants  to  do  the  best  that  he  can  for  his  employers. 
will  let  no  light  reason  keep  hitn  from  Celeron  during  July  17  to  22 

Photography  is  progressive,  to  an  extent  that  those  who  stay  at  home 
cannot  know,  and  there  is  no  place  where  that  progress  can  be  so  well 
recognized  as  at  the  convention.  He  who  knows  most  has  still  much  to 
learn,  and  he  will  learn  it  better  there  than  he  could  anywhere  else;  as 
hardly  in  any  other  place,  and  certainly  under  no  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, could  he  be  placed  in  a  more  receptive  mood. 

If  we  could  have  the  ear  of  the  whole  fraternity,  we  should  say,  go  to 
Celeron,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Chautauqua.  If  you  are  sick, 
it  will  make  you  well ;  if  you  think  you  cannot  spare  the  money,  we  assure 
you  that  it  will  be  returned  to  you  after  not  many  days;  and  if  you  have 
not  the  money,  then  borrow  it,  certain  that  it  will  be  returned  to  you  ten- 
fold. 


A  Homk-Made  Exposure  Meter, 
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A  Home-Made  Exposure  Meter. 

Reliable  exposure  meters  are  cheap  enough,  yet  we  know  that  there 
**-i~e  those  who  have  more  pleasure  in  what  they  can  make  for  themselves 
tlian  in  anything  that  they  can  buy.  In  our  March  number  we  described 
^ne  sufficiently  simple  for  anyone  to  make,  and  now  we  give  another, 
from  Scranton  Mechanic  Arts  Magazine,  equally  simple  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  convenient,  and  that  can  be  arranged  to  work  with  any  of  the 
Ordinary  "Aristo"  papers,  such  as  Albunia  or  Solio,  or  with  a  paper  that 
Uie  photographer  may  prepare  (or  himself. 

Fig.  1  is  intended  for  the  face  of  a  watch,  but  may  be  on  two  pieces 
of  cardboard,  celluloid,  etc.,  according  to  the  fancy  or  convenience  of  the 
photographer.  The  cut  may  be  photographed  to  the  desired  size ;  a  slow 
plate  such  as  Carbutt's  B,  and  a  hydroqninone  developer  well  restrained, 
Riving  the  best  kind  of  negative — clear  glass  lines  on  an  opaque  ground. 

Two  prints  may  be  made,  for  the  easier  cutting  out  of  the  required 
two  discs,  or  rather  the  outer  ring  and  the  central  disc ;  and  if  the  meter  is 
10  be  on  the  watch  face,  the  segment  b,  c,  e.  should  be  cut  out. 

The  outer  ring,  the  upper  half  of  which  contains  the  exposure  num- 
bers in  seconds,  and  the  lower  the  stop  values,  is  to  be  pasted  on  the  dial, 
the  40  being  in  line  with  the  XII,  and  8-22  in  line  with  the  VI;  and  the 
disc  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  which  must  be  loose  enough  to 
revolve  easily  in  its  basil. 
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To  make  the  "test  tube''  take  a  piece  of  veHovv  post  office  paper  or 
heavy  manila  wrappinji^  paper,  and  cut  out  a  piece  ij/^  inch  wide  and 
4  inches  long^,  as  shown  at  abed  in  ¥'i^.  2.  Just  below  the  top — about 
1/2  inch — cut  a  rectanf^ular  hole  e,  which  shall  be  ^^  inch  wide  by  ^  inch 
long.  Then  fold  the  paper  on  the  dotted  lines  e  f  and  gum  the  wings,  so 
that  you  have  a  long,  narrow,  flat  tube  or  envelope,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
On  each  side  of  the  opening  e  is  then  pasted  a  piece  of  white  paper  tinted 
with  water  color  or  India  ink,  as  described  further  on.  One  of  these 


FiC.  I. 


y   / 

Fig.  2. 


Fig. 


strips,  b,  is  darker  than  the  other,  a,  in  order  to  establish  a  reliable  com- 
parison. 

Now,  before  using  the  instriunent.  a  piece  of'Solio,  Albuma,  Aristo,  or 
any  other  printing  paper  is  cut  into  strips  j/j  inch  wide,  one  of  which  is  In- 
serted in  the  envelope,  as  shown  at  d  in  Fig.  3.  When  the  instrument  is 
to  be  used,  and  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  proper  exposure  for  a  given 
subject,  you  take  out  your  watch,  and  pull  the  printing  paper  out  a  trifle, 
so  that  a  fresh  spot  comes  under  the  opening  e,  and  note  the  number  of 
minutes  or  seconds  required  to  turn  the  paper  a  shade  darker  than  the  tint 
at  a,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  tint  b.  The  watch  crystal  is  now  revolved  in 
the  basil  so  that  the  figure  on  the  experimental  exposure  scale,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  minutes  or  seconds  the  paper  was  exposed, 
is  opposite  the  general  title  of  subject  of  which  the  photograph  is  to  be 
taken — then,  on  the  opposite  side,  under  each  size  of  stop,  will  be  found 
the  correct  exposure  for  that  stop  in  minutes  or  seconds. 
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For  instance,  suppose  we  are  photographing  an  open  landscape,  with 
no  foreground  within  a  hundred  feet ;  we  find,  on  consulting  our  photo- 
meter, that  it  required  40  seconds  to  turn  the  silver  paper  to  a  shade  be- 
tween a  and  b.  We  then  set  the  40  of  the  upper  scale  opposite  the 
subject.  Landscape  with  distance,  and  over  8,  on  the  lower  scale  or  stops, 
we  find  the  exposure  would  be  1-50  of  a  second,  or,  with  a  small  stop,  we 
find  under  64  the  time  required  would  be  13^  seconds.  This  would  be  with 
the  fastest  plates,  while  the  slower  ones  would  require  proportionately 
longer  exposures,  according  to  the  table  given  below. 

Now,  to  determine  the  proper  tints  for  a  and  b  it  is  necessary  to  work 
backwards,  so  to  speak.  Set  up  your  camera  on  a  dull  or  cloudy 
day  and  focus  on  a  fence  or  some  foliage  not  more  than  25  feet  distance ; 
close  your  shutter,  put  in  f-64  stop,  and,  after  placing  your  plate-holder 
in  the  camera,  withdraw  the  slide  one  inch,  and  expose  for  one  second ; 
close  your  shutter,  put  in  f/64  stop,  and,  after  placing  your  plate-holder 
another  second.  Repeat  this  operation  five  times,  and  carefully  develop  the 
plate.  Select  from  the  five  one  inch  strips  the  one  that  is  nearest  to  the 
ideal  negative,  and  the  time  of  its  exposure  will  be  the  key  to  the  situation. 

Suppose  the  strip  that  had  the  two  seconds  exposure  to  be  the  best, 
turn  the  64  of  the  stop  values  disc  to  the  2  on  the  exposure  scale ;  and  on 
that  scale  opposite  **landscape  with  foreground,"  will  be  found  30  seconds 
as  the  time  required  to  turn  the  paper  the  desired  color.  Expose  a  piece 
of  the  paper  you  are  to  use,  for  30  seconds  to  the  same  light  by  which  the 
strips  were  photographed,  and  then,  in  subdued  light,  make  one  tint  a 
little  lighter  and  one  a  little  darker  than  the  test  paper. 

As  the  fastest  plates  are  most  generally  employed,  the  exposure  meter 
should  be  ^*set"  for  them,  and  the  necessary  allowance  made  for  those  that 
are  slower.  Just  what  that  allowance  should  be  may  be  ascertained  by 
experiment ;  but  the  following  are,  by  the  inventor  of  the  meter,  said  to  be 
the  relative  rapidities  of  a  few. 


z. 


Cramer  Crown. 
Hammer  Fastest 
Seed  37. 


iJ4. 


Cramer  Banner. 
Seed  26. 
Carbutt  Eclipse. 


aK- 


Seed  23. 

Cramer  Medium 
Isochromatic 


Cramer  Anchor. 
Hammer  Slowesit. 
Carbutt  Ortho ,  33 


ao 


Carbutt,  **B" 


Andrew  Pringle,  as  a  result  of  a  trip  to  Sicily  and  Naples,  says: 
**  I  shall  never,  in  future,  use  an  unbacked  plate."  A  very  good  reso- 
lution. 
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Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon — 1899. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  the  honor  to  an- 
nounce that  under  joint  management  with  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon  for  1899  (second  year) 
will  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Academy,  Broad  street,  above  Arch, 
from  October  22  to  November  19,  1899. 

The  purpose  of  the  salon  is  to  exhibit  that  class  of  work  only  in  which 
there  is  distinct  evidence  of  individual  artistic  feeling  and  execution,  the 
pictures  to  be  rigidly  selected  by  a  competent  jury. 

Pictures  which  have  already  been  shown  in  Philadelphia  at  any  exhibi- 
tion open  to  the  general  public  will  be  liablfc  to  exclusion. 

No  awards  are  offered,  and  no  charge  will  be  made  to  exhibitors.  Each 
exhibitor  will  be  furnished  with  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  the  official  noti- 
fication of  acceptance. 

No  exhibitor  may  submit  more  than  ten  pictures,  each  of  which  must 
be  framed  separately. 

The  title  of  each  picture  and  the  exhibitor's  name  and  address  must  be 
clearly  written  on  the  labels  provided,  which  must  be  attached  by  the 
exhibitor  to  the  back  of  each  picture.  Nothing  may  appear  on  front  of 
picture  except  the  title  and  exhibitor's  name. 

No  accepted  pictures  may  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of  pictures  if  desired,  sub- 
ject to  a  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

All  communications  and  all  pictures  submitted  for  exhibition  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Broad  street, 
above  Arch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.  All  pictures  must  be  forwarded 
at  owner's  risk,  carriage  prepaid,  and  delivered  at  the  academy  not  later 
than  5  P.  M.,  Monday,  October  2,  1899. 

Return  charges  must  be  collected  by  carrier. 

The  management  will  use  all  reasonable  care  to  prevent  any  loss  or 
damage  to  pictures  in  its  charge,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  such 
occurrence. 

To  Foreign  Exhibitors. — Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  i  Creed  Lane,  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  E.  C,  London,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  General  Foreign 
Representative.  Circulars,  entry  forms,  labels,  etc.,  also  any  special  in- 
formation desired  will  be  furnished  by  him  on  application. 

The  following  shipping  agents  have  also  been  appointed :  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Whiteley  (Mr.  Wiggins,  manager  shipping  department),  115  Queen's 
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Road,  Bayswater,  W.,  London,  England;  and  Messrs.  Guinchard  and 
Foumiret,  76  Rue  Blanche,  Paris,  France. 

Pictures  delivered  to  either  of  the  above  shipping  agents,  not  later 
than  August  15,  carriage  prepaid,  properly  labelled,  marked  "For  the 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Salon,"  and  accompanied  by  entry  forms,  will 
be  transported  to  the  exhibition  and  returned  to  the  shipping  agents  in 
London  or  Paris  free  of  all  expense  to  the  exhibitor. 

United  States  Custom  House  charges  on  all  foreign  exhibits  sent 
through  the  above  shipping  agents  will  be  borne  by  the  management. 

Jury  of  Selection :  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day,  Boston ;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kase- 
bier.  New  York;  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White,  Newark,  O.,  Miss  Frances  B. 
Johnston,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  Henry  Troth,  Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts:  Edward  H.  Coates, 
president;  Harrison  S.  Morris,  secretary.  The  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  Robert  S.  Redfield,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  John  G.  Bullock. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  June  i,  1899. 


The  Contribution   Box. 

A  N  old  negative  has  been  recommended  for  trimming  prints  on,  but  it 
^^  soon  gets  scratched,  and  knife  marked.  If  those  who  are  troubled 
with  prints  slipping  while  cutting  will  coat  the  glasses,  both  the  cutting 
shape  and  the  glass  on  which  they  cut,  with  ordinary  paste,  I  always  use 
Carter's,  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly,  they  will  never  again  be  troubled. 

R.  G.  Murray. 

THE     POOR    man's   LENS. 

I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  the  above  lens,  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  having  found  it  all  and  much  more  than  yott 
claimed  for  it.  But  at  first  I  was  puzzled  to  know  the  exposures  for  the 
various  single  lenses,  they  being  all  different,  and  the  iris  ring  could 
be  marked  only  for  one.  I  have  got  over  it  in  an  easy  way,  and  as  others 
may  be  puzzled  in  the  same  way,  and  may  not  think  of  the  same  way  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty,  I  give  it. 

The  lenses  are  all  marked  with  the  focal  length  in  centimetres,  a 
cypher  added  to  that  makes  it  millimetres ;  and  that  number  divided  by 
the  ntunber  of  millimetres  in  the  stop,  is  the  /  value.  For  example :  the 
lens  is  marked  45,  a  C3rpher  added  to  that  makes  it  450,  the  stop  is  15  mUIi- 
metres,  and  450  divided  by  15,  makes  the  stop  f/30.  For  pictorial  pur- 
poses the  largest  stop  is  small  enough  for  all  the  single  lenses,  and  so  I 
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have  marked  the  scale  for  all  four,  and  am  never  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
exposure,  as  I  always  employ  a  Wynne's  exposure  meter. 

G.  H.  Wilson. 

REDUCING    PRINTS. 

From  my  desultory  way  of  printing  I  often  over-exposed  the  prints 
and  had  to  throw  them  away,  but  now,  if  one  or  two  are  too  dark,  I  put 
them  through  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  fixing,  I  add  to  the  fixing  solu- 
tion sufficient  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  make  it  a  pale  yel- 
low, and  put  the  too  dark  prints  into  this,  one  at  a  time,  watching  care- 
fully, and  in  a  few  seconds  the  desired  reduction  is  effected.  It  is  better 
to  overtone  a  little,  as  reduction  makes  them  a  shade  redder. 

G.  H.  Slight. 

[The  prints  are  all  excellent  examples  of  photography,  and  we  could 
not  sav  which  of  the  lot  had  been  subjected  to  the  reducing  process. 

—Eds.]  


I  A    SUPPLEMENTARY    LENS. 

I 


Although  the  use  of  a  supplementary  lens  for  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  focus  of  a  compound  lens  is  not  new,  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
should  be.  Becoming  a  convert  to  your  teaching  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
lens  of  long  focus  in  pictorial  work ;  and,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  forced  to 
be  content  with  the  one  I  was  induced  to  buy  along  with  the  camera,  8 
inches  for  a  5  x  7  plate,  I  resolved  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  a  sup- 
plementary lens. 

My  camera  has  a  bellows  capacity  of  16  inches,  and  I  wished  to 
lengthen  the  lens  by  about  one  half,  or  to  between  12  and  14  inches. 
From  an  obliging  optician  I  got  a  dozen  untrimmed  plano-concave  and 
double  concave  "spectacle  eyes,"  extended  the  camera  to  13  inches,  and 
tried  them  one  by  one  till  I  found  one  that  gave  a  distant  image  toler- 
ably sharp,  having  made  a  cardboard  ring  that  kept  them  close  to  the  dia- 
phragm. I  am  not  optician  enough  to  know  the  focus  of  the  negative  lens, 
but  was  surprised  to  find  how  very  slight  a  concavity  did  the  business,  and 
was  even  more  surprised  when  the  spectacle  dealer  charged  me  only 
ten  cents  for  it. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  mounting  the  lens  in  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard, 
so  that  it  fits  snugly,  and  properly  centered  behind  the  stop.  I  suppose 
that  the  supplementary  lens  should  be  achromatic,  at  least  I  have  seen  it 
so  said ;  but  mine  is  not  so,  and  the  definition  is  certainly  all  that  anyone 
can  require  who  knows  anything  about  pictorial  work.  Just  think  of  it, 
an  8  inch  lens,  worth  $26,  converted  into  one  of  14  inches  and  worth  $48, 
at  a  cost  of  ten  cents.  G.  R.  Struthers. 
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SKIES. 

Through  the  teaching  of  •*  Ours,"  I  have  learned  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  white  paper  skies,  and  find  the  editor's  method  of  printing  them 
in,  or  toning  them  down,  simplicity  itself.  But  I  always  print  in  sub- 
dued light,  and  find  that  when  skies  are  printed  in  sunlight  they  tone  to  a 
different  shade.  Moving  the  card  up  and  down  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more  is  no  joke,  and  so  I  bethought  myself  how  I  could  make  it  move 
itself,  and  succeeded  beyond  my  utmost  expectations.  I  bought  a  clock 
movement  for  $3 — an  old  one  can  be  got  at  the  watchmaker's  for  half  that 
sum — fitted  a  4  in.  disk  of  tin  on  the  pinute  arbor,  made  a  number  of 
holes  for  a  pin  at  various  distances,  and  that  was  all.  The  printing  frame 
with  the  landscape  printed  print,  is  laid  face  up  on  the  table,  the  cardboard 
fastened  to  one  end  of  a  wire,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  pin 
in  the  disk,  adjusted  so  as  to  give  just  the  desired  movement.  The  clock 
is  wound  up,  and  up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  cardboard  goes  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary.  It's  a  great  scheme,  well  worth  trying  by  all  who- 
are,  as  I  am,  disgusted  with  "bald-headed"  skies. 

Richard  Vernon. 

detail  in  white  dresses. 

I  want  to  thank  the  editor,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  hint  to  those 
who  suffer  as  I  did.  I  make  a  specialty  of  children,  and  never  could  get 
detail  in  the  white  dresses.  Having  little  leisure,  I  use  "bought"  solu- 
tions, and  do  what  I  liked,  nothing  but  chalky  opaque  whites  would  come. 
I  had  noticed  again  and  again  in  "Our  Portfolio"  the  advice  under  such 
circumstances,  to  employ  "solutions  weak  in  the  reducer,"  and  found  that 
the  "perfect  cure." 

Tolidol  is  at  present  my  favorite,  and  I  have  never  found  anything 
that  suited  me  so  well.  The  usual  claim  made  for  a  new  developer  is  that 
it  is  as  good  as  pyro,  but  I  like  tolidol  very  much  better  than  ever  I  liked 
pyro.  The  following  is  the  formula  I  now  employ,  and  although  it  takes- 
its  time,  the  results  are  all  that  anyone  can  desire.  I  may  say  that  I  pre- 
fer a  one  solution  developer  and  make  my  exposure  to  suit  it,  and  never 
find  a  necessity  for  alteration  or  modification. 

As  a  strong  solution  keeps  better  than  one  weak  enough  for  use,  and 
as  it  is  easier  to  simply  dilute  than  to  use  scales  and  weights  every  time 
one  wants  to  develop,  I  make  a  stock  solution  of  i  to  7;  that  is,  one 
drachm  of  the  solution  to  seven  drachms  of  water  gives  me  just  the  de- 
veloper I  want.  That  it  keeps  well  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
using  to-day  what  I  made  up  early  in  October,  and  it  is  as  good  as  when 
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made,  and  not  darker  than  would  be  the  result  of  adding  one  drop  of 

caramel  to  ten  ounces  of  water.    The  following  is  the  formula: 

Tolidol ' 40  grains 

Sodium  salpbite 120      " 

Soditun  caroonate i8u      " 

Potassium  bromide  10      *' 

Water 5  ounces 

Instead  of  tolidol,  pyro,  metol,  or  ortol  may  be  employed  in  the  same 

way,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do  not  keep  so  well. 

G.  R.  Evans. 

PICTURE   POST-CARDS. 

By  invitation  I  return  to  the  picture  post-card  question ;  having  as  I 

think,  found  a  sensitizing  solution  as  simple  as  the  blue,  but  giving  a  very 

different  color.    It  is : 

Silver  nitrate 12  grains 

Uranium  nitrate t30      ** 

Water i  ounce 

A  few  drops  are  poured  on  the  card,  spread  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
dried,  of  course,  in  the  dark.  Printing  is  rather  deep,  and  all  the  fixing 
necessary  is  washing  in  several  changes  of  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid.  The  color  is  a  good  warm  brown,  and,  if  desired,  may  be 
changed  to  purple  by  gold,  or  a  reddish  by  a  weak  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.  A.  W.  Leighton. 

Mounting  Prints. 

A  print  that  is  also  a  picture  is  not  finished  when  it  is  properly 
trimmed.  It  has  to  be  mounted,  and  much,  very  much,  either  for  good 
or  ill,  may  be  done  to  it  by  the  mount.  The  size,  the  shape,  and  the  cqIoTi 
each  has  its  influence;  and  each  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration. 

We  have  been  led  to  speak  of  this  by  the  arrival  from  the  A.  M.  Col- 
lins Manufacturing  Co.,  of  samples  of  their  "Capito"  and  "Zarno" 
mounts,  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  are 
simply  perfect.  This  has  made  us  look  up  the  samples  that  have  come  to 
us  from  time  to  time,  and  we  can  only  say  that  the  amateur  that  has  such 
a  supply  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  mount  for  any  sort  of  picture  that  he 
may  produce.  Here  are  mounts  of  all  needful  sizes,  all  approved  shapes 
and  all  desirable  shades,  from  white  to  dark  sage.  Some  are  plain,  some 
enameled  on  the  front,  some  on  both  front  and  back,  and  some  plain ; 
while  all,  or  rather  each,  is  just  the  thing  that  will  best  suit  some  particular 
picture.  The  amateur  who  wants  to  find  a  suitable  mount  for  any  par- 
ticular picture,  with  the  least  trouble,  should  lay  on  a  complete  stock  of 
the  A.  M.  Collins  mounts,  and  so  be  able  to  always  show  his  prints  to  the 
best  advantage.  .^■•liSl 
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Notes. 

Calico  Printing.. — Mr.  Andrew  F.  Hargreaves,  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society,  has  invented  a  method  of  printing  on  textile 
fabrics  that  is  at  once  extremely  beautiful,  perfectly  simple,  unaffected  by 
light,  and  unaltered  by  boiling  in  soap,  or  similar  solution.  So  far  as  we 
can  understand,  it  is  something  akin  to  ordinary  calico  printing.  The 
cellure  tissue  is  filled  with  something  that  by  the  action  of  light  becomes 
a  mordant,  and  when  brought  into  contact  with,  or  boiled  in  another 
solution,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  'Mye,"  an  insoluble  pigment  is 
formed,  and  confined  wherever  the  mordant  is ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  that  mordant,  which  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on  the  intensity  or 
quantity  of  the  light  which  formed  it.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it 
when  the  specification  is  published. 

Lantern  Slides — ^We  have  often  said  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  photography  more  beautiful  than  a  really  fine  lantern 
slide;  and  we  may  add  that  they  are  as  rare  as  they  are  beautiful.  Their 
makers  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  in  most  countries,  and 
of  Englishmen,  Mr.  Dockree  seems  to  be  one.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
London  Camera  Club,  where  he  exhibited  some  fine  examples  of  his 
work,  the  discussion  that  followed  the  exhibition  brought  out  one  ot  the 
elements  of  his  success — ^patient  perseverance.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
he  said  "The  average  time  devoted  to  making  a  satisfactory  slide  was 
between  four  and  five  hours." 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  requests  us  to  inform  the  trade  and 
photographers  generally,  that  the  extensive  additions  and  improvements 
which  have  been  going  on  at  the  factory  for  over  a  year  are  now  practi- 
cally completed^  and  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  fill  all  orders 
promptly  on  receipt,  with  plates  of  unsurpassed  quality. 

Good  Advice  to  Photographers. — Pirie  Macdonald,  the  well  known 
Albany  photographer,  in  a  recent  address  gave  utterance  to  some  words 
of  wisdom  that  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  photographer.  He  said 
they  should  not  be  mere  makers  of  maps  of  faces,  showing  the  location  of 
a  nose  or  mouth  in  relation  to  a  pair  of  eyes.  Should  not  be  content  to 
picture  an  empty  shell;  but  rather  aim  at  showing  the  strength  and 
power,  and  the  justice  and  truth ;  the  manliness  of  a  man,  and  the  grace 
and  purity  and  sweetness — the  womanliness  of  a  woman. 
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Simultaneous  Developing  and  Fixing  is  still  being  prosecuted,  and 
doubtless  has  some  real  advantages.  The  latest  formula  that  we  have 
tried,  and  which  gives  excellent  results,  is  one  recommended  by  P.  Han- 
neke,  in  the  Photo graphische  Mittheilungen.    It  is : 

A. 

P3rrocatechin  7  parts. 

Caustic  potass 7  " 

Sodium  hyposulphite 30  " 

Water   75  " 

B. 

Sodium  hyposulphite 20  parts. 

Water   100      " 

To  make  a  developing  and  fixing  solution,  take  eight  parts  of  A,  fifteen 
parts  of  B,  and  twenty  parts  of  water.  One  quantity  may  be  employed 
to  develop  and  fix  several  negatives. 

OzoTYPE.  —  This  novel  method  of  carbon  printing  is  "catching  on," 
and  becoming  a  subject  of  demonstration  at  society  meetings.  Mr.  Harry 
Wade  showed  its  certainty,  simplicity  and  beauty  at  a  recent  meeeting  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society,  and  gave  the  following  formula 
as  being  that  with  which  he  had  been  most  successful : 

sensitizing  solution. 

Manganese  sulphate S  drms. 

Potassium  bichromate 3  drms. 

Water 10  oz. 

acid  bath. 

Acid  acetic   glacial 20  min. 

Hydroquinone 10  gr. 

Water 20  oz. 

and  recommended  the  beginner  to  use  the  ordinary  single  transfer  paper, 
cither  rough  or  smooth,  to  be  got  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  carbon  tissue. 

Mounting  and  Framing. — Judging  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  there  is  no 
part  of  picture  making  by  photography  in  which  the  amateur  is  more  at 
sea  than  in  the  mounting  and  framing ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland's  paper,  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
there  is  no  part  of  his  work  of  which  it  is  more  necessary  that  he  should 
fully  understand  the  vital  principle  underlying  it,  or  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned ;  and  that  vital  principle  he  has  most  happily  placed  in  a  nutshell 
It  is  simply  this:  "Between  the  picture  and  its  mount  and  frame 
there  must  be  either  color  harmonv  or  well  balanced  color  contrast." 
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International  Photographic  Exhibiticm. 

The  Photographic  Exposition  that  is  to  be  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  next  fall  will,  from  present  indications,  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive and  popular  exhibitions  ever  held  in  this  city.  Arrangements 
have  been  concluded  between  Manager  Frank  W.  Sanger,  of  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  and  the  National  Photographic  Exposition  Co., 
whereby  the  latter  have  leased  the  Garden  for  the  week  of  October  21,  to 
October  28.  The  exhibition  will  include  everything  of  interest  in  the 
photographic  line,  the  manufacture  of  cameras  from  start  to  finish,  the 
making  of  sensitized  papers,  and  other  interesting  matters.  Many  promi- 
nent foreign  manufacturers  have  already  expressed  their  intention  of  be- 
ing well  represented. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Prof.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  he  writes :  "There  is  no  possible  doubt  but  that  the  ex- 
hibition will  be  an  enormous  success.  Photography  at  the  present  day  is 
the  king  of  hobbies  and  is  used  in  every  art  and  science.  A  large  and 
exceedingly  valuable  historical  exhibit  will  be  sent  from  this  country  and 
it  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  viewed  with  considerable  interest  by  our  American 
brethren  across  the  sea.  A  comprehensive  exhibit  of  old  processes,  old 
pictures,  stereoscopic  daguerreotypes,  a  magnificent  series  of  calotypes 
and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  earlier  work  of  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  Scott- 
Archer  and  others  of  the  pioneeers  of  photography  will  go  forward  to  you 
in  time  for  the  exhibition." 

A  very  fine  loan  collection  of  exhibits  from  the  leading  photographers 
of  this  country  will  be  displayed  in  the  large  Concert  Hall  and  the  obser- 
vatories, universities  and  institutions  of  learning  will  contribute  interest- 
ing examples  of  the  application  of  photography  to  the  various  sciences. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY    WATCHMAN. 

piTHER  Herr  Schult?;  has  a  curious  idea  of  the  power  of  a  patent, 
or  he  does  not  read  the  photographic  journals,  or  somebody  has  blun- 
dered in  translating  the  patent  No.  623,491,  in  the  last  number  of  this 
magazine.  This,  is  what  he  thinks  he  can  prevent  anyone  from  doing 
without  his  leave ;  to  be  granted,  probably,  on  a  payment.  The  developed 
and  rinsed  negative  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  potasssium  bromide,  a  piece 
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of  bromide  paper  is  then  pressed  against  it  and  printed  before  the  negative 
is  fixed.    A  certain  class  of  people  and  their  money  are  soon  parted. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Society  of 
Aladras,  seems  to  have  a  queer  idea  of  picture  making  by  photography. 
He  says  "the  art  of  photography  is  with  the  camera,  and  in  the  dark  room ; 
the  rest  is  mainly  mechanical,  and  depends  more  on  the  paper  than  the 
printer."    Surely  there  is  room  for  missionary  work  in  Madras. 

According  to  The  Photographic  Times,  there  are  1,500,000  hand 
csuneras  in  the  Unted  States  alone.    What  a  blessing     for  the  plate 

ixiakersi 

*  *  * 

Many  men,  many  minds  1  Different  people  look  at  art  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  tailors  of  London,  as  represented  by  the  Tailor  and 
Cutter,  are  down  on  the  artists  whose  pictures  are  now  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  because  of  their  inattention  to  the  sartorial  art.  Impossible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  tailors  assert  that  the  painters  know  no  better  than 
to  paint  Lord  Kelvin's  coat  with  only  one  button-hole,  another  with  a 
sleeve  too  long,  a  third  with  a  button  large  enough  for  a  greatcoat,  and 
'vvorse  still,  if  worse  could  be,  a  pair  of  trousers  with  a  seam  not  exactly 
'Where  a  seam  should  be.  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  artists  are  so 
ignorant?  and  if  so,  is  it  not  time  that  the  Royal  Academy,  or  some  other 
institution  of  equal  power,  should  make  the  R.  A.'s,  and  all  those  who 
hope,  some  day  to  reach  that  desirable  elevation,  submit  to  a  sartorial  ex- 
amination before  they  are  allowed  to  start  as  portrait  painters.  Just  think 
of  the  terrible  calamity  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity  with  one  of 
the  seams  of  your  trousers  not  just  as,  in  the  opinion  of  a  tailor,  it  ought 
to  be. 

What  can  have  happened  to  the  usually  good  natured  Practical  Photog- 
Tapherf  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  to  find  fault  with  it  before, 
and  would  not  do  so  now,  had  it  been  more  specific  and  less  general. 
Here  is  what  it  tells  its  readers  about  American  photographic  journals : 
"The  American  photographic  journals  get  steadily  worse.  Some  of  them 
are  entirely  made  up  of  cuttings  from  English  publications,  others  rather 
less  so,  but  in  nearly  all  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  original  contribu- 
tions, all  the  more  remarkable  when  the  Yankees  are  so  brilliant  in 
popular  journalism."    That  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  American  journals, 
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but  it  is  not  so  of  all,  and  if  it  were,  is  it  not  rather  a  compliment  paid  to 
the  English  journals?  But  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  reason  for  all  things, 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  the  complaint  of  the  Practical,  and  I  think  I 
have  found  it.  A  somewhat  careful  look  over  the  pages  of  the  scissors 
using  offenders  shows  that  even  they  hardly,  if  ever,  think  they  find  in  the 
Practical  anything  worth  reproducing. 

* 

If  all  were  like  the  genial  editor  of  Wilson's  my  occupation  of  watch- 
ing for  slips  would  bf  a  sinecure,  a  job  that  I  should  enjoy  immensely,  if 
the  pay  continued .  But  it  doesn't,  and  so  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  is  mortal.  The  slip  was  a  small  one,  but  slips,  however 
small,  make  history ;  and  so  I  cannot  conscientiously  let  it  pass.  This  it 
what  he  says,  "The  advent  of  dry  plates  made  the  amateur  possible."  Who 
made  the  dry  plate  possible?  Long  before  a  dry  plate  was  thought  of,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  amateur  "There  were  giants  in  those  days."  The 
amateur,  like  the  poor,  has  been  with  us  always ;  and  will  be  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  or  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  photography. 

This  same  regard  for  the  history  of  the  future  induces  me  to  again 
notice  the  vagaries  of  the  teacher  in  a  college  of  photography.  In  the 
same  issue  of  Wilson's  he  is  allowed  to  tell  the  readers  that  the  reason 
why,  when  oxalic  acid  is  employed  as  a  preservative  of  P3n*o,  it  should  be 
added  first,  is  that  it  deposits  the  organic  matter  and  kills  the  germs  in  the 
water ;  whereas,  if  the  pyro  was  put  in  first,  it  would  feed  on  those  germs. 
Perhaps  by  so  feeding  it  might  get  so  fat  as  to  be  lazy  and  unfit  for  its 
work.  Again,  he  tells  them  that  the  mission  of  the  alkali  is  to  open  up 
the  little  sacks  of  gelatine  into  which  the  silver  bromide  is  packed,  and  so 
let  the  pyro  do  its  work.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  let  such  teachings  pass  without 
a  word  of  warning? 


Colored  Transparencies. 

BY   PROF.    R.    NAMIAS. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Italy,  Professor  Namias 
shows  how,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  bichromate  gelatine 
on  exposure  to  light  loses  the  property  of  absorbing  saline  solutions, 
transparencies  in  different  colors  may  be  produced. 

If  a  bichromated  gelatine  plate  be  printed  under  a  dispositive,  an  or- 
dinary transparency,  washed  tiU  every  trace  of  bichromate  has  been  re- 
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moved  and  examined  by  reflected  light,  an  image  in  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced relief  will  be  seen  highest  in  the  deepest  shadows  but  in  correct 
gradation  down  to  none  at  all  in  the  highest  lights,  if  the  exposure  has 
been  sufficient.  If  this  be  immersed,  first  in  one  and  then  in  another  of 
two  saline  solutions,  the  reaction  on  each  other,  or  the  double  decomposi- 
tion of  which  results  in  a  colored  and  insoluble  compound,  they  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  succession  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  swelling,  giving  a 
picture  in  the  color  of  the  precipitate  and  with  all  the  delicate  gradation 
of  the  transparency. 

According  to  Prof.  Namias,  transparencies  of  any  color  may  be  ob- 
tained from  old  and  fogged  plates  if  the  latter  are  first  fixed  in  hypo,  then 
thoroughly  washed,  and  afterward  immersed  in  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried.  The  bichromate  plate  should  be  ex- 
posed to  light  under  a  positive  (which  may  be  even  a  silver  print  rendered 
transparent  with  vaseline).  An  exposure  of  about  two  minutes  in  strong 
light  will  suffice,  if  the  positive  be  perfectly  transparent,  to  obtain  the  in- 
solubilization  of  the  gelatine  in  correct  proportion.  After  printing,  the 
bichromated  plate  should  be  washed  for  a  long  time  in  running  water,  so 
as  to  remove  all  trace  of  color  from  the  gelatine  even  when  it  underwent 
the  maximum  light  action.  At  this  stage,  if  the  plate  be  observed  careful- 
ly the  image  will  be  seen  in  relief,  because  the  parts  not  touched  by  light 
absorb  water  and  swell,  while  the  better  illuminated  portions  swell  less  or 
not  at  all. 

The  plate  is  now  immersed  in  the  first  saline  solution,  which  should 
never  be  stronger  than  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  as  otherwise  it  would  pene- 
trate the  gelatine  with  difficulty.  In  this  the  plate  rests  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  after  which  it  removed,  simply  drained,  and  introduced 
into  the  second  solution,  destined  to  react  on  the  first  and  give  the  colored 
precipitate.  Even  this  solution  should  be  rather  diluted.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  second  bath  and  is  washed  well, 
the  surface,  if  necessary,  being  rubbed  to  remove  any  precipitate  therein 
formed.  The  colors  are  numerous  because  the  number  of  colored  pre- 
cipitates that  we  may  obtain  by  chemical  reaction  is  great.  The  following 
will  show  a  few  that  may  be  advantageously  employed : 


First  solution. 

Second  solution. 

Color  of  the  precipitate. 

Baritim  chloride. 
Uranium  nitrate. 
Cupric  sulphate. 
Ferric  chloride. 
Cadmium  chloride 
Lead  acetate. 

Sodium  sulphate. 
Potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Sodium  sulphide. 
Sodium  sulphide. 

White. 
Dark  red. 
Light  red. 
Blue. 
Yellow. 
Black. 
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The  "Pepper  Process/' 

A  METHOD  OF  MAKING    "BURNT  IN  "    ENAMELS. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club.  Mr.  EUiff  gave  a  de- 
scription and  demonstration    of    a    method  of  producing  lantern 
slides,  or  pictures  on  porcelain,  and  afterwards  burning  them  in,  that 
seems  extremely  simple,  and  as  they  are,  or  become,  a  part  of  the  glass  or 
porcelain  itself,  they  are  as  permanent  as  the  stained  glass  that  has  lasted 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  process  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  oil  of  pepper  is  so  affected  by 
the  action  of  light  as  to  convert  the  tackiness  of  a  thin  film  to  a  state 
that  is  not  tacky,  or  to  a  state  in  which  powder  dusted  on,  or  brushed  on, 
will  not  adhere.  In  other  words,  the  "pepper  process"  is  our  old  friend, 
the  "dusting  on,"  only  a  very  much  simpler  method. 

^  Instead  of  using  the  oil,  its  solution  in  benzole  is  employed,  prepared 
as  follows.  We  give  the  modus  operandi' prttty  much. in  Mr.  EllifF's  own 
words. 

Benzole 8  obs. 

Pure  white  pepper 5  oss. 

Put  these  into  a  i6  oz.  bottle,  and  allow  same  to  digest  for  about  a 
week ;  give  repeated  shakings,  and  the  result  will  be  the  benzole  will  have 
extracted  the  oil  from  the  pepper ;  this  is  now  thoroughly  filtered,  when  we 
shall  probably  find  we  have  about  4  oz.  of  solution ;  to  each  ounce  add  10 
drops  of  the  best  hard  oak  varnish  and  4  drops  of  castor  oil,  shake,  and 
again  thoroughly  filter.  We  shall  have  now  a  fairly  good  sensitive  solu- 
tion. One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  pepper  oil  is  that  it  works  better  in 
company  than  it  does  by  itself ;  besides,  the  oil  of  pepper  is  too  smudgy 
by  itself ;  that  is,  when  the  color  is  dusted  over  it  the  heavy  shadows  be- 
come clogged  up ;  by  adding  the  varnish  and  castor  oil  we  give  the  solu- 
tion a  body  and  get  the  proper  consistency  for  correct  development. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  with  the  above  I  have  not  found  it  to 
take  any  longer  in  printing  with  the  additional  oil  added,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  little  less  time  is  required.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  being  more 
sensitive,  but  I  should  say  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  solution  being  of  a 
harder  consistency.  I  have  experimented  with  a  great  number  of  different 
varnishes,  but  the  hard  oak  has  always  given  the  best  results ;  it  gives  a 
more  plucky  image  in  development. 

In  giving  the  details  for  the  making  of  a  lantern  slide,  the  procedure 
will  be  the  same  as  in  the  making  of  a  print  or  a  china  plaque.  In  a  sub- 
dued light,  take  a  piece  of  glass,  thoroughly  clean  it,  let  it  be  entirely  free 
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from  lint,  dust,  etd.,  and  coat  it  with  a  solution  in  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  collodion,  by  pouring  a  pool  of  solution  into  the  center  of  glass 
and  allowing  to  flow  to  comers,  then  pour  the  surplus  back  again  into  the 
bottle,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  solution  will  set ;  allow  say  five  minutes 
to  partially  dry,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  trans- 
parency for  printing.  A  transparency  is  used  in  this  case  instead  of  a 
negative,  as  the  action  of  light  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  film  so  that 
it  cannot  take  up  color,  the  darkest  portions  of  the  transparency  not  allow- 
ing much  light  to  pass ;  the  film,  in  consequence,  takes  color  very  freely,, 
and  the  half-tones  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  transparency.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  if  we  want  to  vignette,  it  will  be  necessary  to  vignette  the 
transparency,  as  it  will  not  be  possible  to  vignette  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  transparency  should  be  perfect  in  every  way,  and 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  stain ;  a  good  blue-black  transparency  I  find 
is  most  suitable ;  personally  I  use  a  process-plate  developed  with  metol ;. 
this  gives  a  good  workable  transparency,  and  is  easily  made. 

With  regard  to  exposure  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  go  wrong ;  it  is 
rather  slow,  which  has  its  advantages.  Give  about  four  hours'  exposure 
to  a  good  light,  not  sunlight ;  you  cannot  very  well  over-expose,  as  I  have 
found  when  developing  that  if  the  prints  have  been  much  over-exposed 
the  results  on  development  have  been  exactly  as  if  they  had  received  cor- 
rect exposure. 

For  slide-making  we  are  rather  restricted  as  to  colors,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  whatever  color  we  develop  with  should,  when  fired,  show  the  same 
color  through  the  glass  as  it  does  on  the  surface.  Handcocks,  of  Wor- 
cester, supply  a  good  glass  black  which  is  very  suitable  for  this  purpose^ 
and  which  they  put  up  in  6d.  tubes.  It  gives  a  very  pleasing  tone  when 
fired,  and  has  g^eat  covering  power.  In  developing  our  slide,  which  we 
will  presume  is  now  ready,  dust  a  little  of  the  powder  over  the  film  with 
a  camel-hair  mop,  working  it  in  a  circular  direction,  when  the  color  will 
begin  to  hold  on  to  what  should  be  the  darkest  part  of  the  picture.  Con- 
tinue to  develop  until  the  film  will  not  absorb  any  more  color,  when  we 
shall  probably  find  the  slide  is  far  from  being  fully  developed.  In  that 
case  warm  the  slide  gently  before  the  fire,  when  it  will  again  absorb  colore 
continue  this  until  the  slide  is  properly  developed.  Over-exposure  re- 
quires a  greater  heat  to  develop.  Under-exposure  requires  a  very  little 
heat  or  none  at  all,  and  gives  no  depth  to  the  shadows,  so  that  it  is  best  to 
err  on  the  side  of  over-exposure,  as  by  using  more  heat  in  development 
the  results  are  practically  the  same  as  correct  exposure.  In  every  case 
develop  further  than  you  wish  the  finished  results  to  be,  as  the  color  be- 
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comes  more  transparent  in  firing,  on  account  of  the  flux  which  the  color 
contains.  When  development  is  completed,  take  a  wad  of  cotton-wool 
and  rub  gently  over  the  picture  to  remove  all  surplus  color,  when,  as  far 
as  the  picture  is  concerned,  it  is  ready  for  firing.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to 
mask  the  slide,  it  can  be  done  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  a  portion  of  the  powder  color  and  mix  it  with  a  little  japan 
gold  size  to  a  stiff  paste,  then  thin  it  down  for  easy  working  with  turpen- 
tine,  then  with  a  long  camel-hair  pencil  proceed  to  paint  or  block  out  all 
the  portion  not  required.  The  color,  when  put  on,  must  be  thoroughly 
opaque,  and  when  dry  is  ready  for  firing  in  a  muffle  furnace. 

Fletchers,  of  Warrington,  supply  a' gas  furnace  that  is  very  suitable 
for  this  class  of  work.  The  interior  of  the  muffle  should  not  be  less  than, 
say,  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  should  be  fitted  with  a  shelf  of  iron  or,  preferably, 
nickel,  which  should  be  dusted  thickly  with  plaster  of  paris  and  flattened 
out  to  form  a  bed  by  a  piece  of  glass.  The  slide  is  then  placed  upon  this 
and  put  inside  the  furnace  and  fired.  The  heat  should  be  raised  very  gent- 
ly until  the  color,  which  before  was  perfectly  dull,  is  now  fully  glazed ;  not 
less  than  thirty  minutes  should  be  taken  to  accomplish  this,  as  by  turning 
the  gas  on  gently  and  taking  plenty  of  time  the  color  fires  more  to  its 
truer  tint,  and,  also  there  is  less  danger  of  uneven  firing.  When  suffi- 
ciently fixed  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  or  there  will  be  danger 
of  cracking.  Spotting  the  slides  can  also  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as 
masking,  by  using  a  little  white  enamel.  Where  many  of  these  slides  are 
stored  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  other  slides,  for,  as  they  require 
no  cover-glasses,  they  consequently  take  up  but  half  the  room,  and  if  the 
edges  of  the  glass  are,  either  before  or  afterwards,  ground  and  polished, 
they  have  quite  a  finished  appearance. 

No  doubt  it  will  appear  plain  that  slides  by  this  process  cannot  be  pro- 
duced quite  as  quickly  as  those  by  the  ordinary  processes,  but  the  little 
extra  work  they  entail,  considering  the  advantages  they  offer,  should  quite 
compensate  us  for  their  production,  and,  if  successfully  made,  we  can  rest 
assured  that  we  have  produced  a  lantern  slide  that  can  be  washed  and 
cleansed  as  freely  as  a  dinner-plate,  and  will  also  resist  decay  equal  to  the 
ware  of  the  potter. 

The  Influence  of  the  Hand  Camera. 

According  to  the  Photographic  Times^  there  are  in  this  country 
alone  1,500,000  hand  cameras,  and  presumably,  as  many  amateur  pho- 
togn^aphers ;  a  mighty  power  for  good  or  evil.     The  good  is  mainly  con- 
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fined  to  the  plate  makers,  the  evil  is  evidently  to  the  photographer 
himself.  Seeing  nothing  but  the  white  and  black — the  result  of  under 
exposure — he  has  lost  the  power  of  appreciation,  and  does  not  realize 
the  wretchedness  of  the  stuff  turned  out  by  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all 
who  carry  a  hand  camera,  andjthat  simply  because  they  will  not  learn 
its  limitations. 


N 


on  Plain  Paper. 

BY    JAMES   ROSS. 

OW  that  the  highly  glossy  print  has  been  by  almost  one  consent 
voted  vulgar,  and  the  greed  of  the  paper  makers  has  succeeded  in 
artificially  raising  the  price  of  the  Aristo  family ,  there  should  be  a  chance 
for  the  old  home  made  sensitive  paper  that  has  been  for  too  long  neglected. 

Something  like  this  occurred  to  me  a  month  or  two  ago,  while  amusing 
myself  looking  over  a  portfolio  of  prints,  some  of  them  dated  as  far  back 
as  i860;  mostly  on  plain  paper,  and  sensitized,  some  on  neutral,  some  on 
acid,  and  some  on  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver;  and  toned,  some  in  hypo 
and  gold,  some  in  the  early  iron  or  iodine  combined  baths,  which  was 
really  sulphide  toning ,  and  some  in  alkaline  gold.  Many,  perhaps  most 
of  them,  are  sadly  faded  or  discolored,  but  some  retain  the  fine  purple, 
and  even  black,  apparently  unchanged  otherwise  than  by  the  yellowing 
of  the  paper,  and  compare  very  favorably  with  most  of  the  modern 
printers'  work. 

This,  I  say,  set  me  a  thinking,  and  thinking  led  to  resolution ;  the  result 
being  that  after  a  search  through  all  available  formula,  I  fixed  on  that 
I  recommended  by  W.  J.  Brooke  in  a  recent  number  of  Photography,  and 

not  only  found  it  all  that  I  expected,  but  with  it  can  make  prints  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  market;  and.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  platinum  and  carbon,  better  than  I  have  ever  made  on  any 
other  paper. 

The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  the  raw  material — a  suitable  paper — ^with- 
out encouraging  the  paper  trust.  The  best  that  I  have  yet  found,  and  it  is 
not  perfect,  is  water-marked  "Victoria  Bond,"  and  the  heaviest  of  it  that 
I  have  been  able  to  get  is  twenty  pounds  the  17  x  22  ream.  One  of  its 
faults  is  the  watermark,  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  but  it  is 
cheap  enough  to  make  that  of  secondary  importance. 

With  a  view  to  keep  the  print  as  much  as  possible  on  the  surface,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  paper  a  sizing  with  arrowroot,  and  when  that  is  dry  the 
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sheets  may  be  "salted"  by  floating  for  three  or  four  minutes  on  the  follow- 
ing solution: 

Ammooiutn  chloride 60  gp^aios 

Sodium  citrate,  neutral 100      '* 

Gelatine 120      ** 

Water 10  ounc«^. 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat,  add  the  other  ingredients  and  filter.  The  solution  should  be  used 
before  it  is  quite  cold.  Any  quantity  of  paper  may  be  salted  at  one  time, 
as  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  sensitizing  solution  is  as  follows : 

Silver  nitrate i  ounce 

Acid  citric }i      ** 

Water  (distilled) 8      •• 

Dissolve  the  salts  separately,  each  in  four  ounces  of  the  water,  and  mix 
the  solutions.  The  solution  may  be  applied  with  a  Buckle's  brush — a  tuft 
of  cotton  partly  drawn  into  the  end  of  a  glass  tube — or  by  floating,  if  the 
operator  cares  to  make  up  a  sufficient  quantity.  The  operations  should 
be  performed  in  the  dark  room,  and  the  paper  clipped  up  to  dry. 

This  paper  prints  rapidly,  and  by  simple  fixing  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  hypo,  gives  tones  that  are  admired  by  many.  Or  it  may  be  toned 
by  any  of  the  alkaline  gold  formulae,  through  all  the  various  shades  of 
warm  browns  to  dark  purples,  depending,  as  in'  all  other  silver  methods, 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  quality  of  the  negative. 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  tone  with  platinum,  and  the  following  will  be 

found  satisfactory : 

Potassium  chloroplatinite 5  grains 

Salt 50      *• 

Citric  acid  50      *• 

Water  (distilled) 30  ounces 

This  bath  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  only  needs  half  a  grain  of  platinum 
salt  per  dozen  5x7  prints  to  keep  it  well  replenished. 

The  colors  obtainable  by  using  platinum  toning  vary  from  red  to 
black  through  all  the  intermediate  stages,  according  to  the  time  of  im- 
mersion. Thus  one  minute's  immersion  will  give  a  red,  two  minutes  a 
red-browUf  and  so  on.  For  a  black,  ten  minutes  may  be  needed.  But  if 
toning  is  stopped  in  the  earlier  stages,  sufficient  solution  will  be  carried 
on  the  print  into  the  washing  water  to  continue  the  toning  operation,  and 
a  darker  tint  will  be  obtained  than  isdesired;  to  prevent  this  remove  from 
the  toning  bath  to  one  composed  of : 

Sodium  carbonate X  ounce 

Water 40      •  • 

then  fix,  without  washing,  in : 
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H^K) 4  ounces 

Sodiui 


(I 


KuiB  sulphite 2 

Water 40 

Ammonia  .880)   i  drachm. 

This  bath  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  gold  toning  as  well  as  plati- 
num. 

Our   Portfolio. 


[Prints  sent  for  cTiticism ^ no/  more  fAan  one  at  a  //m^— should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NiCOL,  Tiojira  Centre^  N.  Y.  (during  July  and  August  to  Point  o'  Woods,  N.  Y.),  and  will  be 
returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postage ;  and«  unless  otherwise 
advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer.  1 

448.  Harry  Stark. — "When  the  Shadows  Are  Long*'  is  a  well  selected  subject 
from  an  excellent  point  of  view,  and  by  its  cast  shsidows  and  general  appearance 
suggesting  the  afternoon  quiet.  Its  only  fault,  and  without  which  it  would  have 
been  a  very  fine  picture,  is  the  same  as  your  442,  false  values.  What  was  said  of  it 
on  that  score  is  equally  applicable  to  this.     We  may  also  reproduce  it. 

449.  Verb  Goolde. — "Montreal  on  the  Mountain"  is  an  interesting  photograph 
of  the  "record  of  fact"  variety,  but  has  no  claim  to  be  a  picture.  A  slightly  longer 
exposure  would  have  given  better  values;  as  the  houses  are  not  so  white  as  here 
represented. 

450.  C.  G.  Moore,  in  "Who  Would  Not  Be  Aged  and  Infirm,  to  Be  Consoled 
Like  This  ?"  aims  high,  and  comes  very  near  to  success.  A  grandfather,  presumably ; 
a  three  inch  head ;  clasped  round  the  neck  by  a  pretty  granddaughter,  a  fine  concep- 
tion, skillfully  carried  out  both  as  regards  lighting  and  composition,  and  a  striking 
proof  that  detail,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  not  inimical  to  true  pictorial  effect;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  example  of  the  advantage  of  its  absence  where  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  fault,  indeed  the  only  real  fault,  is  the  unsuitable  expression  of  the 
child.  She  should  have  had  her  attention  directed  to  her  grandfather,  looking  at 
and  fondling  him,  instead  of,  as  she  is,  apparently  watching  the  photographer.  We 
shall  reproduce  it. 

451.  C.  C  AuGE. — "Curiosity  and  Confidence,"  a  dog  watching  a  kitten,  is  a 
photograph  of  very  good  technique,  with  about  twice  the  proper  amount  of  fore- 
ground, and  so  absurdly  trimmed  that  the  horizontal  linos  of  the  wall  that  serves  as 
background  are  at  an  angle  of  over  six  degrees.  This  is  all  the  more  inexcusable,  as 
the  lines  themselves  are  such  an  excellent  guide  to  trimming. 

452.  M.  J.  Mellon. — A  girl  beside  a  basket  of  apples,  staring  at  the  camera,  is 
a  meaningless  subject,  and  a  very  poor  photograph;  a  waste  of  good  material.  A 
picture  should  convey  some  idea  and  the  exposure  should  be  such  as  to  give  some- 
thing else  than  white  and  black. 

453.  J.  M.  Conner. — "A  Little  Waterfall"  is  a  much  under  exposed  photog^pB 
of  a  subject,  from  this  point  at  least,  not  worth  photographing.  The  exposure 
has  been  so  short  that  everythng  is  black  that  is  not  white,  and  the  fall  and  its 
surroundings  are  without  a  trace  of  the  picturesque.  Exposure  on  such  a  subject 
is  a  waste  of  a  plate. 

454.  Mrs.  Harry  Hanaford. — "Our  Libbie."     Portraiture,  to  be  even  tolerable 
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needs  much  more  thinking  out  than  this  has  got  It  has  not  one  good  feature, 
except,  perhaps,  the  lighting,  and  it  has  got  too  little  of  that,  white  paper  being  made 
to  represent  skin  texture,  a  serious  fault  in  any  portrait,  but  especially  so  in  one  in 
which  so  much  skin  is  shown.  The  pose  is  awkward,  the  left  arm  constrained.  The 
expression  with  so  much  of  the  white  of  the  eyes  seen,  is  meaningless ;  the  curtain 
background  is  distracting  and  ungraceful,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  distance 
between  it  and  the  head,  and  to  crown  all  the  detail  in  the  dress  is  as  pronounced  as 
if  a  dressmaker's  pattern  had  been  the  object  in  view  rather  than  a  portrait.  Suc- 
cessful portraiture  is  the  highest  phase  of  photography,  but  a  successful  portrait  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  likeness.  Make  up  your  mind  what  that  something  is 
to  be,  and  strain  every  nerve  to  reach  it.  A  plain  background  is  much  easier  man- 
aged than  any  other.  Keep  the  detail  of  the  dress  down;  a  mere  suggestion  is 
enough,  and  expose  long  enough  to  secure  complete  development  without  pushing? 
till  the  face,  arms  and  neck  are  opaque.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  your  models 
wear  low  necked  dresses,  or  if  they  do,  cover  them  up  by  a  graceful  draping.  The 
tone  or  color  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste.  Personally,  we  prefer,  for  portraiture, 
warm  browns  or  reds. 

455.  J.  F.  Williams. — "Moonbeams  on  the  Water,"  although  a  rather  hackneyed 
subject,  is  one  of  the  best  representations  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
ripple  on  the  water,  the  quay  on  the  right  leading  the  eye  to  it,  and  breaking  up  the 
otherwise  plain  foreground,  the  distant  town  with  the  smoke  from  two  tall  chimneys, 
so  suggestive  of  the  evening  breeze,  and  the  silver  lined  cloudland  with  its  more 
silvery  moon,  all  combine  to  make  a  fine  picture,  which  we  shall  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing.    See  Frontispiece. 

456.  J.  Edcar  Allen.— "They  Toil  Not,  Neither  Do  They  Spin."  This  is  in 
every  sense  a  beautiful  picture,  with  just  one  serious  fault.  It  should  have  been  an 
upright,  and  so  got  rid  of  the  utterly  useless  and  distracting  matter  on  the  left  behind 
the  figure.  We  shall  reproduce  it,  so  that  our  readers  may,  by  covering  the  object- 
tionable  part,  see  how  great  is  the  improvement  This  will  be  an  excellent  object 
lesson  on  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  an  illustration  of  the  oft  stated  fact  that  what- 
ever in  a  picture  does  not  help,  hinders.    See  page  279. 

457.  W.  E.  Gxsswell. — "Portrait"  We  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  this. 
It  is  either  a  very  good  likeness  spoiled  by  a  very  good  photograph  of  the  very 
ornate  back  of  a  rattan  chair,  or  vice  versa.  Each  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  the  combi- 
nation is  a  huge  blunder  that  keeps  the  eye  wandering  hither  and  thither  like  Noah's 
dove,  finding  rest  on  neither.  Without  the  distracting  chair  back  the  figure  would  be 
a  really  good  sample  of  the  average  professional  likeness,  but  one  that  can  do  so 
well,  and  being  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  likes,  should  do  much  better.  You  should  aim 
at  portraiture,  which  includes  far  more  than  mere  likenesses ;  includes  a  revelation  of 
the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  man — or  woman ;  and  as  a  rule,  subduing  everything 
that  does  not  directly  contribute  to  that  revelation. 

458.  G.  R.  BoswoRTH. — ^" Springtime."  There  is  no  suggestion  of  spring  or  of 
any  other  season  in  this.  It  is  a  photograph  of  the  record^  order,  evidently  made 
without  any  particular  aim,  and  printed  from  a  negative  much  too  weak.  It  looks 
exactly  as  if,  on  removal  from  the  printing  frame,  it  had  been  exposed  to  sunlight 
till  partially  darkened  all  over.  Good  subjects  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  but  they  should  not  include  the  ugly  bridge,  and  must  be  lighted 
and  photographed  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  contrast.  There  is  not  one  bit  of 
light  in  the  whole  5x7  print    Intensification  would  be  a  slight  improvement 
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459.  C  A.  W. — "The  Glory  of  the  Morning"  is  disappointing,  but  not  more  so 
than  are  all,  or  almost  all,  such  attempts.  But,  while  failing  in  your  aim,  you  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  very  good  photograph  of  the  record  of  fact  variety.  "Im- 
pressionistic— ^in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — ^is  the  highest  ^^hase  of  photography, 
but  you  went  the  wrong  way  about  it  in  stopping  down  to  secure  definition." 
"Suggestion,  not  depiction,"  should  be  your  motto,  and  for  that  purpose  f/it  will 
be  found  better  than  any  smaller  aperture.  Local  treatment  of  the  negative,  both 
during  and  after  development,  and  of  the  print,  both  during  and  after  printing,  on 
both  of  which  we  have  articles  in  preparation,  will  be  found  helpful. 

460.  Primus. — ^"Trees"  is  an  example  of  really  fine  photography,  but  nothing 
more.  Five  trees  all  in  a  row  have  no  pictorial  quality.  Such  good  work  should  not 
be  so  thrown  away.  You  should  study  some  work  on  picture  making,  and  when  you 
have  "learned  to  see,"  you  will  turn  it  to  better  account. 

461.  G.  F.  GouRLEY.— "The  Old  Mill  Race"  is  a  good  subject  not  well  photo- 
graphed. A  longer  exposure  would  have  given  better  values,  but  it  is  too  late  in  the 
day  to  tolerate  a  sky  of  white  paper,  the  path  by  the  stream  almost  as  white,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  water  simply  black.  These  are  faults  of  photography :  a  fault  of 
composition  is  the  tree  on  the  left  too  dose  to,  and  repeating,  the  marginal  line  of 
the  print 

462.  H.  C.  Rising. — ^"Irene"  is  not  a  success.  The  head  is  too  far  to  the  side  to 
seem  natural,  and  the  effect  is  stiff  and  mechanical ;  while  the  expression  is  mean- 
ingless. Success  in  this  class  of  work  comes  only  with  much  study  and  well 
trained  models. 

46.3.  D.  J.  DowDNEY. — "Park  Lawn"  is  a  well  selected  subject  of  its  kind,  belong- 
ing to  the  record  rather  than  the  pictorial  phase  of  photography.  As  a  photograph 
it  is  very  much  under  exposed,  everything  being  black  that  is  not  white.  Black 
grass,  black  trees  and  a  perfectly  white  sky  do  not  in  any  degree  represent  nature. 

464.  J.  H.  Scott. — "Springtime"  is  good  in  selection  and  composition,  but  not 
quite  true  in  values.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  been  an  improvement.  An 
inch  and  a  quarter  trimmed  from  the  foreg^'ound,  and  as  much  from  the  sky  is  also 
a  very  decided  improvement,  even  although  it  does  leave  the  print  too  nearly  square. 

465.  E.  W.  Pascoe. — "The  Touch  of  Time"  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  series 
of  nearly  parallel  horzontal  lights  extending  from  the  foreground  to  the  middle 
distance  is  a  serious  offence  to  art,  and  the  uniform  gray,  without  a  shade  of  dark 
or  half  dark,  is  equally  objectional.    Such  lack  of  contrast  is  fatal  to  the  photograph. 

466.  C.  G.  Moore. — ^Although,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not  notice  more  than  one  picture 
from  any  correspondent  in  any  one  number,  we  make  an  exception  of  this,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  replica  of  that  noticed  as  451,  the  only  difference  being 
the  carrying  out  of  the  suggestion  we  made  regarding  the  action  of  the  child.  It  is 
now  in  every  respect  a  fine  picture  which  we  shall  gladly  reproduce. 

467.  F.  A.  Clark. — "My  Lady  Fair"  is  far  from  satisfactory,  either  in  pose  or 
lighting.  The  former  is  stiff,  the  equal  angle  of  the  arms  bad,  and  the  expression 
meaningless.  The  latter  from  too  much  in  front,  preventing  the  formation  of 
shadow,  and  making  everything  flat.  Such  a  pose  and  such  a  head  dress  should  be 
left  to  the  professional  who  must  please  his  sitters.  The  amateur  who  can  choose 
both  should  see  that  they  have  greater  art  possibilities  than  these.  Lighting  and  de- 
velopment must  be  such  as  to  represent,  say  the  skirt,  in  some  other  way  than  by  an 
expanse  of  white  paper. 

468.  C  E.  Tetzmeier.— "The  Old  Mill"  is  a  fine  subject  from  a  good  point  of 
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view,  and  but  for  one  fatal  fault,  would  have  been  a  fine  picture.  A  too  short  ex- 
posure has  resulted  in  utterly  false  values,  everything  on  which  light  has  not  fallen 
direct  being  simply  black. 

469.  D.  N.  Van  Hoesen. — "Fall  Creek,"  as  represented  here,  has  no  pictorial 
merit,  no  motif  or  objective  point,  and  conveys  no  particular  impression*  It  is  quite 
faulty  as  a  "record  of  fact,"  being  so  much  under  exposed  as  to  be  simply  white  and 
black.  An  exposure  of  three  times  as  long  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  any- 
thing like  true  values. 

470.  W.  J.  Helwig. — "Children  at  the  Well"  is  a  good  photograph,  that  would 
have  been  better  of  a  longer  exposure.  It  would  have  been  better  also  as  an  upright, 
and  so  got  rid  of  some  of  the  useless  matter  to  right  and  left;  and  the  children 
should  have  been  looking  at  each  other  instead  of  both  looking  at  the  camera.  This 
was  a  fatal  mistake. 

471.  C.  H.  WiLKiNS. — "The  Tryst"  is  a  fine  composition  in  which  everything  is 
just  as  it  should  be,  except  values ;  but  they  are  utterly  false.  The  bridge,  the  top 
of  the  fence,  and  the  water  are  simply  white  paper,  while  the  trees  on  the  left  are 
simply  black.  With  sufficient  exposure  this  would  have  been  a  very  charming 
picture. 

472.  F.  A.  D. — "The  Cot  in  the  Wood."  There  is  nothing  here  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  not  a  "Cot,"  but  a  two-story  building  with  basement ;  it  is  pushed  far  too  near 
the  left;  and  the  impression  of  a  "wood"  is  not  at  all  suggested.  It  is  rather  a 
steep,  rocky,  sapling-covered  bank.  As  a  photograph  it  is  so  much  under  exposed 
or  under  developed,  or  probably  both,  as  to  be  worthless ;  little  more  for  the  most 
part  than  blackened  paper.  Try  intensifying  the  negative,  print  much  lighter,  and 
trim  two  and  three-quarter  inches  from  the  right,  close  by  the  root  of  the  second 
tree  from  the  house,  and  you  may  make  a  fairly  passable  picture. 

473.  Helen  L.  Griswold. — "Close  of  Day"  is  a  beautiful  pastoral  scene,  in  which 
by  cattle  at  rest  in  the  foreground,  the  fading  light  behind  trees  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  lower  tone  of  the  cloudy  sky  toward  the  zenith,  all  join  together  in  pro- 
claiming the  fact  that  the  close  of  day  has  come.  It  is  a  fine  picture  with  excellent 
values ;  and  makes  us  wish  that  our  fair  correspondent  would  either  take  to  a  much 
larger  camera,  or  enlarge  from  her  small  negatives.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  re- 
producing "Close  of  Day." 

474.  H.  A.  Fisher. — "Rumford  Falls"  is  so  under  exposed  as  to  be  simply 
worthless.    A  lot  of  white  paper  does  not  represent  water. 

475.  R.  B.  Lamson. — "A  Pioneer"  is  a  well  selected  subject  with  a  fine  cloud- 
land,  but  spoiled  by  utterly  false  values.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  who 
can  photograph  so  well  should  be  satisfied  with,  and  even  send  for  criticism,  a  print 
in  which  the  tree,  the  objective  point  of  the  picture,  the  fence,  and  indeed  every- 
thing on  which  direct  light  has  not  fallen,  is  simply  black  paper.  Even  the  sky, 
where  seen  through  white  clouds,  is  very  much  darker  than  ever  was  a  daylight  sky ; 
and  the  road  is  as  white  as  if  covered  with  snow.  An  exposure  two  or  three  times 
as  long  was  necessary  to  get  anything  like  true  values. 

476.  H.  Pfund,  Jr. — ^"Mendota  Shore"  is  a  very  poor  photograph  of  a  very  well 
selected  subject.  Water  and  sky  are  simply  white  paper,  and  the  foliage  is  nothing 
but  dark.    A  very  much  longer  exposure  was  required. 

477.  F.  R.  Archibald. — "The  Storm"  is  of  interest  only  for  its  sky,  but  that  is 
very  good,  so  good  that  one  can  feel  that  the  storm  is  about  to  break,  and  the  effect 
would  have  been  still  better  if  not  quite  so  deeply  printed. 
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478.  C.  B.  S. — "Gate  in  the  Woods"  is,  from  under  exposure,  simply  a  waste  of 
material.  The  removal  of  the  two  prostrate  trees,  one  horizontal,  the  other  at  an 
angle,  and  which  we  suppose  suggested  the  "gate"  notion,  would  make  it  a  fairly 
good  subject;  but  the  very  much  too  short  exposure  has  resulted  in  nothing  but 
white  and  black,  where  neither  white  nor  black,  should  be. 

479.  W.  J.  McBride. — "In  Lincoln  Park."  In  spite  of  our  oft-repeated  recom- 
mendation to  mount  on  cards  only  a  trifle  larger  than  the  print,  you  send  an  85^x6^ 
with  two-inch  margin,  the  result  being  that  Uncle  Sam's  messengers  have  smashed 
it  We  can  see  however  that  it  is  a  fairly  good  selection,  utterly  false  in  values. 
Beautiful  white  clouds  on  a  nearly  black  sky ;  water  represented  by  white  paper,  and 
trees  simply  black  silhouettes.  The  exposure  has  been  far  too  short  It  is  possible 
that  the  unnaturally  dark  sky  may  have  been  a  result  of  the  employment  of  a  too 
dark  color  filter,  but  the  blackness  of  everything  in  the  landscape  on  which  light 
has  not  fallen  direct  is  due  to  under  exposure. 

480.  Carl  C  Distler. — ^"Here  Comes  Papa"  is  both  refreshing  and  encouraging, 
because  it  approaches  more  nearly  true  tonality  or  values  than  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  prints  that  come  to  "Our  Portfolio."  A  child — nearly  a  two-inch  head — has 
climbed  up  on  a  chair  and  is  leaning  on  its  back,  probably  to  look  out  of  a  window; 
and  the  delighted  expression,  in  which  both  eyes  and  mouth  have  a  part,  shows  un- 
mistakably that  it  has  recognized  the  object  of  its  search.  But  while  pose  and  ex- 
pression are  both  good  and  natural,  the  folds  of  the  cape,  like  wings  on  each  side  of 
the  face,  are  objectionable  features  that  should  have  been  removed,  while  a  less  pro- 
nounced and  less  assertive  chair  might  easily  have  been  found.  Except  for  those 
faults  it  is  a  very  good  bit  of  work  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 


Our  Table. 

The  Haller-Kemper  Co.'s  Specialties. — If  the  amateur  does  not  succeed,  it  is 
not  because  he  is  not  well  catered  for.  Foremost  among  those  who  do  much  to 
make  things  easy  for  him  is  the  Haller-Kemper  Co.,  of  Chicago,  from  whom  we 
have  just  received  several  additons  to  the  materia  photographica,  every  one  of  which 
will  be  welcome  to  all  who  will  give  them  a  trial. 

Sensitol  is  a  sensitizing  solution  that  every  photographer  should  have  in  a  handy 
comer,  as  it  is  alwa3's  ready  for  use ;  and  with  a  camel  hair  brush,  can  be  applied  to 
any  possible  surface  on  which  a  picture  can  be  desired.  Note-paper,  post-cards,  silk, 
and  every  kind  of  textile  fabric  may  have  a  picture  on  all  or  on  any  part  of  it,  made 
with  the  least  possible  trouble,  and  the  highest  degree  of  satisfaction.  Before  begin- 
ning to  write  this  notice  we  tore  a  few  square  inches  from  the  tail  of  an  old  shirt, 
poured  a  few  drops  of  the  Sensitol  into  a  saucer,  and  with  a  camel  hair  brush  spread 
it  over  the  cloth,  and  clipped  it  up  to  dry.  A  few  minutes  in  sunshine  gave  a  vigor- 
ous print,  and  a  wash,  first  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  improve 
the  whites,  and  then  in  three  or  four  changes  of  pluin  water,  a  wring  out,  and  we 
had  a  print  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of.  The  color  is  a  warm  purple  brown,  but 
may  be  toned  to  any  desired  shade  in  gold,  platinum,  Tonfixal,  etc. 

"Kruxo"  is  a  new  developing  paper,  for  which  the  Haller-Kemper  Co.  are  agents. 
It  is  made  by  the  Kilbom  Paper  Co.,  of  Cedar  Kapids,  and  in  two  grades,  glossy  and 
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matt  We  have  employed  it  in  printing  from  negatives  of  various  qualities,  and 
from  the  simplicity  of  its  manipulation,  and  the  beauty  of  the  results,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sajring  that  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  become  a  very  general  favor- 
ite. 

"Tonfixol"  is  in  the  form  of  a  cartridge,  the  25  cent  size  of  which  makes  six 
ounces  of  a  combined  bath,  that  gives  to  all  kinds  of  silver  prints  a  tone  depending 
on  the  strength  of  the  negative,  and  the  depth  of  printing.  As  our  readers  know,  for 
some  time  we  fought  the  battle  of  the  combined  bath  almost  single  handed,  but  nuw 
we  have  got  on  our  side  Bothamely,  Burton,  Henderson  and  others,  all  men  whose 
words  have  weight;  and  so  we  are  in  good  company  when  we  repeat  our  oft  told  tale 
that  the  combined  bath,  properly  used,  while  much  more  convenient,  gives  results 
quite  as  beautiful  and  quite  as  permanent  as  do  separate  solutions.  We  therefore 
have  pleasure  in  saying  that  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  up  their  own  solutions 
may  use  Tonfixol  with  both  confidence  and  success. 

Of  the  Tolidol  automatic  developers,  capsules  containing  enough  for  20  ounces, 
we  have  often  spoken,  and  frequently  used ;  and  although  they  are  nominally  made 
for  all  the  different  plates  on  the  market,  our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  any 
one  of  the  various  capsules  will  be  an  excellent  developer  for  any,  or  all  of  the 
plates.  Among  the  samples  is  a  new  Velox  developer,  said  to  be  an  improvement 
on  that  first  issued,  although  we  thought  that  hardly  possible ;  but  we  have  tried  it 
on  both  "Special  portrait"  and  carbon,  and  find  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

From  the  care  exercised  by  the  Haller-Kemper  Co.  in  the  selection  of  their  spe- 
cialties, we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  to  all  who  want  to  Co  the  best 
work  with  the  least  trouble. 

The  Half-tone  Process. — From  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.  comes  a  booklet,  of 
eighty-seven  4  x  2^  pages,  that  is  really  a  multum  in  parvo  of  useful  information  on 
the  half-tone  process.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  tell  all  about  the  "Hago  Screen  and 
Diaphragm  System" ;  which,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  is  likely  to  improve  the 
already  wonderfully  improved  process  methods;  and  in  addition  to  that,  it  gives 
such  a  host  of  hints  as  to  make  it  a  valuable  help  to  all  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
work. 

"The  Photo-Miniature." — This  little  monthly  visitor — ^we  cannot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter name  for  it,  except  perhaps,  "a  guide  to  photography  in  monthly  parts" — keeps  up 
its  interest,  and  has  evidently  caught  on.  The  June  number  is  devoted  to  the  hand 
camera,  and  tells  all  about  that  popular,  but  much  abused  instrument,  that  the  begin- 
ner need  to  know.  The  Photo-Miniature  is  a  capital  idea,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it 
had  not  been  thought  of  long  ago. 

"A  Reference  Book  of  Practical  Photography." — Chicago :  The  Photo-Beacon 
Co.  This  is  a  reprint  from  the  pages  of  the  Photo-Beacon,  and  is  really  a  multum 
in  parvo ;  it  has  over  200  pages  of  about  6x4,  containing  nearly  joo  indexed  items 
of  information;  always  correct,  and  always  easily  found  when  wanted.  This  is 
Part  Second,  and  the  photographer  who  has  both  on  his  shelves  need  never  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  something  at  least  about  anything  that  may  turn  up;  and  generally 
that  something  is  really  all  that  he  needs  to  know. 

Camera  Notes  for  July  is,  for  once,  not  quite  satisfying,  although  that  may  be 
our  fault,  or  rather  our  misfortune,  in  not  being  quite  up  to  its  appreciating  mark. 
The  literary  department  is  almost  all  occupied  by  Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  on 
"Portrait  Painting  and  Portrait  Photography,"  much  of  it  very  good,  but  some  of  it 
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at  least  that  all  will  not  endorse.  But  it  is  the  illustrations  that  have  always  given  us 
most  pleasure,  and  it  is  the  illustrations  in  this  that  are,  to  us,  not  so  satisfying  as 
usual.  That  they  are  fine  goes  without  saying  or  they  would  not  have  been  there, 
but  neither  the  portrait  of  F.  H.  Day,  nor  the  "Decorative  Figure,"  appeal  to  us  as 
the  pictures  of  Camera  Notes  generally  do. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  subscription  list  of  Camera  Notes  increases  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  as  there  is  no  periodical  published  that  better  deserves  a  large  circulation. 

We  see,  however,  one  little  slip  in  the  notice  of  Nehring's  supplementary  lens. 
It  is  spoken  of  as  a  "negative"  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  focus;  whereas 
it  should  be,  as  it  is,  a  positive.  Although  such  auxiliary  lenses  have  been  in  use 
for  a  long  time,  they  did  not  become  general  till  the  Frena  had  them  introduced  as 
a  part  of  its  equipment ;  and  now  we  see  from  an  English  exchange  that  they  are  on 
the  market  in  sets  of  three,  of  varying  foci  of  course,  for  96  cents. 

The  Photogram  for  June  adds  another  feather  to  the  already  big  plume  in  the 
cap  of  its  alert  and  able  editors.  It  is  a  double  number,  double  in  interest  as  well  as  in 
size;  and  well  worth  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  photography. 
Wc  confess  that  the  "Index  to  Photographic  Trade  Names,"  and  the  key  thereunto, 
are  as  yet  a  puzzle;  but  when  we  have  unravelled  the  riddle  we  see  enough 
already  to  know  that  we  shall  find  it  useful. 

"Photographic  Life." — Nepera  Park,  the  Photographic  Life  Publishing  Co.  We 
had  thought  that  there  were  already  a  sufficient  number  of  Richmonds  in  the  field  in 
the  shape  of  photographic  literature,  to  supply  the  all  too  few  who  care  to  read  it; 
but  it  seems  we  were  mistaken.  The  Nepera  Chemical  Co.,  who  have  shown  them- 
selves good  advertisers,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  have  resolved  to  have  an 
organ  of  their  own;  and,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  late  of  the  Photographic 
Times,  have  started  Photographic  Life,  of  which  this  is  the  first  number. 

The  editor's  "so  many  years'  experience"  has  not  given  him  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  photographer,  as  he  seemstothink  that  he  cares  more 
for  amusement  than  for  information  about  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  material 
with  which  he  works.  That  may  be  so.  We  have  the  Judge,  and  Punch,  in  our 
literature,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  photographer  should  not  enjoy  a  laugh 
when  he  can. 

Illustration  is  the  strong  point  in  this  first  number,  there  being  a  fine  portrait  by 
Moreno  on  the  cover,  and  excellent  examples  of  the  work  of  Stieglitz  and  Eicke- 
meyer  in  the  inside ;  and  with  Dr.  Baekeland  at  his  right  hand,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  editor  will  give  the  readers  of  Photographic  Life  something  better  than  he 
promises. 

After  the  above  was  in  print  there  came  from  Messrs.  B.  French  &  Co.  a  revised 
price  list,  including  a  notice  of  a  new  anastigmat  by  Darlot,  and  a  lot  of  useful  infor- 
mation that  makes  it  of  interest  to  photographers  generally.  We  shall  have  pleasure 
in  telling  our  readers  all  about  it  in  our  next. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


AUXILIARY   LENSES. 


Dear  Sirs  :  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  for  June,  '99,  in  ''Society 
Notes,"  states  that  Mr.  N.  Nebring,  on  May  9,  exhibited  to  the  Camera  Club  his 
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new  *'  Copying  and  Enlarging  Lens."  This  is  also  the  subject  of  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  Camera  Notes,  although  Mr.  Nehring  was  informed  in  April, 
1899,  that  the  device  he  claims  has  been  before  the  Patent  OflBce  in  an  application 
for  patent  rights  by  the  undersigned  since  May,  1897.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  his 
advertisements,  he  no  longer  marks  '*  his  device"  patent  applied  for. 

Very  truly, 

C.  E.  C  Kinney, 

167  W.  93d  street.  N.  Y.  City. 

[If  the  *' Enlarging  Lens"  is  nothing  more  than  a  single  lens,  to  be  inserted 
between  the  elements  of  a  compound  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  focus,  it  is 
improbable  that  a  valid  patent  could  be  granted  to  either  of  you,  as  such  have  been 
in  use  for  years,  and  are  already  articles  of  commerce.  See  some  observations  on 
this  subject  in  **Our  Table"  and  in  **  The  Contribution  Box,"  on  anotherpage  —Eds  ] 


Society    News. 


[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photos:raphlc  societies  or  associations,  are  respectf ally  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.  (duriog  July  and  August  to  Point  o* 
Woods,  N.  Y.)«  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  tbat  have  been  read  before  the  members, 
or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to  appear  in  the  journal  ] 


THE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  first  of  the  season's  outings  of  this  energetic  society  was  held  on  Decoration 
Day,  the  locality  being  the  Elgin  National  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  on 
the  beautiful  Fox  River. 

The  party,  like  the  McAllisters  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  had  a  train  of  their  own, 
so  they  could  come  and  go  as  they  pleased.  The  place  is  an  ideal  one  for  boating, 
fishing,  dancing,  and  above  all,  and  before  all,  for  sketching  and  photographing, 
and  we  know  the  Chicago  photographers  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  they  had  a  right 
good  time. 

MOBILE    CAMERA    CLUB. 

This  club  has  closed  for  the  season,  and  will  rest  on  its  oars  until  November.  The 
closing  seems  to  have  been  with  flying  colors,  as  it  was  preceded  by  a  very  successful 
public  exhibition  of  over  200  prints,  many  of  them  by  some  of  the  best  known  men 
and  women  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  highly 
gratified  people. 

But  although  we  have  said  that  the  club  will  rest  on  its  oars,  the  few  active 
spirits  will  be  busy  all  the  time.  With  the  Mobile,  as  with  most  other  clubs,  there 
has  been  uphill  work;  but  by  putting  a  "stout  heart  to  a  stey  brae"  the  energetic 
secretary  has  got  to  the  top.  There  are  still  several  hundred  amateurs  in  Mobile 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  club,  and  he  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  has  gathered  them. 
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or  most  of  them,  in;  and  if  we  may  judge  for  the  future  by  what  has  been  done  in 
^he  t>sLst  he  will  succeed. 

MINNEAPOLIS   CAMERA  CXUB. 


5  usual,  this  club  has  kept  en  the  go,  an  example  that  might  be  followed  with 
a(fra.ntage  by  some  other  societies.  Since  our  last  notice  they  have  had  several 
"erf>«r-t"  demonstrations;  an  exhibition  of  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto  slides;  slides 
by  iTTM^jiibers,  including  a  very  interesting  set  of  birds  nesting,  and  several  little 
outii-igj-s  by  way  of  practice  for  the  great  outing  on  Memorial  Day,  which  will  wind 
up  t:!^^    regular  work  of  the  season,  and  adjourn  the  meetings  till  September. 

PORTLAND  CAMERA  CLUB. 

TFkis  new  club  was  organized  on  May.  24,  1899,  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  has  for 
its  Cfcl:>  j  ^jct  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  all 
inatt:«?x-s  pertaining  to  photography.  It  is  proposed  to  enter  the  American  Lantern 
Slid^  "Exchange,  thereby  securing  at  least  twenty  exhibitions  the  coming  winter  from 
the  b^st  clubs  in  the  country,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  an  exhibition  in  the  fall, 
of  "w-ox-k  done  by  members. 

Tl:^«  following  officers  and  executive  committee  were  elected :     George  F.  Gould, 

presi<i^nt;  Newell  W.  Edson,  vice-president;  Edgar  R.  Dow,  secretary:  T.  Harry 

larrison,  treasurer.     Executive  committee:     George  F.  Gould,  Newell  W.  Edson, 

Cha.rl^s  B.  Thurston,  Sylvan  B.  Phillips,  Herbert  W.  Robinson,  William  H.  Shine, 

C-  ^red  Berry,  Frank  W.  Woodman,  J.  Harry  Lamson. 

THE  AMERICAN   LANTERN   SLIDE   INTKRCHANOE. 

*^tie  season  of  1898-99  may  be  called  a  successful  one,  more  enjoyment  in  the 
vay  of  exhibitions  having  been  given  to  a  greater  number  of  clubs  than  ever  before. 
Iti  view,  however,  of  the  departure  from  the  regular  rules  voted  lobe  made  in  1898, 
tbe  average  quality  of  slides  was  not  up  to  former  grades,  and  as  a  result,  complaints 
about  the  poor  quality  of  work,  particularly  of  some  of  the  smaller  clubs,  have  been 
i3E\ade  to  the  general  manager.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers,  held 
in  this  city  on  June  20,  1899,  at  which  F.  C.  Beach,  W.  H.  Cheney  and  W.  H.  Rau 
were  present,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  rescind  the  resolutions  adopted  in  June, 
1^98,  which  waived  for  one  year  the  rule  of  the  Interchange  permitting  the  board  of 
managers  to  accept  or  reject  slides.  This  action  was  subsequently  approved  by  one 
other  manager — John  P.  Zenner,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  George  Timmins  has  sent  in  his 
resignation,  due  to  pressing  business  engagements.  Herbert  F.  Smith,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  as  his  successor.  It  was  thought  the  method  of  examin- 
ation and  selection  of  slides  by  the  board  of  managers  at  the  annual  meeting  might 
be  improved  upon,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  new  plan  may  be  adopted. 

For  the  season  of  1899-1900  clubs  may  send  to  the  general  manager  by  November 
15.  1899,  sets  of  100  or  more  slides,  not  to  exceed  125.  All  lantern  slide 
directors  are  urged  to  begin  early  in  promoting,  either  through  the  officers  or 
committees,  the  collection  of  slides  which  are  to  represent  their  several  clubs  for 
the  next  season. 

The  Interchange  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  clubs  composing  it, 
and  the  aim  is  to  furnish  at  regular  intervals  collections  or  sets  of  slides  of  good 
average  quality  for  use  at  club  exhibitions.  New  clubs  wishing  to  join  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  sending  a  set  of  fifty  slides  of  good  quality  and  a  fee  of  $10  to  F.  C. 
Beach,  general  ^manager,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

[The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  A  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successor* 
to  Alexander  ft^  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  the  patents  may  be  had.] 


Frank    C.    Axtell,    Short    Hills,    N.    J.,    assignor  to  the  Celluloid  Co.,  New 

York,  N.  Y.     No.  623.963. 
A  sheet  or  film  of  pyroxlin  material  having  a  coating  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine,, 
glycerine,  and  urea,  overlaid  with  a  sensitive  photographic  emulsion. 

H.  W.  Locke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assig^nor  to  W.  F.  Carlton. 
Reversible  Back  for  Cameras.  No.  624,057, 
The  camera  box  at  its  rear  end  is  provided  with  pivoted  catches.  A  frame 
adapted  to  fit  within  the  rear  end  of  the  camera  box  is  provided  with  recesses  in  its 
outer  edges  adapted  to  receive  the  catches,  said  recesses  being  so  arranged  that 
whether  a  given  side  be  vertical  or  horizontal  suitable  recesses  will  be  presented  to 
receive  said  catches. 

C.  A  Snow,  Lime  Springs,  la. 
Background  Carrier.  No.  624,111. 
Upon  a  suitable  support  a  horizontal  reel  is  mounted,  said  reel  carrying  a  plu- 
rality of  background  supporting  rolls.  A  mechanism  is  provided  whereby  any  one  of 
the  series  of  background  rolls  may  be  operated  to  roll  up  or  unroll  the  background,, 
said  winding  mechanism  also  serving  to  lock  the  reel  against  rotation  when  it  is 
connected  to  one  of  the  background  rolls. 

A.  C.  Mrrcer,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Finder.     No.  624,517. 
The  view  is  first  reflected  downward  by  a  downward  inclined  reflecting  surface 
and  then  is  received  by  an  upward  reflecting  surface,  from  which  the  view  is  reflected 
upward  through.the  eye  opening. 

C.  H.  Shaw,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Panoramic  Camera.  No.  624,553. 
The  lens  is  mounted  in  a  tube  which  is  provided  with  vertical  pivots  at  its  ends. 
Extending  rearward  from  the  tut>e  and  in  line  to  receive  the  view  from  the  lens  is 
another  open-ended  tube  which  forms  a  light  shaft.  Means  are  provided  for  turning 
the  lens  tube  on  its  pivot  and  swinging  the  light  shaft  in  an  arc.  The  sensitive  plate 
or  film  is  supported  in  an  arc  at  the  end  of  the  light  shaft,  and  suitable  shutters  are 
provided  to  close  the  light  shaft  at  either  end  of  its  movement 

B.  D.  Sheffield,  Livingston,  Mont. 

Gun  Camera.     No.  624,693. 

A  single  chambered  camera  provided  with  the  usual  lens  and  plate  holder  is 

rotatively  mounted  on  a  gun  stock     A  rear  sight  and  a  fore  sight  are  provided  to 

secure  the  proper  positioning  of  the  camera,  and  a  shutter  mechanism  operated  by 

the  gun  trigger  is  carried  by  the  camera  and  gun  stock. 

R.  S.  Atwater,  Western  Springs,  III. 
Shutter.    No.  624, 729, 
Comprises  a  single  leaf  shutter  pivoted  and  provided  with  a  double  actuatings 
.spring,  and  two  operating  levers  by  which  the  shutter  may  be  operated  for  time  or 
snap  shots. 
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S.  D.  Attes  and  L.  T.  Yound,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Flash  Light  Apparatus.     No.  625,133. 

The  two  poles  of  an  electric  circuit  are  brought  close  together  and  are  connected 

by  an  inflammable  insulating  material.    A  mass  of  powder  is  then  placed  over  the 

insulation.    The  current,  when  turned  on,  ignites  the  insulation,  which  in  turn  fires 

the  flash  powder. 

M.  C.  Rypinski,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Plate  Holder.    No.  625,275. 
The  holder  is  a  case  formed  with  a  slot  in  one  end  through  which  the  plate  is 
inserted  end-wise,  a  suitable  shutter  being  provided  for  said  slot.    A  flexible  slide  is 
mounted  in  grooves,  and  means  are  provided  whereby  said  slide  may  be  slid  from 
the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  plate  to  make  an  exposure. 

L.  VON  Grave,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Panoramic  Camera  Base.  No.  625,392. 
A  stationary  table  is  provided  with  a  fixed  stop  and  the  pivoted  camera-carrying 
table  is  provided  with  a  scale  and  two  simultaneously-adjustable  stops  which  are 
always  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  zero  on  the  scale,  and  which  are  adapted  to 
contact  with  the  fixed  stop  on  the  stationary  table.  By  placing  the  zero  mark  at  the 
fixed  stop  the  camera  may  be  swung  an  equal  distance  in  each  direction  therefrom. 

£.  Kronke,  Dresden,  Germany. 

Roll  Holding  Camera.    No.  625,570. 

A  hand  camera  for  film  photography  is  provided  with  mechanism  whereby  with 

one  single  movement  of  the  finge^  of  the  operator  all  the  operations  required  for 

producing  a  picture  may  be  performed,  that  is,  the  shutter  will  be  set,  then  operated 

to  make  exposure,  and  the  exposed  film  wound  up. 

W.  V.  Esmond,  assignor  to  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York. 
Roll  Holding  Camera.    No.  625,660. 
The  camera  frame  and  roll  holder  frame  are  formed  of  sheet  metal.    The  roll- 
holder  is  formed  with  yielding  sides,  upon  which  the  winding  roller  is  mounted,  and 
with  a  receptacle  at  its  lower  end  which  holds  the  film-roll. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors,  from 
July  iBt  to  September  15tb,  should  be  addressed  to  Or.  John  Nicol,  J\ftnt  0*  Woods^  N,  K, 
where  he  will,  as  usual,  give  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography. 


H.  W.  Hens  HAW,  Hawaii. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter  to  the  author  of  the 
picture. 

F.  I^  Wilson. — ^You  are  right.  A  lens  of  2^  or  3  inch  focus,  on  a  plate  3  inches 
square,  even  although  focused  for  practically  parallel  rays,  t.  e,,  at  "fixed  focus," 
will  give  a  photograph  of  such  apparently   false  perspective   as  to  seem  ludicrous. 

R.  B.  Mnj.FR. — See  article  on  primary  colors  on  another  page. 

G.  R.  BoswiTH. — The  list  of  magazines  in  our  ad.  columns  includes  only  those 
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with  which  we  have  "clubbing"  arrangements,  and  we  do  not  think  readers  generally 
would  be  interested  in  the  others. 

J.  S.  Crocket. — Makers  would  not  find  a  demand  for  paper  cut  as  you  suggest, 
as  every  print  should  be  trimmed  to  suit  itself.  A  lens  of  the  rectilinear  type  would 
suit  you  admirably,  but  its  focus  must  not  be  shorter  than  9  inches,  and  12  would 
be  better. 

D.  N.  Van  Hoesen, — The  best  book  for  your  purpose  is  Burnet's  *'  Essays,"  to 
be  got  from  Tenant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth  avenue,  New  York.  Robinson's  **  Ele- 
ments of  a  Pictorial  Photograph,"  would  also  be  helpful. 

John  H.  Scott. — Thanks  for  kind  invitation.  Our  visits  to  New  York  are  few 
.£ind  short,  rarely  more  than  passing  through  it  to  our  summer  home,  at  Point  o' 
Woods.    When  we  do  spend  a  night  in  the  city,  we  generally  visit  the  Camera  Club. 

C.  H.  Beechgood; — (i.)  Either  of  the  formulae  answers  the  purpose,  but  we 
prefer  the  latter.  (2.)  We  take  no  notice  of  it;  but  find  a  freshly  made  up  bath 
works  better;  that  is,  gives  the  desired  tones  in  less  time,  after  a  few  prints  have 
been  toned  in  it.  (3.)  Not  if  the  solution  is  properly  used;  that  is,  if  too  many 
prints  have  not  been  toned  in  it. 

W.  S.  Burt. — When  we  said  that  the  only  really  important  feature  of  a  lens  is 
its  focal  strength,  we  had  the  stand  camera  in  mind;  for  the  hand  camera  there  is 
a  second  featLre,  hardly,  if  at  all,  of  less  importance,  the  working  aperture.  With 
the  cheaper  instruments,  and  single  lenses,  you  are  limited  to  the  most  rapid  plates 
and  most  brilliant  light ;  with  the  rectilinear,  and  its  aperture  of  f/8,  the  same  result 
is  got  in  one-fourth  the  time,  and  the  planer  at  f/3.6  is  a  little  more  than  sixteen 
times  as  fast. 

To  R.  G.  Bell,  W.  Brice,  G.  Wilson  and  Susan  B,  we  would  say  that  "The 
Right  Road  to  Photography"  will  be  ready  shortly.  It  was  ready  for  the  binder  some 
time  ago,  but  the  affairs  of  the  printer  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the 
publisher  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  the  brass  dies  for  the  covers  from  him. 

Premo. — You  have  too  great  faith  in  the  post  office.  The  negative  came  smashed 
into  a  hundred  pieces,  but  we  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  cause  of  the  stains;  it 
is  insufficient  fixing.  The  plate  had  been  removed  from  the  fixing  solution  as  soon 
as,  or  very  soon  after,  the  white  bromide  disappeared,  instead  of  being  left  for  at 
least  half  as  long  again,  or,  better  still,  twice  as  long.  When  the  white  bromide  has 
disappeared  the  work  of  the  hypo  is  only  half  done. 

Constant  Reader. — If  you  had  been  a  careful,  as  well  as  a  constant  reader,  you 
would  have  known  that  a  4  x  5  lens  and  a  No.  3  stop  conveys  no  information  to  us, 
nor  helps  us  to  answer  one  of  your  questions.  Tell  us  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  the 
f/x  of  your  stop  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  telling  you  all  you  want  to  know. 

Arthur  B.  Stratton. — We  have  repeatedly  said  that  it  is  contrary  to  rule  to  give 
the  addresses  of  our  correspondents.  If  you  will  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
under  cover  to  us,  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  forwarding  it. 

Lucy  G. — Flower  photography  can  hardly  be  called  art,  although  much  artistic 
taste  may  be  displayed  in  their  arrangement.  If  you  expect  to  sell  your  work,  you 
must  do  very  much  better.  Use  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  color  screen,  and 
strive  to  get  something  like  true  values  ;that  is,  as  near  an  approach  to  the  luminosity, 
or  the  light  reflected  from  the  various  colors.  Send  again,  when  you  think  you 
have  done  your  very  best,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 

R.  M.  Watson. — The  name  on  the  lens  is  that  of  a  dealer,  and  not  a  maker,  and 
we  cannot  say  anything  about  its  probable  quality. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  LIBRARY 


Upon  receipt  of  price  named,  we  will  send  postpaid  to  your  address  any  of  the 
following  publications.  To  insure  yourself  against  loss  in  mail,  send  ten  cents 
(!0C)  extra  for  registration. 
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Dictionary  of  Photography,    . 
Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph, 
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Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving,  The 
Half-Tone  Process,        .... 
Handbook  of  Illustration s, 
Hardwich's  Photo-Chemistry, 
History  of  Photography, 
How  to  Make  Photographs,     . 
International  Annual,  1808, 
Industrial  Photography, 
Lantern  Slides  by  Photographic  Methods. 
Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them 
Letters  on  Landscape  Photneraphy, 
Magic  Lantern  and  Its  Appliances,  The     . 
Modem  Practice  of  Retouching, 
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Photography  Applied  to  the  Microscope,  . 
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Photo-Reduction  Processes,    . 
Photographic  Studio,  The 
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Photographic  Printing  Methods, 
Photographic  Amusements,    . 
Photography  with  Emulsions. 
Pictures  in  Black  and  White,  . 
Picture  Making  in  the  Studio, 
Platinotype,  The 
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Practical  Photo- Micrograph> , 
Process  of  Pure  Photography, 
Process  Year  Book, 
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Wilson*s  Mosaics,  5Ac. ;  Wilson's  Photographies,  $4  00 ;  Wilson's  Quarter  Century  of  Photography 

|4  00  ;  Year  Book  of  Photography,  50c. 


THE  OUTING  CO,  Ltd.,  239-241  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQB. 


U  for  the  benefll  oE  SUS- 

casb.       Address,    with    descriptl< 
camera  and   price,    R.   H.  Clark,   Hol- 
brook,  Arizona. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  tyi  x  8Ji 
outfit,  one  5  Jt  7  D,  SwioK  Empire  State 
outfit,  S  X  7  Darlot  Itas,  Marvel  abutter. 
SIX  double  holders,  sliding  tripod,  14 
frames,  and  five  otber  things,  making  a 
most  complete  oulfiC.  Condition  pei- 
fect.  Cost  about  $150.  Ed.  O.  Ernst, 
J93  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wanted  to  Exchange — Rotary  print- 
ing; press  and  outtit  complete,  size  7x11, 
which  cost  over  ^200.  for  quick  8  x  10 
len«,  or  other  photo  goods.  E.  H.  New- 
burv.  M\-stif,  Conn. 


Fcr  Sa/e— One  5x7  Premo,  Sr.  special 
camera  fitted  with  Bauscb  ft  Lomb  Shat- 
ter and  Zeiss  Series  II. -A  Anastigmat 
lens,  case  and  tripod,  good  as  new. 
Cost,  $95.00;  will  sell  for  tio.00.  R.  S. 
Kaufman,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Wanted  U  Exchange ~  ix.  %  Adlalte 
Camera  and  three  joint  sliding  Tnpod  in 
good  condition  ;  cost  $15.00  ;  Waslibum 
Mandolin,  good  condition;  cost  $3;. 00; 
for  5x7  Tele,  Photo  Poco;  will  pay  differ- 
ence,    C,  A.  Prickett,  Auburn,  Ind. 

For  Sate— Oat!  517  Manhattan  Wide 
Angle  Wizard,  Ei.  R.  R.  and  W.  A. 
lenses.  Oood  as  new,  used  less  tlian  a 
year.  List.  $50  with  one  bolder;  will 
take  tzg  for  same  with  three  bolders; 
bargain.  Will  send  C.  O.  D.,  if  express 
is  guaranteed.  Reason  for  selling,  want 
telephoto.  Write  to  ].  Stuebrk,  Cedar 
Bluff".  Neb. 


\   Garter's  kateur's  Guide 


Pligtographic  Encfclopadla 
i  FREE... 


F. 

rm,   mclu'iliiR  materials   used,   lerma,  J 

THE  CAHTER'S  IMC  COMPANY. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A1>V  BRT  IS  KMKNTS. 


^ 


2£  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

Compact, 

BriUisntly,  Accuntely, 

Eleitant, 

Naturally.  Plainly, 

Than  any  other 

Convenient. 

Finder. 

Scientific  in 

"^K,re  is  No 

.           Inversion,  Reversion, 

Accurately  Made. 

Renection,  Distortion, 

— 

or  Indistinctness. 

Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co.,  | 

528  N.  S(.  Paul  St 

, 

NEwyoRK.            ROCHESTER,  N 

Y.                  CHICAGO. 

OUR    NEW    PLATS -J 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  readj,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  mnst  tise 

A    TERV    RAPID    PLAXE. 

It  works  soft,  free  from  fog,  and  will  keep. 


BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO,,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Are  you  in  a  burry  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  7 
Tben  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 
paper — prompt  delivery. 

HASTINGS  4  MILLER, 

113  Mauu  St,  Nnr  York. 


SEND   4    CENTS 


■;Tn.. 


MMl 


■dd  we   will  formrd  j--  ^-    - ^ 

■ample  of  onr  well  kaowB 

Thli  la  "Jl  9000  THma~  K>  -HltH  IT  AtM*.' 
Made  rrflataeTerjdaTtandiiaotd  atlSoaatMpM 
jard  (17  laclis*  wide),  and  ntloaB*  rii*^^poaV 
■«■    prapald   b;  a*.      T.>    ba   kad  OMLT   at 

1S5  *  167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
THB  OBRIC   CAMBRA   CO. 

tvcimmiit  FOU  we  HmTomnnaa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Actien  -  Gesellscbaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrikation 

BERLIN,  S.  O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 


"AGFA." 

Tr.d«M.rk.      A  OHC  solutloii  IfiteHsifier.       T™j«if.rk. 

Nam«    protected.  Patent    applied    for. 

Thi*  i>  a  colorleia,  clear  aolatlaD,  wblch  kesps  Lndrfinitely,  and  which  merely  reqnire 
llutlnf-  to  IM  ready  for  immediate  UBe. 

la  this  dilute  aolntloD  the  D«Katlve  or  positive  to  be  ipteosifled  should  b«  ImmstMd,  when  ai 
imediate  darkenlDg  tskea  place;  at  the  end  of  abont  three  mioutes  IntenslflcBtlon  1b  completi 
Id  the  plate  mast  be  waibed  from  ten  to  ritleeo  miDutes  and  then  dried. 

ADVANTAGES  OVER  PREVIOUS  METHODS. 


.    iBteaaltlcatlon  Is  conpletad  by  oM  aiaBlpulaltaa. 

,    Itis  not  necessary  to  blacken  Iiie  uejtatlve  In  a  aecondar)- solution,  sachaaAmnioi 
Sod,  Sulphite  or  Cyanide  of  Silver,  as  n  the  ease  when  using  the  ordinary  Uercuric 

.    When  using  Asia  there  li  no  bleachlaK  oF  the  Ima^e. 

,    Asta  does  not  produce  a  non-permanent  stain,  as  produced  by  Uranium  Niira 

TbuB  It  Is  easy  to  Judice  whea  the  DecesBary  intanslRcatloD  1b  arrived  at. 
.    The  KradtisI  buDdinff  up  ot  the  ImsKe  is  plBlaly  visible,  and  I  nten  sin  cation  may  be    > 

Iminediately  stopped  when  it  has  proceeded  far  enough,  by  wuhdrBwIng  the  plale 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE. 

■       I  part. 
-       9  paita. 

Be  Bure  Chat  all  traces  o(  Hypo  are  eliminated  from  the  plale  lo  be  Intensified. 
Place  the  plate  in  above  salntlon  and  rock  slowly,  until  Intensification  is  complete,  whi 
iile,  will  be  In  abont  three  minutes. 

WaBh  well  tnim  ten  to  fltieen  minutes  Id  frequent  chanKea,  or  preferably  running  wat 

The  solntloB  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but  the  action  necessarily  iMComei 

In  case  of  cegativcs  chat  have  already  been  dried,  soak  for  some  time  Id  plain  wi 
rder  to  get  the  gelatine  thoroughly  saturated,  thereby  eoBDrlnK  the  equal  action  ot  A 
rer  the  plate. 

Local  intensili cation  may  tw  carried  out  bf  meaasof  abroBh. 


4  1.  I 


yi-  / 


I' 


Br  C.  O.  lloore. 
"THE    GREED    OF    GOLD." 
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Simultaneous  Development  and  Fixing. 

BY  JOHN  CLARK. 

UST  when  to  stop  development,  especially  when 
working  with  various  brands  of  plates,  is  some- 
times a  puzzle  to  even  the  experienced  pho- 
tographer, some  even  going  so  far  as  to 
recommend  considerable  over-development, 
trusting  to  reduction  to  bring  the  negative 
back  to  the  desired  density,  and  would  regard 
any  method  that  would  make  the  development 
as  exact,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  some  at  least, 
the  exposure  meter  has  made  exposure,  as 
the  greatest  advance  of  the  decade. 

This,    according   to   Mr.    Mcintosh,    in    an 
article  in   Photography ^   has    been    found  in 
Kachin,  a  new  developer  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  British  market,  and  which,  if 
what  he  claims  for  it  can  be  sustained,  will    soon  find  its  way  to  our  stock 
houses. 

Kachin  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  keeping  qualities.  The  usual  claim  of  having  all  the 
good  without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  of  pyro  is  made  for  it,  but 
there  is  something  more  and  something  very  much  more  important — it 
may  be  mixed  with  sodium  hyposulphite  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  fix  the 
negative,  and  in  such  a  mixture  development  and  fixing  goes  on  simul- 
taneously till  both  are  completed. 

We  have  often  said  that  formulae  is  indicative  rather  than  imperative, 
and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  new  material  and  new  methods ;  but 

CopyriRhtcd,  iSgg,  by  The  Outing  Co.,  Limited.    All  rights  reserved. 
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By  C.  W.  Plumb. 


A   WATER    SPRITE. 


;  Amateur  Photographer. 


So  473-  By  Helen  L.  Griswold. 

the  following,  as  given  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  ex- 
periment : 

STOCK  SOLUTIONS, 

A. — Kachin 120  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  1,200  grains. 

Water  up  to 10  ounces. 

B.— Sodium  hydrate 80  grains. 

Water  up  to 10  ounces. 

C. — Sodium  hyposulphite 5  ounces. 

Water  up  to , 10  ounces. 

D. — Sodium  sulphite  1 ,200  grains. 

Water  up  lo. 10  ounces. 

Tor  a  full  normal  exjMxsnre  ihe  following  may  be  taken -as  a  good 
working  fommla  for  a  developing  and  fixing  solution :  A,  160  minims ;  B, 
210  minims;  C,  20  minims;  water,  i  ounce.  The  procedure  may  be  the 
same  as  in  ordinary  development,  only  somewhat  slower,  and  after  the 
image  is  fully  out  the  operator  need  not  confine  himself  to  the  dimness  of 
the  niby  light,  but  may  finish  the  operation  in  ordinary  gas  light,  with  a 
little  care,  or  with  perfect  safety  under  a  single  sheet  of  yellow  glass  or 
canary  inedium. 

.\s  the  tendency  of  simultaneous  development  is  to  hardness,  a  full, 
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over  rather  than  under,  exjjosure  is  necessary,  and  although  with  suitable 
aposiire  a  bromide  is  not  necesary,  Kachin  is  extremely  sensitive  to  it, 
and  a  very  slight  addition  will  give  sufficient  contrast  to  considerable  over 
exposure.  Where  the  over  exposure  is  such  that  even  the  added  bromide 
Joes  not  give  sufficient  contrast,  B  may  be  reduced  by  one-hatf ;  and  if, 
fixing-  should  seem  not  to  proceed  apace  with  development,  the  proportion 
of  hypo  may  be  increased,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  that  be  done 
^the  beginning  of  the  operation. 

W^hen  extreme  softness  is  desired,  A  may  be  reduced  by  one-half,  but 
we  loss  of  sulpiiite  must  be  compensated  for  by  the  addition  of  the 
"ecessary  quantity  of  D. 

^V^len  we  think  of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  from  simultaneous 
'development  and  fixing,  we  feel  almost  inclined  to  say  "it  is  too  good  to  be 
true"  ;  but  the  claim  comes  endorsed  by  the  editor  of  Photography,  in 
*nose  judgment  and  experience  we  have  faith  enough  to  found  our  he- 

He  says:  "One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  attention  in  combined 
•Jevelopment  and  fixation  with  Kachin  is  the  whiteness  of  the  resulting 
image.     In  a  few  experiments  we  made  ourselves  in  this  direction  we 


y  C.  H.  Hamitton. 
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found  that  using  a  developer  of  identical  composition  in  both  cases,  except 
that  in  one  sufficient  hypo  to  fix  the  plate  completely  in  about  ten  minutes 
was  added  and  in  the  other  it  was  absent,  a  first-rate  negative  resulted  in 
each  case,  although  in  the  combined  'developing  and  fixing*  one  the  image 
possessed  in  a  marked  degree  the  white  color  indicative  of  deposited  sil- 
ver, a  color  absent  in  the  other,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  metol 
or  other  negative  giving  a  black  image.  From  this  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  it  is  not  merely  the  ordinary  developing  action  which 
goes  on  during  the  fixing,  but  that  there  is  in  some  way  a  phy- 
sical development  taking  place  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of 
this,  if  it  actually  occurs,  upon  the  density  ratios  it  would  be  most  inter- 
esting to  know.  Unlike  the  method  of  development  after  fixing  due  to 
Mr.  Sterry,  the  exposure  need  only  be  a  normal  one  for  an  excellent  image 
to  result." 


Where  Are  We? 

BY  JAMES  ROSS. 

'X*  HE  man  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  hand  camera,  and  the  men 
*  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  it  popular,  have  much  to  answer 
for;  and  still  more  is  to  be  charged  against  the  "fatal  facility"  that  has 
made  the  hand  camera  possible.  According  to  the  Photographic  Times, 
there  are  in  the  United  States  1,500,000  hand  cameras,  and,  presumably, 
that  number  of  amateur  photographers — a  mighty  army  either  for  good 
or  evil.  As  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  so  is  the  state  of  any  branch  of 
art,  at  any  particular  time,  known  by  the  results  of  those  who  practise  it. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  by  the  work  of  99  per  cent,  of  hand  camera  work- 
ers, photography  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  Nor  is  that  all.  I  am  pessimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  it  will  be  worse  before  it  can  be  better,  as  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  by  constantly  looking  at  the  under  exposed  "soot  and 
whitewash,"  have  lost  the  power  of  appreciation,  and  take  for  photographs 
what  is  unworthy  of  the  name. 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood,  however,  that  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  hand  camera,  but  with  its  improper  use ;  the  attempting  to  do  with  it 
what  cannot  be  done.  To  the  bulk  of  those  who  use  them  all  hand 
cameras  are  more  or  less  alike,  and  they  try  to  do  with  a  $5  instrument  and 
a  lens  working  at  f/i6  what  would  require  a  Planar,  at  f/3.6,  working 
over  sixteen  times  as  fast. 

With  a  suitable  hand  camera  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  work  it. 


GEfJE^riAL  Llbii.  t-iY, 

IJNJV.  CF  MiCh. 


"SECRETS  '■ 

A.  E.  MERGEKTHALER. 
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what  it  will  and  will  not  do,  work  of  the  very  highest  class  may  be  done ; 
indeed,  some  of  the  best  pictures  that  have  ever  been  on  the  walls  of  the 
greatest  exhibitions  have  been  enlargements  from  such  negatives.  But 
such  knowledge  and  such  cameras  are,  as  yet,  possessed  by  but  a  few,  and 
indeed,  the  camera,  at  least,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most,  the  lens  alone 
costing  over  $70,  and  until  that  knowledge  becomes  something  like  gen- 
eral, phofof^raphy  cannot  be  expected  to  rank  higher  in  public  apprecia- 
tion. 

In  reply  to  the  question  where  are  we  ?  then,  l  would  say  that  we  are 
about  as  low  as  we  can  he.  Of  the  1,500,000  amateurs,  those  whose  work 
is  true  in  values  a  quality  absolutely  essential  to  pictorial  effect,  and  one 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  ignorant  snapping,  may  be  counted  on  a  very 
few  pairs  of  hands,  certainly  not  amounting  to  more  than  two  figures. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  matters  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  diseases,  the  first  thing  is  to  find  the  cause.  The  most  in- 
fluential is  too  favorable  criticism  cf  partial  friends,  and  especially  when 
these  have  some  knowledge  of  art,  and   should,  and   do  know  l>etter. 
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No  489.  _  By  J.  F.  WilHBtns. 

Hardly  less  injiniuiis  is  tlic  kind  ot  photograph  too  often  rcprothict'd  in 
the  photographic  journals,  Tjik  Ami^kican  Amateur  PiioTOCR,\riiER  not 
excepted.  For  sonic  reason,  which  I  do  not  care  to  guess,  ilhistrations 
frequently  appear  that,  making  all  due  allowance  for  loss  in  reprodnction, 
are  evidently  from  negatives  ntterh-  unworthy  of  the  honor.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  art  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  them,  bnt  to  the  false  vahies ;  the 
absence  of  half  or  middle  tints;  the  jump  from  white  to  black,  withoitt  a 
trace  of  the  delicate  gradation  that  should  be  between. 

Partial  friends  and  publishers  should  take  it  to  heart:  should  realize 
the  influence  the>  have,  and  not  praise  or  publish  a  photograph  that  does 
not  show  all  the  various  degrees  of  luminosity  reflecte<l  from  objects  in- 
cluded in  it.  The  careless  or  ignorant  snapper  should  be  honestly  told 
that  his  work  is  worthless,  that  the  alleged  "fatal  facility"  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  making  of  a  photograph  worthy  of  the  name  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties  that  can  be  overcome  only  by  much  study  and  long  prac- 
tice. 


HuMAV  nature  is  so  constituted  that  all  see  and  judge  better  in  the 
affairs  of  other  men  than  in  their  own. —  Terence. 
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Control  in  Development. 

A  NEW  METHOD,  BY  R.  B.  RAWKINS. 

N    architecture,  as  in  landscape,  one 

often     comes    across    subjects    iu 

which  the  contrasts  are  very  harsh, 

the   darkest  portions   standing  out 

sharply  against  the   highest  light. 

These  subjects  are  most  attractive 

looking,  but  if  we  are  tempted  to 

expose  a  plate  on  one  of  them   it 

will  be  found  on  development  that 

by  the   lime   the   high    lights    are 

fully  developed  the  shadow  portions 

are  absolutely  without  detail.     On 
No.  300.  By  C.W.  Plumb.  ,  ,        ,         ,    .-       „    . 

the  other  hand,  if  sufficient  exposure 


iven  to  secure  detail  in  the 
shadows,  the  high  lights  will  become  either  blocked  up  on  development 
or  reversal  of  the  image  will  take  place,  especially  if  a  lapid  developer, 
such  as  metol,  is  used. 

The  accompanying  photogtaph  was  taken  from  the  interior  of  a  very 
dark  passage,  the  brightest  sunlight  ontside  and  partly  shining  through 
the  door.  A  Warwick  instantaneous  plate  backed  with  caramel  was  used. 
CoJiinear  lens.  f/j6  exposure  two  minntes.  The  correct  exposure  for  the 
exterior  would  have  been  two  seconds  at  f/i6,  but  in  order  to  secure  detail 
in  the  interior  an  exposure  of  two  minutes  was  necessar\-. 
The  developer  was  made  up  as  follows : 

Sodium  sulphite .     2  ounres. 

Warm  water  lo  make  nearly 20  ounces 

Add  a  small  crystal  of  citric  acid. 

In  a  separate  vessel  put 

Hydro(|uitione  ^/i  ounce. 

Potas'iium  bromide 60      grains. 

Potassium  ferricyanide   6      grains. 

Pour  the  wa'm  sulphite  solution  into  this  vessel,  and  when  the  salts 
arc  dissolved,  bottle  off  as  usual  and  label  Xo.  r.  No,  t  solution  is  made  up 
as  follows : 

Potassium  carbonate 2  ounces. 

Water  to  make ,    2o  ounces. 
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The  otliiT  materials  required  aro  a  Iwttlc  iif  ro<!inal,  a  io  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  potassium  bromide,  some  jmre  cotton  wool  and  a  sheet  of  plain 
thin  paper  the  size  of  tlie  nefrativc  lo  he  develo|)ed.  These  should  be  ar- 
ranged close  at  hami  with  a  developing  dish  and  a  l)owl  of  clean  water. 
The  bromide  am'  the  lodinal  shonKl  be  put  into  .^^parate  cups,  and  a  tuft 
of  cotlon-wool  inserted  in  each.  The  developer  is  now  made  np  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 


No.  ; 


It  will  be  noticed  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  accelerator  is  given, 
the  object  beinjj  lo  gradually  build  up  the  image  hy  the  addition  of  more 
accelerator  as  reCjUired  . 

The  plate  is  now  taken  from  the  dark  slide,  dusted,  the  backing 
cleaned  off  and  the  developer  applied.  Rock  the  dish  vigorously  and  care- 
fully watch  for  the  appearance  of  high  lights.  This  will  probably  take 
some  time,  but  if  nothing  appears  in,  say.  si.\  minutes,  pour  off  the  de- 
veloper and  add  s  few  drops  of  N'o.  2,  repeating  this  operation  until  the 
desired  densitv  is  reached.  Th.^  <levcloper  i.s  now  poured  off,  and  it  will  be 
fotmd  that  the  shadow  portions  of  the  negative  are  quite  clear  and  with- 
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out  detail.  The  plate  is  now  placed  in  the  bowl  or  dish  of  clean  water,  the 
sheet  of  paper  pressed  into  contact  with  the  film,  removed  from  the  water, 
and  held  up  to  the  dark  room  lamp  The  developed  portions  should  now 
t»e  hned  over  by  tracing  on  the  paper  with  a  soft  pencil,  the  paper  re 
moved,  and  the  marked  portions  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
mask,  which  shoi:ld  be  cut  just  outside  the  pencil  line,  in  order  to  make 
the  mask  slightly  larger  than  the  developed  portion  of  the  negative,  is  now 
painted  both  sides  with  the  bromide  solution,  and  carefully  placed  in  con- 


Prederlck  L.  Smith. 
"GOOSE   FALLS,    PENOBSCOT   BAY,    ME." 

[Class  II.,  Boafnners'  Competition.] 

tact  with  the  film  over  the  portion  already  developed.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  make  the  mask  too  wet,  or  it  will  slip  about  on  the  film.  The 
shadow  portions  of  the  negative  are  now  developed  as  follows:  Level  the 
plate  ind  take  the  tuft  of  cotton  wool  charged  with  rodinal  and  paint  over 
the  shadow  portions,  using  as  little  solution  as  possible,  but  taking  care 
just  to  touch  the  edge  of  the  paper  mask.  The  details  will  come  up  very 
quicklv,  some  of  the  developer  finding  its  way  under  the  mask,  which  has 
the  effect  of  softening  what  might  have  been  a  harsh  line.    As  soon  as  suf- 
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ficient  density  is  obtained  the  plate  should  be  washed  under  the  tap, 
when  the  mask  will  slide  on. 

If  the  painting  has  been  carefully  done,  the  negative,  afer  fixing, 
washing  and  drying,  should  show  no  signs  of  unequal  development  or 
markings  of  any  kind.  A  rough  print  is  now  taken,  and  if  the  result  is 
not  quite  satisfactory,  the  negative  can  be  backed  on  the  glass  side  with 
papier  niincrale  and  worked  on  with  a  charcoal  stump  or  soft  lead  pencil 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  lights,  or  the  papier  can  be  cut  away  over  the 
portions  that  require  to  be  sunned  down  or  darkened. 

Very  good  practice  may  be  got  by  photographing  an  ordinary  room 
facing  and  including  the  window,  using  a  backed  plate,  exposing  for  the 
shadows,  and  developing  as  described.  The  amount  of  accelerator  to  use 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  exposure  given,  and  in  one  case  1  found  that 
where  the  high  lights  received  nearly  a  hundred  times  more  exposure  than 
the  shadows,  the  developer  brought  out  a  strong  image  by  the  addition  of 
only  a  few  drops  of  accelerator. 

Pyro  and  metol  mav  be  used  instead  of  hydroquinone  and  rodinol,  pro- 
viding the  proportions  are  about  the  same.  The  addition  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  has  the  effect  of  clearing  the  image  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  I  have  frequently  developed  stale  plates  with  the  developer  as  de- 
scribed and  obtained  perfect  results,  whereas  by  omitting  the  ferricyanide, 
i-Oates  from  the  same  box  have  been  hopelessly  fogged  on  development. — 

hhotography. 

—  t^mi 

Notes. 

Flash  Light  Powder. — Some  time  ago  we  noticed  Lainer's  rec- 
ommendation of  sodium  nitrate  as  a  constituent  of  flash-light  mixture,  and 
are  now  glad  to  see  that  George  Pau,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy, confirms  all  that  we  then  said  about  it.     This  is  what  he  says : 

The  ammonium  nitrate  being  somewhat  hygroscopic,  it  is  necessary  to 
fuse  the  salt  before  its  use,  and  to  keep  it  pulverized  in  a  well-stoppered  bot- 
tle. The  powders  should  be  perfectly  dry  and  finely  powdered,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  feather  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  As  to  the  quantity  of  the  required 
flash-light  powder,  the  author  states  that  he  has  obtained  perfect  negatives 
with  plenty  of  detail  in  the  shadows  by  using  a  mixture  consisting  of  0.3 
gramme  (about  5  grains)  of  magnesium  powder,  and  0.3  gramme  of  am- 
monium nitrate,  the  lens  being  stopped  down  to  //7,  and  the  distance  of 
the  subject  from  the  lens  amounting  to  about  6  feet.  The  volume  of 
smoke  given  off  was  so  small  that  five  successive  exposures  could  be 
made  in  the  room  without  the  least  disturbance  to  the  occupants.    In  tak- 
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ing  a  photograph  of  a  room  15x15  feet,  the  author  obtained  a  sufficiently 
exposed  negative  by  using  a  mixture  of  i  gramme  of  magnesium  powder 
with  0.8  gramme  of  ammonium  nitrate.  The  rate  of  combustion  with  this 
new  flash-light  mixture  is  perhaps  not  quite  as  rapid  as  with  some  other 
mixtures,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  sufficiently  quick  to  enable  the  operator  to 
photograph  by  means  of  it  portraits  and  groups,  provided  that  the  con- 
stituents of  the  mixture  are  perfectly  dry  and  finely  powdered,  and  that 
the  mixture  is  spread  over  a  thin  film  of  gun-cotton,  which  maybe  ignited 
by  means  of  a  taper  fastened  on  a  long  rod. 

Those  who  employed  ammonium  nitrate  in  the  preparation  of  **laugh- 
ing  gas"  in  the  long,  long  ago,  will  remember  something  of  its  hygroscopic 
nature,  and  realize  the  necessity  for  fusing  it  so  as  to  drive  off  ever}'  trace 
of  moisture,  and  then  to  keep  it  in  bottles  with  thoroughly  tight  corks, 
even  corks  well  soaked  in  melted  paraffin.  Glass  stoppers  are  rarely  to  be 
t  nested. 

Restraining  Development. — Dr. Leo Baekeland inPhotograpJiic Life, 
says  that  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  added  to  four  ounces  of  velox 
developer  will  so  restrain  its  action  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  see  what 
he  is  doing  and  to  do  it  without  hurry,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
result.  Glycerine  has  long  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is,  on  the 
whv^le,  better  and  easier  managed  than  sugar,  especially  wlien  brush  de- 
velopment is  employed,  and  we  like  the  brush  much  better  than  im- 
mersion.   It  is  far  more  economical,  and  gives  far  more  control. 

Photo-seals  is  the  latest  of  the  many  novelties  introduced  by  those 
of  our  British  photographers  who  aim  at  making  business  instead  of  wait- 
mg  until  it  comes.  They  take  the  form  of  adhesive  wafers,  having  in  the 
center  a  portrait  or  other  photograph  for  attaching  to  postcards,  en- 
velopes, etc.,  and  in  assorted  colors.  They  are  made  from  any  photograph 
at  a  cost  of  about  one  dollar  for  fifty,  or  $1.75  per  100. 

Colored  Screens. — For  the  purpose  either  of  increasing  the  contrast 
between  different  colored  objects  in  a  specimen,  or  of  reducing  it,  there  are 
useful  adjuncts  to  the  equipment  of  the  microscopist  and  the  photo-micro- 
grapher.  To  obtain  perfection  of  definition  and  of  contrast  either  for 
visual  or  micro-photographic  work,  the  use  of  partial  monochromatic  light 
is  essential  when  working  on  bacteria  and  similar  subjects ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  making  reliable  screens  may,  therefore,  be  of  assistance 
to  those  who  are  engaged  on  this  branch  of  study.  It  was  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wall  to  Dr.  Spitta,  the  author  of  "Photo-micrography."  Coat  a 
patent  plate  with  2J/2  per  cent,  solution  of  albumen ;  and,  when  dry,  pour 
over  it  170  minims  of  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  level  and  allow 
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to  dry.  To  make  red,  orange,  green,  or  violet  screens,  soak  the  prepared 
plates  in  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  crysiodine,  aurantia,  napthal  green,  and 
methyl  violet  respectively.  For  yellow  screens  soak  the  plate  in  a  solution 
of  20  grains  of  picric  acid,  dissolved  to  saturation  in  absolute  alcohol,  2 
ounces  of  water  and  a  little  ammonia. — Microscopical  Journal. 

Philadelphia  National  Export  Exposition. — Great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  important  displays  that  has  been 
made  in  this  country.  Of  special  interest  to  photographers  is  the  fact  that 
a  large  dark  room  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  visitors.  This  will  be 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building,  and  will  contain  all  the 
latest  appliances  for  the  development  of  films  and  plates.  It  is  expected 
that  the  amateur  photographer  will  be  attracted  to  this  exposition  from  all 
over  the  country  on  account  of  the  number  of  foreigners  w'ho  will  be  pres- 
ent from  every  portion  of  the  earth.  The  International  Commercial  Con- 
gress will  be  practically  a  gathering  of  all  the  human  race,  as  delegates 
will  come  from  Europe,  Asia,  Australasia,  Africa  z^nd  all  the  Americas. 
The  Kodak  fiend  and  the  camera  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
pictures  of  strange  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  secure  im- 
pressions of  quaint  and  curious  costumes  that  they  could  not  get  in  any 
other  way.  The  display  of  photographic  goods  and  supplies  will  also  be 
the  best  ever  shown. 

Specialization. — The  writer  of  "Photographic  Jottings'*  in  the  Glas- 
gow EveningTimes  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head  in  the  following  paragraph : 
"There  is  too  much  scattered  energy  about  the  work  of  the  majority  of 
amateurs,  and,  consequently,  too  many  amateurs  who  never  know  the  real 
charm  of  photography.  If  every  camera  user  fixed  upon  a  definite  plan  of 
work  for  the  main  portion  of  his  photographic  exertions  the  gain  would  be 
immense  all  round.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  more  fully.  There  are 
many  subjects  which  offer  a  pleasant  hobby  for  the  photographer,  such  as 
botany,  natural  history,  or  architecture.  Having  selected  the  most  con- 
genial of  these,  the  amateur  should  secure  a  standard  hand-book  on  the 
subject  of  his  choice,  and  then  set  to  work  to  illustrate  it  by  his  own  photo- 
graphs. Of  course  this  will  be  a  slow  process,  but  its  educational  value 
will  be  enormous,  and  the  camera  will  have  enabled  the  user  to  secure  such 
a  knowledge  of  his  subject  as  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way." 

The  Late  W.  Blanchard  Bolton. — ^We  notice  with  regret  the  pass- 
ing away  of  this  earnest  student  of  matters  photographic  and  voluminous 
cjontributor  to  its  literature,  which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  May  last.  He 
was  for  some  time  editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  but  was 
best  known  a?  having,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Syce,  introduced  the  col- 
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lodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  later,  the  washed  emulsion  methods.  To  us 
Personally  there  is  a  special  element  of  sadness  in  the  passing  away  one 
7  one  of  the  earlier  workers,  as  of  the  few  now  left  the  time  of  the  last 
^^nnot  be  long  delayed.  Our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bolton  began  over 
forty  years  ago,  when,  a  slim  young  man  with  camera  in  knapsack  on  his 
r^'^K  he  appeared  in  our  laboratory,  introducing  himself  as  W.  B.  B.,  and 
'"^'n  then  till  shortly  before  his  death  we  continued  to  keep  track  of  each 
V^cr.  He  ^as  a  patient,  steady  experimenter,  and  has  left  behind  him 
^n  ^OQ^  work,  for  which  he  will  be  long  remembered. 
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A  Home-Madc  Acetylene  Generator. 

BY  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

j^  ^ElUVICEABLE  generator  for  the  preparation  of  acetylene  gas  may 
l^e  made  by  any  amateur,  provided  he  knows  how  to  use  a  solder- 
( failing  which  the  services  of  a  friendly  tin  worker  can  be  en- 
^,t  a  cost  not  exceeding  7s. 

re  at  any  ironmonger's  two  what  are  known  as  straight-sided 

galvanized   iron   buckets,   the    same 
depth,    but    differing    in    diameter 
from  two  to  three  inches;  the  larger 
(T  in  sketch,   Fig.    i)  is   to  be  the 
tank,  the  smaller,  G,  the  generator. 
The  sizes   of  the   buckets  in  sketch 
are     13    inches  high   by    11   inches 
^NMiTK*  diameter,  and  13  inches  by  8  inches. 
In  the  bottom  of   T   at  a  distance 
of  about  three  inches  from  one  side, 
punch   a  hole   sufficiently    large    to 
take  a  piece  of  half-inch   compo  gas 
pipe  (in  the  present  case  you  will  re- 
quire about  three  feet). 
Having  straightened  about  twelve  inches  of  the  piping,  pass  it  through 
t^^  hole  into  the  tank  and  carefully  solder.    The  length  of  pipe  inside  the 
^^nk  must  be  about  one  inch  less  than  the  height  of  the  generator.    Now, 
with  gentle  pressure,  bend  the  pipe  in  the  form  of  a  U,  the  curvature  of 
the  U  being  sufficient  to  allow  the  outside  arm  to  clear  the  side  of  the 
tank  by  about  half  an  inch.    This  arm  should  be  longer  than  the  outside 
of  the  tank  by  two  inches.    To  its  extremity  attach  a  nozzle  N  with  stop- 
cocks S^.  The  gas  fitter  who  supplies  the  piping  will  supply  the  fittings  if 
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you  tell  him  what  you  require.     This,  complete,  is  the  delivery  tube  (D. 
Fig.  I). 

At  the  extremities  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tank  and  on  the  inside  are 
riveted  two  iron  rods.  The  tops  of  these  rods  should  be  fifteen  inches 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  tank,  and  have  a  thread  cut  on  them  for  a  dis- 
tance of  six  inches ;  each  rod  is  to  be  provided  with  a  fly  nut. 

These  rods  act  as  guides  to  the  generator  ascending  or  descending,  the 
fly  nuts  prevent  the  generator  from  being  forced  out  of  the  tank  by  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  gas.  I  may  as  well  add  that  with  the  charge  rec- 
ommended in  the  subjoined  directions  for  use  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
such  a  contingency. 

At  the  side  opposite  the  delivery  tube  affix  a  half-inch  gas  union  (S*, 
Fig.  I )  ;  this  is  for  emptying  or  lowering  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
tank. 

Three  lugs  soldered  to  the  bottom  rim  of  the  bucket  at  equal  distances 
apart  form  the  legs. 

The  next  part  to  be  taken  in  hand  is  the  container  (C,  Fig.  2). 

It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  strong  zinc  six  inches  high  by  two  and  a 
half  inches  diameter,  and  open  at  the  top.  About  a  dozen  quarter-inch 
holes  are  punched  in  the  sides,  not  in  the  bottom.  At  opposite  sides,  two 
holes  are  punched ;  into  these  are  inserted  from  the  inside  rivets ;  they  are 
retained  in  situ  by  solder,  and  form  the  trunnions  (T,  Fig.  2). 

We  will  now  make  a  zinc  collar  three  inches  deep  to  fit  tightly  over 
the  container;  this  collar,  with  the  bayonet  joint,  is  shown  at  C,  Fig.  i. 

Having  made  the  collar,  place  it  over  the  cylinder,  and  mark  where  the 
trunnions  come  In  the  collar  slots  thus.  This  collar  is  soldered  — 
to  the  inside  of  the  smaller  bucket  or  generator  at  the  center 
(see  C,  Fig.  i).  A  small  stopcock  S*  is  let  into  the  top  of  the 
generator,  its  position  being  immaterial.  You  next  require  some  15^ -inch 
hoop  iron,  and  a  piece  of  brass  tube  about  four  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  internal  diameter;  the  kind  used  for  fishing-rod  joints  will  do. 

Take  a  sufficient  piece  of  the  hoop  iron  and  bend  it  thus,  cut  the  brass 
tube  in  half,  and  having  punched  a  hole  in  one  of  the  bends,  pass  one  piece 
of  the  tube  through  the  hole,  securing  it  at  its  center  with  solder ;  make  a 
second  similar  to  this. 

^      Place  the  generator  centrally  in  the  tank,  pass  the  guides  over  the 
rods,  and  secure  them  by  solder  to  the  top  of  the  generator. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  all  the  soldering  must  be  well  done,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  carefully  tested  for  any  leakage. 

To  Charge. — By  means  of  a  piece  of  red  india  rubber  tubing  attach  the 
nozzle  N  to  the  gas  jet,  which  should  be  outside  the  lantern. 
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Take  the  generator  out  of  lank,  fill  the  tank  with  water  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  top,  place  a  charge  of  six  to  eight  ounces  carbide  in  the  con- 
tainer, which  place  in  its  collar  in  the  generator,  giving  it  a  turn  to  the 
left  to  lock  it  in  place.  Now  place  the  generator  in  the  tank,  and  put  on 
the  fly  nuts. 

To  set  going  turn  on  the  gas  jet  nozzle  and  the  stopcock  S* ;  the  gen- 
erator will  now  descend  into  the  tank  by  virtue  of  its  weight.  As  soon  as 
it  shows  a  disposition  to  rise  close  S',  and  apply  a  light  to  the  jet,  which 
will  attain  its  full  brilliancy  in  a  couple  of  minutes,  when  the  jet  may  be 
placed  in  the  lantern. 

With  a  good  sample  of  carbide  this  charge  will  give  a  light  sufficient 
for  an  hour  at  least.  Personally,  I  prefer  making  the  gas  some  time  be- 
fore using,  so  as  to  have  it  cool. 

I  have  had  this  generator  in  use  for  the  past  eighteen  months  or  more, 
and  find  it  to  act  most  satisfactorily;  it  cost  me  6s.  6d.,  if  I  recollect 
aright. 

When  it  is  desired  to  put  out  the  light  close  the  stopcock  S*  before 
turning  the  gas  off  at  the  jet ;  the  gas  in  the  generator  will  keep  until  it  is 
all  used  up ;  only  see  that  the  water  lost  by  evaporation  is  replaced. 
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COMMUNICATED    TO    THE    VIENNA    CAMERA    CLUB    BY    HERR.    SCHNAUSS. 

I  HAVE  used  for  this  purpose  the  kind  of  coUodio-chloride  emulsion  pa- 
*  per  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  "Matt  Papier"  (matt  paper)  in ' 
this  country,  but  I  think  that  other  printing-out  papers  will  suit  as  well. 
The  paper  is  printed  under  a  negative  by  daylight  only  for  a  short  time 
(a  minute  being  quite  sufficient  in  good  light),  until  the  image  is  visible  in 
its  outlines,  when  it  is  placed  directly  in  the  developing  solution,  and,  by 
floating,  developed  up  to  its  full  vigor.  After  washing,  the  print  is  fixed 
either  in  a  plain  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  or  in  the  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath.  The  developing  bath  consists  of  an  acid  solution  of 
any  of  the  known  reducing  agents,  without  any  further  addition,  and  each 
developer  has  its  own  characteristic  tone  which  it  imparts  to  the  print.  I 
recommend  the  following  formulae,  which  may,  however,  be  modified,  if 
required,  by  taking  more  or  less  acid,  according  to  the  brand  of  paper 
used.  In  each  case  a  ten  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chosen  reduc- 
ing age*nt  is  prepared,  and  more  or  less  of  it  is  added  to  the  developing 
bach,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  action  or  to  the  tone  required  (the 
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tones,  as  a  rule,  become  the  richer  the  more  of  the  reducing  agent  the  de- 
veloping solution  contains).  This  solution  keeps  well,  and  the  developing 
bath  remains  perfectly  clear,  so  that  any  further  addition,  as  fish  glue,  etc., 

is  quite  needless: 

I.  GALLIC  acid. 

Water 120  cc. 

Gallic  acid  (ten  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution)       2  cc. 

Acetic  acid  6  drops. 

This  gives  a  reddish-brown  tone  which  turns  to  a  pure  red  chalk  in  the 
plain  ten  per  cent,  hypo  bath. 

2.  pyrocatechine. 

Water 120  cc 

Pyrocatechine  (10  per  cent,  alcoholic  sol.)        3  cc. 
Acetic  acid 6  drops. 

This  gives  a  very  agreeable  sepia  tone  in  the  ordinary  fixing  bath,  but  the 
whites  remain  much  purer  than  in  the  case  of  gallic  acid.  The  develop- 
ment takes,  however,  a  very  long  time. 

3.  pyrogallic  acid. 

W^ater 120  cc. 

Pyro  (ten  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution) i  cc. 

Acetic  acid 5  drops. 

This  yields  reddish  tones  in  the  ordinary  fixing  bath,  but  also  the  high- 
lights are  slightly  stained.  Personally,  I  do  not  esteem  this  staining  of  the 
lights  as  a  failure,  since  a  more  homogeneous  tone  is  obtained  in  this  case 
than  if  the  lights  remain  clear,  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  plain 
paper,  which  is  generally  of  a  pink  or  mauve  surface,  giving  then  rise  to 
double  tones. 

4.  ORTOL. 

Water 120  cc. 

Ortol-Hauff  (10  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution)        2  cc. 

Acetic  acid  5  drops. 

The  prints  developed  with  this  solution  should  afterwards  be  treated  with 
the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  where  they  acquire  a  beautiful  rich 
purplish  tone,  which  is  specially  suited  for  portraits. 

5.  METOL. 

Water 120  cc. 

Metol  (ten  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution) J4  cc. 

Acetic  acid 6  drops. 
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This  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best  developer  for  this  purpose.  It  gives 
by  subsequent  treatment  of  the  prints  in  the  toning  and  fixing  bath  splen- 
did warm  brown  tones,  which  are  the  deeper  the  more  of  the  alcoholic  mc- 
tol  solution  that  has  been  added.  In  this  case,  however,  the  developing 
process  proceeds  rather  quickly,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  put  the 
print  at  once  in  the  water  bath  as  soon  as  the  desired  tone  has  been  ob- 
t3ined. 

The  utmost  cleanliness  is  required  in  working  out  this  process,  and 
xantil  the  prints  are  developed  they  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible. 
It  is  well  to  cut  the  paper  a  little  larger  than  the  size  required,  and  to  take 
it,  at  one  of  these  "safe  edges."  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
tilie  developing  dish  and  fingers  uncontaminated  by  any  other  chemicals, 
or  spots  and  stains  will  be  the  result.  Between  developing  and  fixing  the 
I^rints  should  be  well  washed,  in  order  to  free  them  perfectly  from  the  acid 
which  adheres  to  them,  and  which  would  otherwise  produce  sulphur  ton- 
^rig.  The  process  may  be  carried  on  in  weak  daylight;  by  using  it  one 
ruay  save  much  time,  and  produce  tones  which  are  otherwise  only  ob- 
t:ainable  with  the  pigment  process. 


The   Forty-Fourth  Annual   Exhibition  of   the  Royal 

Photographic  Society, 

T^HIS,  tlie  premier  exhibition  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  held  from 
September  25  to  November  11,  in  the  usual  place,  5 A,  Pall  Mall. 
AVe  hope  that,  as  usual,  picture  makers  on  this  side  will  take  tlieir  place 
beside  their  more  favored  brethren,  and  also,  as  usual,  carry  off  some  of 
the  best  awards. 

The  exhibits  and  filled  up  entry  forms  must  be  delivered  at  66  Russell 
Square,  London,  W.  C,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  September  15,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  Royal  Photographic  Society,  who,  on  application,  will  sup- 
ply prospectuses,  entry  forms  and  all  needful  information.  We  have  been 
favored  with  a  number  of  prospectuses  and  entry  forms,  which  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  intending  exhibitors. 


The  Ameriom  Lantern  Slide  Interctaaa^e.— It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  clubs 
in  the  Interchange  to  know  that  several  new  clubs  are  preparing  to  enter  this  com- 
ing fall.  The  present  clubs  are  urged  to  begin  early  the  preparation  of  specially 
selected  sets  of  slides,  which  should  be  sent  in  to  the  General  Manager,  Mr.  P.  C. 
Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  on  or  before  November  15  next.  The  1 899-1900 
season  begins  December  i,  1899. 
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The  Photographic  Salon. 

T'HIS  annual  and  always  interesting  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
-*  usual  place,  the  Dudley  Gallery,  from  September  22  till  November 
4.  Prospectuses,  entry  forms  and  all  necessary  information  can  be  got 
from  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie,  the  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross  Road,  I^n- 
don,  W.  C.  Here  there  are  no  awards,  but  the  honor  of  being  hung  is,  as 
we  have  often  said,  of  more  value  than  many  medals. 


Copying  Prints  Without  a  Camera. 

T  HEODORE  BROWN,  in  Photography,  gives  the  following  method 
of  printing  from  engravings  or  photographs  without  camera  or 
lens:  The  illustration  or  silver  print  to  be  copied  (on  the  back  of  which 
there  must  be  no  printed  matter  or  writing)  after  being  soaked  in  water 
is  squeegeed  into  the  surface  of  a  dry  plate — ^the  face  of  the  picture  being  in 
contact  with  the  film  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  an  ordinary 
printing  frame  with  the  back  of  the  print  outwards.  A  double  thickness  of 
tissue  paper  having  previously  been  fastened  over  the  front  of  the  frame, 
the  whole  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  etc,  the  back  of  the 
print,  of  course,  facing  the  light.  All  these  operations  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  dark  room,  as  there  is  then  no  danger  of  fogging. 

The  exposure  to  be  given  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  he  rapidity 
of  the  plate,  the  thickness  of  tlie  print,  and  the  kind  of  light  used.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  any  definite  instructions 
as  to  the  length  of  exposure ;  the  operator  must  decide  this  for  himself, 
after  carefully  considering  all  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  laboring, 
but  he  will  not  be  far  out  if  he  gives  the  same  exposure  as  he  would  if  he 
were  making  a  lantern-slide  from  an  ordinary  negative. 

The  plate  is  now  removed  from  the  printing  frame,  and  the  print  is 
taken  off.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  it,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  dry  it  or 
to  squeegee  it  on  to  a  ferrotype  plate,  when  it  will  be  in  quite  as  good  con- 
dition as  it  was  originally. 

The  plate  is  then  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  operator  using 
whatever  developer  he  has  been  accustomed  to. 

The  negative  thus  obtained,  if  proper  care  has  been  taken,  is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  made  from  the  print,  every  detail  being  reproduced  with 
surprising  clearness.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  no  camera 
is  required,  the  only  apparatus  used  being  a  common  printing  frame,  and 
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that  the  negative,  and  consequently  the  copies  therefrom,  are  practically  of 
the  same  size  as  the  original  print.  There  is,  moreover,  no  danger  of  this 
negative  suffering  from  spreading  of  the  lines,  as  the  face  of  the  print  is  in 
actual  contact  with  the  film  itself.  This  advantage  is  realized  particularly 
in  the  copying  of  diagrams,  where  the  white  greatly  predominates  over  the 
black  lines. 


Recent  Triumphs  of  the  Camera. 

A  TOAST  GIVEN  BY  GEORGE  C.    BLAKSLEE  AT  THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART  CLUB  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF    PHOTO- 

GRAPHV,    AT  EFFINGHAM,   ILL. 

P  HOTOGRAPHY  is  becoming  universal.  The  camera  is  taking  rank 
with  the  telephone.  Not  only  as  a  social  factor,  but  in  the  scientific 
and  commercial  world  as  well,  it  is  now  well  nigh  indispensable. 

Its  progress  has  been  one  continuous  triumph. 

Art  has  its  decadence.  Literature  has  ebbed  and  flowed  like  the  tide, 
but  never  from  the  first  triumph  of  Daguerre  to  the  present  hour  has  pho- 
tography taken  a  backward  step. 

The  contest  between  the  pen  and  the  sword  still  continues,  but  the 
camera  rises  above  them  both,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  and  in  the  language 
of  the  College  of  Photography  motto  is  "The  noblest  Roman  of  them  all," 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

As  I  to-day  look  back  over  the  many  noted  accomplishments  of  recent 
date  I  feel  like  the  boy  in  the  melon  patch  with  the  farmer's  dog  coming, 
that  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 

Enough  only  will  be  mentioned  to  show  the  magnitude  of  photo- 
graphic advancement. 

A  great  railroad  company  has  just  introduced,  and  has  at  work  to-day 
upon  its  various  lines  in  the  Northwest  a  photographic  car,  completely 
fitted  with  everjrthing  pertaining  to  the  art,  and  from  which  its  operators 
will  secure  not  only  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  line,  but  the  industrial  condi- 
tions as  well.  Within  a  year  the  general  manager  will  have  at  hand,  and 
the  directors  at  their  disposal,  not  simply  the  blue-print  drawings  of  shop 
and  yard,  but  the  actual  visible  conditions  of  those  places,  together  with 
track  and  bridges,  depot  and  rolling  stock,  evidence  indisputable  for  all 
conditions  and  all  emergencies. 

The  revolving  panoramic  camera,  just  introduced,  by  which  an  ex- 
tended landscape  view  can  be  taken  at  one  sweep  of  the  lens,  is  a  tri- 
umph of  no  little  importance. 
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Not  only  will  it  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  tourist,  but  must  prove 
of  untold  value  along:  commercial  lines. 

Real  estate  and  insurance  agencies  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  productions,  while  its  work  will  prove  of  increasing  value  to  civil 
and  sanitary  engineers  as  well. 

A  more  recent  triumph,  and  one  whose  far-reaching  effect  is  scarcely 
realized  as  yet,  is  the  photo-electric  weaving  process.  This  bids  fair  to 
revolutionize  the  whole  textile  industry  and  through  it,  Gobelin  tapestries, 
so  long  reserved  for  merchant  kings  and  princes  of  noble  birth,  may  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  those  of  equal  taste  but  more  moderate  means. 

The  pattern  or  design,  which  was  formerly  traced  with  such  laborious 
skill  upon  the  screen,  requiring  weeks  and  months  of  effort  before  the 
weaver  could  begin  his  work,  is  now,  through  the  medium  of  the  camera, 
photographed  in  a  few  minutes. 

Naturally  also,  the  old  loom  is  now  too  slow,  and  the  photographer 
having  pushed  the  button,  electricity  does  the  rest. 

Along  a  different  line  of  effort,though  by  no  means  less  difficult,  may 
be  mentioned  the  recent  photographic  survey  of  50,000  square  miles  of 
Western  Canada. 

Aside  from  the  knowledge  of  geometry  and  perspective  required,  the 
nicety  of  adjustment  of  the  camera,  lens  and  holder  can  scarcely  be  re- 
alized. 

The  number  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  mmnlptA  ci^ccess  of 
the  expedition,  mark  this  as  an  achievement  without  a  parallel. 

Aerial  photography  is  by  no  means  new,  but  it  remained  for  a  Chicago 
inventor  to  so  perfect  it  that  he  can  control  not  simply  the  altitude  of  the 
camera,  but  its  steadiness  and  its  position  with  regard  to  points  of  the 
compass. 

The  angle  at  which  it  is  set  can  also  be  adjusted  for  distant  views, 
giving  to  this  invention  the  promise  of  great  value  in  our  future  military 
and  naval  operations. 

Once  again  we  look  skyward,  and  this  time  through  the  medium  of 
the  ray  filter  the  landscape  takes  on  its  old  time  charms.  Now  our 
camera  shows  not  simply  the  unvarying  sweep  of  a  burning  tropical  sky, 
but  we  may  catch  the  light,  fleecy  clouds  of  a  summer  day,  or  note  the 
wondrous  harmony  of  ligrht  and  shade  as  we  watch  the  oncoming  rush  of 
a  winter  storm. 

This  is  a  practical  age,  however,  and  the  Cellograph  stands  forth  as  the 
latest  and  most  perfect  invention  of  its  kind.  With  its  miles  of  film,  its 
twenty-seven  exposures  per  second,  its  twenty-seven  finished  pictures 
shown  in  like  time,  our  subjects  take  on  life  and  action.    No  longer  need 
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our  illustrations  be  run  in  a  mould,  or  our  friends  be  idealized  beyond 
recognition. 

In  the  near  future,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cellograph  we  may  stand  upon 
the  corner  of  the  crowded  street  and  note  the  throng  of  shoppers  as  they 
hurry  past.  We  may  watch  the  boys  in  blue  at  dress  parade,  and  feel  our 
pulses  tingle  as  the  old  flag  goes  to  the  right  of  the  line,  or  we  may  slip 
away  from  life's  hurry  and  care  and  join  the  children  as  they  romp  and 
play  with  unbounded  glee  in  the  kindergarten. 

Then,  too,  I  think  my  statement  cannot  be  called  in  question  if  I  count 
both  flash  light  and  color  photography  as  among  our  recent  triumphs. 

The  latter,  as  yet  while  hardly  perfect,  is  giving  us  to-day,  for  all  that, 
a  single  picture  in  which  we  may  have  the  matchless  tints  of  that  floral 
jTiasterpiece,  *'The  American  Beauty,"  or  the  rich  colors  in  the  evening: 
<lress  of  an  "American  Belle."  The  former,  while  not  new  as  regards  at- 
tempted use,  is  a  recent  achievement  when  it  comes  to  artistic  effect. 

If  our  work  is  to  show  feeling  and  life,  if  the  expression  of  joy  or  sor- 
row, tears  or  adoration  is  to  be  real,  we  must  catch  them  by  some  such 
means. 

You  cannot  secure  in  the  carefully  posed  and  tilted  sitter  the  fleeting 
smile  of  childhood,  or  the  listening  look  of  an  old  man  in  his  chair,  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  a  familiar  step. 
Flash  light  tells  a  story ! 

When  Mark  Antony,  standing  at  the  bier  of  the  martyred  CfPsar, 
would  arouse  the  slumbering  patriotism  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  ho 
held  up  before  them  the  rent  and  blood  stained  garment  of  the  con- 
queror. Pointing  to  the  dagger  holes  he  cried,  "Look !  In  this  ran  Cassius' 
dagger  through,  through  this  the  well  beloved  Brutus  stabbed,  and  as  he 
plucked  the  accursed  steel  away,  mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed 
it."  I  have  no  visible  forms  with  which  to  awaken,  your  enthusiasm,  but 
I  believe  he  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves  tingle  and  his  pulses  quicken  as 
he  recounts  the  many  triumphs  of  the  camera  in  all  its  varied  fields  is  un- 
worthy of  his  profession. 

Like  the  gunners  of  our  navy  in  our  late  war,  the  triumphs  have  come 
not  alone  from  the  new  attachments  of  the  camera,  but  from  the  character 
of  the  men  behind  it. 

Watch  Nansen  as  he  shifts  his  rifle  and  grasps  his  camera  to  take  a 
snap  shot  of  a  polar  bear  ten  seconds  before  the  bear  would  have  snapped 
him. 

Stand  with  Professor  Hale  in  his  magnificent  dark  room  as  he  scans 
his  freshly  developed  plates  and  finds  the  secret  of  the  heavens  revealed 
thereon. 
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Follow  Davis  in  Cuba  as  he  focuses  his  camera  on  a  battery  in  action, 
or  Frost  and  Bowlby  as  they  picture  for  us,  not  impossible  ships  in  im- 
possible positions  drawn  by  staff  artists  twenty  miles  away,  but  an  actual 
bombardment  and  sinking  vessels,  taken  through  a  rift  in  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  you  realize  as  never  before  the  triumphs  of  the  camera. 

Through  it  and  its  accessories  one  may  now  sit  in  an  easy  chair  in  the 
comfort  of  his  own  home  and  without  a  turn  of  his  head  witness  the 
beauties  and  the  industries  of  his  country  unrolled  before  him. 

He  may  also  look  upon  the  hundred  isles  of  Casco  Bay,  or  watch 
the  waves  as  they  dash  their  spray  over  the  Seal  Rocks  inside  the  Golden 
Gate. 

He  may  see  those  great  floating  palaces  as  they  round  the  bends 
among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  or  follow  the  voyage  of  the  rafters  on 
the  broad  yellow  bosom  of  thie  Mississippi. 

Yes,  he  can  see,  and  see  so  distinctly  that  he  can  fairly  hear  the  click 
of  the  binder  in  the  wheat  fields  of  Dakota,  or  the  hum  of  the  reaper  in 
the  com  lands  of  Kansas. 

He  may  stand  amid  the  tall  pines  of  the  lakes,  or  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  gulf. 

It  is  the  camera  that  acquaints  us  with  our  New  America,  and  brings 
their  distant  lands  within  our  ken.  Through  its  eye  we  may  walk  beneath 
Hawaii's  stately  palms,  or  with  the  bathers  watch  the  breakers  in  its  roll- 
ing surf. 

Side  by  side  we  may  see  the  broad  tobacco  fields  and  the  tangled  tropic 
undergrowth  of  the  Philippines,  or  may  note  the  picturesque  dress  of  the 
natives  on  the  rich  plantations  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Right  proudly  then  we  point  to  the  triumphs  of  the  past  and  expectant- 
ly look  to  the  future,  for 

**  We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling. 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time, 
In  an  afi:e  to  ages  telling, 

To  be  livinjjf  is  sublime.  " 


The  Wanamaker  Cainpetitlan. 

John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  competitive 
photographs,  November  ii  to  i8  next,  made  by  amateur  photographers.  John 
Wanamaker  offers  $i6o  in  cash  as  prizes,  to  be  divided  among  the  following  gproups: 
A.  Landscapes;  B.  Marine  Views;  C.  Portraits;  D.  Group  Portraits  or  Geore 
Work;  E.  Miscellaneous,  Various  other  prizes  are  to  be  offered  by  manufacturers 
of  papers  and  plates. 

The  excellence  of  the  pictures  is  to  be  judged  by  three  competent  persons,  who 

will  have  authority  to  accept  or  reject  any  pictures,  and  decide  those  worthy  of 
.  ^^  f    .  ^  .       ,,  ,         ^     ^  X.      *«      s  i-^-      .    ^- -»^    subject 

shown 
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Inequality  of  Illumination. 

BY    W.    K.    BURTON. 

P  VERY  photographer  has  the  knowledge  that,  from  the  center  of  the 
plate  there  is  a  falling  off  of  light  toward  the  edges,  and  more  par- 
ticularly toward  the  comers,  and,  of  course,  there  are  many  who  know 
exactly  what  that  falling  off  is,  and  by  what  factors  it  is  regulated,  but 
we  fear  these  are  in  the  minority,  andi  that  the  majority  have  only  a  very 
vague  notion  that  there  is  a  falling  off.  This  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  opticians  not  infrequently  advertise  lenses  as  giving  equal  (in 
some  cases  even  perfectly  equal)  illumination  through  a  wide  angle.  Now, 
it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that,  without  the  use  of  either  of  two 
devices  to  be  described  hereafter,  which  have  very  seldom  been  used,  and 
which  are  known  to  be  comparatively  few,  no  lens  can  give  perfectly 
equal  illumination  through  any  angle  at  all!  Yet  we  have  not  noticed 
exceptions  taken  to  the  "equal"  illumination,  or  even  to  the  "perfectly 
equal.  " 

THE     FACTORS     INVOLVED. 

There  are  two  factors  in  causing  falling  off  of  light  in  any  lens  in  the 
case  of  oblique  pencils.  One  is  entirely  of  an  optical  nature,  the  other 
of  a  purely  mechanical  nature.  These  I  intend  to  discuss  briefly,  though 
I  have  very  little  new  to  offer,  but  will  rather  try  to  bring  together  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  notes  on  the  subject. 

TIfE  OBLIQUE    RAYS    ARE    LONGER. 

Let  us  suppose  a  wide-angle  lens  mounted  "flush,"  that  is  to  say,  with 
no  part  of  the  mount  projecting  in  front  of  the  front  lens,  nor  behind  the 
back  lens.  We  believe  such  a  lens  has  never  been  made  for  photographic 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  there  would  be  in  fixing  the 
lenses  to  the  mount,  but  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  matter.  A  small 
stop  is  used,  and  the  case  of  an  oblique  pencil  is  examined.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  relation  of  the  lengths  of  the  axial  pencil  to  that  of  the 
oblique  is  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  the 
oblique  pencil.      In  other  words,  half  the  angle  subtended  by  the  lens. 

If  we  further  consider  the  length  of  the  oblique  pencil,  we  find  that  it 
is  longer  than  the  axial  pencil,  and  we  have  the  well-known  rule  that,  with 
given  apertures,  the  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  the 
pencil.    This  gives  us  a  diminution  of  light  at  the  rate  of  cos*. 

VIEWED   OBLIQUELY    THE    DIAPHRAGM     IS     NOT    ROUND. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  circular  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  obliquely, 
and  we  shall  find  that  it  no  longer  has  the  appearance  of  a  circle,  but  of  an 
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ellipse,  the  major  diameter  being  that  of  the  circular  stop,  the  minor  diam- 
eter less,  consequently  the  area  is  less,  and  again  varying  as  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  oblique  pencil.  Indeed,  the 
light  would  reach  a  vanishing  point,  while  the  length  of  the  pencils  would 
reach  infinity  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  an  aperture  in  an  infinitely  thin 
plate,  and  an  angle  of  i8o°.    Thus  we  have  cos*. 

APPARENT    DISTORTION     WITH     OBLIQUE     RAYS. 

Again,  we  have  the  fact  that,  with  oblique  pencils,  a  symmetrical  solid 
object,  say  a  sphere,  is  not  represented  symmetrically,  but  disproportion- 
ally  longer  in  the  direction  of  the  obliquity  of  the  plate  to  the  axis  of  the 
pencils ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  direction,  on  the  plate,  radial  to  the  axis  of 
the  lens  as  it  cuts  the  plate ;  a  certain  given  quantity  of  light  has  to  cover 
a  larger  area  than  at  axis,  and  the  lighting  is  therefore  dimmer.  The  re- 
lation is  again  the  cosine,  so  that  we  have  cos*.  These  relations  are  slight- 
ly modified  by  the  bending  of  the  axes  of  the  pencils  of  light  as  they  pass 
the  various  surfaces  of  the  lens,  but  there  is  very  little  error  in  stating 
that,  apart  from  interference  by  the  mount  of  the  lens,  and  assuming  the 
edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  stop  to  be  sharp,  the  illumination  given  by 
oblique  pencils  of  light  varies  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  angle  between 
the  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  path  of  the  oblique  pencil. 

AN  example A  PORTRAIT    LENS. 

To  put  this  into  a  very  practical  form,  let  us  take  a  few  cases  in  com- 
mon use,  a  12  X  lo  plate,  or  one  of  the  same  proportions  being  imagined. 

For  portraiture,  it  has  long  been  recommended  that  the  focal 
length  in  use.  that  is  to  say,  the  minor  conjugate  focus,  should  be  twice 
the  length  of  the  plate  used,  which  in  this  case  would  mean  24  inches. 
This  would  give  the  corners  of  the  plate  about  three-quarters  of  the  illu- 
mination of  the  center. 

A  CASE  OF  A  RAPID    LENS. 

faking  now  a  'Vapid"  lens,  as  used  for  landscapes,  about  the  common- 
est focal  length  of  which  is  about  16  inches  for  our  12  x  10  plate,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  getting  at  the  corner  of  the  plate  only  very  little  over  half 
the  light  there  is  at  the  center.  Going  still  further,  and  taking  the  "wide- 
angle  landscape,"  with  a  focus  of  only  the  length  of  the  plate,  that  is  to 
say,  a  focus  of  12  inches  for  a  12  x  10,  we  get  a  good  deal  less  than  one- 
third  the  light  at  the  corners  that  there  is  at  the  center. 

VERY     WIDE     ANGLES. 

Now  coming  to  an  extremely  wid^  angle,  namely,  one  subtending  an 
angle  of  100°  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate,  the  pencils  untouched  by  the 
mount  or  the  hood — and  this  is,  in  our  experience,  the  widest  angle  in- 
cluded by  any  lens  in  practical  use — the  lighting  of  the  comers  is  only 
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ONE-SIXTH    OF    THAT    AT    THE    CENTER. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  is  great,  if  the  lens  be  anything  like 
a  wide-angle  one,  and  the  figures  given  show  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  long-focus  lenses,  namely,  comparatively  equal  lighting  over  the  plate. 
Of  the  two  methods  designed  to  overcome  this  falling  off,  the  first  con- 
sists in  having  a  star-shaped  disc  revolving  in  front  of  the  lens.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  oblique  pencils  are  favored  in  comparison  with  the  central, 
which  latter  will,  indeed,  not  act  at  all,  unless  the  circular  center  from 
which  the  radiations  spread  be  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  stop  to  be 
used.  Moreover,  the  exact  differences  between  these  two  diameters,  and 
also  the  shape  and  length  of  the  radiations,  are  difficult  to  calculate,  so 
as  to  give  illumination  that  is  quite  even.  Still  this  device  has  been  used 
in  photographic  surveying. 

A    SUGGESTED   ONE. 

The  other  method  is  to  have  one  of  the  condensing  lenses  of  a  combi- 
nation ;  that  is  to  say,  a  lens  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  made 
of  light  yellow  glass.  At  first  sight  this  appears  to  be  a  very  feasible  pro- 
posal, but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  practically  producing  a 
lens  of  this  kind  that  will  really  give  equal  illumination.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  strike  the  right  color,  and  there  is  no  right  color  that 
will  serve  for  different  kinds  of  light,  such  as  bright  sunlight,  rich  in  blue 
rays,  and  evening  light,  rich  in  yellow. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  lens  has  ever  got  beyond  the  suggestion 
stage,  but  some  experimental  lenses  may  have  been  made. 

It  seems  possible  that  such  lenses  might  be  used  with  orthochromatic 
plates,  instead  of  a  color  screen,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  that  correction 
for  illumination  is  not  compatible  with  correction  to  help  out  orthochro- 
matization.  If  the  lens  be  made  correct  for  even  illumination  and  correct 
for  orthochromatism  at  the  center,  it  will  be  under-corrected  for  the  ortho- 
chromatization  of  the  oblique  pencils.  A  compromise  might  certainly  be 
made,  but  we  doubt  if  any  optician  is  likely  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
such  lenses. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  either  method,  the  star  wheel  or  the  yel- 
low lens,  greatly  decreases  the  rapidity  of  the  combination  with  ordinary 
plates. 

A  subject  of  great  importance  is  yet  to  be  considered,  namely,  the  in- 
equality of  illumination  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  the  pencils  by  the 
lens  mount,  or  by  the  hood,  and  this  especially  in  the  case  of  the  more 
rapid  lenses. 

The  falling  off  of  the  illumination  of  lenses  from  the  center  is,  in  the 
older  forms  of  rapid  lenses,  much  greater  than  that  described,  because 
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with  these  lenses,  used  with  full  aperture  or  nearly  full,  a  very  small 
obliquity  causes  the  lens  mount  to  cut  off,  or  intrude  on,  the  pencil,  which 
we  have  supposed  so  far  to  be  bounded  only  by  the  edges  of  the  dia- 
phragm aperture. 

Perhaps  portrait  lenses,  especially  those  of  a  somewhat  old  type,  with 
the  distance  between  the  lenses  long  in  comparison  to  the  diameters  there- 
of, form  as  good  an  example  of  what  we  mean  as  any. 

Let  us  take  a  case  of  such  a  lens,  with  a  fixed  aperture  of  the  same 
diameter  as  that  of  the  combinations,  which  are  of  equal  diameter.  More 
strictly  the  fixed  aperture  should  be  of  the  diameter  of  an  axial  pencil,  as 
condensed  by  the  front  combination ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  a  little 
smaller  in  diameter  than  the  front  lens. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THE  TRUE    APERTURE. 

We  may,  as  we  are  on  the  subject,  give  an  easy  method  of  finding  out 
whether  the  fixed  aperture  is  truly  the  equivalent  aperture  of  the  front 
combinations,  passing  all  the  light  that  passes  this  combination  without 
being  of  unnecessarily  large  diameter.  In  the  place  of  the  diaphragm  is 
placed  a  piece  of  ordinary  sensitized  paper.  In  the  case  of  the  Water- 
house  diaphragm  this  may  be  done  by  making  a  stop  of  very  stout  sen- 
sitized paper — such  as  some  of  the  gelatino-chloride  papers — or  in  the 
case  of  a  thin  paper  by  backing  it  with  a  thin  cardboard.  In  the  case  of 
the  iris  diaphragm  it  is  a  little  more  difficult,  but  a  fair  approximation 
can  be  had  by  pasting  the  paper  to  the  front  face  of  the  diaphragm  ring  or 
support.  The  lens  is  held  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  axis  pointing  toward 
the  sun.  Of  course,  a  dark  circle  is  produced,  with  a  diameter  less  than 
that  of  the  lens.    This  is  the  correct  diameter  of  the  fixed  stop. 

INEQUALITY    IN    LENSES  WITH    LONG    MOUNTS. 

But  to  the  lens  again.  With  fixed  aperture,  the  equivalent  of  the  di- 
ameter of  the  front  lens,  if  we  fix  this  lens  to  the  camera  with  the  ground 
glass  turned  back,  or  even  if  we  hold  the  lens  in  the  hand,  an  eye  at  about 
the  focal  distance  and  in  the  axis  of  the  lens — in  other  words,  looking 
straight  into  the  lens — ^will  see  an  illuminated  aperture  that  is  perfectly 
circular.  On  swinging  the  lens,  or  moving  the  eye  away  from  the  axis 
of  the  lens,  the  edges  at  opposite  sides  of  the  circular  apepture  are  cut 
down,  or  intruded  on  by  the  ends  of  the  mount,  till  by  degrees  the 
aperture  seen  takes  a  form  from  which  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
falling  oflf  of  light  is  enormous. 

Such  an  appearance  of  aperture  is  reached  by  but  slight  obliquity  of 
pencils  with  portrait  lenses,  and  rapid  rectilinears,  etc.,  where  lenses  are 
long  in  proportion  to  their  diameters.  In  such  lenses  it  causes  a  much 
greater  falling  off  than  is  effected  by  the  cases  already  considered. 
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modern  lenses  largely  free  from  the  effect. 

In  the  new  forms  of  lenses  with  comparatively  short  mounts  this  cut- 
ting down  of  the  pencil  occurs  to  a  far  less  extent.  In  wide-angle  lenses  in 
which  the  fixed  stop  is  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  diameters  of  the 
lenses,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  rapid  new  lenses  are  stopped 
down  to  a  maximum  aperture,  a  good  deal  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
lenses,  this  change  of  form  of  aperture  does  not  appear  for  some  con- 
siderable angle,  when  the  change  occurs  rapidly,  with  very  small  stops 
almost  abruptly. 

EVENNESS    VARIES    WITH    THE   STOP    USED. 

We  have  more  than  once  wished  to  find  out,  for  a  particular  lens,  what 
angles  could  be  included  with  different  stops  without  the  mounting  of  the 
lens  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  an  oblique  pencil,  from  which  the 
size  of  plate  that  could  be  covered  without  interference  with  this  integ- 
rity could  easily  be  estimated. 

HOW  TO  FIND  THE  PLATE  EACH  STOP  EVENLY  COVERS. 

The  method  used  was  very  simple,  and,  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer,  we  think  simpler  than  one  that  he  described  some  years  ago,  if 
we  remember  rightly. 

For  the  ground  glass  a  transparent  sheet  of  patent  plate  was  substi- 
tuted; across  this  was  pasted  horizontally  a  strip  of  paper  with  its  up- 
per edge  at  the  level  of  the  axis  of  the  lens,  where  a  pencil  mark  was  made. 
The  lenses  being  of  the  type  in  which  the  fixed  aperture  was  of  the  equiv- 
alent diameter  of  the  front  combination,  this  mark  was  an  indication  that 
the  angle  through  which  the  lens  could  transmit  pencils  in  their  integrity 
was  zero.  A  smaller  stop  was  placed  in  the  lens,  and  the  eye  was  passed 
along  the  strip  of  paper  till  it  was  seen  that  the  integrity 
of  the  pencil  was  just  being  interfered  with  by  the  lens  mount.  This  ob- 
servation was  made  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  so  as  to  avoid  mis- 
takes and  get  a  mean,  lest  the  glass  were  not  at  right  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  lens.    The  process  was  repeated  for  all  the  stops  of  the  lenses. 

AN    UNSUITABLE    MOUNT    A    CAUSE. 

The  burnishing  of  the  outer  surfaces  is  what  first  begins  to  cut  down 
the  pencil  with  moderate  angles,  but,  as  the  stops  get  smaller,  and  the 
angles  become  wider,  the  hood  is  often  the  cause  of  cutting  down  the  pen- 
cils. If  these  are  cut  off  by  the  hood  before  the  burnishing  of  the  posterior 
combination  begins  to  perform  the  same  function,  the  lens  hood  is  either 
too  long,  or  of  too  small  a  diameter  for  the  lens,  and  we  have  had  several 
lens  hoods  cut  down  on  this  account.  If  the  length  of  the  lens  hood  is 
just  right,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  a  very  small  stop,  the  cutting  down 
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of  the  pencil  takes  place  simultaneously  by  the  hood»,  the  burnishing  of 
the  front  lens,  and  of  that  of  the  back. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  the  excessive  shortness  of  hood  thus  in- 
volved when  the  lens  has  to  be  used  for  subjects  involving  only  a  narrow 
angle,  as  too  much  oblique  light,  not  used  to  form  the  image,  strikes  the 
various  surfaces  of  the  lens,  resulting  in  reflected  and  diffused  light  in  the 
camera,  which  is  liable  to  result  in  a  veil  of  fog  on  the  plate,  especially  if 
these  surfaces  are  not  scrupulously  clean.  An  outer  hood  may  be  fixed 
to  slide  on  the  fixed  hood,  so  that  the  length  can  be  increased.  We  have 
tried  this  on  one  of  the  new  lenses,  which  acts  as  a  very  rapid  lens,  with 
full  aperture  through  a  moderate  angle,  as  a  wide-angle  lens  with  a  small 
stop,  and  have  found  the  sliding  hood  very  useful,  though  it  is  but  clum- 
sily fitted. 

A    BIG    HOOD    FOR   STUDIO    WORK. 

In  studio  work,  where  a  camera  is  worked  with  only  one  lens  and  one 
size  of  plate,  a  permanent  hood  of  great  length  and  diameter  is  very  use- 
ful. It  should  be  of  such  diameter  and  length  that  the  pencils  are  not  cut 
down  at  the  corners  of  the  plate,  or  not  much  cut  down,  for  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  a  moderate  amount  of  cutting  down — indeed,  more  than  might 
be  expected — shows  no  perceptible  eflfect  of  inferior  illumination  toward 
the  corners  of  the  plate.  An  arrangement  of  the  kind  here  indicated  has 
long  been  advocated  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  For  the  sake  of  lightness 
this  hood  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone. 

THE    CASE    OF    SINGLE    LENSES. 

We  have  had  in  our  eye  only  compound  lenses  so  far,  but  all  that  we 
have  written  very  nearly  applies  to  single  lenses,  except  that  with  these 
latter  it  is  best  to  have  an  arrangement  whereby  the  distance  between  the 
lens  and  diaphragm  can  be  varied,  according  as  a  wide  or  narrow  angle 
is  to  be  included,  as  with  the  single  lenses  by  Grubb. 

WHEN    AND    HOW    IT  CAN    BE    CURED. 

Finally,  the  falling  off  described  in  our  former  communication  cannot 
be  cured,  or  even  ameliorated,  except  by  troublesome  or  difficult  proc- 
esses. The  falling  off  described  in  our  present  communication  may  be 
ameliorated  (i)  by  shortness  of  mount,  (2)  by  extra  large  diameters  of 
lenses  too  expensive  for  rapid  moderate  angle  lenses,  and  (3)  by  having 
the  lens  hood  of  the  proper  diameter  and  length,  and  by  being  careful 
that  no  part  of  the  mount  hut  the  end  of  the  hood,  or  the  burnishing  of  the 
lenses  at  the  extreme  front,  and  the  extreme  back  surfaces,  cut  into  an 
oblique  pencil  of  light  with  the  smallest  stop  ever  used  in  practice. — 
Photography. 
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Secco-Pilms— A  Striking  Innovation. 

A  COMPLETE  and  most  exceptionally  advantageous  substitute  for 
**"  photographic  dry  plates  and  celluloid  films  has  been  patented  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  fourteen  other  countries,  and  is  being  introduced 
in  this  market  by  Messrs.  Whitney,  Graaff  &  Co.,  39  Lombard  street,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  These  films  are  the  result  of  eight  years'  systematic  and  pa- 
tient work,  and  now,  when  ready  to  be  brought  before  the  public,  are  real- 
ly of  such  exceptionally  perfect  quality  that  they  will  without  doubt  meet 
with  a  quick  and  general  introduction.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  produce  an  article  tmiform  and  faultless  in  every  respect,  and  before 
distribution  of  the  new  preparation  many  of  the  most  noted  and  greatest 
experts  were  given  sample  packets  and  requested  to  pronounce  their  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  the  new  films  would  meet  all  requirements.  All  the  re- 
ports received  speak  with  exceptional  satisfaction  of  the  great  number  of 
good  qualities  which  this  preparation  possesses,  and  with  astonishment 
at  its  simplicity. 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  of  "Secco-Films" :  They  are 
very  cheap — ^about  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  dry  plates,  and  50  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  celluloid  films.  They  are  very  light  in  weight.  (Twelve 
glass  plates  13  x  18  cm.  weigh  about  1,040  grammes.  Twelve  celluloid 
films  13x18  cm.  weigh  about  80  grammes ;  twelve  "Secco-Films,"  13  x 
18  cm.,  weigh  about  12  grammes.)  They  are  very  easy  to  man- 
ipulate, no  new  fittings,  no  new  chemicals,  no  new  baths  being  re- 
quired.  They  are  unbreakable  and  boxes  are  not  necessary  for  packing. 
They  are  neither  explosive  nor  combustible.  They  are  very  sensitive  to 
light,  more  so  than  glass  plates  and  celluloid  films  with  similar  emulsion, 
as  no  light  is  lost  by  passing  through  the  support  during  exposure,  this 
advantage  having  been  pointed  out  by  Captain  Colson.  They  are  very 
durable — ^more  so  than  celluloid  films.  The  finished  negatives  are  un- 
affected by  water.  They  are  strong  and  not  easily  torn.  They  are  very 
thin  and  therefore  print  quickly  and  can  further  be  printed  from  either 
side  without  loss  of  sharpness ;  stripping  plates  for  collotype  and  other 
photo-mechanical  processes  are  thus  absolutely  unnecessary  and  in  the 
carbon  process  double  transfer  is  no  longer  an  essential.  ''Secco-Films" 
show  .no  halation  when  exposed  against  light.  During  drying  they  are 
also  impervious  to  dust  and  the  attacks  of  insects;  a  not  unimportant 
point  for  tropical  work.  They  are  specially  suitable  for  radiography,  as 
on  account  of  their  transparency  and  cheapness  several  pictures  can  be 
taken  at  once.  Again,  if  two  films  are  exposed  film  to  film  and  when  dry 
the  same  are  again  superimposed,  the  image  appears  more  distinct  and 
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plainer.  "Secco-Films"  can  be  cut  to  any  required  size  from  larger  sheets 
.  by  anyone  without  trouble.  The  edges  are  not  sharp  and  therefore  do  not 
cut  the  fingers.  They  may  be  used  in  all  existing  apparatus,  including 
roll  holders  and  daylight  cartridge  holders.  They  can  be  retouched  very 
easily  on  both  sides  without  the  use  of  a  retouching  medium.  They  are 
also  eminently  well  suited  for  the  production  of  transparencies  of  all  kinds, 
as  they  are  unbreakable.  They  can  be  dried  quickly  by  means  of  blotting 
paper  and  a  little  heat.  They  do  not  roll  or  curl  up.  They  are  not  sub- 
ject to  electric  appearances,  marks,  or  spots.  They  are  suitable  for  the 
production  of  enlarged  negatives,  which  can  then  be  printed  on  all  sorts  of 
paper. 

"Secco-Films"  can  be  treated  exactly  like  any  ordinary  plate,  with  the 
exception  that  they  require  a  preliminary  bath,  before  development,  of 
ten  drops  of  glycerine  to  an  ounce  of  water.  They  should  be  placed  in 
this,  film  downwards,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  quite  limp  and  then  they 
can  be  developed  with  any  ordinary  developer,  fixed  and  washed  as 
usual ;  and  if  it  is  f otmd  necessary  to  intensify  or  reduce,  they  should  be 
placed  film  upwards  on  an  old  negative  glass  and  then  treated  with  the 
reducer  or  intensifier.  When  the  washing  is  complete,  the  film  should  be 
again  soaked  in  the  glycerine  bath  and  the  strengthening  film  also  placed 
therein,  the  two  films  brought  into  contact,  and  gently  squeegeed.  It  is 
important  that  strong  pressure  should  not  be  used ;  it  can  be  readily  done 
with  a  piece  of  the  cardboard  in  which  the  films  are  packed.  It  can  then 
be  pinned  up  by  one  comer  or  laid  flat  on  a  shelf  to  dry,  and  when  abso- 
lutely dry  the  paper  can  be  stripped  from  both  sides,  leaving  the  finished 
negative. 

Words  From  the  Watch-Tower. 

BT   WATCHMAN. 

Some  folk  seem  to  think  that  some  other  folk  have  a  big,  very  big 
swallow.  A.  T.  Newton,  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  says  "It 
may  surprise  many  readers  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  to  learn 
that  several  of  our  best  operators  now  only  use  a  lime  in  high  pressure 
work  for  a  minute  or  two's  duration,  at  the  expiry  of  which  a  new  cylinder 
is  placed  on  the  pin,  the  result  being  that  during  one  entertainment  perhaps 
fifty  limes  are  used.  I,  for  one,  am  surprised,  and  would  be  more  sp  if  I 
could  believe  it,  which  I  do  not.  Somebody  has  been  drawing  Mr.  New- 
ton's leg. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  "records  of  rapidity"  may  be  glad  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  that  line  in  London.  I  learn  from  Photo^ 
graphy  that  at  the  recent  opening  of  the  Jubilee  Hospital  in  Woodford, 
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by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  G>nnaught,  the  royal  party  were  photo- 
graphed for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  enlargement,  the  profits  on  the  sale 
of  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  funds  of  the  charity.  The  photographer 
left  the  grounds  with  the  exposed  plate  at  3:i5»havinga  twenty  minutes' 
distance  to  go  to  his  laboratory,  and  returned  with  a  beautiful  enlarge- 
ment, for  copies  of  which  many  orders  were  given,  at  exactly  5  o'clock. 

* 
The  tide  is  doubtless  tending  in  the  way  of  "Municipal  Ownership,'^ 

but  I  doubt  whether  many  of  the  "City  Fathers"  will  be  disposed  to  go  as 

far  as  is  recommended  by  a  writer  in  Tid-Bits,  who  seriously  proposes 

that    at    every    place  of    public    resort    the  authorities  should  fit  up 

dark  rooms  properly  equipped  for  the  use  of  photographers,  who  would 

willingly  pay  for  their  use  at  the  rate  of,  say,  four  cents  for  each  fifteen 

minutes. 

* 

Another  Natural  Color  Method. — Berger  &  Co.,  of  Southwark 
Park,  London,  have  entered  the  color  photography  field,  and  promise  a 
paper,  to  be  manipulated  just  as  an  ordinary  P.  O.  P.  to  the  finish,  but  of 
such  a  nature  that  natural  tints  may  be  instantly  developed  on  any  desired 
part  and  in  any  desired  shade ;  and  that  without  having  recourse  to  dyes, 
colors,  pigments,  or  special  apparatus  or  appliances.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  be.en  so  often  promised  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  to  just 
a  little  scepticism,  and  a  desire  to  see  "Wee  le  see." 
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[Prints  lent  for  criticiBm  ^nvf  more  tAam  one  at  a  //m«— ahoald  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John 
NicOL,  Tioga  Centre^  N,  K.  (during  July  and  August  to  Point  o'  Woods^  N.  K),  and  will  be 
returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise 
advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer.1  

481.  W.  £.  GiGSWiu.. — *'Haying,*'  although  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject,  is 
generally  jilcasantly  suggestive  of  country  life,  but  this  conveys  it  in  a  sombre  aspect 
The  arrangement  is  satisfactory,  but  the  values  are  again  altogether  false,  everything 
on  which  the  light  has  not  fallen  direct  being  simply  black.  You  must  learn  to 
practise  the  old,  old  rule,  ''expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of 
themselves";  or,  in  its  improved  form,  "expose  long  enough  to  secure  detail 
in  the  shadows,  and,  by  development,  take  care  of  the  lights." 

482.  C  G.  Moore. — ^"The  Greed  of  Gold,"  a  miser  seated  beside  his  bags  of  gold, 
the  contents  of  which  he  has  been  counting.  He  has  evidently  got  through  to  about 
the  half  of  the  last  when,  hearing  a  noise,  as  if  about  to  be  intemiptedt  the 
half-filled  bag  is  grasped  by  the  right  hand,  while  with  the  left  he  tries  to  cover  the 
heap  of  coin  still  on  the  table.  Our  correspondent  has  aimed  high  and  come  near, 
very  near,  to  success;  but  the  model,  hardly  old  enough  for  the  full  realization  of 
the  idea,  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  assuming  the  necessary  expression.    De- 
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termination  and  strength  of  purpose  are  visible  enough,  but  there  should  be  both 
avarice  and  terror,  and  that  to  an  extent  only  to  be  acquired  by  much  training.  See 
our  frontispiece. 

483.  C  £.  SoDERSTKOM. — "News  From  the  War,"  a  woman  in  the  act  of  churning, 
and  a  man  reading  a  letter  to  her,  probably  from  her  son  at  the  war,  is  fairly  good, 
but  might  easily  have  been  very  much  better.  The  attitude  of  the  woman  is  stiff,  and 
the  anxious  and  interested  expression  that  should  have  been  in  evidence  is  altogether 
absent.  Then  there  is  far  too  much  bare  foreground,  and,  worse  still,  because 
visible  to  any  eye,  the  print  has  .been  trimmed,  or  left  untrimmed,  so  as  to  place 
door-post  and  window  cheeks,  that  should  have  been  vertical,  at  a  considerable  angle. 
We  have  pleasure  in  helping  our  readers,  but  it  takes  up  much  precious  time,  and 
we  expect  them  to  send  for  criticism  only  such  prints  as  they  have  done  their  best 
on,  and  such  trimming  or  leaving  untrimmed  as  this  is  unpardonable.  It  is  all  the 
more  annoying,  because  with  care  it  might  have  been  a  very  fine  picture. 

484.  O.  B.  Warren. — "The  Locomotive  Engineer."  The  trimming  is  satisfactory, 
what  is  not  seen  being  well  suggested,  but  the  photography  is  very  much  at  fault 
The  exposure  has  been  so  much  too  short  that  to  get  even  the  little  detail  in  the 
few  shadows  development  has  been  pushed  till  nearly  everything,  including  the 
boiler,  that  is  usually  black,  is  simply  white  paper. 

485.  C  H.  Hamilton. — "'Onward  and  Upward"  is  a  well  selected  subject  photo-, 
graphed  at  the  right  time,  and  while  truer  in  values  than  nine-tenths  of  all  that  come, 
just  wanted  a  little  longer  exposure  to  be  altogether  so.    See  page  323, 

486.  £.  M.  Miller. — "In  the  Ozarks"  is  a  grand,  bold  subject,  that  with  sufficient 
exposure  would  have  been  a  beautiful  photograph  with  a  fine  cloudy  sky.  But  a 
much  too  short  exposure  has  resulted  in  nothing  but  white  and  black.  Every  shadow, 
and  indeed  everything  on  which  direct  light  has  not  fallen,  is  as  black  as  it  could  be 
at  midnight,  without  a  star  in  the  heavens. 

487.  -  C.  R  TiNGLEY. — Every  now  and  then  some  one  discovers,  or  thinks  he  has 
discovered,  that  photographs  are  improved  by  being  printed  under  a  textile  fabric, 
such  as  crape,  gauze,  etc.,  or  other  medium  that  will  break  it  up  into  lines,  and  more 
than  once  the  method  has  been  patented ;  but,  like  other  ephemera,  it  comes  only  to 
go  and  be  forgotten. 

Your  four-inch  head,  when  held  far  enough  from  the  eye  to  blend  the  lines,  is 
certainly  beautiful  and  effective  in  its  softness ;  but  it  would  be  equally  so  without 
the  lines,  as  it  is  really  a  very  fine  photograph,  and  when  examined  closer — at  the 
distance  at  which  such  pictures  are  generally  seen — the  lines  are  positively  offensive. 
A  fabric  in  which  both  strands  and  meshes  were  very  much  finer  wotdd  "soften" 
equally  well  and  be  much  less  objectionable.  The  meshes  are,  in  this,  about  forty  to 
the  inch.    You  will  find  twice  that  nimiber  much  better. 

488.  E.  A.  DoNNAiiY.— "On  the  Quiet,"  a  group  of  boys  on  a  "dyke"  smoking 
cigarettes,  has  only  one  fault,|  but  it  is  so  serious  and  so  glaring  that  the  photograph 
should  not  have  been  sent.  We  are  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  be  helpful  by  our  criti- 
cism ;  but  surely  you  knew  well  enough  that  the  stones  of  the  "dyke,"  and  the  legs 
and  hats  of  the  boys,  and  indeed  everything  else  not  directly  lighted,  were  falsely 
represented  by  white  paper.  The  exposure  has  been  far  too  short.  It  is  simply  a 
waste  of  material  to  go  about  snapping  on  such  subjects  with  such  a  lens.  A  nega- 
tive so  false  in  values  is  not  worth  printing  from,  and  true  values  cannot  be  got 
without  sufficient  exposure. 
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480.  J.  F.  WiLLiAMS.^-''On  the  Delaware"  is  a  fine  selection  in  which  fore- 
ground, middle  distance  and  beautiful  cloudy  sky  each  plays  its  important  part  and 
unites  with  the  others  to  make  a  satisfactory  whole.  The  one  fatdt  is  the  too  com- 
mon one,  false  values^  caused  by  too  short  exposure  and  development  with  a  solu- 
tion too  strong  in  reducer.  Water  that  should  be  only  in  the  shade  is  represented 
as  nearly  black,  while  part  of  the  same  sheet,  on  which  direct  light  has  fallen,  is 
simply  white,  as  are  the  upper  parts  of  every  stone  on  the  beach.  With  a  longer 
exposure  this  would  have  been  a  charming  representation  of ''solitude."  See  page  337. 

490.  B.  Leslie  Vipoud. — ^"Unknown  Riches"  is  one  of  those  photographs — a  baby 
in  a  perambulator— that  even  if  good  are  only  interesting  to  the  family,  and  this  is 
not  good,  /t  lacks  the  essentials  of  a  good  photograph,  light  and  shade,  a  dull  gray, 
without  contrast,  or  point  of  high  light.  Try  again,  get  some  sparkle  into  it,  and 
don't  block  out  one  of  the  e3res  of  the  dog  by  the  knob  in  front  of  the  carriage. 

491.  Hakolo  a.  Rising. — ^The  flash-light  portrait  is  not  of  any  particular  inter- 
est; not  a  very  good  example  of  "the  usual  thing*';  that  is,  of  ordinary  third  or 
fourth  rate  professional  work.  Its  main  fault  is  too  flat  lighting,  from  the  flash 
being  too  much  in  front 

492.  George  P.  Lesteb. — ^"A  Quiet  Scene"  is  much  better  art  than  photography. 
It  is  a  fine  selection  and  a  fine  point  of  view,  but  wants  something  to  break  up  the 
bare  foreground.  The  fatal  fault  is  false  values ;  the  road  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
sky  are  represented  by  white  paper,  while  the  shadows,  indeed  everything  in  shade, 
is  equally  black.    Much  too  short  exposure  is  the  cause. 

493.  Chakles  C.  Ange. — The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  subject,  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  a  little  mechanical  looking,  the  two  sides  of  the  stream  too  much  alike, 
although  not  the  same  in  size,  and  there  is  too  much  bare  foreground.  It  should 
be  trimmed  to  where  the  left  bank  begins.  Then  the  exposure  has  been  too  short; 
a  white  sky  and  dead  black  trunks  and  branches  are  not  to  be  tolerated  now. 

494.  Miss  K  J.  Kalbflusch. — "A  Moonlight  Scene"  is  a  subject  not  interesting 
enough  to  be  photographed  in  any  light,  and  the  exposure  has  been  far  too  short 
Here  there  is  little  more  than  a  bare  outline,  while  under  proper  conditions  moon- 
light photographs  may  be  as  full  of  detail  as  those  by  daylight,  and  at  best,  such 
work  is  a  waste  of  time. 

495.  W.  M.  Griffith. — "Refreshing"  is  a  beautiful  woodland  scene,  through 
which  runs  a  picturesque  stream,  in  which  cattle  are  cooling  and  refreshing.  It  is  a 
fine  subject,  with  one  small  and  one  serious  fault.  The  objective  point,  the  stream 
and  cattle,  should  not  have  been  pushed  so  near  to  the  left  margin,  and  the  ex- 
posure has  been  so  short  as  to  give  nothing  but  black  where  half-dark  and  even 
middle  tint  should  have  been.  The  only  thing  you  need  now  is  to  know  how  to 
secure  true  values,  and  that  can  be  done  only  by  sufficient  exposure.  We  have  re- 
produced it,  not  because  it  is  good,  but  to  show  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  make 
it  so.     See  page  335. 

496.  C.  E.  Livers. — "Springtime"  is  a  pretty  bit  of  winding  roadway  with  foliage- 
lined  banks,  but  hardly  interesting  enough  to  be  a  picture.  But  it  should  have  had  a 
longer  exposure.  The  road  is  much  too  white,  and  stems  and  branches  are  merdy 
black  lines.  The  black  mount  is  a  mistake,  as  it  accentuates  the  all  too  much  white- 
ness, both  in  the  road  and  roadside.  The  clouds  are  too  pronounced,  as  they  cause 
the  eye  to  wander  from  where  it  ought  to  rest. 

497.  W.  W.  Nash. — "Starved  Rock"  is  a  mistake  (i)  because  the  scale  of  the 
foreground  dwarfs  tfie  rock,  making  it  appear  only  a  slight  ridge ;    (2)  because  in- 
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Stead  of  the  rock  being  the  most  prominent  feature  it  ia  much  less  so  than  the  trees 
io  the  foregrotmd  and  in  the  left  distance;  (3)  because  the  sky  is  too  dark  and  the 
water  simply  white  paper.  It  should  have  been  an  upright,  and  included  only  the 
rock,  or  at  least  nothing  that  did  not  lead  the  eye  to  it»  whereas  everything  here 
takes  the  eye  from  it. 

498.  N.  P.  Briel. — "Timberline  Lake''  is  a  topographical  photograph  in  which, 
of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  criticise,  except  that  the  exposure  has  been  much  too 
short    The  water  is  black,  and  the  logs  floating  on  it  white  paper. 

499.  Marian  R.  Cass. — "Casa  Nuova."  a  recently  uncovered  house  in  Pompeii, 
is  unfortunately  only  a  snap  shot,  and  consequently  shows  only  blackness  where 
detail  would  have  been  invaluable.  It  is  almost  a  sin  for  those  so  favored  by  fortune 
as  to  be  able  to  visit  scenes  and  objects  of  such  interest  to  be  content  with  snipping 
and  its  resulting  false  values  of  simply  white  and  black,  when,  by  suitable  exposure, 
they  might  be  shown  to  their  less  favored  brethren  in  all  their  beauty  of  detail.  We 
are  glad  to  see  it,  however,  and  shall  reproduce  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  encourage 
others  by  longer  exposures  to  do  better. 

500.  £.  S.  Wilson. — The  photograph  of  the  child  in  a  large  hat  borders  too 
closely  on  the  grotesque  to  be  dealt  with  here,  further  than  to  say  that  a  longer 
exposure  would  have  given  truer  values. 

501.  N.  £.  Arnold. — '*A  Pastoral  Scene"  is  a  stereo  print  of  a  pretty  subject,  but 
you  have  not  done  it  ansrthing  like  justice.  The  cattle  are  eating  white  grass,  the 
foliage  is  as  if  dusted  with  flour,  and  the  sky  simply  white  paper.  The  rage  for 
rapidity  seems  to  have  smitten  the  whole  fraternity,  and  exposures  are  only  long 
enough  to  affect  the  Aims  where  bright  light  falls,  the  result  being  as  in  this  case. 
To  get  anything  at  all  in  the  slightly  less  lighted  parts  development  is  pushed  till 
middle  tints  and  half  lights  are  quite  opaque. 

502.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Phelps. — "Not  a  Color."  Presumably  a  couple  of  miners  test- 
ing a  sample  of  ore,  is  a  very  good  photograph,  almost  a  picture.  Arrangement, 
expression  and  lighting  are  satisfactory,  but  a  better  background  should  have  been 
chosen,  or  at  least  the  parallel  horizontal  lines  of  the  steps  avoided  by  placing  them 
at  an  angle.  The  upright  form  would  have  been  much  better  than  the  oblong,  as  you 
would  have  avoided  the  useless  matter  on  right  and  left,  and  got  some  necessary 
foreground  between  the  foot  of  the  sitting  figure  and  the  margin.  You  are  on  the 
right  track,  have  got  better  values  than  most  who  send  prints,  and  by  a  little  longer 
exposure  they  would  have  been  still  better. 

503.  Chas.  F.  Hagsman. — "Thinking,"  a  figure  sitting  close  to  a  window,  appar* 
ently  in  deep  thought,  is  a  very  satisfactory  production.  The  obscurity  of  detail  in 
all  but  what  is  lighted  directly  from  the  window  is  not,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a  fault, 
but  is  what  gives  to  the  picture  its  charm,  as  it  leads  the  eye  directly  to  the  ob- 
jective point,  the  face  of  the  figure.  The  exposure  has  been  correct.  We  shall  re- 
produce it.    See  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

504.  FktANK  R.  Miller. — ^"The  Perplexed  Musician"  is  an  effective  example  of 
the  style  selected  for  the  frontispiece  of  our  May  number,  and  one  in  the  production 
of  which  both  artist  and  model  have  done  their  work  well ;  indeed,  we  think  better 
than  in  372.  The  lighting  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
face,  with  its  truly  puzzled  expression,  and  the  sheet  in  which  the  puzzling  passage 
occurs,  and  while  the  values  are  not  quite  true,  they  are  nearer  so  than  most  of 
such  representations.  The  only  improvement  we  can  suggest  would  be  the  lowering 
the  tone  of  the  comet  Reduced  to  a  half-light  it  would  be  a  better  connecting  link 
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between  the  two  lights,  the  forehead  and  the  music  sheet.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing  it;  but  please  don't  fasten  to  ribbed  mount  again,  as  there  is  risk  in 
removing  it,  and  the  ribbing  would  interfere  with  copying. 

505.  D.  J.  MacNaughton. — "Plodding  Homeward"  is  better  in  conception  than 
in  execution,  as,  from  the  short  exposure,  the  values  are  false.  The  wide  expanse 
of  foreground,  in  this  case  not  otherwise  objectionable,  is  much  too  black  and  white. 
The  unbroken  horizontal  sky-line  is  also  a  mistake,  repeating,  as  it  does,  the  upper 
and  lower  margin  of  the  picture.  As  the  interest  centers  in  the  figure  and  cart  on 
the  homeward  journey  after  the  labor  of  the  day,  the  large  vacant  space  on  the  right 
should  have  been  avoided  by  giving  the  picture  the  upright  rather  than  the  horizon- 
tal form. 

506. — C  D.  RouLO. — "Among  the  Buttercups"  is  under  exposed,  simply  black 
and  white,  and  the  child  is  stifly  posed,  staring  at  the  camera.  She  should  have  been 
left  to  her  own  sweet  will,  and  caught  when  at  her  best.  Such  little  pictures  should 
be  very  much  better  focused  than  this  is. 

507.  D.  F.  Barclay. — "At  the  Edge  of  the  Swamp"  is  not  a  picturesque  subject, 
and  from  this  point  of  view,  at  least,  not  worth  photographing.  Even  had  it  been 
good,  it  would  have  been  spoiled  by  the  prominence  given  to  foreground  objects  and 
consequent  dwarfing  of  the  more  distant,  and  especially  by  the  under  exposure  and 
consequent  blackness  of  everything  except  a  few  patches  of  light  and  the  intolerable 
white  paper  sky. 

508  G.  H.  Dickinson. — "After  the  Storm."  We  cannot  find  a  single  good 
quality  in  this,  not  even  a  suggestion  of  a  storm.  The  sky  is  a  far  from  picturesque 
mass  of  white  clouds  on,  presumably,  a  blue  sky,  but  especially  the  upper  region  is 
simply  black  as  at  midnight  without  a  star.  The  distance  or  sky-line  is  a  strip  of 
black  foliage  without  a  suggestion  of  detail,  and  the  foreground,  presumably  in- 
tended to  represent  water,  has  no  suggestion  of  that  element  It  is  just  such  as 
might  have  been  made  by  drawing  a  stiff  brush  charged  with  white  across  a  black 
surface. 

50p.  G.  W.  Dunbar. — "Pines  in  Pineland"  is  an  under  printed  print  from  an 
under  exposed  negative  of  a  fairly  good  subject.  It  is  so  false  in  values  as  to  repre- 
sent the  grassy  banks  of  a  stream  as  mostly  white  and  the  sky  altogether  so.  You 
must  try  to  represent  things  much  more  according  to  their  luminosity,  by  giving 
longer  exposure  and  printing  deeper. 

510.  R.  B.  Lamson. — "Spring  Meadows"  is  not  a  fortunate  selection  and  an 
unsatisfactory  composition.  The  meadow  occupies  only  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
ftvt  and  a  half  in  space,  and  is  without  a  single  object  of  interest  or  anything  to 
vary  its  flat  gray  tone.  The  large  clustered  tree  on  the  right  has  nothing  to  balance 
it,  and  from  under  exposure  is,  both  trunk  and  branches,  simply  black  paper,  while 
the  sky  is  from  the  same  cause  whiter  than  ever  was  natural  sky.  You  should  learn 
something  of  the  laws  of  composition,  and  expose  long  enough  to  secure  true  values. 

511.  H.  W.  ScHONBWOLF. — ^"Moodna  Creek"  is  a  fine  subject,  and  from  probably 
the  best  point  of  view,  but  thoroughly  marred  by  faulty  photography.  Under  ex- 
posure has  necessitated  the  pushing  of  development  to  such  an  extent  diat  water  and 
sky  are  simply  white  paper,  and  the  shadows  are  darker  than  ever  shadows  were,  in 
even  the  dullest  light.  Try  again;  give  at  least  twice  or  thrice  the  exposure,  and 
just  before  exposing  disturb  the  water  by  throwing  something  into  it  to  destroy 
the  reflections  that  are  always  objectionable. 

512.  H.  Bryant.— "On  the  Mexican  Border"  is  too  scattered  to  be  interesting, 
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and  what  seems  a  village,  and  might  have  been  the  objective  point,  is  on  much  too 
small  a  scale  to  be  seen  without  a  glass.  You  have  tried  to  include  far  too  much, 
and  what  you  have  got  is  far  too  fiat,  probably  from  over  exposure.  There  is 
neither  a  light  or  half-light  in  the  print,  nothing  but  several  shades  of  gray. 

513.  B.  C.  Brown. — ^The  portrait  itself  is  very  good,  although  somewhat  stiff 
from  the  position  of  the  arms,  but  the  straight  line  of  what  seems  to  be  a  curtain 
at  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  mistake.  The  background  is  too  dark;  something  like 
the  part  on  the  left  would  have  been  better.  The  lighting  is  satisfactory,  but  a  tens 
of  longer  focus  is  needed  to  prevent  the  enlarged  appearance  of  the  knees. 


Society   News. 


[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photographic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.  (during  July  and  Augrust  to  Point  o' 
Woods,  N.  Y.)i  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  hare  been  read  before  the  memt>ers, 
or  anything:  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to  appear  in  the  journal  ] 


THE  CAMERADS. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  the  recently  organized  photographic  section  of  the 
New  York  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  will  be  known,  and  as  athletics  and  pho- 
tography are  now  so  closely  connected,  the  wonder  is  that  it  had  not  been  formed 
long  ago. 

The  first  officers  are:  President,  P.  T.  Austin;  vice-president,  Dr.  W.  J.  Fur- 
ness;  treasurer,  E.  Wolkwitz,  and  secretary,  J.  H.  Loscam. 

When  the  "Camerads"  get  into  thorough  working  order  we  hope  to  now  and  then 
tell  our  readers  sotnething  of  their  proceedings,  and  show  them  some  of  their  work. 

CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Erwin,  the  popular  president  of  this  club,  having  been  sent  to  Havana 
to  assist  in  establishing  the  postal  system  there,  received  on  his  return  a  reception 
so  enthusiastic  as  not  to  be  forgotten  for  some  time.  It  was  tbe  night  of  the 
ordinary  monthly  meeting,  but  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  taken  for  granted, 
the  ordinary  business  hurried  through  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  members  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  happy  family  party  and  had  a  right  pleasant  evening.  The 
club  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  photographs.  The  entertain- 
ment included  some  excellent  singing  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  B.  Argenti  and  Miss  Louise 
Heppner,  accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hooke;  dialect  stories  by  Captain  William 
Leale ;  illustrations  in  the  sign  language  by  the  talented  mute,  T.  H.  d'Estrella,  and 
the  whole  wound  up  by  an  exhibition  of  the  Timmins  selected  set  of  English  slides. 


Our  Table. 


"The  Right  Road  to  Photography."  A  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  the  Art.  By  Dr.  John  Nicol.  New  York:  G.  Gennert  Price, 
cloth,  $1 ;  paper,  75c 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  writing  this  little  book  we  have  done  the  best  that  we 
could,  for  both  its  publisher  and  its  readers ;  and  that  having  been  in  close  contact 
with  photography  since  shortly  after  its  introduction  in  1839,  and  being  acquainted 
with  almost  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  ''every  hen  considers  her  own  chickens  the  best/'  our  opinion  is  entitled  to  some 
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weight  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  best  book  for  the  purpose  that  has  as  yet  appeared. 
It  contains  104  pages,  divided  into  tiineteen  chapters,  beginning  with  "Light,  the 
Photographer's  Pencil/'  and  ending  with  "Qouds  in  Landscape." 

While  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography"  is  mainly  intended  for  beginners,  and 
includes  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  anyone  of  average  ability  to  make  photo- 
graphs, not  only  of  perfect  technique,  but  thai  shall  also  have  some  claim  to  be 
pictures,  it  also  contains  some  things  that  even  the«  experienced  photographer  has 
Aot  yet  learned,  but  which  he  will  be  the  better  for  knowing. 

From  Messrs.  B.  French  &  Co.  comes  a  revised  price  list  of  Darlot  lenses, 
which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are  likely  to  be  in  the  lens  market.  The 
Darlot  lenses  are  too  well  known  for  us  to  say  anything  in  their  praise,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  cheaper  than  the  lenses  of  other  first-dass  makers  does  not  in  any 
way  imply  that  they  are  in  any  sense  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.  A  Darlot's  hemis- 
pherical of  14-5  inches  focus  has  been  one  of  our  favorite  lenses  for  years,  and  we 
know  that  some  of  the  best  work  of  some  of  our  best  men  has  been  done  with  Dar- 
lot's lenses. 

Darlot* s  lantern  objectives  are  well  known  all  over  the  world,  and  are  employed 
in  preference  to  all  others  by  the  most  popular  lanternists  in  this  and  other  countries, 
because  of  their  flatness  of  field  and  other  qualities.  We  are  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  one  with  which  we  have  dozens  of  times  filled  a  forty-feet  screen  with  a  three- 
inch  picture,  and  so  fine  was  the  definition  that  the  markings  on  the  shells  on  the 
sand  around  the  Great  Pyramid  were  distinctly  visible. 

In  addition  to  all  necessary  information  about  lenses,  the  list  contains  much  other 
information,  including  a  table  of  distances,  that  every  lanternist  ought  to  have,  as 
it  will  often  tell  him  just  what  he  wants  to  know  without  going  through  a  system  of 
trial  and  error ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  got  for  the  asking  no  one  need  be  without  it. 

Mitchell's  Hydro-Metol  Powders. — ^We  have  to  thank  the  Standard  Chemical 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  supply  of  these  excellent  developing  powders,  which  we 
have  tried  and  found  all  that  can  be  desired.  They  are  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed 
glass  tubes,  each  sufficient  for  eight  ounces  of  developer,  dissolve  freely  in  water, 
and,  with  anything  like  correct  exposure,  give  ample  density  and  a  fine  printing 
color. 

While  for  some  purposes  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  develop- 
ing with  separate  solutions,  for  hand  camera  work  generally,  and  especially  when  on 
tour,  single  solutions,  and  with  the  material  ready  to  hand  in  such  tubes,  good  work 
can  be  as  well  done,  and  with  far  more  convenience  than  in  any  other  way.  We  may 
add  that  with  one  tube  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water  we  have  developed  velox 
paper  to  our  entire  satisfaction ;  and  that  the  tourist  may  safely  trust  to  the  hydro- 
metol  powder  for  any  kind  of  developing  that  he  may  want  to  do. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

[The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  A  Davis,  |>etent  solicitors  (suoceseors 
to  Alexander  Daris),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had.] 


E.  T.  Carns,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Magazine  Camera.    No.  625,379. 
-    A  slidable  carrier  is  mounted  in  the  camera  box  and  is  adapted  to  carry  a  series 
of  plates.    A  flexible  hood  is  secured  to  the  carrier  10  permit  of  it  being  reciprocated 
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without  exposing  the  plates.    Mechanism   is  provided   whereby  as  the  carrier  is- 

drawn  out  the  exposed  plate  will  remain  in  the  camera  and  be  moved  to  the  rear,  so- 

that  when  the  carrier  is  again  forced  inward  an  unexposed  plate  will  be  brought  into- 

position. 

Charles  Whitney,  Winnetka,  111. 

Film  Rolls.    Nos.  626,356  and  626,357. 

These  are  light  tight  rolls  formed  by  backing  a  film  with  an  opaque  material  and 

forming  ledges  on  the  longitudinal  edges  of  the  backing  strip,  which  when  rolled  up- 

prevent  the  entrance  of  light  between  the  coils  of  the  roll  at  the  ends  thereof,  and 

make  it  possible  to  omit  the  ends  now  employed  on  the  ordinary  film  spool. 

Ulrich  Nehring^  New  York  City. 
Burnisher.     No.   626,535. 
A  hollow  roller  is  joumaled  in  a  frame  and  is  provided  with  a  capped  opening  itt 
one  of  its  ends,  through  which  heat  retaining  material  may  be  introduced  into  the 
roller.    A  handle  is  formed  on  the  frame. 

Eustace  £.  Wallis,  Kettering,  England. 
Shutter.  No.  627,027. 
Two  rollers  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens  opening  and  an  endless  belt 
or  ribbon  which  is  wider  than  the  lens  opening  is  placed  over  these  rollers,  said  belt 
being  provided  with  two  exposure  apertures.  Mechanism  is  provided  for  rotating 
the  rollers  to  carry  the  belt  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  lens  opening,  the  parallel 
portions  of  the  belt  moving  in  opposite  directions.  The  exposure  apertures  are  so 
placed  in  the  belt  that  they  move  in  opposite  directions  across  the  lens  opening,  and 
when  in  line  with  said  opening  they  register  with  each  other  and  make  an  exposure. 

J.  G.  Baiker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Print  Holder.     No.  627,069. 
Comprises  a  block  of  rigid  material  having  holes  formed  therein  which  are  con- 
nected to  an  air-exhausting  apparatus.    Around  each  opening  is  a  ring  of  yielding 
material  to  prevent  the  print  sliding  when  held  against  the  block  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

W.  C.  Romans,  Freeport,  O. 
Display  Device  for  Photographs.  No.  627,355. 
Two  rollers  are  mounted  in  a  box  or  casing  and  have  a  web  removably  attached 
at  its  ends  thereto,  which  web  is  adapted  to  carry  pictures  or  photographs  and  to  be 
wound  on  one  or  the  other  roll.  A  transparent  plate  is  fitted  in  the  top  of  the  box^ 
and  a  suitable  guide  is  provided  to  bring  the  web  close  to  said  plate  and  parallel 
therewith,  so  that  by  operating  the  rolls  the  pictures  may  be  viewed  through  the 
glass  plate. 

F.  Schany,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Light  Stand.     No.  628,286. 

From  a  standard  a  gas  pipe  extends  upward  and  is  provided  with  a  series  of 

horizontal  branch  pipes  which  are  provided  with  gas  burners  and  stopcocks.    Each 

burner  is  provided  with  a  pivoted  reflector  and  all  the  reflectors  on  each  branch  pipe 

are  connected  together  and  move  in  unison  about  their  respective  burners. 

WnxiAM  McDadb,  Straight,  Pa. 

Printing  Frame.     No.   628,347. 

An  inflatable  air  bag  is  placed  in  the  frame  back  of  the  paper  and  is  inflated  by 

means  of  a  bulb  pump  which  is  connected  to  it  by  a  flexible  tube.    The  inflatable  bag 

is  provided  with  a  blow-off  valve  to  prevent  a  pressure  sufiicient  to  break  the  glass. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents.  . 

[Correspondent*  are  requested  to  notice  that  commnaleations  intended  for  the  editors,  from 
July  Ist  to  September  15th,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicoi^  I^tnt  o'  JVaoOs,  N,  K., 
where  he  will,  as  nsnal,  give  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography. 


C  F.  H. — ^The  darkness  in  the  print  criticised  as  503  is  just  as  it  should  be,  be- 
cause the  only  light  conies  from  the  window,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  room  in  desir- 
able darkness.  The  black  shadows  and  too  white  lights  of  photographs  of  openly 
lighted  subjects  are  the  result  of  under  exposure,  and  for  such  prints  there  is  no 
remedy.  Over-development  of  a  properly  exposed  n^pative  produces  too  great 
density,  although,  unless  it  has  been  very  great,  it  only  increases  the  time  of  print- 
ing.   Over-exposure  tends  to  flatness,  the  very  opposite  of  the  hard  white  and  black. 

H.  H.  ScHONBWOLF. — ^"Light-struck"  comers  on  the  negative  may  be  improved 
by  gently  rubbing  them  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  moistened  with  alcohol. 

G.  W.  RiTTUAN. — Although  we  arc  not  a  "patent  attorney,"  you  may  take  our 
word  for  it  that  no  valid  patent  can  be  granted  for  an  auxiliary  lens  to  be  inserted 
between  the  front  and  back  lenses  of  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
or  lengthening  the  focus.  The  method  has  been  in  use  for  years,  and  was  described 
and  illustrated  on  page  89  of  Taylor's  "Optics  of  Photography,"  published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  1892.  The  giving  of  an  old  lens,  and  for  an  old  purpose, 
a  new  name,  cannot  entitle  the  giver  to  a  patent  for  it. 

C.  F.  McClenathan. — ^The  only  stereo  shutter  cheaper  than  the  one  you  men« 
tion,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  the  Thornton- Picard,  and  it  answers  tne 
purpose  admirably. 

J.  A.  £.  HosFT.— Enlarging  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  column, 
but  we  may  say  that  we  have  never  seen  a  "snap"  negative  that  was  worth  enlarg- 
ing. The  negative  should  be  full  of  delicate  detail,  which  means  an  exposure  fuller 
than  can,  generally  at  least,  be  got  in  hand  camera  work.  You  should  consult  some 
work  on  enlarging. 

We  cannot  in  this  column  recommend  any  particular  lens,  but  you  will  find  all 
your  questions  answered  and  all  needful  information  in  "Common  Sense  About 
Lenses,"  in  our  December,  1898,  number. 

The  exposure  with  ray  filter  :s  a  question  that  you  must  settle  by  experiment 
B.  &  L.  say  with  ortho.  plate  four  times,  and  with  an  ordinary  plate  thirty  times  as 
long  as  without  it. 

W.  GiLSON. — ^We  cannot  spare  room  for  further  discussion  of  what  you  call  "The 
Question  of  Auxiliary  Lenses."  There  really  is  no  question  about  the  matter.  The 
insertion  of  thin  positive  or  negative  lenses  between  the  components  of  a  compound 
or  double  lens,  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  or  lengthening  the  focus,  was  recom- 
mended by  Archer  in  the  early  fifties,  and  has  been  more  or  less  in  use  ever  since. 
Anyone  is  free  to  make  them  and  sell  them  under  whatever  name  he  pleases.  See 
answer  to  G.  W.  Rittman. 

H.  £.  Kinney. — See  answer  to  W.  Gilson  and  G.  W.  Rittman.  A  negative,  con- 
cave, or  dispersing  lens  inserted  between  the  components  of  a  doublet  lengthens  its 
focus,  while  a  positive,  convex,  or  converging  lens  shortens  it.  The  "Frena  Mag- 
nifiers" are  pr6bably  negative  lenses  intended  to  lengthen  the  focus  and  so  reproduce 
objects  on  a  larger  scale  from  a  particular  viewpoint  than  could  be  got  with  the  lens 
without  them.     Underwood's  "Salon"  and  "Royal"  cameras  are  fitted  with  both 
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classes  of  supplementary  lenses.  A  supplementary  positive  of  short  enough  focus 
to  so  shorten  the  lens  of  a  hand  or  other  form  of  camera  as  to  admit  of  considerable 
enlargement  without  increasing  the  draw,  differs  only  in  degree  from  one  of  larger 
focus  that  only  shortens  the  doublet  a  little.  Our  almost  life-long  friend,  the  late 
J.  T.  Taylor,  did  not  "invent**  the  supplementary  lens,  but  only,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience,  mounted  three  or  four  of  different  focal  lengths  in  a  strip  of  brass  that 
passed  through  »lois  cut  in  the  lens  mount ;  and  W.  H.  Davies  had  previously  shown 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  a  similar  arrangement  of 
four,  two  positive  and  two  negative.  We  understand  that  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle, 
of  Philadelphia,  are  agents  for  the  Frena. 

Dr.  W.  J.  FURNSSS. — ^Your  enclosure  has  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Frederick,  who 
will  doubtless  attend  to  it. 

Matt  Craven. — It  is  contrary  to  rule  to  answer  questions  except  through  the 
columns  of  the  magazine,  and  to  properly  reply  to  yours  would  occupy  far  more 
space  than  we  can  afford.  You  will  find  all  the  information  you  want  in  almost  any 
of  the  handbooks,  especially  in  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography,"  to  be  got  from 
our  publishers. 

Carry  Wilton. — We  cannot  return  your  prints,  as  you  omitted  to  enclose  stamps 
for  the  postage. 

G.  R.  Barret. — ^We  do  not  care  to  criticise  eccentricities,  especially  when  they 
verge  so  closely  on  the  vulgar.  They  do  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  degrade  pho- 
tography; but  what  about  the  photographer? 

£.  C.  G. — If  you  followed  the  directions  closely  we  cannot  suggest  a  cause  of 
failure  in  "post  fixing  development."  If  the  chemicals  were  pure  the  stock  solution 
should  not  have  had  a  "sedimenary  deposit"  in  the  bottle.  Only  the  fixing  need  be 
done  in  the  dark  room.  The  pyro,  bromide,  and  ammonia  solutions  should  be  to 
per  cent.,  the  latter,  say,  i  drachm  of  the  stronger  solution,  placed  in  a  graduated 
measure  and  water  added  to  10  drachms.  Notice  also  that  the  pyro  should  be  pre- 
served with  potassium  metabi sulphite,  say  30  grains  of  the  latter  to  each  60  of  the 
former ;  and  that  a  very  full  exposure  is  necessary. 

Charles  C.  Auge. — ^The  skies  may  be  toned  down  to  their  natural  value,  or 
clouds  printed  in  from  a  separate  negative.  See  several  articles  on  the  subject  in 
back  numbers. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Howe. — (i)  In  tank  development  the  plates  are  not  removed  from 
the  tank  till  completely  washed  after  fixing,  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of  changes  of 
water,  say  eight  or  ten,  have  been  employed  to  free  them  from  every  trace  of  the 
hypo  the  tank  will  be  equally  free,  and  ready  for  the  development  of  another  lot. 
Our  method  is,  in  making  each  change,  to  spread  the  left  hand  over  the  plates  to 
prevent  their  slipping  out  and  turn  the  tank  bottom  up.  (2)  We  do  not  know  the 
composition  of  the  solution  to  which  you  refer,  and  cannot  say  how  much  it  should 
be  diluted,  but  you  may  try  one  part  to  ten  of  water.  (3)  For  a  two  hoars'  period 
try  I  to  5  or  6.  Why  not  employ  the  formula  in  the  article  to  which  you  refer,  or 
that  in  the  "The  Right  Road  to  Photography?"  They  both  give  satisfactory  results. 
(4)  Snap  shots  and  time  exposures  should  not  be  developed  together.  We  consider 
our  time  exposures  sufficiently  valuable  to  deserve  each  a  separate  development,  and 
a  development  modified  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  subject,  and  to  produce  the  effect 
that  we  desire.  (5)  The  fixing  solution  may  be  i  to  4,  but  we  generally  employ  the 
"acid  fixing  solution,"  as  given  by  Carbutt  in  his  formulae. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQB. 


(Thb  d*partai*nt  la  for  the  benefit  of  SUB- 
•CKIBBBSKbohaieptiotofraphfc  material,  ap- 
pBTBtu  or  book!  wblch  they  wish  to  cichaiiK*) 
and  loch  waau  will  be  Inierted  free  ot  chane 
me  lima.  For  each  additional  Itiaertion  we  will 
dwrseoue  dollar  per  mootta.  Dealenadvertla- 
iDs  in  tluae  colnmai  will  be  cbarsed  doable  onr 
ordliMtY  advertldDS  ratM.] 

J-ijr  Salt  or  Exekanz*. — 5"7  long 
focDS  Premo,  fitted  with  lo^  incb  focus 
reciilicear  lens  and  B.  &  L.  Diapbragm 
Sbutter  and  one  conoscope  finder.  Will 
excbaoge  or  sell  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  anaatigmat  lens.  C.  H.  Ehcklnaon. 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

For  Sale. — Una  ten-incb  Mod'l  Duplex 
Burnisher,  gas  and  oil  heating.  Cost 
til  50  new;  vill  sell  for  tg.oo  cash,  good 
as  new.   O.  S.  Liquin,  Decorah,  la. 

For  Sale.— A  5x7  Snoart  Vici  equip- 
ped with  a  B.  &  L.  DJap.  Sbutter,  and  a 
fine  B.  &  L.  R.  R.  lens  ;  three  double 
holders  and  tripod;  this  ontlit  listf  at 
tS4-50.  Will  sell  for  $38.00;  it  is  nearly 
new  and  in  good  condition.  I  will  ex- 
cfaange  tbe  above  outfit  for  a  Sxto  Tel. 


Poco,  eqaipped  with  B.  ft  L.  Diap.  Sbut- 
ter, and  good  R.  R.  lens  and  pay  differ- 
ence. Address,  A.  B.  Roane,  Ports- 
moutb,  Va. 

For  Kxfhang€.~A.  Wolff-American 
bicycle  in  first-class  condition  for  its 
equivalent  in  value  in  pbotoeraphic  ap- 
paratus. Prefer  exchange  with  one  who 
can  examine  wheel.  Daniel  J.  Dowdney, 
163  W.  loslh  street,  N.  Y.  City. 

Wanted. — Second-hand  camera,  either 
No.  4  bull's-eye  special,  or  No.  4  bullet 
special.  Co  ire  span  denes  solicited.  W. 
H.  Cadwell,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Wanted.— ?axti&  one  to  form  a  club  of 
subscribers  to  this  Journal.  A  Gund- 
lacb  5x7  camera  with  good  lens  given  as 

Sremium.  Write  for  particulars.  Ad- 
ress  The  Auerican  Amatei;!  Photo- 
grapher, 239  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 
Wanted  to  Exckangt.  —  Prints  of 
scenery  and  human  interest  for  ditto. 
Send  descriptive  list.  W.  B.  Starr, 
Room  313,  5  Beeltman  street.  New  York. 


Garter's  Imateiir's  Guide 


PlwtogriphlG  Encyclopeilla 
I  FREE... 


E  plete  Guide  10  Photography  in  cyclopedic  ' 

'    '--m,  mclndlDK  tnaleiiali  need.  lerma,  !  . 
oeuemtables.  welgbti  and  meatures, 


THE  CAICTEIt'S  II^K  COMPANY, 
BOSTON,  MAA5. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a  ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

Brilliantly,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  toy  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness. 


Compact, 

Elecani, 

Convenient. 

Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  lor  Description. 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 


NEW  YORK. 


528  N.  St.  Paul  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


OUR    NEW    PLATTB  -^ J 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  ready,  and  is  intended  for  tliose  who  must  nae 

A    VERY    RAPID    PLATE. 


BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO.,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Are  you  in  a  hurry  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  1 
Then  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 
paper — prompt  delivery. 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

1 13  NaMia  8L,  New  York. 


8EN^4^JCCNT8 

■ud  m   will  (onrard  job  ■!  «■••  ■  UbanI 
umplc  of  oarircIlkBoWD 

SVBCIAZ.    BLCH    PAPBK. 
TbU  b    "A  MOD  TMIM-  m>  -^tH  IT  *tOM." 
Uada  fTMta  e*et7  dlT,  aod  to  (old  attf  caati  par 
Tsrd  (17  incbM  wld«),  aad  cat  te  UT  (iM-^oM- 
■f<   prepaid  b^  oi.     Tu    ba  had  ONLT  at 

1B9  *  167  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

THB  OBRIG   CAHBRA   CO. 

evenTTHiHa  mo  the  PHoronAPHtiL 


ADVBRTISEUBNTS. 


Pictures 
ZHountcb 

iHIGGINS' 
IPHOTO 
=  MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  pecuMirty  their  ' 
own.  Tbc  best  results  are  only: 
produced  by  the  best  methods  and  ^ 
meins— the  best  results  In  Photo- 1 
jiraph,  Poster  and  other  mounting  ^ 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  Z 
I  best  mounting  ptste —  ~ 

BIGGINS' PHOTO  MOUNTER  = 


TUiUUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUittii 


S|      Artlita'  MatarlaU  amt  StatK 

W  A  t-<"<  if  prrpBld  by  mall  fi 
or  ciicuJan  Em,  frot 

CHAS.  M.  niOQINS  ft  CO.,  Mfrt. 

168  ersbtb  street,  BrMklya,  ^.  V.,  U.S.A.  =  , 
LoBdM  OHIcr,  106  CkartBg  Ct«w  Raul.   ^ 


CARDS  and :::  : 
CARD  BOARDS 


To  meet  all  reqoirements  of  the 


♦Photographer 


A.  H.  Collins  Hannfactnring  Co., 


N«.  527  ARCH  STREET 


Th«M  Standard  Goods  are  for  tale  by  all  Dealers 
in   Photographic   Supplies. 


A  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLINQ  FREE. 


Wa  viih  to  iotrodace  to 
our  naw  montblyt  ectltlcd 
wlilcli  i>  ma6e  np  of  64  p>gt 


S  THE    COLONIAL   MAGAZINE 

Co  abort  atorin  and  choice  romance,  and  It  pubUahadat 

■elected  from  llat  ImIow,  by  Rndyard  KIpUdk-  Theae  booke  are  works  o[  art  Id  every  respect. 
beaQtifallT  bound,  aad  priotedin  twoeolora.  witta  maRnIficaot  steel  eoKravlnK  of  tbe  author  aa 
a  trontiapfeoe.  Never  In  the  history  of  journaliim  haa  aucb  a  premium  been  Klven.  evea  witb  a 
Tear'!  anbeerlplloii.  and  we  offer  it  to  you  with  a  sample  copy.  All  that  Is  neceiury  for  you  i" 
lolitoaaad  ten  cents  In  stamps,  ooln  or  poatal  note,  and  we  will  eend  you  one  copy  of  -'Colonii 
HaRazlae,"  ten  oenta,  and  in  addition  will  preaoot  you  w'**- "■-' '- 

ia  the  United  States  or  C>ni.da. 


LIST  OP  BOOKS  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLINO.  Given  aa 
"COLONIAL  MAOAZKJB."  i.  Receaalonal ;  a  Undertaker 
].  Googa  Din;  6.  Mandalay;  ,,  Puny  Wniiy;  8.  Danny  Deei 


[d  with  a  sample  copj  of 
3.  Vampire  ;  4.  Batrotbed: 
s;  .0.  Tommy. 


J.  H.  WILDAY,  Publisher,  106  Park  Row.  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Actien  -  GesellscMt  fiir  Anilin  -  FabrikatioD, 

BERLIM,  S.  O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 


NE'W  t  NEW ! 

"AGFA." 

A  one  solution  intensifler. 

Name  protected.   Patent*  applied  for. 


The  Developers: 

Rodinal: 

Bikonogen:^- 

Amidol:       "^ 

Diogen: 

Diphenal: 


■pedally  adBpted  for 


CuHal  hnAll  Si^l  Therefore  lulted  (or 
uses  In  which  It  Is  doubtful  whethur  the  plat* 
hH  beeu  corcecti;  exposed. 


Concantnted  aoluliou  partlmlu'lT  adapted 
for  developlDg  freely  eipoeed  DBRatlves  of 
landicapei. 


Eikoooien-JETSs,"}'"'  ""•  »"•■     •"■ 
Amidol-      g^ttd"!"" '""'"•■     "■ 

Sold  by  mil  Desltn. 

Ask  your  Dtmlor  lor  Fonaulm 


>-  IH.  C.  G    Moon. 

"WHO  WOULD  NOT  BE  INFIRM  AND  AGED  TO  BE  CONSOLED  LIKE  ME  I" 


THE 
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Improving  the  Negative. 

BY   JAMES    K055. 

\  portrait  photography,  from  time  im- 
memorial, retouching  and  other- 
wise working  on  the  negative 
lias  been  almost  universal,  and  its 
legitimacy  admitted  by  all  but  the 
few  sticklers  for  what  they  call 
"photography  pure  and  simple" ; 
while  landscape  negatives  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  printed 
just  as  they  came  from  the  drying 
rack,  and  the  few  who,  for  artistic 
or  other  reasons,  sought  to  improve 
"HOME  PETS."  them   characterized   as   dodgers,   il- 

legitimists,     etc.,     and     their     work 
sought    to    be    excluded    from    the  exhibitions. 

Reduction  and  intensification,  either  over  the  whole,  or  local,  and  not 
always  the  latter,  is  still  by  many  all  that  is  considered  legitimate,  while 
there  is  hardly  a  negative  that  could  not  by  one  or  other,  or  by  a  combi- 
nation of  several  of  the  various  methods  of  local  treatment,  be  very  much 
improved.  Indeed  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  long  as  pho- 
tography is  on  its  present  basis,  and  plates  of  the  ordinary  description 
are  employed,  negatives  that  will  give  prints  with  true  values  and  relative 
degrees  of  luminosity  from  all  the  objects  included,  cannot  be  produced 
by  exposure  and  development  alone. 

CopTriKbted.  iBiiq.  by  The  OuUne  Co.,  Umiled.    All  riKhtB  reacrved. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  and  much  of  it  truthfully  said, 
about  the  latitude  in  exposure  and  development,  there  is  a  normal 
exposure  for  each  particular  subject  that  will  f^ve  by  ordinary  develop- 
ment the  most  truthful  topographical  representation  of  it,  and  by  length- 
ening or  shortening  that  the  photographer  may  give  to  his  representation 
such  softness  or  broadness  as  he  desires. 

But  in  giving  a  slight  under  exposure,  with  a  view  to  secure  breadth, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  get  more  than  is  desirable;  sky,  water,  and  even  the 
highway,  may  become  opaque  before  all  desirable  detail  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  he  who  sticks  to  photography  pure  and  simple  must  be  con- 
tent with  prints  of  the  soot  and  whitewash  variety. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  man  who  sees  in  the  negative  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  considers  all  methods  justifiable  that  tend  to  its  improvement. 

With  Farmer's  solution,  as  strong  as  it  can  be  used  without  staining 
the  film,  or  ammonium  persulphate  and  a  tuft  of  cotton,  he  rubs  down  the 
sky  till  it  will  print  in  something  like  correct  tone  and  perhaps  uncovers 
some  clouds  that  appeared  in  the  early  stage  only  to  be  buried  by  con- 
tinued development.  The  all  too  white  water  he  treats  in  the  same  way, 
perchance  making  shadows  if  he  knows  just  where  they  ought  to  be. 
Ix)cal  reduction  is  a  power  the  simplicity  of  which  is  only  equalled  by  its 
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value,  and  both  are  such  that  no  photographer  of  average  ability,  and 
anything  like  average  taste,  will,  after  giving  it  a  few  trials,  ever  again 
think  a  negative  that  has  not  been  so  treated  worth  printing  from. 

Nor  is  local  intensification  less  valuable  than  local  reduction.  While 
it  is  tnie  that  desirable  detail  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  secured  through 
exposnre,  it  is  no  less  true  that  often  subjects  are  of  a  nature  to  render 
a  compromise  necessary,  and  after  photography  lias  done  all  that  it  can, 
foregrounds  may  need  lighting  up,  shadows  require  to  get  transparency, 
and  distance  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  graying. 

All  this  may  be  done  by  the  ordinary  methods ;  mercury,  followed  by 
a  blackening  solution,  or  better  still  by  either  of  the  single  solution  in- 
tensifiers,  such  as  the  recently  introduced  Agfa;  but  quite  as  well  and  on 
the  whole  easier,  mechanically. 

Some  of  the  earlier  published  photographs,  with  the  well  known 
"J.  V."  in  their  corners,  marvelous  examples  of  technical  excellence  in  the 
days  of  wet  collodion,  after  being  varnished  were  laid  face  down  on  a  soft 
pad,  and  with  another  plate  and  fine  emery  and  water,  the  backs  finely 
ground.     On  this  ground  surface  lead,  both  by  pencil  and  stump,  was 
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freely  applied  wherever  needed,  even  to  the  extent  of  working  in  suitable 
cloud  formations,  with  results  that  were  charming,  and  that  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  one  of  the  largest  publishing  trades  in  the  world. 

An  equally  satisfactory  and  less  troublesome  way  is  to  cover  the  back 
of  the  negative  with  papier  nimeraL  It  should  be  cut  so  as  to  be  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  negative  all  the  way  round,  damped, 
the  edges  coated  with  a  very  adhesive  paste,  and  turned  over  on  the  face, 
after  which  it  will  dry  tight  as  a  drum.  This  will  take  lead  or  color 
readily,  and  after  a  little  practice,  even  those  who  are  the  least  apt  will  be 
surprised  at  the  ease  with  which  they  can  effect  vast  improvements. 

Unequally  lighted  subjects  may  have  their  lights  adjusted  so  as  to  aid 
in  producing  the  desired  impression ;  shadows  may  be  strengthened, 
lighted  up,  or  even  introduced ;  a  too  flat  negative  given  contrast,  or  vice 
versa. 

It  is  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment on  the  negative  by  these  and  other  methods  are  limited  only  by  the 
limitations  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  and,  as  I  have  said 
before,  those  who  have  never  tried  it  will  be  surprised  by  the  ease  with 
which  very  great  improvements  may  be  made. 


Concerning  our  Portfolio. 

M  OTWITHSTAXDING  the  many  letters  of  commendation,  and  the 
numerous  expressions  of  benefits  received  from  **Our  Portfolio," 
we  are,  month  by  month,  becoming  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  labor  incident  to  it,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it,  are  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  good  really  done. 

While  our  main  object  is  to  lead  to  the  making  of  pictures  rather  than 
mere  photographs,  good  photography  must  precede  picture  making.  But 
far  too  little  can  be  done  for  either,  as  about  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  prints 
that  now  come  for  criticism  are  the  results  of  thoughtless  snap-shotting 
at  subjects  and  under  conditions  beyond  the  limits  of  hand  camera 
possibilities. 

For  some  time  an  average  of  thirty  prints,  occupying  about  five  pages, 
have  been  noticed  each  month,  75  per  cent,  of  which  were  so  palpably 
worthless  that  they  should  not  have  been  sent. 

It  is  true  that  work  of  a  high  order  may  be  done  with  a  suitable  hand 
camera ;  but  only  by  the  experienced  photographer  who  knows  its  limita- 
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tions,  a  knowledge  that  can  only  be  gained  by  much  practice  with  time 
exposures  on  the  stand,  and  never  by  those  whose  only  acquaintance  with 
photography  has  been  made  with  that  instrument. 

We  grudge  neither  the  time  nor  the  space,  but  would  rather  give  both 
to  prints  worthy  of  notice  than  waste  them  on  purposeless  under  exposed 
rubbish.  The  effectual  remedy  would  be  to  refuse  altogether  to  notice 
hand  camera  work,  but  as  that  might  exclude  some  that  both  author  and 
critic  would  be  the  better  for  seeing  we  shall  adopt  a  milder  course,  that 
will  reach  nearly  the  same  goal. 

Until  further  notice  we  shall  continue  to  notice  all  that  come— only 
one  print  from  any  one  subscriber  in  one  month,  but  to  give  time  and  space 
to  those  that  show  artistic  effort  or  purpose,  and  the  criticism  of  which 
shall  benefit  their  authors ;  for  all  such  as  bear  no  such  evidence,  or  are 
simply  black  and  white  from  under  exposure — and  that  will  include  99  per 
cent,  of  modern  snap-shot  work — the  number  of  print  and  name  of  author 
will  be  followed  only  by  the  letters  W.  P.,  for  want  of  purpose,  or  thought- 
less snap,  and  U.  E.  for  under  exposed. 

We  claim  no  particular  merit  for  our  criticism.  It  is  at  best,  only  the 
opinion  of  one  man,  influenced  by  his  own  particular  taste,  and  of  no 
more  authority  than  that  of  tens  of  thousands  of  others  who  may  in  some 
degree  differ  from  him.  But  to  those  of  our  readers  who  think  they  may 
be  benefited  by  it  we  say :  Send  on  your  prints,  but  only  those  that  are  in 
your  opinion  your  very  best. 

Don't  send  such  as  are,  from  under  exposure  or  other  cause,  simply 
white  and  black,  water  and  skies  white  paper,  and  everything  on  which 
direct  light  has  not  fallen  equally  black.  Such  faults  are  as  evident  to  you 
as  to  us,  and  regarding  all  such  we  would  say  here,  once  for  all,  expose  for 
the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  photograph  that  has 
not  been  the  object  of  thoughtful  care  in  its  selection,  lighting,  exposure, 
development,  and  printing,  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  either  thought  or  care 
in  its  finished  state. 


A  Print  Exhibition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers,  will  be  held  in  the  society's  meeting  room  in  the 
Jefferson  Building,  Brooklyn,  on  October  3.  The  exhibition  is  intended 
to  ''commemorate  the  first  year  of  the  society's  founding,"  and  readers  of 
The  American  Amateur  Photographer  resident  in  Greater  New  York 
and  its  surroundings  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


$L?    F    i.j. 


"SCRUB   DAY." 
ANDREW  EUERINE,  JR. 
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By  L«e  UoorehouK. 


The  Convention  of  the  "P.  A.  of  A." 

THE  Nineteenth  Annua!  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
*  tion  of  America  was  held  for  the  fourth  time  at  Celoron,  on  Lalte 
Chautauqua,  from  July  18  to  22,  and  ahhough  the  attendance  was  not  so 
large  as  on  some  previous  ocasions,  the  enthusiasm,  social  intercourse,  en- 
tertainment, and  actual  practical  work  were  far  ahead  of  anything  hitherto 
recorded. 

Pleasure  was  amply  provided  for  by  excursions  on  the  beautiful  lake,  a 
regulation  "clambake,"  which,  curiously  enough,  included  blue  fish,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  crabs,  lobsters,  green  com  and  watermelons,  in 
addition  to  hard  and  soft  shell  clams;  a  theatre  party,  and  a  grand  ball: 
while  for  profit  there  were  the  daily  demonstrations  in  the  "School  of 
Photography,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Aristotype  Company, 
lectures  and  criticisms  by  Professors  Taft  and  Griffith,  addresses  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  craft  by  Messrs.  Pirie  MacDonald,  C.  M.  Haynes, 
G.  G.  Rockwood,  A.  L.  Bowerson,  J.  H.  Schneider  and  H.  Lancaster,  and 
the  educational  influence  of  what  may  be  called  the  trade  exhibits,  and  the 
competitive  work  of  the  members.  Those,  on  the  whole,  while  still  largely 
in  the  style  of  what  is  now  known  as  "the  usual  thing,"  are  decidedly  in 
advance  of  previous  exhibitions,  both  in  the  absence  of  eccentricities,  often 
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not  far  removed  from  vulgarities,  and  in  the  presence  of  much  evident 
effort  after  artistic  excellence. 

In  reference  to  this  desirable  phase  of  the  exhibits  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing regret  that  the  president,  Mr.  F.  W.  Guerin,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, seems  to  throw  cold  water  on  it.  Refering  to  the,  as  yet,  far  too 
limited  departure  from  stereotyped  professional  reproduction  of  fact,  he 
says:  "It  is  questionable  to  me  if  some  of  our  prominent  and  esteemed 
members  have  progressed  or  taken  a  step  backward.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
our  art  is  that  of  reproduction ;  to  reproduce  artistically,  but  to  reproduce. 
If  we  overlook  chemical  effect,  which  is  the  one  feature  which  individual- 
izes our  profession,  it  is  my  judgment  that  all  of  the  art  principles  of  this 
age,  and  of  the  old  masters,  will  not  save  us  from  degenerating  into  cheap 
imitators  of  another  profession,  to  the  abandonment  of  our  own,  which 
should  be  equal  in  dignity  and  merit  to  any  upon  this  earth." 

■  Mr.  Guerin  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  West,  but  his 
leading  in  this  instance,  especially  when  contrasted  with  what  is  reported 
on  another  page  as  having  been  said  about  the  same  time,  on  the  same 
subject,  by  the  president  of  the  British  Convention,  will,  we  think,  be 
found  to  be  in  the  wrong  direction.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about 
his  position  he  adds,  a  little  further  on :  "To  make  myself  thoroughly  plain, 
I  will  state  two  examples  of  photographic  reproduction  which  we  will  as- 
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sume  are  competitors  in  the  same  class,  and  I  will  then  give  you  my  idea 
of  their  respective  ratings. 

"My  first  example  is  a  subject  posed  utterly  regardless  of  art  principles, 
the  background  and  accessories  mconsistent,  but  fine  in  definition,  ex- 
quisite in  detail,  a  reproduction  of  flesh  and  draperies  in  beautiful  tone 
gradations,  transparent  shadows,  and,  in  fact,  masterful  in  chemical  effect, 
but  deficient  in  art  principles  as  regards  composition. 

*'My  second  example  is  the  reverse  of  the  first,  a  subject  beautifully 
posed,  composition  fine,  and  faultless,  in  art  principles,  but  lacking  in  de- 
tail, blocked  shadows,  void  of  gradations,  or,  in  fact,  lacking  in  chemical 
photographic  effect. 

"As  between  these  two  examples,  I  should  rate  the  first  the  higher,  and 
should  consider  it  so  entitled  for  the  reason  that  in  chemical  effect  lies  the 
science,  skill  and  art  of  our  profession,  and  the  composition,  while  an  escn- 
tial  and  valuable  adjunct,  is  secondary  to  it." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  who  consider  "chemical  effect**  and  fine 
definition  in  a  photograph  of  more  importance  than  art  principles  and 
suitable  accessories  are  characterized  as  tradesmen  and  laughed  at  when 
they  claim  to  be  artists  ? 

With  Mr.  C.  M.  Hayes  also  we  have  a  little  fault  to  find.  In  an  other- 
wise fairly  interesting  address  he  said:  "During  a  recent  visit  to 
Washington  and  the  Congressional  Library,  that  grand  monument 
to  the  heroes  of  art  and  literature,  I  saw  the  names  of  most 
of  the  famous  authors,  historians,  novelists,  poets,  and  men  from 
,every  field  of  the  art  world ;  but  nowhere  in  the  great  building  was  the 
name  of  Daguerre,  the  man  who  made  this  convention  possible,  the  one 
to  w-hom  we  must  all  look  back  for  inspiration  for  the  future.  We  should 
insist  on  having  his  name  in  the  Congressional  Library."  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  Mr.  Hayes  has  not  read  history  aright.  There  are  grave  doubts 
^as  to  whether  Daguerre  was  the  inventor  of  the  process  that  bears  his 
name ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  photography 
of  to-day  and  the  photography  of  Duguerre  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  or  that  Daguerre  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  convention 
possibilities  as  he  had  with  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  or  the 
discovery  of  electricity.  Not  only  did  Talbot  precede  Daguerre,  but  the 
Daguerreotype  has  long  been  a  lost  art,  or  remembered  only  as  among 
the  things  that  were,  while  the  photography  of  to-day  is  practically  only 
a  modification  of  the  Talbotype,  so  that  if  any  one  man  is  to  be  honored 
as  the  father  of  photography  and  the  maker  of  convention  possibilities, 
that  man  is  Talbot. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  America  blundered  when  it  erected 
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a  monument  to  Daguerre.  Let  us  hope  that  the  recently  appointed  com- 
mittee will  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rockwood,  and  look  into  history 
sufficiently  to  prevent  a  second  blunder.  In  the  meantime,  there  stands 
in  the  minute  book  of  the  association  the  following  resolution: 

''Resolved,  That  the  science  of  photography  should  be  represented  in 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  by  a  tablet,  or  a  bust  of 
Daguerre;  or  in  some  fitting  manner  agreeable  to  the  directors  of  that 
institution,"  about  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  will  be  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

As  usual,  the  selection  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  elicited 
considerable  discussion,  and  ultimately  Celoron,  Put-in-Bay,  Cincinnati 
and  Milwaukee  were  put  to  the  vote,  the  latter  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  whole.  The  1900  convention  will  therefore  meet  in  the  '*Cream''  City, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  well-known  and  generally  popular  S.  L. 
Stein,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 

One  of  the  most  attractive,  if  not  the  most  attractive  exhibits  was  the 
exhibit  of  the  Xepera  Chemical  Company.  On*  entering  the  building,  the 
first  thing  that  attracted  one's  attention  was  the  beautiful  display  of  prints 
made  upon  Velox  paper,  artistically  framed,  and  hung  against  a  tastefully 
decorated  background  of  green  velour.  Some  of  the  pictures  exhibited 
included  the  work  of  many  notable  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers, who  have  adopted  this  method  of  printing  in  preference  to  any 
other. 

The  Nepera  Chemical  Company  have  this  year  introduced  three 
novelties.  One  is  a  machine,  by  means  of  which  a  large  number  of  Velox 
prints  can  be  made  in  a  few  hours.  The  machine  consists  of  a  small  box 
about  two  feet  long  by  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  deep,  and  contains  a  roll  of 
sensitized  paper  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  long.  The  negative  is 
placed  in  the  lid  of  the  box  and  the  sensitized  paper  passes  along  beneath  it. 
Once  a  correct  exposure  is  obtained  only  two  motions  are  necessar}*^  for 
each  picture.  A  lever  is  drawn  up  which  exposes  the  paper  beneath  the 
negative,  and  also  registers  itself  on  a  small  cyclometer.  Another  handle  is 
turned,  which  causes  to  pass  beneath  the  negative  the  strip  of  sensitized 
paper.  With  these  two  simple  movements  it  is  possible  for  the  operator  to 
turn  out  five  or  six  thousand  prints  in  a  single  day.  As  the  ex|X)sure  is  in 
every  case  exactly  the  same,  it  is  natural  that  one  print  is  exactly  like  the 
other.  The  company  exhibited  the  machine  at  work,  and  it  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  They  also  exhibited  some  long  strips  of  photo- 
graphs made  by  this  machine,  and  the  remarkable  evenness  was  at  once 
apparent.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  absolutely  no  waste  at  all. 

Another  novelty  was  the  double  weight  special   rough  paper.    The 
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thickness  of  this  paper  is  so  great  that  the  prints  can  be  handled  without 
fear  of  being  torn  or  multilated,  and  naturally  require  no  mounting. 

The  third  novelty  referred  to  was  a  sensitized  postal  card.  This  is  a 
postal  card  printed  on  one  side  with  the  usual  lettering  required  by  Act  of 
Congress,  and  including  a  place  for  a  one  cent  stamp.  The  other  side  was 
prepared  with  a  Velox  emulsion.  The  company  exhibited  two  frames  con- 
taining a  collection  of  these  printed  postal  cards,  including  some  very 
choice  little  bits,  taken  from  parts  of  negatives.  Indeed,  by  skilful  vig- 
netting, it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  choice  little  bit  from  almost  any  negative 
in  the  possession  of  the  amateur  or  professional  photographer. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  nineteenth  convention  has  been  in  every  sense, 
and  in  all  its  phases,  a  very  decided  success,  and  we  can  only  say  that  if 
the  fraternity,  as  a  whole,  could  really  realize  how  much  both  of  pleasure 
and  profit  is  to  be  gained  by  attendance,  not  three  small  figures,  but  at 
least  four  large  ones,  would  be  required  to  record  the  numbers  present  at 
all  future  conventions. 


The  British  Convention. 

BY    A    CAMERAMAN. 

T^HE  fourteenth  annual  photographic  convention  of  the  United  King- 
*  dom  was  held  in  Gloucester  from  July  10  to  15,  and  was,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  a  very  decided  success.  Several  members  were  in  the  ancient 
city  as  early  as  Saturday,  more  arrived  on  Sunday,  and  by  Monday  after- 
noon it  was  evident  that  the  attendance  would  be  fully  up  to  the  average. 

The  proceedings  opened  on  Monday  evening  by  a  reception  in  the 
Guildhall,  given  by  the  civic  authorities,  headed  by  the  mayor,  in  full 
official  costume,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the  convention  was  shown  by 
the  large  and  briliant  gathering  of  the  citizens,  which  made  the  Gloucester 
meeting  the  most  brilliant  of  its  predecessors.  Music  and  refreshments 
gave  a  tone  to  the  reception,  at  the  completion  of  which  the  whole  as- 
sembly proceeded  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  mayor,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
words,  welcomed  the  members  to  the  interesting  city,  for  which  he  was 
cordially  thanked  by  Mr.  Bothamley. 

Mr.  Bothamley  then  declared  the  convention  opened,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  decorated  Mr.  Crooke.  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  emblem  of  office.    Mr.  Crooke  is  recognized  all  over  Great 
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Britain  as  at  the  very  top  of  the  photographic  professional  tree,  and  al- 
though he  is  more  of  a  worker  than  a  talker,  his  inaugural  address  con- 
tained much  that  was  well  worth  remembering. 

He  began  by  congratulating  the  conventioners  generally  on  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  made  in  the  fourteen  vears  of  their  existence  as  such, 
their  numbers  having  increased  from  forty-six  to  almost  as  many  as  would 
be  indicated  by  the  addition  of  a  cypher  to>those  figures,  touched  on  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  copyright  law,  and  thought  that  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  from  the  far  too  common  thoughtless,  or  perhaps 
worse,  snap-shotter,  was  much  more  necessary. 

In  speaking  of  industrial  photography  he  congratulated  makers  and 
manufacturers  on  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  had  brought  their 
products,  rendering  waste  through  faults  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  spoke 
highly  of  Cadett  and  Neall's  "spectrum  plate,''  which,  w^hen  used  with 
their  color  screen,  was  a  revelation  in  landscape  photography.  Of  print- 
ing papers,  he  said  platinimi  was  still,  and  probably  long  would  be,  largely 
in  the  lead  for  the  highest  class  of  work,  but  that  Deko  and  Velox  were  of 
great  value  and  largely  used.  The  following,  extracted  from  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  rest  of  his  address 
than  anything  I  could  write.    Speaking  of  pictorial  photography,  he  said : 

But,  with  all  the  facilities  at  our  disposal,  have  we  been  utilizing  them 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  art  side  of  photography,  or  "pictorial  photog- 
raphy," as  it  is  now  called  ?  On  looking  round  our  leading  exhibitions,  it 
is  quite  apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  observer  that  the  title  "pictorial"  ap- 
plies more  frequently  to  landscapes  than  to  portraits. 

A  vast  army  of  intelligent  and  artistic  workers  has  brought  its  skill  to 
bear  upon  the  production  of  pictorial  landscapes,  and,  being  unfettered  by 
the  tastes  or  fancies  of  others,  the  results  of  its  labors  that  adorn  our  ex- 
hibitions are  worthy  in  every  sense  of  being  styled  "works  of  art." 

Of  portraiture  I  cannot  speak  so  encouragingly ;  for  the  past  few  years 
it  has  almost  been  threatened  with  extinction  from  our  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions. If  we  go  back  to  the  shows  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighties,  we  find 
the  commercial  portrait  occupying  the  lion's  share  of  space ;  but  gradually 
matters  have  changed,  and  now  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  is  inclined 
to  think  the  commercial,  or  technically  perfect,  portrait  should  receive 
more  consideration  at  its  hands  than  of  late  vears.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
type  of  portrait  needs  such  kindly  consideration.  The  producers  of  it 
have  enjoyed  the  biggest  share  of  public  patronage,  and  had  a  good  laugh 
up  their  sleeves  at  the  expense  of  those  struggling  with  pictorial  work, 
while  they  have  amassed  great  fortunes.  I  am  of  the  belief  that  a  change 
is  approaching  which  will  render  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  society  un- 
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necessary.  The  spread  of  photographic  knowledge  tinged  with  artistic 
taste  is  such  that  only  the  work  in  which  is  embodied  artistic  treatment, 
combining  the  individuality  of  the  subjects  with  the  mode  of  expression 
peculiar  to  the  author,  will  ever  make  our  exhibitions  interesting  and 
educational. 

As  one  interested  in  pictorial  photography,  I  feel  my  mission  here 
would  be  unfulfilled  did  I  not  refer  more  particularly  to  this  branch. 
Modern  photography  requires  to  be  executed  on  entirely  different  lines  to 
those  of  former  days,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many,  through  inability 
or  carelessness,  keep  on  in  the  old  groove,  ignoring  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge and  enlightened  judgment  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  results  of 
their  labors,  and  finding  consequently  a  decrease  in  number  of  commis- 
sions and  difficulty  in  getting  the  fees  they  demand.  With  reference  to 
one  cause  of  failure,  is  it  not  due  to  the  striving  after  effect,  the  inborn 
anxiety  to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  which  results  often  in  making 
nothing  out  of  what  might  have  been  something,  for  we  must  remember 
that  our  art  has  its  limits,  which  once  passed,  reveal  its  weakness?  Let 
us  rather  endeavor  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  simplicity,  repose,  and  dignity, 
depending  little  on  those  gorgeous  accessories  deemed  indispensable  by 
some. 

I  now  address  myself  more  directly  to  those  who  have,  as  it  were,  been 
standing  by  for  years,  looking  on  at  the  ordinary  game  played  by  the  larg- 
est establishments  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  to-night  to  instill  into  the  hearts 
of  these  patient  bystanders  (who  have  been  striving  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired advent)  a  lively  belief  in  the  assured  future  of  pictorial  portraiture. 
The  germ  of  pictorial  photography  has  not  been  dead  all  these  years,  but 
we  must  confess  that  it  has  been  barely  kept  alive ;  the  root,  however,  is 
still  with  us,  and,  granted  a  little  nurture  from  a  generous  public,  will 
spring  forth  into  glorious  life.  There  is  a  marked  appreciation  of  high- 
class  pictorial  portraiture,  and  the  men  who  can  produce  it  w-ill  be  sought 
after.  The  individual  specialist  himself  must  have  so  many  qualifications 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  all  combined  in  one  individual,  one  being 
more  successful  with  the  gentler,  another  with  the  sterner  sex,  and  yet 
another  with  children  ;  in  fact,  a  distinct  aptitude  for  one  of  the  three  man- 
ifests itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  portraiture  should  be  a  separate  branch 
and  the  men  who  practise  it  artists ;  then  the  status  of  the  photographer 
will  rise,  and  the  work  that  is  devoid  of  artistic  merit  must  in  due  course 
be  assigned  to  the  mechanical  section  at  our  exhibitions. 

Might  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  those  present  who  are  not  interested  in 
this  particular,  while  I  presume  to  suggest  what  I  consider  the  most  suit- 
able method  of  handling  our  environments  at  this  turn  of  the  tide  ?    As  a 
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man  is  judged  by  the  company  he  keeps,  so  may  he  also  be  judged  by  his 
suroundings.  This  impression  starts  at  the  very  entrance  door ;  if  this  is 
vulgar,  you  may  look  in  vain  for  refinement  within.  If  specimens  of  work 
be  exhibited  here,  let  quality,  not  quantity,  be  the  motto,  and  this  feeling 
should  govern  the  whole  establishment. 

The  present-day  tendency  is  towards  too  much  display,  giving  a  com- 
mercial aspect  which  is  not  at  all  desirable  or  necessary ;  we  want  to  see 
more  of  the  aesthetic  element  asserting  itself.  My  ideal  photographer's 
"shop"  is  a  private  house  with  closed  door.  This,  you  argue,  precludes 
our  being  heard  of ;  but  are  we  not  privileged  to  affix  our  name  to  each 
individual  effort?  Not  like  my  tailor  who  made  this  exquisitely  fitting  suit, 
and  who  is  debarred  from  printing  his  name  on  the  tails.  You  have  your 
advertisement  free  of  charge,  and,  there  being  always  some  congenial  souls 
on  the  outlook  for  artistic  work,  they  will  find  their  way  to  your  bell 
handle. 

Here  let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  opticians  who  have  been  at  work  so 
long  calculating  optically  perfect  lenses  for  the  profession.  One  welcome 
addition  for  portratists  would  be  a  lens  for  studio  work  that  would  in  some 
respects  resemble  the  Bergheim  in  diffusion  of  focus  (too  much  diffusion 
would  be  undesirable),  but  having  sufficient  depth  to  enable  focusing  to  be 
done  roughly,  say,  by  measurement,  in  the  studio,  similar  to  that  practised 
in  outdoor  snap-shotting.  This  would  rectify  the  absurd  method  of  mak- 
ing a  focusing  stock  of  your  model.  To  talk  of  diffusion  of  focus  is  tanta- 
mount to  waving  the  proverbial  red  rag.  However,  as  a  middleman,  it  is 
not  inconsistent  for  me  to  wave  it,  as  it  might  be  on  the  part  of  some  of  my 
extremist  brethren. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  president's  address  the  room  was  darkened, 
and  with  Messrs.  R.  R.  Beard  and  E.  J.  Wall  at  the  lantern,  and  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward  as  lecturer,  a  delightful  exhibition  of  photography  in 
colors  was  given,  including  slides  by  the  methods  of  Ives,  Jolly,  Lipp- 
mann,  Lumiere,  etc.,  Mr.  Ward  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Child  Bayley, 
who  had  broken  one  of  his  legs  by  a  fall  from  a  bicycle  almost  at  the  door 
of  the  Guildhall. 

The  exhibition  of  photographs,  apparatus,  and  material,  is  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual^  and  includes  some  excellent  work  bv  the  Platinum  and 
Kodak  companies ;  fine  specimens  of  Velox ;  prints  from  negatives  on  San- 
dell  plates^  Secco  films,  etc.,  a  fine  display  of  work  by  local  photographers, 
and  almost  all  the  more  recently  introduced  cameras  and  lenses  by  the  best 
makers. 

The  arrangements,  as  usual,  included  daily  excursions,  which  were 
well  attended,  and  at  which  the  stand  camera  was  more  in  evidence  than  at 
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several  of  the  recent  meetings ;  evening  reading  of  papers,  which  were  not 
so  well  attended;  the  usual  general  and  committee  meetings,  at  which 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  was  selected  for  the  1900  convention,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding,  of  the  British  Journal,  as  president;  and  the  usual  dinner  and 
group^  the  latter  photographed  by  Mr.  Pitcher. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Gloucester  convention  was  a  very  decided  suc- 
cess, and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present. 


The  American  Institute  Photographic  Salon. 

np  HE  Photographical  Section  of  the  American  Institute  will  hold  its  an- 
*  nual  exhibition  of  selected  photographs  in  the  new  gallery  of  the  In- 
stitute, 19  West  Forty-fourth  street,  New  York,  from  November  27  to 
December  18,  inclusive. 

The  Committee  of  Selection,  of  which  there  are  eight  members,  include 
such  well-known  amateurs  as  Rudolph  Eickemeyer  and  E.  Lee  Ferguson, 
and  they  will  accept  only  such  photographs  as  show  some  degree  of  ar- 
tistic feeling  and  give  evidence  of  motive  in  selection  and  treatment. 

Not  more  than  ten  photographs  may  be  submitted  by  one  exhibitor, 
and  they  must  be  separately  mounted  and  framed,  with  only  the  title  and 
name  of  author  on  the  front,  and  they  must  be  delivered,  carriage  paid, 
and  addressed  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Photographic  Section  American  In- 
stitute, not  later  than  November  14. 

There  will  be  no  entrance  fee,  and  no  awards  of  any  kind,  the  honor  of 
admission  to  the  Salon  being,  as  usual,  a  sufficient  distinction,  but  each 
exhibitor  whose  pictures  are  accepted  will  receive  a  finely  executed  cer- 
tificate. 

Entry  forms  and  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  Dr.  Bartlett,  at  the  above  address,  or  to  H.  Snowden  Ward,  6  Far- 
ringdon  avenue,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  for  the  honor  of  our  magazine,  and  as  an  en- 
couragement in  our  work,  we  hope  to  see  the  work  of  many  of  our  readers 
on  the  walls  of  the  Salon. 


The  besetting  sin  of  those  who  use  the  camera  as  a  plaything  is  under 
exposure,  and  that  of  those  who  aim  dt  picture  making,  the  employment 
of  lenses  of  too  short  focus. 
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The  Stereo-Chromoscope. 

BY    THEODORE    BROWN. 

THE  means  hitherto  devised  for  the  exhibition  of  stcroscopic  relief 
to  an  audience  have  been  clever  and  to  some  extent  practical,  but 
every  thoughtful  optician  will  admit  that  the  ideal  exhibition  has  yet  to  be 
realized.     It  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  he  who  first  solves  this  puzzle 

brings  to  himself  a  fortune  as  its 
reward.  Meanwhile,  however,  let 
us  be  content  to  know  that  many 
minds  are  working  along  this 
avenue,  and  it  may  be  that  a  secret 
student  h^s  nearly  reached  the  goal. 
Let  us  therefore  encourage  every 
slight  improvement  and  new  de- 
velopment pointing  in  that  direction. 
I  do  not  claim  that  the  following 
is  any  great  advance  in  this  branch 
of  optical  sciences,  but  as  it  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  the 
student  of  binocular  vision  I  will  give  a  brief  description  of  an  apparatus 
which  I  have  termed  the  "Stero-Chromoscope."  The  device  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  alternate  exhibition  of  two  dissimilar  images,  printed  in  the 
two  colored  tints  appealing  to  the 
green  and  the  red-sensitive  fibrils  of 

the  retina. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  plan  of  the  appa- 
ratus. Within  a  circular  box,  J,  a 
number  of  reflectors  are  fitted,  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  reflect  light,  and  to 
equally  illuminate  the  picture  to  be  ex- 
amined. The  two  dissimilar  images 
are  printed  as  already  specified,  and 
mounted  back  to  back  on  one  and  the 
same  card.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
groove  made  in  the  holder,  K  (see 
Figs.  I  and  2.)  This  holder  is  per- 
manently fixed  to  a  perpendicular 
spindle,  C,  which  is  caused  to  revolve 
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vertically  by  suitable  mechanical  means,  either  by  hand,  spring  or  elec- 
trical power. 
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Having  a  number  of  slides  prepared  in  the  manner  already  indicated, 
together  with  a  number  of  spectacles  fitted  with  colored  glasses  corre- 
sponding in  tint  to  this  picture,  a  very  interesting  exhibition  may  be  given 
to  a  number  of  persons,  each  being  able  to  view  one  and  the  same  picture' 
at  the  same  time. 

Referring  to  Fig.  3,  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  center  of  a  round 
table,  D,  around  which  the  spectators  sit,  viewing  from  all  sides  the 

^  stereo-chromograph  placed  in  the 

^X)  revolving  holder,  A.     The  effect 

^^'^  produced   is  that    of    a    model 

standing  out  in  bold  stereoscopic 
relief,  placed  on  an  apparently 
circular  stand.  One  of  the  great- 
est advantages  gained  by  the  use 
of  such  a  contrivance  is  that  any 
size  picture  may  be  used,  but  I 
should  suggest  cabinet  size  as  the 
most  suitable  for  drawing  room 
entertainments. 

Unlike  the  small  refracting 
stereoscope,  wherein  the  point  of 
vision  is  limited  to  an  area  of 
about  2}i  inches  by  3>4  inches, 
when  the  stereo-chromoscope  is 
employed  the  range  of  sight  is  practically  unlimited,  and  although  pictures 
measuring  a  foot  square  may  be  shown,  every  point  over  the  whole  area 

will  be  seen  in  stereoscopic  relief,  the  two  dissimilar  images  always  cor- 
rectly registering  the  various  images  at  their  respective  places,  corre- 
sponding to  the  dissimilar  images  of  one  object,  as  received  upon  the 
retina  of  the  human  eye. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  colored  screens  fitted  to  the  eye- 
glasses interposed  should  not  only  match  exactlv  the  different  tints  of  the 
two  images  constituting  the  stereoscopic  slide,  but  also  that  they  should 
correspond  as  regards  right  and  left — i.  e.,  if  the  picture  taken  from  the 
right-hand  point  of  view  has  been  printed  in  the  red  tint,  the  screen  before 
the  right  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  red.  And  if  the  picture  taken  from 
the  left-hand  point  of  view  has  been  printed  in  the  green  tint  the  screen 
before  the  left  eye  must  likewise  be  green,  and  znce  versa. 

Of  course  either  tint  may  be  presented  to  either  eye,  so  long  as  this 
rule  is  observed  throughout,  but  the  operator  who  has  decided  to  make  a 
number  of  slides  should  be  careful  to  stick  to  one.  color  either  for  the  right 
or  left-hand  image,  otherwise  he  must  anticipate  confusion  during  exhibi- 
tion. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  these  points,  as  herein  lies  the 
principle  of  the  whole  construction  of  the  stereo-chromoscope. — Optician. 
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The  Contribution  Box. 

PRINTING    IN    CLOUDS    ON    VELOX    PAPER. 

A  S  I  have  never  seen  directions  for  printing  in  clouds  on  Velox  paper, 
'*'  and  as  I  have  often  been  asked  how  I  do  it,  I  send  my  method  to  the 
Contribution  Box. 

I  print  from  the  cloud  negative,  first  covering  the  landscape  portion 
of  the  paper  with  cardboard,  which  is  kept  in  rapid  motion  over  a  space 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so,  to  prevent  a  hard  line  of  demarkation,  while 
the  frame  is  being  exposed  to  the  light.  The  landscape  is  printed  in  the 
same  way,  by  covering  the  sky  and  moving  the  card. 

C.    H.   WiLKINS. 

[The  skies  of  the  examples  sent  are  very  good,  and  without  indication 
of  having  been  printed  from  separate  negatives. — ^Eds.] 


PICTURES   WITH    "SPECTACLE   EYES/' 


Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  about  how  I  lengthened  the  focus  of  my 
lens  by  the  introduction  between  the  lenses  of  a  spectacle  eye,  and  now  I 
want  to  tell  of  my  success  in  picture  making  with  another  "eye." 

My  plates  are  5  by  7,  and  keeping  in  mind  your  recommendation  of 
a  lens  "twice  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate,"  I  got  from  the 
optician  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  one  of  14  inches,  a  concavo- 
convex,  sometimes,  I  think,  called  a  "periscopic,"  untrimmed  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  was  fitted  into  the  back  of  the  mount 
of  my  rectilinear,  the  front  and  back  lenses  being  removed,  and  in  case  of 
disturbance  from  the  roughly  chipped  edgpes,  a  narrow  line  of  black  var- 
nish was  painted  all  round.  By  measurement  the  f/i6  stop  of  the  recti- 
linear was  found  to  be  about  f/30  of  the  eye,  and  that  was  employed  in 
taking  the  picture  that  accompanies  this. 

My  first  and  indeed  only  difficulty  was  the  focusing.  I  knew  that  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  would  not  be  on  the  same  plane,  but  not  just  what 
the  distance  between  them  would  be,  nor  whether  the  latter  would  be 
nearer  or  further  from  the  plate.  A  few  experiments,  which  would  have 
been  fewer  if  I  had  known  more  of  optics,  however,  showed  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  by,  after  getting  a  good  visual  focus,  bringing  the 
plate  and  lens  nearer  together  to  the  extent  of  about  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch. 

With  that  arrangement  I  have  made  many  exposures  and  got  several, 
what  I  consider  very  fair  pictures,  one  of  the  best  of  which  I  enclose, 
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along  with  one  taken  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  point  with  the 
rectilinear  and  supplementary  lens,  as  described  in  my  last.  They  are 
pretty  much  alike,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  the  spectacle  eye  has  the 
advantage.  G.  R.  Struthers. 

[Our  correspondent  is  right ;  the  "eye"  print  is  very  decidedly  the 
better  of  the  two,  although  the  superiority  is  contributed  to,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  more  careful  development. 

The  chemical  and  visual  foci  of  some  of  the  earlier  photographic  lenses 
were  not  coincident,  and  we  remember  seeing  the  difficulty  got  over  by  the 
employment  of  a  kind  of  gauge,  consisting  of  two  laths  pivoted  together 
like  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  at  a  point  that  the  shorter  ends  were  separated 
just,  we  think,  1-32  of  the  distance  between  the  longer  ends.  In  practice, 
after  focusing,  the  longer  ends  were  adjusted  to  the  distance  between  lens 
and  plate,  and  the  camera  back  turned  in  to  the  extent  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  shorter  ends. — Eds.] 


Adurol. 

A    NEW    PHOTOGRAPHIC    DEVELOPER. 
{CommunictUed ) 

I  jNDER  the  name  of  "Adurol"  the  firms  of  J.  Hauff  &  Co.,  G.m.b.,  H. 
^^  &  E.  Schering,  Berlin,  have  introduced  a  new  developing  agent 
which,  in  spite  of  the  many  developers  that  have  been  discovered  and  in- 
troduced during  the  present  year,  wil  create  considerable  interest  even  in 
the  most  conservative  circles. 

Adurol  does  not  knock  at  our  door  as  a  total  stranger,  whom  we  hesi- 
tate to  admit  before  we  have  carefully  studied  him  and  examined  his 
claims  on  our  time  and  attention.  On  the  contrary,  Adurol  comes  as  a 
good  old  friend  whose  shortcomings  in  the  past  we  have  been  acquainted 
with  for  yeacs,  but  who,  transformed  by  his  new  attire,  gives  us  promises 
of  improved  services  and  sturdy  friendship. 

Adurol  is  the  chlorine  or  bromine  substitution  product  of  the  long  and 
favorably  known  developer  hydroquinon.  Its  highly  remarkable  active 
developing  properties  (which  neither  past  practice  nor  theory  could  fore- 
shadow) were  simultaneously  discovered  by  the  above  named  firms,  who 
subsequently  decided  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  sale  of  Adurol,  obtaining 
patents  in  all  important  countries,  and  furnishing  the  new  developer 
through  their  regular  authorized  agents. 

As  regards  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Adurol,  we  may  say  for  short  that 
all  of  the  advantages  of  hydroquinon  are  not  only  preserved,  but  in  a 
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marked  degree  increased,  while  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter  are  entirely 
overcome. 

The  drawbacks  of  hydi*oquinon  are  well  known;  they  are,  first,  the 
necessity  of  using  an  excessive  amount  of  alkali  (usually  carbonate 
of  potash)  in  order  to  obtain  its  maximum  developing  energy; 
secondly,  the  time  required,  especially  in  cold  weather,  for  the  photo- 
graphic image  to  appear  completely,  and  finally,  the  great  sensitiveness  of 
hydroquinon  to  changes  of  temperature,  the  surprising  diminition  of  its 
developing  power  in  cold  weather  being  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  use  it  in  winter  without  the  addition  of  metol.  Experience  shows  that 
hydroquinon  at  low  temperature  fails  to  bring  out  detail  and  produces 
contrast  and  harsh  negatives. 

Now  in  considering  Adurol  we  do  not  find  these  drawbacks.  Very 
little  alkali  is  required,  carbonate  of  soda  can  be  used  in  place  of  potash ; 
the  picture  appears  quickly,  development  proceeds  rapidly,  and  it  is  re- 
markable and  gratifying  that  the  temperature  in  no  manner  influences  the 
development.  In  addition,  Audrol  has  vastly  greater  developing  power  and 
produces  greater  density  than  hydroquinon.  Adurol  should  not  be  classi- 
fied with  rapid  developers  in  view  of  the  above  statement,  as  it  does  not 
rightfully  belong  to  that  class.  The  correctly  timed  image  appears  in 
about  twenty  seconds,  builds  up  gradually,  and  is  complete  as  to  detail  and 
intensity  in  about  four  minutes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  progress  of  de- 
velopment is  normal  and  gradual.  The  details  having  come  out  quickly, 
the  intensity  is  not  restricted  to  the  high  lights,  but  as  development  pro- 
ceeds gradually  the  middle  lights  and  all  details  receive  their  full  share,  so 
as  to  produce  a  harmonious  negative  of  medium  softness. 

It  follows  that  Adurol  will  permit  shorter  exposures  than  hydro- 
quinon, and  will  be  preferred  to  the  latter  for  all  studio  and  instantaneous 
work,  and  even  where  hydroquinon  would  ordinarily  be  chosen  for  the 
production  of  hard,  contrasty  negatives,  Audrol  by  simple  addition  of  bro- 
mide or  use  of  old  solution  will  give  fully  equal  results. 

Bromide  of  potash  is  an  excellent  restrainer  for  Adurol,  but  larger 
quantities  are  required  than  with  hydroquinon.  This  is  an  advantage, 
since  Adurol,  being  less  sensitive  to  bromide,  retains  its  power  of  develop- 
ment longer  and  can  be  used  for  a  larger  number  of  negatives  than  hy- 
droquinon. This  property  of  Adurol  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  and  will 
not  escape  the  attention  of  anyone  experimenting  with  it. 

The  keeping  qualities  of  Audrol  are  equally  surprising,  both  in  com- 
bined or  in  separate  solutions.  Thus  a  solution  of  Audrol  prepared  June 
17,  1898,  is  at  this  writing,  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole  year,  perfectly  clear 
and  as  energetic  as  ever. 
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Adurol,  as  discovered  by  Hauff,  is  the  chlorine  substitution  product; 
as  discovered  by  Schering,  the  bromine  substitution  product  of  hydro- 
quinon,  and  they  have  been  found  practically  identical  in  their  action. 

The  chlorine  substitution  product  is  a  white  granular  crystalline  pow- 
der, more  easily  soluble  in  water  than  hydroquinon  and  should  be  used  as 
follows: 

I.      ADUROL-POTASH. 

C  Adurol 25  parts 

A      <  Sodium  sulphite 200  parts 

[  Water 1500  parts 

f  Carbonate  potash 100  parts 

B      <  Bromide  of  potash Sy^  parts 

[  Water 1000  parts 

adurol-soda. 

'  Adurol 25  parts 

A     '  Sulphite  soda  crystals .      200  parts 

^  Water 1 500  parts 

r  Carbonate  soda  crystals 350  parts 

B      «[  Bromide  potash 2 >^  parts 

[  Water 1000  parts 

The  bromide  is  necessary  only  with  very  rapid  plates  which  incline  to 

fog. 

For  studio  work,  3  ounces  "A,"  2  ounces  "B." 

For  landscape  and  snap  shots,  3  ounces  "A,"  2  ounces  "B,"  2  ounces 

water. 

ONE  SOLUTION  DEVEI.OPER. 

Adurol 25  parts 

Sulphite  soda  crystals 200  parts 

Carbonate  potash luo  parts 

Bromide  potash 2}4  parts 

Water 3  cx)  parts 

For  studio  work  i  ounce  developer,  5  ounces  water. 

For  landscape  and  snap  shots,  }^  ounce  developer  to  4  ounces  water. 

The  picture  will  appear  in  twenty  seconds,  and  development  is  com- 
pleted in  four  to  five  minutes.  For  very  much  under  exposed  plates  more 
water  may  be  added ;  for  over  exposed  plates  use  bromide  of  potassium ; 
for  greater  contrast  increase  the  amount  of  carbonate  potash.  For  bro- 
mide paper  take  2  parts  "A,"  2  parts  "B,"  5  parts  water,  or  of  one  solution 
developer  use  J/2  ounce  developer  to  8  ounces  water ;  no  bromide  is  neces- 
sary. 

[We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  putting  Adurol  to  the  test  of 
considerable  practical  use,  and  have  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  the  re- 
sults of  our  experience. — Eds.] 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower 

BY   WATCHMAN. 

VkF  M.  MILLER,  the  Standard  Dry  Plate  Co.'s  expert,  voices  the 
opinion  of  all  who  know  anything  worth  knowing  about  photog- 
raphy when  he  says :  "It  is  a  matter  of  regfret  to  all  manufacturers  that 
so  many  persons  rely  upon  ^snap  shot'  work  instead  of  time  exposures 
on  the  tripod.  Why  persons  should  risk  so  much  to  obtain  so  little,  is  a 
wonder  that  cannot  be  explained."  Surely  the  button  pressing  fraternity 
will  take  it  seriously  to  heart  when  even  the  plate  makers^  the  only  ones 
that  are  at  all  benefited  by  their  waste  of  material,  are  complaining  of  that 
waste. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  abuse  or  the  misuse  of  the  hand 
camera,  but  as  bad  as  some  of  us  are  on  this  side  we  have  not  got  quite  so 
low  as  at  least  one  man  on  the  other.  I  learn  from  the  British  Journal 
that  at  a  recent  lecture  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  original  diagrams  in  the  shape  of  lan- 
tern projections,  the  click  of  a  shutter  was  heard  from  some  place  in  the 
auditorium.  An  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  a  gentleman  (  ?)  had 
brought  a  hand  camera  by  which,  by  supporting  it  on  the  bench  before 
him  and  giving  time  exposures,  he  hoped  to  secure  copies  of  the  diagrams 
without  the  lecturer's  consent.  There  are  those  who  would  call  this 
"clever,"  but  there  are  others,  and  I  hope  very  many  of  them,  who  have 
another  name  for  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  outside  world  will  not  take  F.  W.  Guerin,  of 
St.  Louis,  president  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  as,  so 
far  as  photography  is  concerned,  in  any  sense  a  representative  man,  or 
that  the  professional  photographers  of  America  endorse  his  opinions  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  art  and  so-called  "chemical  effect"  in  photographic 
portraiture,  or  it  will  think  that  we  are  even  worse  than  we  are,  without 
hope  or  even  desire  for  improvement. 

In  his  address  at  the  late  Celoron  convention  he  is  reported  as  having 
said  that  "chemical  effect"  is  the  one  feature  that  individualizes  photog- 
raphy. With  it,  professional  photography  is  equal  in  dignity  and  merit  to 
any  profession  on  earth ;  while  without  it,  all  the  art  principles  of  this  age 
and  of  the  old  masters  cannot  save  it  from  degenerating  into  cheap  imita- 
tion of  another  profession.    By  "chemical  effect"  he  tells  us  he  means  fine 
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definition,  exquisite  detail,  representation  of  flesh  and  draperies  in  beau- 
tiful tone  gradation ;  photographic  technique  in  fact,  and  so  that  he  openly 
declares  that  all  else,  including  composition  and  all  that  the  artists  of  the 
ages  have  taught  us,  are  only  secondary! 

Sad  to  say,  the  president  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion. 
The  walls  of  the  exhibition  and  even  some  of  the  reproductions  in  some 
of  the  journals  show  that  he  has  some  followers ;  but  unless  I  knew  that 
they  were  getting  fewer  and  fewer  I  should  tremble  for  the  fate  of  pro- 
fessional photography. 


Portraiture  by  Acetylene. 

A  PAPER  on  the  above  subject  was  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
**  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some 
of  our  readers,  and  we  have  therefore  abstracted  the  same,  with  its  illus- 
trations. 

The  burners  used  are  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  distinctly  novel — or,  at  least,  we  should  say  they  are  so 
to  us.  They  consume  80  litres  of  acteylene  per  hour,  and  give  a  very  even 
light  of  120  Hefner  candle  power.  The  arrangement  of  the  studio  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  sitter  is  placed  in  front  of  the  background  g.  One 
side  of  the  sitter  is  lighted  by  seventeen  flames  in  two  places — a  with  ten 
lights,  and  b  with  seven  lights.  The  light  is  di  flensed  by  tracing  paper 
screens  c,  and  behind  the  lights  are  two  reflectors  of  white  paper,  d  and  / 
in  Fig.  3. 

In  the  ground  plan,  Fig.  4,  the  position  of  two  other  reflectors  is  also 
shown.  The  shadow  side  is  also  lightened  by  the  reflector  f.  Fig.  3,  and  by 
five  lights  c,  Fig.  3,  this  light  also  being  diffused  by  a  tracing  paper  screen, 
which  is  omitted  from  Fig.  3,  but  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

These  arrangements  may  be  altered,  of  course,  to  suit  individual  cases, 
but  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  use  the  same  arrangement  for  flash 
or  magnesium  light. 


We  hear  that  an  American  optical  firm  is  about  to  place  on  the  market 
a  lens  of  theanastigmat  type,  with  a  working  aperture  of  Z/^,  sixteen  times 
faster  than  those  in  most  of  the  hand  cameras  that  are  at  present  in  use, 
so  that  we  may  get  an  instrument  by  which  it  is  possible  to  get  true  values. 
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Some    Fundamental  Points  Concerning  Development. 

read    before    THf    BRITISH    CONVENTION    BY    C.    H.   BOTHAMLEY. 

f  N  a  preliminary  paper  on  "Development,"  read  before  the  convention 
*  last  year,  I  gave  an  abstract  of  the  position  of  the  question  at  that 
time,  and  in  particular  pointed  out  that  the  definition  of  a  perfect  negative 
given  by  Hurter  &  Driffield  could  not  be  accepted,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  experienced  photographers  are  aware  that  a  negative  that  gives  the 
best  possible  results  with  one  printing  process  does  not  necessarily  give 
the  best  possible  result  with  every  other  process ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  assumption  that  a  perfect  negative  must  in  its  different  parts  transmit 
quantities  of  light  reflected  from  those  portions  of  the  object  that  the 
particular  parts  represent  involves  a  further  assumption  that  the  effect  on 
the  printing  paper  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  light  acting. 
This  latter  assiimption  probably  holds  good,  within  certain  limits,  in  the 
case  of  enlarging  on  bromide  paper,  or  in  other  printing  processes  in 
which  the  action  of  light  causes  no  appreciable  change  in  color.  It  docs 
not,  however,  hold  good,  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  could  not  be  expected 
to  hold  good,  in  direct-printing  processes  where  the  action  of  the  light 
at  once  begins  to  alter  the  absorption  coefficient  and  other  properties  of 
the  sensitive  material. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  object  of  the,  unfortunately,  comparatively 
few  experiments  that  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  describe,  it  is  necessary 
to  recapitulate  a  little  ancient  photographic  history.  Until  the  pub- 
lication of  Hurter  &  Driffield's  first  paper,  photographers  generally  held 
the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  modify  the  general  character  of  a  negative, 
especially  the  gradations,  by  altering  the  mode  of  development  and  the 
composition  of  the  developer,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  to  compensate  for 
errors  in  exposure  and  more  particularly  for  over-exposure.  This  belief 
had  gradually  been  developed  as  a  result  of  the  observations  and  ex- 
perience of  a  large  number  of  photographers,  who  for  many  years  had 
made  experiments  and  recorded  their  results,  although  in  most  cases  they 
had  not,  it  is  true,  tried  to  express  their  results  in  very  definite  figures. 
Now,  I,  for  one,  must  confess  to  holding  somewhat  strongly  the  view 
that,  when  certain  general  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  as  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  the  practical  workers  in  any  branch  of  applied 
science  or  art,  any  contrary  conclusions  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  re- 
sults of  laboratory  experiments  should  be  examined  very  critically  before 
being  enunciated,  and  should  be  enunciated  with  considerable  reserve. 

In  their  first  paper  Hurter  &  Driffield  arrived  at  two  main  results  as 
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the  outcome  of  that  part  of  their  work  that  dealt  with  development.  The 
first  was  that  the  character  of  a  negative  is  determined  by  exposure,  and 
not  by  development,  and  that  the  ratios  of  the  densities  or  opacities  is 
not  affected  by  the  mode  of  development.  The  second  was  that  the  ratio 
of  the  opacities  remains  the  same  at  each  stage  of  development,  and  that 
the  only  control  that  the  photographer  is  able  to  exert  on  the  printing 
quality  of  a  negative  lies  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  development 
is  allowed  to  continue. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  convention  a  second  and  lengthy  paper, 
communicated  by  Hurter  &  Driffield  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
was  in  process  of  publication,  and  everyone  who  has  read  this  paper  will 
recognize  that  it  materially  changes  the  position  in  which  the  matter  wa»j 
left  by  their  first  paper. 

The  most  important  result  in  the  second  paper  is  that  Hurter  &  Drif- 
field, while  they  still  regard  exposure  and  not  development  as  the  main 
factor  in  determining  the  character  of  a  negative,  and  while  they  regard  the 
constancy  of  the  density  ratios  as  the  fundamental  point  in  quantitative 
photography,  nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  their  later  experiments,  ar-^ 
rive  at  the  conclusion  "that,  if  all  possible  variations  in  concentration 
and  in  composition  of  developing  solutions  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  density  ratios  of  the  visible  image  cannot  be  said  to  be  constant.'' 

They  describe  in  detail,  with  diagrams  and  numerical  results,  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  variations  in  the  proportions  of  pyro-gallol, 
sodium  carbonate,  and  potassium  bromid-e  respectively  in  the  ordinary 
pyro-soda  developer,  on  what  they  term  the  "inertia"  of  the  plate.  The 
practical  significance  of  saying  that  the  inertia  is  increased  is  that  the  re- 
sult is  the  same  as  if  the  plate  had  been  a  slower  one  or  had  received  lesj> 
exposure.  Conversely,  if  it  is  said  that  the  inertia  is  reduced,  the  meaning 
is  that  the  resulting  negative  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  plate 
had  been  a  quicker  one  or  had  received  more  exposure.  To  put  it  in  an- 
other way,  to  increase  the  apparent  inertia  of  the  plate  by  modifying  the 
developer  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  correcting  over-exposure,  while 
to  reduce  the  apparent  inertia  of  the  plate  in  the  same  sort  of  way  is  the 
same  thing  as  correcting  under-exposure. 

Now,  Hurter  &  Driffield  find  that,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
pyro-gallol,  the  sodium  carbonate  remaining  constant,  the  inertia  can  be 
increased  more  than  twice,  or,  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  more  than 
twice  the  proper  exposure  can  be  corrected  in  this  way.  The  effect 
of  increasing  the  pyro  is  higher  when  the  proportion  of  sodium  carbonate 
is  low  (25  parts  of  the  crystallized  carbonate  in  1,000)  than  when  it  is  high 
(100  parts  of  the  crystallized  carbonate  in  1,000  of  developer). 
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They  also  find  that,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  potassium  bromide 
up  to  8  parts  in  i,ooo  in  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  the  inertia  of  the 
plates  can  be  increased  as  much  as  thirteen  times,  or  in  the  pyro-soda 
developer  as  much  as  eleven  times;  or,  stating  it  practically,  that  more 
than  ten  times  the  proper  exposure  can  be  corrected  by  this  means 
alone. 

They  state,  it  is  true,  that  these  differences  disappear  if  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plate  is  allowed  to  reach  its  limit ;  that  is,  is  allowed  to  go 
on  until  the  whole  of  the  effect  of  light  has  been  developed  out,  and  are 
apparent  only  when  development  is  stopped  before  this  limit  is  reached. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  when  a  photographer  is  endeavoring  to 
correct  for  over-exposure,  his  object  is  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  light 
effect  from  being  developed,  and  to  stop  development  before  the  limit  is 
reached  is  therefore  exactly  what  he  is  aiming  at. 

Further,  Hurter  &  Driffield  find  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
sodium  carbonate  reduces  the  inertia  of  the  plate;  that  is,  corrects  for 
under-exposure,  but  the  effect  is  relatively  smaller  than  the  effect  in  the 
opposite  rlirection  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  pyro-gallol  or  potassium 
bromide.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  correcting  for  under-exposure  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  correcting  for  over-exposure. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Hurter  &  Driffield's  second  paper  may 
fairly  be  said  to  bring  us  back  to  where  we  were  before,  and  to  afford 
numerical  justification  for  the  older  beliefs  of  practical  photographers. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  regret  that  their  earlier  somewhat  sweep- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  absence  of  any  control  during  development  for 
errors  of  exposures  should  have  been  enunciated  at  all  until  their  investi- 
gations had  covered  a  wider  range  of  variations  in  the  composition  of 
the  developer.  Even  as  it  is,  their  second  paper  does  not  entirely  cover 
the  limits  within  which  a  photographer  has  power  to  make  variations, 
and  does,  in  fact,  make  variations  in  extreme  cases. 

Since  Hurter  &  Driffield,  so  far  as  control  in  development  is  con- 
cerned, to  a  large  extent  contradict  their  first  paper,  and  bring  us  back 
very  much  to  the  old  conditions,  it  might  seem  that  there  was  nothing 
further  to  be  done.  However,  as  the  old  beliefs  have  been  disturbed,  and 
various  questions  have  been  raised,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  same 
field  of  observation  and  experiment  should  be  traversed  by  some  other 
observer. 

There  is  also  another  consideration  which,  from  the  practical  point  of 
view,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important.  In  their  second  paper  Hurter 
&  Driffield  state  that  the  error  of  speed  determinations  by  the  methods 
described    in    their    first    paper    may    be    as    much    as  25    or    30    per 
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cent.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  a  paper  of  mine 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  two  of  the  most  experienced  pho- 
tographers then  living  stated  that  they  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to 
recognize  in  the  negative  and  resulting  print  a  difference  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  exposure  under  ordinary  working  conditions. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view,  differences  that  cannot  be  recognized 
by  careful  inspection  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  little  importance ;  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view  they  may  be  very  significant. 

From  the  practical  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to  adopt 
a  method  of  working  that  does  not  require  a  photometer,  and  is  in  other 
respects  comparatively  simple.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  scale  composed  of 
bands  of  graduated  opacities,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  the  old  method 
of  exposing  different  strips  of  one  and  the  same  plate  for  different  lengths 
of  time,  and  then  developing  it.  This  scale  is  then  used  for  subsequent 
experiments,  plates  being  exposed  behind  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  After 
exposure  the  exposed  plate  is  cut  into  two  or  four  strips,  and  each  strip 
is  developed  in  a  different  way.  In  order  to  compare  the  fixed  and  dried 
strips  they  are  simply  placed  together  in  their  original  positions,  and 
examined  against  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  other  uniformly  illuminated 
surface.  If  no  differences  can  be  detected  in  this  way,  or  if  the  differ- 
ences seem  to  be  merely  differences  in  general  opacity,  the  strips  should 
next  be  put  into  a  printing  frame,  with  a  sheet  of  some  chosen  printing 
paper  behind,  and  in  this  way  a  direct  comparison  of  their  printing 
quality  can  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  point  at  which  development  should  be  stopped,  in 
the  case  of  the  negatives  ordinary  working  conditions  should  be  imitated 
as  far  as  possible,  and  therefore,  in. most  of  the  experiments  to  which  1 
shall  refer  the  plan  adopted  was  to  stop  development  as  soon  as  a  given 
strip  of  the  scale,  representing  shadow  detail,  had  become  distinctly 
visible. 

In  the  case  of  prints,  we  may  stop  either  when  two  successive  bands 
on  the  scale,  representing  shadow  detail,  have  become  equally  dark,  or 
when  a  certain  band  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  representing  high-light 
detail,  just  becomes  visible. 

Operating  in  this  way,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  general  belief  as  to  the  effects  of  altering  the  proportions  of  pyro- 
gallol  and  of  alkali  respectively  is  correct,  and  that  Hurter  &  Driffield's 
conclusions  on  these  points  are  also  correct.  In  the  case  of  bromide,  it 
is  quite  easy  to  demonstrate  the  marked  effect  on  the  negative,  and  with 
a  new  developer,  Adurol,  it  is  even  easier  than  with  pyro.  It  is  also  not 
difficult  to  demonstrate  the  marked  differences  between  the  negatives 
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produced  by  pyro-gallol  and  metol  respectively,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  and  also  to  d'emonstrate  the  equally  important 
fact  that  these  differences  tend  to  disappear  when  development  is  allowed 
to  proceed  to  its  limit. 

The  present  position  consequently  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
With  a  given  exposure,  a  photographer  has  control  over  the  character  of 
his  negative  in  two  ways ;  firstly,  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituents of  his  developer  in  accordance  with  the  general  belief  resulting 
from  accumulated  experience ;  and,  secondly,  by  selecting  his  developer, 
the  results  with  metol  and  pyro-gallol,  for  example,  being  markedly  dif- 
ferent. 

Another  point  to  which  I  have  given  some  attention  is  that  investi- 
gated by  Mr.  Watkins,  namely,  whether  there  is  a  constant  ratio  between 
the  time  required  for  development  and  that  which  elapses  between  the 
pouring  of  the  developer  over  the  plate  and  the  first  appearance  of 
the  image.  The  experiments  are  not  yet  complete,  but,  so  far  as  I  have 
gone  at  present,  I  am  able  to  confirm  Mr.  Watkins'  main  conclusions 
within  certain  rather  important  limits.  Where  the  exposure  has  been  fairly 
accurate,  or  where  we  are  dealing  with  line  subjects  or  similar  classes 
of  work,  the  method  seems  to  have  very  considerable  utility.  Where, 
however,  there  has  been  any  considerable  excess  of  exposure,  my  ex- 
periments up  to  the  present  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  method 
of  inspection  of  the  negative  during  development  is  the  only  safe  one,  and 
that  development  by  time  passes  beyond  its  proper  limits.  So  far  as 
detail  in  the  shadows  is  concerned,  the  different  negatives  do  not  show  any 
marked  difference  when  the  developing  factor  is  employed,  but  I  find  that 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  is  a  marked  loss  of  detail  in  the  high 
lights,  the  different  bands  of  the  scale  tending  to  become  indistinguishable 
from  one  another  in  all  cases  where  the  exposure  has  not  been  so  great  as 
to  bring  about  incipient  reversal. 

At  present  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  it  is  impracticable  to  reduce 
development  to  a  matter  of  figures ;  the  operator  must  watch  the  progress 
of  the  process  if  he  wants  to  get  particular  results.  Development,  in  fact, 
is  an  art. 


The  phase  of  photography  indicated  by  *' Kodak"  and  **Snap 
Shot"  is  merely  a  pastime,  and  they  who  practise  it  are  photographers 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  who  make  translucent  tracings  are 
draughtsmen. 
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Notes. 

Blue  Prints. — We  have  several  times  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  founded  on  the  statement  in  the  hand 
books,  blue  printing  solution  ready  for  use  may  be  kept  mixed  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  now  the  Germans  have  gone  one  better.  According 
to  a  writer  in  Photo graphische  Correspondem:,  freshly  prepared  solutions 
of  ammonium  ferro  citrate  and  potassium  ferrid-cyanide,  used  half 
an  hour  after  preparation,  gave  a  paper  showing  perceptible  grain  and  a 
tinge  of  gjay.  The  prints  were  hard  and  not  suitable  for  half-tone  sub- 
jects. After  keeping  the  separate  solutions  for  a  day,  the  pap^r  showed 
no  grain  and  was  of  a  pure  yellow  color.  This  was  also  the  case  even 
when  the  solutions  had  been  kept  for  weeks.  The  paper  was  likewise 
three  times  more  sensitive  and  gave  pure  whites  and  good  half-tones. 
The  appearance  of  the  prints  made  with  solutions  which  had  been  kept 
was  far  superior  and  more  delicate  than  of  those  made  with  fresh 
solutions.  The  same  salts  and  paper  were  used  in  each  case,  and  the  prints 
were  made  immediately  the  paper  was  dry. 

A  New  Fixing  Salt. — The  Messrs.  Lumiere  have  placed  on  the 
market  an  "acid  anhydrous  sodium  hyposulphite,"  which  is  said  to  have 
at  least  double  the  fixing  power  of  the  ordinary  hyposulphite,  dissolves 
immediately,  does  not  discolor,  even  when  negatives  are  placed  in  it  with- 
out previous  washing,  and  prevents  frilling  by  its  hardening  influence  on 
the  gelatine.     They  recommend  an  8  per  cent,  solution,  say,  i  to  I2j4. 

Reversed  Negatives. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Middlesex 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  J.  Mcintosh  demonstrated  the  ease  with  which 
reversed  negatives  may  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  ammonium  persulphate. 

Tlie  method  of  procedure  was  briefly  thus:  A  dry  plate  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negative  of  which  a  reverse  is  required,  and  exposed 
about  twice  as  much  as  if  a  good  transparency  was  desired.  The  develop- 
ment is  carried  on  until  the  image  is  right  through  the  back,  rinsed,  and 
placed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  persulphate  of  ammonia  until  the  metal- 
lic silver  is  comoletelv  removed.  It  is  then  nlaced  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phite  of  soda  for  a  few  seconds  to  free  it  from  the  persulphate,  and  the 
bromide  of  silver  remaining  on  the  plate  is  reduced  by  development  as  in 
the  first  operation.  It  is  then  safer  to  immerse  in  hypo  to  remove  any  traces 
of  bromide  unreduced,  as  it  would  change  in  the  light.  All  the  oper- 
ations after  the  first  development  may  be  conducted  in  daylight.  This 
method  would  appear,  if  properly  carried  out,  to  give  a  better  and  truer 
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rendering  of  the  gradations  of  the  reproduced  negative  than  either  the 
method  of  stripping  the  film  and  transferring,  or  by  excessive  exposure  of 
a  dry  plate,  to  secure  reversal,  i.  e.,  a  negative  from  a  negative. 

Printing  Without  Ink. — Friese-Greene  is  a  name  well  known,  at 
least  to  British  photographers,  as  an  inventor  with  always  something  on 
the  stocks.  His  latest  and  probably  most  important  invention,  or  rather 
practical  application  of  an  old  one,  is  a  method  of  printing  without  ink, 
and  only  a  pressman  can  know  just  how  much  that  means.  The  work  can 
be  done  with  ordinary  type  on  an  ordinary  press,  deprived  of  all  that 
makes  presswork  troublesome,  ink,  ink  ducts,  rollers,  palette  knives,  rags, 
*'turps,"  etc.,  etc.,  so  that  both  press  and  pressman  may  be  as  free  from 
smudge  as  the  bookkeeper.  Speaking  of  it.  The  Amateur  Photographer 
says :  We  have  seen  the  system  at  work  on  the  premises  of  the  Electrical 
Inkless  Printing  Syndicate,  at  Coldharbor  Lane,  Brixton,  and  can  tes- 
tify that  the  thing  is  perfectly  genuine,  and  not  of  the  nature  of  the  Keeley 
motor  and  some  other  things  that  have  been  brought  out  within  recent 
years. 

The  syndicate  above  mentioned  claims  that  Mr.  Friese-Greene's  process 
represents  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  and  that  printing  can  be  accomplished 
in  an  ordinary  press  which  has  been  shorn  of  its  ink,  ink  ducts,  rollers, 
palette  knives,  rags,  turps,  and  all  other  accessories.  The  printing  office 
of  the  future  is  to  be  as  clean  as  a  linendraper*s  shop,  and  editors  and 
others  who  have  to  haunt  such  places  will  no  longer  be  mistaken  for  sweeps 
as  they  wend  their  way  homeward  after  their  day's  toil.  The  method  can 
be  applied  to  any  existing  press  after  it  has  been  cleared  of  its  obsolete 
gear,  by  the  simple  application  of  two  wires  from  the  street  main,  or  from 
any  other  source  of  electricity,  one  wire  being  attached  to  the  type  in  its 
chase,  and  the  other  to  a  metallic  surface  upon  which  the  paper  rests.  The 
paper  is  impregnated  with  a  certain  chemical  salt,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  kept  a  secret,  and  this  salt  is  added  to  the  paper  during  tlie 
process  of  its  manufacture,  without  extra  cost  or  trouble.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  in  the  near  future,  paper  manufacturers  will  make  this  addition  to 
their  pulp  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  that  the  product  of  their  mills  can  be 
used  for  ordinary  printing  or  for  Mr.  Greene's  process.  At  the  moment 
when  the  type  surface  presses  upon  this  prepared  and  damped  paper,  an 
electrical  current  is  made  to  pass  between  type  and  the  plate  beneath  the 
paper,  with  the  result  that  the  chemical  substance  with  which  the  latter  has 
been  treated  is  decomposed,  and  gives  a  strong  stain  as  clean  and  sharp 
as  that  made  by  ordinary  printing  ink,  but  without  itfe  grease  and 
stickiness. 
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For  a  long  time  inventors  have  been  on  the  track  of  an  inkless  printing 
process,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  something  of  the  kind  was  done  half  a 
century  ago.  In  any  old  encyclopaedia  an  account  can  be  found  of  Bain's 
electro-chemical  telegraph,  in  which  the  record  of  a  message  was  made 
at  the  receiving  station  by  means  of  a  metallic  stylus,  which  pressed  upon 
a  traveling  ribbon  of  paper  and  made  a  mark  whenever  the  current  passed. 
If  we  remember  rightly,  the  paper  was  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
manganese;  but  it  is  obvious  that  other  chemicals  would  bring  about  the 
same  result,  different  substances  affording  different  tints.  We  remember, 
too,  a  calico  printing  method  which  also  depended  upon  electro-chemical 
decomposition,  so  that,  in  principle,  the  inkless  method  is  not  new;  but 
every  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Friese-Greene  for  his  clever  adaptation  of  it  to 
modem  requirements.  The  chief  use  of  the  new  method  will  be  for  tlie 
rougher  kinds  of  work.  For  fine  printing  of  the  best  kind,  ink  will  no 
doubt  still  hold  its  own  for  many  a  long  day. 

The  Goerz  Lenses  and  new  binoculars  are  so  rapidly  becoming  uni- 
versal favorites  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  again  enlarge  the  fac- 
tory in  Germany,  and  open  a  new  branch  office  in  Holborn  Circus,  one  of 
the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  London. 

The  Kinematograph  is  disappointing  those  who  were  pessimistic 
jenough  to  predict  for  it  a  short  life,  and  is  being  more  and  more  turned 
to  practical  account. 

Londoners,  and  doubtless  before  long,  Americans  also,  may  see  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play  by  its  aid,  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  going  to  Bavaria.  The  Sultan  is  said  to  wish  to  see  the  working  of 
some  800  miles  of  the  Anatolian  Railway,  and  for  that  purpose  has 
ordered  it  kinematographed,  regardless  of  cost,  for  exhibition  in  the  Im- 
perial Theatre  at  Yildes  Kiosk,  and  more  interesting  still,  if  true,  it  is  said 
to  be  employed  at  the  Kiel  University  to  show  students  the  various  stages 
of  surgical  operations,  from  the  first  incision  to  the  last  bandage.  As 
to  the  practicability  of  this  we  have  our  doubts,  as  even  the  usually  well 
lighted  operating  theatre  is  hardly  sufficiently  so  for  that  purpose,  and 
few  operations  of  importance  could  be  included  on  several  dozens  of  fifty 
foot  films. 

Ammonium  Persulphate. — In  reducing  by  this  salt  it  is  known  that 
the  best  way  to  stop  the  action  as  soon  as  the  desired  result  has  been 
reached  is  to  immerse  the  plate  in  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  that  re-fixing  in  hypo  is  also  required. 
Unless  that  be  done  the  reduced  negative  is  apt,  or  rather  certain,  to 
become  discolored  by  exposure  to  light. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  -not  more  than  one  at  a  //m^— should  be  addressed  to  OR.  |OH|i 
Nicou  Tiojra  Centre^  N.  Y.  '.during  July  and  August  to  Point  o'  WoodSy  N,  K),  and  will  be 
returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise 
advised,  we  shall  consider  oursel\iek  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  THE  American 
Amateur  Photographer.!  

514.  J.  B.  Pardoe. — "The  Road  House"  looks  like  a  snap-shot  at  a  subject  that 
needed  a  pretty  long  time  exposure.  It  is  simply  white  and  black ;  a  waste  of  ma- 
terial. 

515.  John  Hanna. — "Expectancy,"  a  negro  child  and  a  cat,  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  would  have  been  better  of  a  longer  exposure,  ?o  as  to  tone  down  the  white. 
The  figures  are  too  small  in  comparison  with  the  door,  a  fault  that  would  be  cured 
by  trimming  to  about  zVa  x  2>i. 

516.  E.  S.  Wilson. — "A  Summer  Day"  is  a  fine  subject  not  fortunate  in  compo- 
sition. It  is  the  "lopsided"  variety,  common  enough,  but  rarely  satisfactory,  and  in 
this  one  feels  a  want  of  something  on  the  left  to  support  the  heavy  mass  of  foli- 
age on  the  right,  something  to  take  away  the  effect  of  the  wedge  shape  beginning  at 
the  top  and  bottom  corners  on  the  right,  and  ending  a  little  above  the  horizon  on  the 
left.  Two  children  and  a  dog  at  play  with  a  toy  boat  is  the  motif,  but  the  effect 
might  have  been  better  had  the  children  been  larger,  and  less  of  the  entourage  in- 
cluded. The  great  fault,  however,  is  the  false  values.  Under  exposure  has  resulted 
in  perfectly  black  shadows,  and  reproduced  leaves  and  grassy  bank  as  simply  white. 

517.  D.  J.  Dow^DNEY, — "Cuts  No  Ice"  is  apparently  an  ice  cutting  and  storing 
establishment  on  the  banks  of  a  pond  or  lake,  a  fairly  good  subject  from  the  best 
point  of  view.  The  arrangement  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  but  the  photography 
is  sadly  at  fault.  Under  exposure  has  resulted  in  simple  blackness  of  everything 
on  which  direct  light  has  not  fallen,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  must  be  patent  to 
yourself. 

518.  Mrs.  Theo.  Singstack. — "November"  is  not  a  very  picturesque  subject, 
although  so  far  as  selection  is  concerned  the  best  has  been  made  of  it.  A  lens  of 
longer  focus  would  have  given  a  better  rendering,  a  less  exaggerated  foreground, 
and  a  better  idea  of  distance.  The  exposure  has  been  too  short,  resulting  in  far  too 
dark  shadows.  There  is  really  nothing  to  suggest  "November  sad  and  drear"  but 
the  bare  branches. 

519.  Thomas  C.  Thatcher. — "Fairy  Dell"  is  a  good  subject,  but  should  have 
been  taken  from  more  to  right  or  left.  It  is  too  equally  divided  or  balanced.  It  is 
very  niuch  under  exposed,  and  has  been  much  too  long  in  the  toning  bath.  The  neg- 
ative is  not  nearly  dense  enough  to  give  a  good  print. 

520.  F.  P.  Streeper. — "A  Portrait,"  while,  on  the  w^hole,  equal  to  the  average  of 
professional  work,  might  have  been  much  better.  The  first  impression  is  that  it  is 
too  sombre  for  the  sunny  nature  indicated  by  the  expression,  a  result  due  partly  to 
the  too  hari  lighting,  but  more  to  a  too  short  exposure  and  consequent  deep  black 
shadows.  The  pose  is  stiff,  wanting  in  spontaniety,  showing  that  art  rather  than 
nature  placed  the  figure  so,  and  the  lack  of  atmosphere  makes  it  stick  too  close  to 
the  background.  The  ornamentation  on  the  shoulders  and  breast,  especially  the  oft 
repeated  parallel  lines,  have  a  distracting  effect,  and,  willy  nilly,  keep  drawing  the 
eye  from  the  merry  face.     The  dark,  plain  background  should  have  been  shaded; 
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lighter  behind  the  dark  side  of  the  face,  and  the  light  so  arranged  as  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  figure. 

521.  K  C  Gates. — "Chickie,  Chickie-."  This  is  a  little  gem  that  comes  like  a 
refreshing  breeze  among  such  a  lot  of  wretched  under  exposed  and  carelessly 
selected  snap-shots  that  we  are  doomed  to  examine.  Two  little  chickens  feeding  on 
a  narrow  board  walk,  a  child  interestedly  watching  them,  and  that  is  all ;  all  that 
the  eye  cares  to  see,  and  the  surroundings  are  so  subdued  that  not  only  do  they  not 
attract  attention,  but  actually  serve  to  lead  and  fix  the  eye  on  the  pretty  group.  Here 
we  have  almost  all  the  essentials  of  a  picture,  including  more  than  fairly  good 
values,  and  delicate  light  and  shade  on  a  white  dress.  The  one  fault  is  the  straight 
horizontal  line,  the  edge  of  the  board  walk,  across  the  foreground,  repeating  offen- 
sively the  marginal  line  of  the  print.  This  should  have  run  at  an  angle.  W% 
should  like  to  reproduce  it,  but  it  is  so  small  that  we  must  see  what  the  engraver  has 
to  say. 

522.  E.  D.  Stiles. — **!  See  Me!"  A  child  in  her  nightdress,  blowing  bubbles, 
is  photographed  in  the  act  of  having  discovered  her  reflection  on  the  surface  of  the 
bubble.  It  misses  being  a  great  success  by  one  very  serious  fault,  under  exposure. 
The  whole  arrangement,  including  the  expression  of  the  little  model,  is  admirable, 
but  the  white  dress  is  as  structureless  as  a  lump  of  chalk,  and  what  should  have 
been  transparent  shadow  is  utterly  black.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  made  this 
a  little  gem. 

523.  W.  F.  PuRDY. — The  unnamed  print  is  simply  worthless  from  under  expos- 
ure. Sky  and  water  are  white  paper,  while  the  tree  on  the  right  is  perfectly  black. 
You  must  learn  to  expose  properly  before  you  can  make  prints  worth  noticing. 

524.  E.  C.  Dymond. — "Stoning  Cherries"  is  a  poor,  yellowish  print  from  a  fairly 
good  although  under  exposed  negative.  The  subject  is  hardly  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  worth  photographing.  You  should  be  content  with  single  figures  unless  you 
can  get  the  group  more  evenly  lighted,  as  the  left  figure  is  simply  black  and  w^hite. 
Study  some  work  on  composition  and  lighting  and  you  will  do  better. 

524.  H.  C.  D. — "Pansy  for  Thought,"  a  girl  looking  at  a  pansy,  is  excellent  in 
pose  and  expression;  indeed,  could  not  be  better,  but  the  background  is  too  ugly 
and  distracting  to  be  tolerable.  The  exposure  has  also  been  too  short.  Such  sub- 
jects should  be  developed  with  a  solution  weak  in  reducer,  so  as  to  get  detail  in  the 
white  dress,  which  here  is  simply  a  broad  expanse  of  white  paper. 

525.  Alice  Bartlett. — The  unnamed  print,  a  winding  road,  with  a  large  tree  on 
the  left,  is  very  much  under  exposed,  so  much  so  that  in  development  you  have  had 
to  push  till  road,  sky,  and  indeed  everything  on  which  light  fell,  was  white,  and  ever, 
then  the  shadows  are  quite  black.  Twice  as  long  would  not  have  been  too  much  for 
this. 

526.  W.  B.  Shaw. — *'Comrades"  is  pretty  near  **how  not  to  do  it."  Two  girls 
standing,  about  as  stiff  as  stiff  can  be,  grinning  into  the  camera,  may  be  amusing,  but 
the  result  is  not  pictorial.  You  had  an  opportunity,  with  such  excellent  models,  of 
making  a  picture,  but  it  required  much  more  careful  thought  and  purpose  than 
there  is  here  evidence  of.  The  photography  is  good  enough,  but  you  will  not  know 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  till  you  know  more  about  composition  and  lighting. 

527.  C.  H.  WiLKiNS. — "A  Breezy  Day."  In  this  the  art  is  excellent,  the  pho- 
tography bad,  and  the  fault  is  simply  under  exposure.  The  tree,  the  shady  side  of 
the  waves,  and  everything  on  which  direct  light  does  not  fall,  is  black  as  black  can 
be.     The  exposure  should  have  been  two  or  three  times  as  long.     "The  Willows" 
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are,  if  possible,  even  worse,  and  from  the  same  cause.    You  should  take  the  good 
old  advice :   "Expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of  themselves.'* 

528.  Primus. — For  the  unnamed  print  we  have  nothing  but  praise.  From  ap- 
parently unpromising  material,  a  flat,  almost  treeless  stretch  of  cotmtry,  with  a 
winding  stream,  you  have,  by  good  composition,  suitable  lighting,  and  practically 
true  values,  made  a  very  pretty  little  picture,  worth  10,000  of  the  average  snap-shots, 
the  result  of  the  present  hand  camera  craze.  You  should  turn  your  attention  to 
larger  work. 

529.  M.  S.  Lord. — "Curiosity,* '  a  group  of  three  girls,  two  of  which  are  examin- 
ing something  in  the  hand  of  the  third,  is  well  arranged  and  lighted,  and  the  pose  and 
expression  of  the  youngest  is  perfect.  We  should  have  had  pleasure  in  reproducing 
it  but  for  the  fatal  fault  of  two  of  the  heads  being  in  contact  with  the  upper  margin 
of  the  picture,  although  it  may  be  made  an  initial.  Your  work  is  too  good  to  be 
wasted  on  such  trifling  sizes.  Get  a  larger  camera,  and  finish  your  pictures  yourself 
The  want  of  a  dark  room  is  no  excuse.  Exposure  is  only  a  part  of  the  work,  and 
until  you  both  develop  and  print,  you  are  sailing  under  false  colors  every  time  you 
show  a  photograph. 

530  H.  K.  Bull. — "A  Bit  of  the  Housatonic"  is  a  very  beautiful  **bit,"  in 
which  selection,  lighting  and  point  of  view  could  hardly  have  been  improved.  The 
river  in  the  foreground,  beautifully  broken  up  by  the  foliage  on  the  right,  the  larger 
trees  and  sloping  bank,  balanced  and  contrasted  by  the  water  kissed  masses  on  the 
left,  and  the  indication  of  atmosphere  between  the  distant  hills,  all  work  together  to 
make  a  fine  composition.  The  one  fatal  fault  is  false  values;  a  sky  of  perfectly 
white  paper,  water  almost  as  white,  and  foliage  on  the  lighted  side  as  if  dusted  with 
chalk,  while  the  shadows  are  without  a  trace  of  detail.  The  exposure  has  been  so 
short  that,  to  get  even  half -darks  development  has  been  pushed  till  lights  and  half- 
lights  are  perfectly  opaque.  Twice  as  long  would  not  have  been  too  much.  The 
buried  clouds  may  easily  be  recovered  by  local  reduction. 

531.  Dr.  W.  J.  FuRNESs. — "The  Squatter's  Home"  is  one  of  the  few  pictures 
that  are  refreshing  and  encouraging  among  the  mass  of  under  exposed  rubbish  that 
comes  to  "Our  Portfolio,"  and  yet  it  differs  from  a  good  deal  of  it  only  in  having  got 
sufficient  exposure.  A  humble  dwelling,  with  attendant  outbuildings,  surrounded  by 
more  or  less  dense  foliage,  has  been  photographed  so  as  to  suggest  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  only  needed  a  suitable  figure  trudging  home  after  the  labors  of  the  day  to 
make  the  suggestion  complete.  Selection  and  lighting  are  admirable,  and  we  shall 
reproduce  it  with  regret  that  in  the  process  much  of  its  charm  will  be  lost. 

532.  Charles  A.  Zeigler. — "Just  Above  the  Dawn"  is  a  very  good  photograph 
of  an  utterly  uninteresting  subject;  at  least  from  this  particular  point  of  view.  It  is 
apparently  a  pool,  with  some  broken  branches  and  bits  of  sticks  in  the  foreground, 
and  a  row  of  trees  at  the  back,  but  it  is  altogether  meaningless,  and  suggests  neither 
"dawn"  nor  anything  else.  Study  selection  in  picture  making,  or  some  work  on 
composition.  Your  photography  is  good  enough  for  picture  making,  but  you  have 
much  to  learn  about  art. 

533.  Orin  J.  NooRis. — "Duck  Hunting'*  is  a  well  selected  subject  with 
less  of  the  too  common  fault,  false  tonality,  than  usual,  but  still  false,  that 
part  of  the  water  not  in  the  shade,  and  a  large  part  of  the  sk>',  being  simply  white 
paper.  A  little  consideration  would  have  shown  you  that  never  were  sky,  water  or 
branches  and  even  parts  of  trunks,  so  white  as  you  have  rendered  them.  The  rem- 
edy is  longer  exposure.    You  do  so  well  that  you  should  not  be  content  till  you  can 
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do  better;  better  to  the  extent  at  least  of  true  values,  and  the  rendering  of  objects 
in  something  like  their  apparent  degrees  of  luminosity. 

534.  Frank  S.  Dobbins. — "Rowland's  Old  Mill"  has  some  good  qualities,  and 
might  easily  have  had  many  more.  It  is  a  good  subject,  from  a  fairly  good  point, 
'  and  although  still  far  from  true  in  values,  is  nearer  so  than  nine-tenths  of  all  that 
come  to  the  Portfolio.  A  very  decided  improvement  would  have  been  the  raising  of 
the  lens  so  as  to  have  excluded  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  foreground  and 
added  that  to  the  sky,  and  at  the  same  time  got  rid  of  the  objectionable  reflection  of 
the  building.  The  mill-wheel  should  not  have  been  cut  in  half ;  the  exposure  should 
have  been  long  enough  to  give  some  detail  in  what  are  simply  black  shadows,  and 
some  indication  of  atmosphere  should  have  been  in  evidence,  instead  of  the  distance 
being  as  well  defined  as  the  immediate  foreground.  In  short,  it  is  a  fairly  good 
technical  photograph  of  what  might  have  been  a  fine  picture  if  the  lens  had  been 
higher,  the  camera  turned  a  few  inches  to  the  right,  a  much  larger  stop  employed 
and  a  longer  exposure  given.  We  do  not  mean  a  longer  exposure  with  the  larger 
Ftop,  but  an  exposure  relatively  longer,  long  enough  to  give  true  values.  We  shall 
reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson. 

535*  James  A.  Kilton. — *'A  Mining  Superintendent"  has  no  apparent  connec- 
tion with  any  kind  of  a  mine,  but  is  simply  a  sharply  focused  figure  stiffly  posed  in 
front  of  a  door  in  a  wooden  building.  The  exposure  has  evidently  been  made  by  a 
snap  in  sunlight,  and  everything  on  which  direct  light  has  not  fallen  is  simply  black. 
This  belongs  to  the  great  body  of  snap-shot  work  that  is  amusing  enough  to  the 
snappers  and  pleasing  to  those  who  are  snapped,  but  which  from  warn  of  thought 
and  much  too  short  exposures,  is  only  playing  with  photography,  and  not  worth 
serious  consideration. 

536.  H.  F.  Helmboldt. — "On  Charles  River"  is  a  beautiful  subject,  and  with 
a  little  longer  exposure  would  have  been  a  fine  photograph,  but  the  point  of  view  is 
very  objectionable.  A  foreground  of  water,  with  a  boat  at  the  opposite  side,  but  the 
bank  of  the  river  is  an  absolutely  straight  horizontal  line,  repeating  exactly  the  lower 
margin  of  the  print  in  a  way  fatal  to  pictorial  effect.  Such  a  view  must  never  be 
taken  from  straight  across  the  river;  always  at  an  angle.  With  longer  exposure 
your  photography  would  be  perfect,  but  you  have  no  knowledge  of  art. 

537  J'  A.  BouRQUiN. — 1  he  selection  is  excellent,  the  point  of  view  satisfactory, 
but  the  exposure  was  much  too  short.  Put  the  camera  on  a  stand  and  give  sufficient 
exposure,  and  you  will  do  well. 

538.  Miss  M.  R.  Case. — "Distaff  Spinning  in  Sorrento"  is  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, very  well  arranged,  but  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  and  the  negative  not 
sufficiently  developed.  It  might  be  intensified  with  advantage.  You  should  develop 
your  own  work;  you  cannot  expect  that  anyone  else  will  take  the  necessary  care  to 
make  the  very  best  of  an  under  exposed  plate.  In  spite  of  its  two  faults  we  shall 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

539.  Henry  D.  Allison. — "A  Leisure  Moment,"  a  portrait  with  architectural 
surroundings,  is,  in  composition,  lighting,  and  other  features  most  excellent,  the 
one  serious  fault  being  false,  very  false  values  from  under  exposure.  An  exposure 
of  twice  as  long  would ^have  made  it  very  much  better.    We  shall  reproduce  it. 

540.  D.  H.  Tomb. — "The  Road  to  the  River"  is  a  subject  that  might  have  been 
made  interesting,  but  not  photographed  in  this  way.  We  presume  the  carriage 
coming  from  the  river  was  intended  to  be  the  objective  point,  but  from  under  ex- 
posure it  is  black  as  night,  while  the  river  behind  is  simply  white  paper,  and  the 
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lights,  instead  of  being  concentrated,  are  scattered  all  over.  You  will  not  make  pho- 
lographs  worth  lookfng  at  till  you  learn  to  expose  long  enough  to  get  an  approach 
at  least  to  true  values. 

541.  C.  C.  Lewis. — "A  Summer  Resort"  is  simply  an  outline  of  an  illumination, 
and  of  neither  photographic  nor  pictorial  interest.    We  notice,  however,  that  there  is  ' 
less  iialation  than  in  usual  in  such  subjects    and  suppose  either  a  backed  or  very 
thickly  coated  plate  was  employed. 

542.  T.  S.  HoMANS. — "The.  Old  Mill"  is  an  examj)le  of  laudable  effort  to  make 
a  picture  of  a  very  unpicturesque  subject,  an  old  mill  with  its  dam  and  bridge, 
neither  of  which  is  anything  but  a  series  of  parallel  lines.  You  have  probably  made 
the  best  of  it,  but  the  best  is  bad  enough,  especially  as  if  you  divide  it  vertically 
down  the  middle  one  half  is  completely  filled,  while  the  other  is  comparatively 
empty.  Then  the  photography  is  as  faulty  as  the  subject  is  unpicturesque.  From 
under  exposure  both  foliage  and  shadows  are  simply  black  masses,  while  the  sky 
toward  the  horizon  is  white  as  chalk,  neither  of  which  in  any  sense  represent  nature. 
An  exposure  twice  as  long  would  not  have  been  too  much. 

543.  C.  H.  Moore. — "The  Reaper's  Pause"  is  not  nearly  up  to  your  own  stand- 
ard. The  dress  of  the  model  is  utterly  unsuitable,  especially  the  long  flowing  skirts ; 
the  right  arm  is  wooden,  and  the  expression  rather  the  consideration  of  one  of  life's 
sad  problems  than  that  of  one  taking  "a  blaw,"  i.  c,  a  momentary  re.st  from  hard 
work  in  a  stooping  position.  The  whole  arrangement  needs  reconsideration,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  "stook,"  a  dozen  sheaves  set  on  end.  is  almost  essential. 
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[Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photosraphic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tiofra  Centre,  N.  Y.  (during'July  and  August  to  Point  o* 
Woods.  N.'Y.),  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers  that  have  been  read  before  ibemembert* 
or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like  to  appear  in  the  jonrnal.] 


GALVESTON  CAMERA  CLUB  AND  EXHIBITION. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Association  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  about 
to  form  a  camera  club  as  a  part  of  its  operations,  and  for  that  purpose  have  issued 
a  circular,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  physical  department  annex  we  have  a  dark  room  contain- 
ing about  thirty  lockers,  a  red  light,  abundant  supply  of  running  water,  a  large  sink 
and  shelves,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  members  who  wish  to  develop  their  own 
plates.  On  the  same  floor  there  is  a  fine  room  with  southern  exposure  which  will 
make  an  admirable  club  room. 

We  are  about  to  organize  a  "Camera  Club,"  and  would  like  to  have  you  join  as 
a  charter  member.  The  full  details  of  the  organization,  samples  of  proposed  consti- 
tution, etc.,  will  be  presented  on  the  night  of  our  exhibit,  and  if  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  your  joining  we  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  your 
name  at  once.  Will  you  help  us  to  make  a  success  of  our  exhibit  by  entering  on  or 
before  August  19  six  samples  of  photographs  taken  by  yourself?  Three  of  these 
photographs  must  have  been  developed,  printed  and  mounted  by  you  personally. 
Write  your  name,  address,  and  the  subject  of  your  photograph  plainly  on  the  back 
of  each  copy. 

There  will  be  a  committee  of  award  who  will  pass  upon  the  work  and  present  the 
prizes.  It  is  hoped  to  publish  the  very  best  picture  exhibited,  in  a  local  paper.  Other 
detail -i  of  the  competition  will  be  announced  later  in  the  public  press. 
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If  you  have  any  suggestions  which  will  tend  to  make  this  first  exhibit  a  success 
kindly  state  them  in  writing. 

Trusting  that  you  will  fill  out  the  enclosed  coupon  and  send  it  at  once  to  me,  I 
am,  Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  Smith^  Physical  Director, 

The  circular  was  accompanied  by  an  invitation  both  to  contribute  pictures  and 
attend  the  exhibition,  and  we  hope  the  meeting  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
strong  club,  as  there  are  at  least  200  amateurs  in  the  city. 


Our  Table. 


"Naturalistic  Photocr.\phy/'  by  P.  H.  Emerson.  New  York:  the  Scovill  & 
Adams  Co. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  that  attracted  considerable  attention  when  it 
first  appeared;  more,  and  much  amusement  also,  when  a  second  edition  was  with- 
drawn and  much  of  its  teaching  recanted;  and  which,  in  its  enlarged  and  modified 
condition,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  aim  at  picture  making  by  photog- 
raphy. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  say  of  a  book,  that  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  egotism  of 
its  author,  and  the  freedom  with  which  he  applies  abusive  epithets  to  all  who  do  not 
think  as  he  does,  that  it  may  be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit;  and  that,  and 
very  much  more,  may  be  said  in  favor  of  "Naturalistic  Photography."  Indeed  it  may 
be  truthfully  said  that  for  the  present  popularity  of  true  pictorial  photography  we 
are  more  indebted  to  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book  than  to  all  other  influences 
combined. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  get  up  of  "Naturalistic  Photography"  is  highly  cred- 
itable to  its  publishers,  and  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  every  photographer  who  aims  at  something  higher  than  "the  usual  thing." 

From  G.  Gennert,  of  New  York,  comes  a  cop3'  of  his  new  catalogue  and  price 
list,  which,  in  addition  to  everything  included  under  regular  photographic  supplies, 
contains  an  elaborate  list  of  his  own  specialties  in  both  apparatus  and  material,  sev- 
eral of  them,  such  as  Adurol,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
being  listed  for  the  first  time.  As  it  may  be  got  for  the  asking,  photographers  will 
be  studying  their  own  interests  by  obtaining  copies. 
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Dear  Sirs  :  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  through  the  magazine  if  you  think  best, 
what  the  merits  of  the  prize  picture,  entitled  "Cat's  Cradle,"  in  the  July  number, 
consist  in?  I  can  see  nothing  to  it  beyond  two  fair  poses,  including  a  couple  of 
fashionably  rounded,  shirt waisted  sleeves.  Both  faces  are  badly  in  obscurity.  If  the 
central  feature  is  the  cat's  cradlings  that  is  also  in  obscurity.  I  have  covered  the  title 
and  shown  the  picture  to  a  bright  girl,  interested  in  photography.  She  looked  at  it 
and  asked,  "What  is  it?"  I  asked,  "What  are  they  doing?"  Her  reply  was  "I  can't 
see."  Then  looking  more  carefully,  she  said,  "It  looks  a  little  like  playing  cat's 
cradle.    Oh,  yes,  I  think  I  can  see  the  string !" 

Then  I  have  shown  it  to  two  ladies,  one  an  artist  of  several  years'  experience, 
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and  a  teacher  of  art  in  Brooklyn.  One  says,  "Two  negroes?  No.  One  is  a  white 
woman,  doing  up  the  other's  hand.  What  is  such  a  picture  for,  anyway?"  The 
other  said,  ''All  I  can  see  is  what  looks  like  a  woman  bandaging  another's  hand. 
The  picture  is  bad  all  over."    The  title  was  covered  in  both  the  above  instances. 

Other  friends,  interested  in  amateur  photography,  say  that  it  is  a  dead  failure, 
and  a  negative  that  they  should  have  thrown  away.  One  remarks  that  only  favorit- 
ism could  have  given  a  prize  to  so  poor  a  picture. 

Perhaps  your  Boston  readers  do  not  appreciate  ''Art  in  Photography,"  and 
should  be  enlightened.  In  my  benighted  ignorance  I  feel  that  I  have  thrown  away 
hundreds  of  negatives  no  worse,  not  caring  to  make  prints  from  them. 

The  "Cosmos"  in  the  same  number,  is  beautiful,  and  "Mount  Cardigan"  is  truly 
fine.  The  "Calm  Before  the  Storm"  is  good,  but  excuse  me  if  I  say  made  up.  No 
such  shadows  were  ever  seen  in  the  water  with  storm  clouds  coming.  The  water 
shadows  belong  to  a  morning  of  perfect  calm,  when  the  surface  is  without  the 
slightest  ripple.  Very  truly  yours,  W.  K.  Moody. 

[Our  correspondent  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  we  were  not  the  judges  of  the 
prints  sent  to  our  late  "Beginners*  Competition,"  or  not  to  have  read  our  notic;e 
thereof  in  our  March  number,  page  io6,  a  reference  to  which  will  show  that  the 
prize  was  not  awarded  to  the  "Cat's  Cradle,"  nor  even  to  the  set  of  six  prints  to 
which  it  belonged;  that  the  judges  did  not  consider  any  of  the  competitors  entitled 
to  a  prize,  but  that  they  recognized  "promise"  in  several  of  the  sets,  including  that 
to  which  the  print  in  question  belonged.  It  will  show  further  that  the  prizes  were 
awarded  solely  for  the  encouragement  of  those  in  whose  work  there  was  that  prom- 
ise, and  evidence  of  a  desire  to  advance. 

We  may,  however,  say  that  while  we  are  thankful  for  the  criticism  of  our  corre- 
spondent and  his  lady  friends,  and  wish  that  others  of  our  readers  would  follow  the 
good  example,  there  is  much  more  in  the  "Cat's  Cradle"  than  they  seem  to  have  rec- 
ognized, and  which  further  study  will  elicit  We  may  say  also  that  we  quite  agree 
with  him  in  supposing  that,  in  what  may  be  called  the  days  of  depiction,  he,  as  we 
know  we  have,  may  have  thrown  away  many  negatives  that  would  now  be  consid- 
ered well  worth  printing  from. 

By  the  words  "made  up,"  in  his  reference  to  "The  Calm  Before  the  Storm,"  we 
hope  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  printing  in  of  clouds,  the  lowering  or  in- 
tensifying of  shadows,  or,  in  short,  what  is  sometimes  called  "dodging,"  either  in 
negative  or  print,  or  on  both,  are  objectionable,  as  we  hold,  and  have  always  taught, 
that  the  picture  maker  by  photography  is  entitled  to  produce  his  picture  in  whatever 
way,  or  by  whatever  means  he  thinks  best. — Eds.] 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

[The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  &  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  hsd.] 


Thomas  Manly,  London,  England. 

Photographic  Printing.    No.  628,012. 

This  process  consists  of  producing  photographic  pictures  in  pigmented  gelatine 

on  the  image  produced  by  exposure  to  light  of  the  sensitive  material,  prepared  by  a 

solution  containing  a  light  sensitive  chromic-acid  compound  and  a  manganous  salt. 
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consisting  in  fixing  the  printed  image  by  washing  all  soluble  salts  out  of  the  mate- 
rial, drying  the  same,  bringing  pigmented  gelatine  in  contact  with  the  printed 
mateiial,  usmg  a  solution  containing  acetic  acid  and  a  reducing  agent,  drying 
the  pigmented  material  thus  treated  and  developing  the  image  by  dissolving  in 
hot  water  those  parts  of  the  pigmented  gelatine  which  have  not  been  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  manganic  acid,  thus  producing  a  picture  in  pig- 
mented gelatine. 

Chas.  W.  Blodgett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photographic  Washing  Apparatus.    No.  628,917. 

Au  upright  holder  is  adapted  to  receive  a  number  of  independently  movable 

trays  and  support  them  in  a  slightly  inclined  position,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 

water  overflowing  from  those  above  will  not  enter  those  below.     A  vertical  water 

pipe  is  provided  with  separate  outlets  for  each  tray. 

Herman  Casler^  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  the  American  Mutoscope  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kinetographic  Camera.  No.  629,063. 
The  film  passes  from  the  supply  spool  over  a  main  feeding  drum  to  the  winding 
spool.  A  continuously  moving  feeding  device  engages  the  film,  and  an  intermittently 
operated  stop  is  provided  to 'engage  the  film  and  hold  it  stationary  during  an  expos- 
ure, the  continuously  moving  feeding  device  being  designed  to  slip  over  the  film 
when  the  film  is  held  stationary.  Means  are  provided  for  synchronously  operating 
the  shutter  and  the  film  stop. 

T.  J.  BuRFiELD,  Waconia,  Minn. 

Multiplying  Attachment  for  Cameras.     No.  629,542. 

The  camera  box  is  provided  with  an  interior  frame  which  supports  slides  which 

are  arranged  to  be  adjusted  laterally  to  produce  successive  partial  plate  exposures. 

The  frame  is  provided  with  suitable  markings  to  indicate  the  successive  positions  to 

which  the  slides  are  moved  to  make  exposures. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

[Correspondents  are  requested  to  not  ce  ttia*^  commuai'cations  intended  for  the  editors,  frcm 
July  1st  to  September  15tta,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr  John  Njcol,  Point  o*  Woods,  N.  Y , 
where  he  will,  as  usual.  Rive  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography.  After 
September  ISth  to  Tioga  Centre,  as  usual .1 

Alice  Bartlett. — If  you  expose  long  enough  to  get  true  values  in  the  landscape 
the  sky  will  generally  be  thin  enough  to  print  to  a  suitable  tone.  Clouds  and  land- 
scape are  rarely  secured  at  their  best  on  one  plate.  You  should  make  a  series  of 
cloud  negatives  with  ortho  plates  and  ray  filter  or  color  screen,  and  print  in  from 
one  that  suits  the  negative.  Where  the  sky  prints  white  on  a  print,  the  landscape 
part  of  which  is  good,  it  may  be  toned  down  to  something  like  truth  by  exposing  it 
in  the  printing  frame  without  the  negative,  covering  the  landscape  with  a  large  sheet 
of  cardboard,  which  should  be  kept  moving  up  and  down  from  horizon  to  zenith,  in 
the  well  known  way. 

D.  Campbell. — If  what  we  have  already  written  on  the  long  focus  question  has 
not  convinced  you,  we  give  you  up,  and  quite  agree  with  you  when  you  say  that  if 
you  are  "quite  pleased"  with  your  work  you  would  be  a  fool  to  waste  money  on 
another  lens.  You  ought  to  be  happy,  as  you  are  the  first  we  have  ever  known  to  be 
"quite  pleased"  with  their  work. 
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Charles  A.  Zetgler. — We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  plate 
you  employ  with  those  you  mention.  Why  not  get  a  box  of  each  and  compare  them 
for  yourself?  It  will  be  excellent  practice.  We  are  always  willing  to  help  our  read- 
ers to  any  information  that  they  cannot  get  oy  experiment  themselves,  even  if  it 
should  occupy  some  of  the  time  that  we  can  ill  spare,  but  information  so  easily 
obtained,  and  the  obtaining  of  which  would  so  benefit  them,  we  expect  them  to  find 
for  themselves. 

R.  R.  Pearson. — We  presume  that  by  this  time  ammonium  persulphate  may  be 
got  from  any  of  the  larger  stock  dealers.  We  do  not  know  the  price.  We  cannot 
say  whether  it  is  the  "best  reducer"  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  required 
reduction. 

A.  H.  Thaver. — The  "factors"  of  the  various  developing  agents,  as  given  by 
Watkins,  have  been  several  times  given  in  our  pages.  They  will  be  found  in  our 
back  numbers,  but  we  are  too  far  from  home  to  be  able  to  look  them  up.  It  is  easy 
to  find  them  for  yourself. 

Charlotte  L.  Brewer. — The  use  of  the  glossy  or  matt  surface  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  a  glossy  surface  on  such  large  prints  as  7  x  5  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  bad 
taste.  We  may  say  that,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  highly  glossy  paper  is  em- 
ployed only  by  the  less  important  professional  photographers. 

W.  L.  Morris. — The  *'date  limit"  on  the  films  referred  to  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  not  keep  longer,  but  that  the  maker  will  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  them 
after  that  time.  We  have  to-day  exposed  and  developed  one  from  a  packet  that  has 
been  in  our  possession  for  over  two  years,  and  it  is  apparently  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  received.  There  is  no  best  developer;  that  which  you  are  accustomed  to 
and  n.ost  thoroughly  understand  is  the  best  for  you.  The  formula  we  employ  will 
be  found  in  our  "Right  Road  to  Photography,"  which  will  clearly  answer  all  your 
other  questions. 

R.  Fenton.— Instructions  for  printing  in  clouds  will  be  found  in  back  numbers; 
we  cannot  spare  room  in  this  page.  For  ordinary  landscape  purposes  the  cheap 
single  lens  will  be  in  every  respect  as  suitable  as  the  most  expensive  doublet  on  your 
list.  You  are  more  likely  to  secure  the  desired  atmosphere  with  f/i6  than  with  f/32: 
indeed,  under  most  conditions,  the  latter  is  fatal  to  true  pictorial  work. 

Paul  Pry. — There  are  mathematical  reasons  that  mduce  us  to  think  that  the 
claim  cannot  be  sustained,  but  we  are  too  far  from  the  necessary  appliances  for  put- 
ting the  question  to  a  practical  test  We  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  we  get  home,  toward 
the  end  ot  September,  and  write  you  priv;itely. 

Eliza  G.  Fleming. — The  probability  is  that  your  lens  is  all  right,  and  that  the 
fault  is  in  the  camera.  Before  sending  the  lens  see  that  the  focusing  screen  and 
plate  are  in  the  same  plane;  and  in  any  case  do  not  send  till  after  the  first  week  in 
October. 

W.  C.  Sawyer. — We  have  no  recollection  of  the  print  to  which  you  refer,  but  if 

it  came  and  was  considered  worthy  of  reproduction  it  will  appear  at  the  convenient 

season,  but  when  that  will  be  we  cannot  tell.    We  are  too  far  from  home  to  refer  to 

past  correspondence. 

F.  W.  Tuttle. — The  best  book  for  your  purpose  will  be  "The  Right  Road  to 
Photograph}',"  75  cents,  to  be  got  from  our  publishers.  In  it  you  will  find  answers 
to  almost  any  question  that  can  arise. 

J.  K.  Thornburg. — We  cannot  give  you  the  required  information  as  you  do  not 
give  the  focus  of  your  lens,  or  the  length  to  which  you  desire  to  extend  it  by  the 
supplementary  lens.  Why  not  experiment  as  did  the  author  of  the  article  to  which 
vou  refer? 


SALB    AND    BXCHANGE. 


(This  dcpcu^xnent  is  for  the  benefit  of  SuB- 
aCRiBBRS  who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  wmch  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  cbarffe 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted.  —Second-band  camera,  eilher 
No.  4  bull's-eye  special,  or  No.  4  bullet 

rcial.    Correspondence  solicited.     W. 
Cadwell,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

lVantcd,Some  one  to  form  a  club  of 
subscribers  to  this  Journal.  A  Gund- 
lach  5x7  camera  with  good  lens  given  a<( 

Sremium.      Write  for  particulars.    Ad- 
ress  The  American  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher, 239  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

For  Saie, — Long  focus  Pony  Premo, 
4x5,  with  carrying  case  and  one  plate 
bolder.  Cost,  when  new,  $35,  will  sell 
for  be*it  offer  over  $15.  Comele  G.  Ross, 
80  Cburcb  street,  Rutland,  Vt 

Wanted. — We  want  to  buy  photo- 
graphs of  picturesque  or  biftoncal  flour- 
uigi  Rrist  and  corn  milts  everywhere. 
Send  photo  with  price,  or  write  us  what 
you  can  furnish.  A  brief  description 
will  add  CO  value  of  phota  Mitchell 
Bros.  Co.,  Publishers  American  Miller, 
Chicago,  UL 

For  Sate, — One  Eastman  View  Cam* 
era,  5x8,  with  13  double  plate  holders 
and  roll  holder;  cost  new  $7 1.50;  will  sell 
for  940  ;  also.  Voigtlander  BurN*scope 
lens.  Series  IV.,  No.  i,  will  cut  7x9  plate. 
8  inch  fccus,  fitted  with  Triplex  improved 
shutter;  cost  new  $62.50;  will  &ell  for 
$40,  or  will  sell  the  complete  outfit  for 
$75.  All  are  in  perfect  condition.  £.  W. 
Simmons,  Nevada  City,  CaL 

ForSate.-^A  tyi^ji  Zeiss  lenf ,  series 
3,  fitted  with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  dia- 
phragm shutter,  cost  price  $80.00:  will 
sell  for  $60.00;  this  lens  is  in  perfect 
order.  A  5x7  Tele-  Photo  Poco  with  six 
plate  holders,  without  lens  and  shutter, 
cost  price  $33.00,  will  sell  for  $36.00.  A 
6>4x8 >^  Tele-Photo  Poco  with  six  plate 
huldtri,  without  lens  or  shutter,  oo6t 
price  $41.25,  will  sell  for  $33.00.  A  8x10 
Tele- Photo  Poco  with  three  plate  holders, 
wittiout  lens  or  shutter,  cost  price  $43.00, 
will  sell  for  $33.00.  These  cameras  are 
new  and  have  never  been  u»»d  A. 
Burn  00,  49  Si.xlh  Avenm*,  New  York 
City. 


For  Sate.  — 4x5  Pony  Premo,  Sr., 
Victor  R.  R.  lens  and  shutter,  plate 
holder  and  carrying  case;  little  used; 
equal  to  new;  list  price,  $28;  y^ill  sell 
for  $14.  C.  O.  D. ;  privilege  of  exami- 
nation. F.  P.  Streeper,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  5fl/^.— One  pocket  f  Iding  Kodak, 
cost  $10,  and  a  Pony  Premo,  Sr.  cam* 
era,  including  thrte  plate  holders,  tripod 
and  ray  filter.  Cost  over  $35.  Will  sell 
on  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  A  No.  t  ref- 
erence required.  Fred.  H.  Luebbert, 
331  Stoneycreek  street.  Johnstowov  Pa. 

For  Sate.— One  6>^x8>i  Bo-Peep  B 
camera,  fitted  with  R.  R.  leuF.  with  three 
plate  holders.  A  bargain,  in  first-dasa 
order,  and  has  been  used  but  little.  Cost 
$40;  will  sell  for  $25  cash.  J.  H.  Roberts, 
Salmon  Falls,  N.  H. 

For  Sate  or  ExcAan^r.—One  Dq11» 
meyer  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  8  inch 
focus,  with  Proj-ch  triplex  shutter,  $30, 
Original  price,  $56.  One  Scovill  &  Adams 
Henry  Cla^r  stereoscopic  camera,  $40. 
Original  price,  $80.  All  in  perfect  order. 
Will  exchange  both  tor  one  Goerz  anas-* 
tigmat,  qyi  inch  focus.  F.  Ruppert,  94 
West  104th  street.  New  York  City. 

Wanted  to  Exchange. ^Oik^  4x5  Man* 
hattan  wide  angle  Wizard,  complete, 
with  two  feets  lenses,  ose  Ex.  R.  R, 
an4  one  W.  A.  outfit,  used  less  than  6 
months.  Seven  hard  rubber  plate  hold- 
ers, 4x5.  One  solo  leather  carrying  case 
for  above.  One  8x10  Waterbury  view 
lens.  One  4x5  view  lens.  One  4x5  view 
lens,  unmounted.  All  in  good  condition, 
for  a  Telepholo  Poco  A,  either  4x5  or 
5x7,  with  B.  &  L.  shutter.  D.  W.  Sloan, 
Golconda,  111. 

For  Sate. — One  irxi4  Anthony  studio 
camera  wnth  extra  long.  draw,  and  ad- 
justable plate  holder  for  any  size  plate 
up  to  11x14;  cost  $50.  One  studio  stand 
for  same.  One  11x14  Nelson  view  cam- 
era with  two  double  plate  holderp,  co^t 
$30.  One  Bau£ch  &  Lomb  10x12,  series 
D,  rapid  portrait  lens;  will  cover  11x14 
plate,  cost  $75.  One  larjre  burnisher, 
cost  $32.  One  8x10  tray.  Six  5x7  prin*- 
ing  frames.  One  8x10  and  cabinet  size 
printing  frame.  One  adjustable  five- 
seat  grouper.  One  head  rest.  One  re 
fiector  stand.  This  outfit  has  beer,  very 
little  used.  Will  sell  for  $110.  E.  Wil- 
liams, 1205  Michigan  ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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^ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 


Shows  Views  More 

BrilliaDlIy,  Accurately, 
Naturally,  Plainly, 

Than  uiy  other 
Finder. 

There  is  No 

Inversion,  Reversion, 
Reflection,  Distortion, 
or  Indlstincmess. 


Compact, 

Elegani, 

Coavenieat. 

Scientific  in 
Construction. 

Accurately  Made. 


Send  tor  Description. 


Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 


S28  N.  St.  Paul  St., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


OUR    NEW    PLATB / 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  ready,  and  is  intended  for  those  who  must  use 

A    VERV    RAPID    PLATE. 

■••twiak.  Marrlton  4  Co>i 
Brooklym,  H.  V., 

TH«BaAOCNT«. 


It  works  soft,  free  from  fe^,  and  will  keep. 

BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO.,         NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


Are  yoa  in  a  hurry  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VELOX 
paper — prompt  delivery. 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  Nauau  St,  New  Yorit. 
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16a  *  lOT  buoadway,  n.  y. 

THE  OBRIO   CAHBKA    CO. 

(veiirTmm  fok  the  photmhamic*. 


ADVBRTISEUBMTS. 


E                  Y^*/»^* «••,»*  Hive  Ml  excellence  peculiirly  their  ^ 

^                    -fv^fCIUrCS  own.     The   best    results  tre   only  ^ 

fc:                  W^                i.    V  produced  by  the  best  methods  ind  ^ 

E                  ZllOUtltCO  me»ns-the  best  results  inHhoto-^ 

^  Kraph,  Poster  and  other  mountingt  ^» 

^                  TT^tffliJt  .d  h.  ""*  only  be  attained  by  using  ili(3 

E                  i^X/lllf"^  I  g  best  mountinji  paste—                    ^ 

^  rTLVJVJilN  ^1  S         '^<  I>*^*"  l^^~Phi>to  SnppllH,        ^ 

fc  J^  J^^^    ^    ^^         I  P  A  1-OI.  jar  prepaid  by  nwH  for  aocti.,^ 
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1^  JVlvJLJ^^     1    C«fV  '"  eUhlli  Strtel. Brxklyn.  N.  Y.,  U.a.A. 3 

^  LonduB  Otflrc,  106  Charint  Chm  Read.  ^ 

^iUiiUliiUiUiUiiiiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUE? 


GOING   SHOOTING?  ^--^ s 

How  about  your  gun  ?     Is  it  a  trifle  too  light  or  too  heavy  ? 

We  are  making  liberal  offers  to  subscription  solicitors 

A   PARKER  OR   A   BAKER 
very  latest  improved  hammerless,  listed  at  $60.00,  for   twenty  new 
yearly  subscriptions.     Send   for  substiiption    blanks,  sample   copies 
and  full  particulars. 

TME  OUTING  PUBLISBINO  CO., 

239  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
A  BOOK  BY  RUDVARD  KIPLINO  FREE. 

*: -'.t"-';-l:!:.»'.'-^.,a ""  ""i°  the  colonial  magazine 

wnlcb  U  madcap  of  64  pifres.  devoted  to  short  sto'-Ies  und  choice  romance,  and  it  pabllttied  at 
len  cents.  To  Indace  yon  to  band  for  a  simple  copy,  we  offer  yon  the  choice  of  any  one  book 
•elected  from  Hat  b«lo«,  by  Rndyard  Kfollng  These  books  ari^  wnrks  ol  art  in  every  respect 
beautirullr  bo  and.  and  printed  la  iwocoors   vrilb  maKniScent  steel  entrraving  of  theantbor  as 

a  ffonttspleoe.    Never  in  the  history  of  journalism  has  such  a  premiur"  h--"  ■'".- -fh  . 

year's  snoscrlption,  and  we  otter  it  to  yon  wlib  n  sample  copy.    All  il 

Maasilne," 


..._  ....  ..  ..--, Kipiinir's  works  below,  aeodlnft  the  who  e'psok age' prepaid  to  any  addrei 

in  the  United  SLetea  ot  Canhde. 


LIST   OP  BOOKS    BY   lttn>yARD    KIPLINO.    Give 

,OU>SIAL  MAGAZINE. 

GnaKa  Dlni  6.  Maodalay; 

J.  H.  WILDAV,  Publisher.  106  Park  Row.  New  York. 


"COLOSIAL  MAGAZINE."    .    Kecessional ;  ,  Undertaker's  Horie  ;-,  Vampire  :  .Beirotbed 
-  ■ "—    ■    ■■--' " "fc-uiiy:  S    Danny  Deevei;  g.  Belts;  lo.  Tommv. 
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ActieD  -  GesellscMt  (or  Anilin-Pabrikatlon, 

BERLIN,  8.  O. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 


"Imogen." 

Trade  Jlaili.  %J 

IfflOQEN  is  a  new  developing  preparation,  which  is  strictly 
adapted  to  the  modern  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates,  that  are  in- 
creased in  their  sensitiveness  from  year  to  year  and  are  accordingly 
also  modified  in  their  other  propertlea 

IMOGEN  develops  the  latent  photographic  image  with  results 
similar  to  Metol,  but  more  clearly  and  more  powerfully. 

IMOGEN  is  free  from  the  very  disagreeable  quality  of  cer- 
tain developing  substances,  which  injure  the  fingers  and  hacds  of 
the  worker. 

I  or..  4  oz.  8  oz.  t6  oz. 

$0.37  r.ao  a.io  3.95 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

Samples  and  instructions  for  use  on  application. 


"Imogen." 


NEW  I 
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In  the  Land  of  Falling  Waters. 

BY  HERBERT  SHERMAN  HOUSTON. 

HERE  is  something  fascinating  to  the 
amateur  photograplier  in  focusing  a  cam- 
era on  a  waterfall.  It  is  a  feeling  quite 
apart  from  that  experienced  in  taking  a 
group  of  lily  pads  on  a  pond's  quiet 
bosom.  In  tumbling,  dashing  waters  the 
sense  of  life  is  so  strong  that  the  desire  is 
compelling  to  reach  through  the  lens  af- 
ter its  very  spirit.  The  feeling  is  akin  to 
the  thrill  of  the  novelist  in  depicting  the 
psychological  moment — to  that  of  the 
playwright  in  catching  the  dramatic 
instant. 

A  waterfall,  therefore,  is  an  amateur 

photographer's  delight.    A  series  of  them 

is  his  elysium ;  but  the  trouble  ordinarily 

is,  in  a  paraphrase  of  that  famous  remark 

„  „        ,,      ,         of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  to  the 

No.  54fl.  By  OraCB  jlQUnts. 

Governor  of  South  Carolina,  "It  is  a  long 
time  between  waterfalls."   The  stretch  of 


S   UNEMPLOVFD. 


distance  has  its  counterpart  in  the  stretch  of  time  between  Horace's  Fons 
Bandusiae  and  Southey's  "Cataract  at  Ladore";  but  there  is  a  place 
where  waterfalls  are  abundant,  and,  strange  to  tell,  it  is  within  a  short 
drive  or  cycle  ride  from  that  famous  rock  in  the  Delaware  River  where 
the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  meet. 

CopyrlKhted,  i8c(9,  by  The  Outinf;  Co.,  Limited.    All  rights  reserved. 
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Here,  in  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  streams  come  leaping  down  from 
the  mountains  in  cataracts,  rapids  and  f^lls  of  nearly  all  sizes  and  shapes. 
Leaving  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Port  Jervis,  after  a  three  hours'  comfortable 
ride  from  \ew  York  City, one  will  have  a  most  picturestjue  drive  down  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  into  this  land  of  falling  waters.  Going  along  the 
wooded  road,  with  now  an  overhanging  monntain  above,  while  the  river 
sparkles  through  the  trees  below,  and  now  a  fine  stretch  of  water  with  the 


rolling  farm  lands  of  \ew  Jersey  rising  beyond  them,  there  will  be  many 
opportunities  for  some  good  plates. 

At  Milford,  Pa.,  wlncli  is  but  seven  miles  from  Port  Jervis,  a  longed 
for  opportunity  to  point  the  camera  at  a  waterfall  is  first  offered.  Here 
are  the  Sawkili  Falls,  beloved  of  the  anglers  long  before  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer ever  thought  of  coming  down  to  this  sleepy  town,  or,  indeed, 
even  before  the  amateur  photographers'  forefather.  Talbot,  had  caught  his 
first  picture  on  a  sensitive  surface.  There  are  many  other  views  besides 
the  leaping  waters  of  the  Sawkili,  hut  they're  another  story.  This  writer 
is  in  quest  of  water  sprites,  so  he  will  take  the  reader  on  down  the  Dela- 
ware toward  Dingman's  Ferry.     Only  a  few  miles  will  be  traveled,  how- 
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ever,  till  a  sigii  on  the  road  will  direct  one  off  to  the  right,  where  the 
Raymond  skill's  waters  are  making  music  over  the  rocks.  There  are  three 
falls  of  the  Raymondskill  all  in  a  group ;   the  Upper,  the  Lower  and  the 


Bridal  Veil ;  the  last  is  something  wortli  going  a  long  way  to  see,  for  here, 
with  the  green  temple  of  trees  arched  above,  this  water  nymph,  arrayed 
in  a  misty  bridal  veil,  plights  her  troth  with  the  I^wer  Falls.     Here  at 
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Raymoiidskill  there  will  be  the  need  of  a  number  of  plates,  for  a  single 
view  of  each  falls  will  in  no  way  satisfy  one. 

Going  on  down  the  river  Dingman's  Ferry  is  soon  reached.  This  fine 
old  village,  rambling  along  the  Delaware,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
cataract  country.  Within  a  few  miles  in  almost  any  direction  there  are 
waterfalls,  ranging  through  the  tiny  stream  of  Silverthread,  the  long 
leaps  of  High  Falls,  and  the  more  moderate  but  still  swift  and  picturesque 


waters  of  the  cascade  in  Adams  Brook.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  endless 
variety  in  water  studies.  A  range  of  interesting  work  in  lights  and 
shadows  will  be  found,  for  in  some  places  the  falls  are  in  heavily  wooded 
glens  and  again  they  are  nearly  in  the  open. 

The  Silverthread  Falls  is  a  very  unusual  one,  and  it  is  certainly 
fittingly  named,  for  it  does  closely  resemble  a  silver  band  stretched  over 
brown  rocks.    One  scarcely  gets  out  of  hearing  of  their  low  murmur  till 
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the  andante  music  of  High  Falls  strikes  the  ear ;  these  waters  play  a  sym- 
phony in  falling  through  the  diflferent  stages  of  the  long  descent. 

In  getting  admission  to  these  various  woodland  music  halls,  an  en- 
trance fee  is  usually  charged  by  some  thrifty  citizen  who  builds  a  gate 
across  the  road  and  charges  a  toll,  but  it  is  always  a  very  moderate  ex- 
action, and  one  loses  all  thought  of  it  in  the  sights  and  sounds  to  which 
it  admits  one. 

A  view  different  from  the  Silverthread  and  High  Falls  is  had  at  the 
Alhambra  Rocks  on  Indian  Ladder  Brook.  Here  the  water  rushes  in 
generous  quantity  over  a  series  of  rock  benches  or  steps.  In  getting  a 
camera  adjusted  in  the  right  place  to  insure  a  good  plate  the  thought  is 
apt  to  come  to  one,  born  of  the  wild  and  romantic  surroundings,  that 
some  Indian  might  come  into  "his  field"  preparatory  to  climbing  down 
the  ladder.  The  lights  and  shadows  at  these  cascades  are  notably  fine. 
Another  striking  picture  in  the  way  of  cascade  is  to  be  had  on  Adams 
Brook,  near  Conashaugh,  which  is  but  three  miles  from  Dingman's 
Ferry,  and  in  Winona  Glen  a  beautiful  plate  can  be  made  of  a  cascade  as 
it  grows  to  the  dimensions  of  a  falls. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  things  about  this  region  is  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  see  every  stage  in  the  evolution  of  a  falls.  There  are 
the  swift-flowing  mountain  stream,  the  rapids,  the  cascades,  and  then 
the  sheer  leap  of  the  falls.  This  opportunity,  moreover,  is  offered  not 
only  on  a  single  stream,  but  on  a  score  of  them,  so  that  the  camera  has 
a  chance  to  catch  flowing  water  in  almost  every  conceivable  condition. 

After  the  course  of  instruction  w^hich  is  offered  in  this  picturesque 
region  of  Pennsylvania  one  may  feel  equal  to  an  advanced  course  in 
water  photography  and  a  graduating  diploma.  If  so,  the  drive  back  to 
Port  Jervis  will  bring  one  to  the  railroad,  and  after  a  comfortable  night 
on  the  train  one  will  get  into  Suspension  Bridge  bright  and  early  in  the 
morning,  ready  for  a  day  with  that  crowning  cataract  of  all,  Niagara. 


Niepce  and  Daguerre. 

Wl  E  have  always  maintained  that  to  Talbot  and  not  Daguerre  belongs 
^  the  honor  of  being  the  father  of  modern  photography,  and  there 

are  not  a  few  who  would  even  deny  to  the  latter  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
that  bore  his  name.  The  views  of  such  will,  we  think,  be  strengthened  by 
a  perusal  of  the  deed  of  partnership  entered  into  by  Niepce  and  Daguerre, 
which  we  extract  from  the  BuUetino  delta  Societa  Fotografica  Italiana. 
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BASIS  OF  PROVISIONAL  ACHliEMENT, 


"The  undersigned,  M.  Joseph  Nicephore  N'lepce,  landowner,  residing 
at  Chalon  sur  Saone,  department  of  the  Seine  and  Loire,  of  the  one  part, 
and  M.  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre.  artist  painter,  Member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  manager  of  the  Diorama,  of  the  other  part,  hereby 
enter  into  the  following  provisional  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  partnership : 

"Whereas,  M.  \'iepce  has  made  certain  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  views  of  nature  by  a  new  method  without  the  aid  of  a 
draughtsman,  and  various  experiments  constituting  this  discovery  have 
been  the  result.  The  said  discovery  consists  in  the  spontaneous  repro- 
duction of  pictures  formed  in  the  camera  obscura:  And  whereas  M. 
Daguerre,  to  whcan  the  discovery  has  been  made  known,  perceiving  its 
great  interest  and  the  great  improvement  of  which  it  is  capable,  has 
offered  to  join  M.  Xtepce  for  that  purpose,  and  for  securing  all  the  bene- 
fits which  may  be  derived  from  this  new  kind  of  industry:  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  parties  hereto  have  agreed  to  the  following  provisional  and 
fundamental  conditions  of  partnership: 

"i.  A  partnership  shall  be  formed  between  MM.  Niepce  and  Daguerre. 
under  the  commercial  style  of  Mi  epce- Daguerre,  for  the  joint  purpose  of 
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perfecting  the  said  discovery  made  by  M.  Niepce  and  improved  by  M. 
Daguerre. 

"2.  The  partnership  shall  be  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  dating  from 
this  fourteenth  day  of  December,  and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  term 
shall  only  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  In  case  of  decease  of  either  of 
the  partners,  his  heir  shall  succeed  to  the  partnership  for  the  remainder 
of  the  unexpired  term  of  ten  years.  Further,  in  the  event  of  the  decease 
of  either  of  the  partners,  the  said  discovery  shall  only  be  published  under 
the  joint  name  specified  in  clause  i. 

"3.  Upon  signature  of  this  agreement,  M.  Niepce  shall  disclose  to  M. 
Daguerre,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  which  shall  he  so  kept  under  penalty 
of  all  expenses,  damages  and  interest,  the  principle  upon  which  the  dis- 
covery depends,  and  shall  furnish  an  exact  and  complete  written  state- 
ment of  the  nature,  the  working  details  and  the  different  modes  of  ap- 
plying the  processes  connected  therewith,  in  order  that  the  experiments 
for  perfecting  and  utilizing  the  discovery  may  be  carried  out  as  completely 
and  quickly  as  possible. 

"4.  M.  Daguerre,  under  tlie  same  penalties,  luidertakes  to  preserve 
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with  the  greatest  secrecy  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  discovery,  and 
the  nature,  the  use  and  application  of  the  processes  which  shall  be  dis- 
closed to  him,  and  will  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  improvements 
which  may  be  deemed  necessary,  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  and  talents. 

"5.  M.  Niepe  gives  and  cedes  his  invention  to  the  partnership  as 
an  asset,  in  consideration  of  half  the  profits  which  may  be  derived  from 
it,  and  M.  Daguerre  contributes  a  newly  designed  camera,  his  talent  and 
his  industry,  in  consideration  of  the  other  half  of  the  said  profits. 

"6.  Upon  signature  of  this  agreement,  M.  Daguerre  shall  disclose  to 
M.  Niepce,  under  seal  of  secrecy,  which  shall  be  so  kept  under  penalty  of 
all  expenses,  damages  and  interest,  the  principle  upon  which  the  improve- 
ment in  his  camera  depends,  and  will  furnish  an  exact  written  statement 
of  the  nature  of  the  said  improvement. 

"7.  MM.  Niepce  and  Daguerre  shall  contribute  in  equal  shares  the 
capital  which  may  be  found  requisite  for  the  partnership. 

"8.  When  the  partners  think  it  desirable  to  apply  the  said  invention 
to  the  process  of  engraving,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  decided  what 
advantages  it  may  possess  which  would  enable  an  engraver  to  make  a 
trial  plate,  MM.  Niepce  and  Daguerre  hereby  agree  to  select  no  one  but 
M.  Le  Maitre  for  carrying  out  the  same. 

"9.  Upon  execution  of  the  final  agreement,  the  partners  shall  mutually 
appoint  a  manager  and  a  cashier  of  the  firm,  which  shall  be  located  in 
Paris.  The  manager  shall  conduct  the  business  as  decided  by  the  partners, 
and  the  cashier  shall  receive  and  make  all  payments  as  ordered  by  the 
manager  in  the  interests  of  the  firm. 

"10.  The  manager  and  cashier  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  the 
present  agreement,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  Their  services 
shall  be  gratuitous,  or  a  portion  of  the  profits  may  be  awarded  them,  as 
the  partners  may  think  fit,  when  the  final  agreement  is  made. 

"11.  The  cashier  shall  render  an  account  to  the  manager  each  month, 
showing  the  position  of  the  firm,  and  every  six  months  the  partners  shall 
divide  the  profits,  as  stated  above. 

"12.  The  cashier's  accounts,  showing  the  position  of  aflFairs,  shall  be 
balanced,  signed  and  attested  each  half  year  by  both  partners.  .. 

**I3.  The  improvements  which  may  be  made  concerning  the  discovery 
and  the  improvements  in  the  camera  shall  be  the  property  and  for  the 
benefit  of  both  partners,  and,  when  they  have  attained  the  object  in  view, 
they  shall  make  a  final  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  these  presents. 

"14.  The  net  profits  of  the  partners  derived  from  the  firm  shall  be 
shared  equally  between  M.  Niepce,  as  inventor,  and  M.  Daguerre  for  his 
improvements. 
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"15.  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between  the  partners  concerning 
this  agreement  shall  be  decided  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  each  party 
privately,  according  to  Article  51  of  the  Commercial  Code,  and  their 
decision  shall  be  binding,  without  appeal  or  revocation. 

"16.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  dissolve  the  partnership,  the  liquidation 
shall  be  undertaken  privately  by  the  cashier,  or  by  both  partners  together, 
or  by  a  third  party,  to  be  appointed  privately,  or  by  some  person  appointed 
by  a  competent  court  at  the  instance  of  the  more  active  partner. 

"Tlie  whole  of  this  agreement  has  been  entered  into  provisionally  by 
both  parties,  who,  for  the  execution  of  these  presents,  elect  as  domicile 
their  respective  residences,  as  specified  above. 

"Executed  and  signed  in  duplicate  at  Chalon  sur  Saone  the  fourteenth 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

"Approved  by  me,  though  not  written  by  my  hand, 

"J-   N.   NlEPCE. 

"Approved  by  me,  though  not  written  by  my  hand, 

"  Dag  u  EH  RE." 


y  W.  U.  Wllllami. 


Secco  Films,  British  and  Colonial. 


By  Ur.  W.  J.  Fnrness. 


Secco  Films,  British  and  Colonial. 

I^SWALD  MOH,  of  Gorlitz,  Germany,  is  a  lucky  man,  who,  by  a  happy 
^^  thought  leading  to  a  happy  hit,  has  jumped  into  a  fortune  of  $400,- 
000,  with  an  opportunity  of  investing  a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  20 
per  cent.,  and  a  probability  of  getting  quite  as  much  from  each  of  Amer- 
ica and  Germany. 

He  is  the  inventor  of  the  "Secco  Film,"  noticed  elsewhere  and  in 
previous  numbers,  which  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  Great  Britain 
with  such  success  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  company  willing  to 
pay  $400,000  for  the  right  to  work  it  in  that  country  and  its  colonies,  and 
an  additional  $100,000  as  working  capital. 

The  prospectus  of  a  company  in  course  of  formation  is  not  always  the 
place  to  look  for  reliable  information,  but  from  other  and  private  sources 
we  have  learned  enough  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  Secco  film 
will  ultimately,  and  that  before  very  long,  very  largely  at  least,  replace  all 
other  supports  for  the  sensitive  film.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
prospectus  will  show  what  the  promoters  believe,  and  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  their  confidence  is  not  misplaced. 
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Among  its  advantages  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

(i)  Price.— They  can  be  sold  at  a  large  profit,  at  about  the  price  of  glass  plates, 
and  at  about  one-third  less  than  celluloid  films. 

(2)  IV eight.— They  are  very  light.  The  following  comparative  statement  will 
make  abundantly  clear  the  superiority  in  this  respect  of  the  films  over  glass  plates 
and  celluloid  films. 

12  glass  plates,  7I/2  x  5  ins.  weigh  2^^  tt)s.  approximately. 

12  celluloid  films  of  the  like  size  "       iVj  oz. 

12  Secco  films  of  the  like  size  "       1-3  oz.  " 

(3)  Durability. — They  are  very  durable,  unbreakable,  and  not  easily  torn.  They 
do  not  require  to  be  packed  in  boxes.  Five  packets  (containing  each  one  dozen 
films)  occupy  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  space  as  a  box  of  one  dozen  glass 
plates. 

(4)  Safety. — They  are  neither  explosive  nor  combustible.  Great  importance, 
as  appears  hereafter,  is  attached  to  this  advantage. 

(5)  They  are  as  easily  manipulated  as  glass  plates  and  celluloid  films.  They 
can  be  used  with  all  existing  fittings,  chemicals,  baths  and  apparatus,  and  in  roll 
holders. 

(6)  They  are  very  sensitive  to  light,  as  none  is  lost  by  passing  through  the  sup- 
port during  exposure.  In  this  respect  they  excel  glass  plates  and  celluloid  films  with 
similar  emulsion. 

(7)  The  finished  negatives  require  no  varnishing,  and  are  damp-proof. 

(8)  They  are  very  thin,  and  in  consequence  print  quickly.  They  can  be  printed 
from  either  side  without  loss  of  sharpness.  Therefore,  stripping-plates  for  col- 
lotype and  other  photo-mechanical  processes  are  rendered  unnecessary,  and  in 
the  carbon  process  double  transfer  is  no  longer  essential. 

(9)  THEY  ARE  WITHOUT  THE  FAULT  OF  HALATION  OR  BLUR 
when  bright  objects  are  photographed,  e.g.,  a  brilliantly  lighted  church  window  can 
be  reproduced  with  all  its  delicate  tracery  clearly  defined. 

(10)  During  drying  they  are  impervious  to  dust  and  the  attacks  of  insects; 
features  of  great  importance  in  tropical  climates. 

(11)  They  are  especially  suitable  for  X-ray  work,  as,  by  reason  of  their  trans- 
parency, several  pictures  can  be  taken  at  once. 

(12)  They  can.  by  using  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors,  be  cut  from  larger  sheets 
to  any  required  size. 

(13)  They  can  be  retouched  very  easily  on  either  side  without  the  use  of  a  re- 
touching medium. 

(14)  They  are  suitable  for  the  production  of  transparencies  of  all  kinds. 

(15)  They  do  not  roll  or  curl  up. 

(16)  They  are  not  subject  to  electric  appearances,  marks,  or  spots. 

(17)  They  are  especially  suitable  for  the  production  of  enlarged  negative  and 
can  be  printed  on  all   kinds  of  paper. 

If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Secco  film  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it, 
the  natural  question  is,  What  are  our  American  platemakers  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  That  nothing  shall  be  done  is  simply  out  of  the  question ;  and 
equally  so  is  the  idea  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prospective  con- 
sumers of  the  film  can  get  it  only  at  the  enhanced  price  incident  to  im- 
portation under  protection. 
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Our  platemakers  have  hitherto  done  well  both  for  and  by  us,  and  as 
we  believe  in  respecting  their  vested  interests,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
them  superseded  by  a  syndicate  or  any  other  form  of  organization  in  the 
handling  of  what  we  feel  convinced  will  be  the  photographic  film  of  the 
future.  Although  they  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  suggest  that  they  should  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  to  render  that  impossible. 

Just  what  that  arrangement  had  better  be  is  not  for  us  to  say,  or  even 
suggest,  but  it  should  be  such  as  will  best  conserve  the  interest  of  both 
parties — the  makers  in  not  excluding  any  of  them  from  producing  the 
films,  and  the  consumers  in  getting  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 


The  "  Kromaz." 


'T'  HE  Kromaz  is  a  system  of  color  photography  enabling  one  to  prepare 
transparencies  which,  when  viewed  binocularly,  show  the  object 
not  only  in  relief,  but  also  in  color.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  between 
this  system  and  the  kromskop  method  there  is  some  analogy  of  principle, 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  description  that  the  Kromaz  differs 
greatly  in  detail  from  the  older  system : 


A — Set  of  color  screens  in  frame. 

B — Repeating  back,  fitting  into  camera  and  taking  half-plate  slide  with 
screens  in  position. 

C — Stereoscope  for  viewing  photographs  in  color. 
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The  color  records  consist  of  two  pairs  of  images,  which  are  produced 
by  two  exposures  only  .in  a  single  lens  camera,  the  double  image  being  se- 
cured in  each  case  by  means  of  mirrors.  Of  the  first  pair  one  image  is 
given  by  the  blue,  the  other  by  the  red,  and  of  the  second  pair  both  images 
are  given  by  the  g^een.  Each  pair  is  secured  simultaneously ;  thus,  the  red 
and  the  blue  are  g^ven  together  by  the  first  exposure,  and  the  two  greens 
by  the  second. 

The  four  images  are  all  taken  upon  one  half-plate,  which  is  developed 
and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  Kromaz  back  consists  of  a  frame  so  designed  as  to  be  capable  of 
easy  adaptation  to  almost  any  front-focusing  half-plate  camera,  by  means 
of  the  dark-slide  grooves.  When  fixed  ready  for  use,  the  two  square  aper- 
tures are  immediately  behind  the  lens,  and  over  them  in  parallel  grooves  the 
dark  slide  moves  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  the  two  halves  of  the  plate 
being  exposed  in  succession. 

When  the  negative  has  been  developed,  fixed,  and  dried,  a  positive  is 
taken  from  it,  and  this  positive,  when  cut  and  mounted,  constitutes  the 
chromogram  and  may  be  viewed  in  the  chromo-stereoscope. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  instructions  will  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  working  the  Kromaz : 

The  three  screens  (one  of  them,  the  green,  being  double  or  stereo- 
scopic) are  arranged  together  in  a  frame  which  fastens  on  an  ordinary  half- 
plate  dark  slide,  so  that  when  the  Kromaz  back  is  fixed  on  the  camera  ready 
for  taking  and  the  dark-slide  shutter  is  withdrawn,  the  image  from  the 
lens  can  only  reach  the  senstive  plate  after  passing  through  one  or  other 
of  the  color  screens,  which  robs  it  of  all  but  the  particular  color  required 
to  be  registered  at  the  exposure  in  question. 

The  back  can  be  attached  to  almost  any  front-focusing  half-plate 
camera. 

A  plate  sensitive  to  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  is  necessary. 

These  plates  should  be  put  in  the  dark  slide  in  almost  total  darkness, 
as,  owing  to  their  sensitiveness  to  red,  they  would  be  quickly  fogged  by  the 
ordinary  light  of  the  developing  room. 

In  theLumiere  panchromatic  orCadett  spectrum  we  have  a  plate  sensi- 
tive to  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree,  for  the  red 
and  the  g^een  require  to  act  on  the  plate  several  times  as  long  as  the  blue 
to  secure  their  proper  eflfect.  A  fair  average  ratio  of  exposure  for  the  three 
colors  is  blue  i,  red  10,  green  7,  but  by  the  Kromaz  system  the  red  and 
blue  are  paired  and  given  the  same  exposure,  and  this  is  accomplished  by 
slowing  down  the  blue  to  the  red  by  cutting  off  a  large  proportion  of  light 
with  an  orthochromatic  screen. 
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making  the  positive. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  final  result  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
positive  taken  from  the  negative. 

The  simplest  way  to  obtain  it  is  by  contact  printing  in  a  printing  frame. 
A  Cadett  photo-mechanical  plate  gives  excellent  restilts,  the  most  con- 
venient light  being  that  given  by  an  ordinary  candle ;  the  frame  should  be 
held  about  30  inches  from  the  flame  and  waved  about  slightly — ^the  ex- 
posure of  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  minutes,  according  to  the  density  of 
the  negative,  is  longer  than  that  required  when  using  a  gas  flame  or  day- 
light, but  it  is  more  reliable,  and  a  good  positive  can  be  obtained  with 
greater  certainty  than  by  other  means.  Development  must  not  be  too  quick; 
use  a  weakened  solution  of  the. developer,  and  aim  at  producing  softness 
of  image  with  long  gradation. 

CUTTING  AND  MOUNTING  OF  POSITIVES. 

Before  cutting  the  positive  for  mounting,  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and 
place  one  of  the  mounts  over  a  pair  of  the  pictures.  Mark  the  film  at  the 
outer  edges  of  the  mount,  then  lay  the  positive  on  a  table  and  cut  the  film 
right  across,  but  slightly  smaller  than  the  outside  of  the  mount ;  this  is  done 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  the  film  dragging  away  from  the  glass  when  the 
latter  is  broken  after  being  cut  with  a  diamond  or  glass-cutter;  it  also 
serves  as  a  convenient  guide  when  cutting  the  glass. 

To  mount  the  positives,  first  take  the  pair  of  green  images  and  lay  it, 
film  downwards,  upon  the  mount,  securing  it  with  gummed  slips  of  paper. 
Then,  after  it  has  been  set  aside  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry,  slide  it  into  the 
back  of  the  Kromaz,  film  outwards,  and  push  it  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Next, 
take  the  second  mount  and  put  it  over  the  colored  screens  on  the  top  of  the 
Kromaz,  push  it  as  far  to  the  back  and  to  the  left  as  it  will  go,  and  then 
drop  the  remaining  pair  of  images,  film  downwards,  upon  it.  Shut  the 
right  eye  and  move  the  glass  (not  the  mount)  until  the  blue  image  falls  ex- 
actly over  the  green  and  the  color  fringes  cease  to  be  visible,  then  superim- 
pose the  red  image  in  the  same  way,  and  finally  secure  the  glass  to  the 
mount  as  before.  If,  when  the  chromograms  are  dry  it  is  found  that  they 
have  altered  slightly  and  the  images  in  the  Kromaz  will  not  quite  superim- 
pose, the  mounts  may  be  filed  at  the  edges  until  correct  registration  is  ob- 
tained. 


The  Public  Appreciation  of  Art  is  growing,  thanks  largely  at 
least  to  photography.  The  Common  Council  of  London  have  recently 
had  on  exhibition  for  only  a  few  weeks  a  collection  of  Turner's  pictures, 
and  during  that  short  time  they  were  visited  by  225,000  people. 


' 
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The  Contribution   Box. 

WASHING  PRINTS  OR   NEGATIVES. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  July  24  is  received,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  describing 
my  print-washing  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  be  interested. 

The  affair,  which  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive,  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  soft  pine  board  about  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  covered  with 
fable  oilcloth  to  keep  the  board  from  getting  wet  and  warping. 

Two  strips  of  wood  about  one-half  inch  wide,  one-half  inch  thick,  and 
as  long  as  the  board,  to  be  nailed  one  along  each  edge  of  the  board,  to 
keep  the  water  from  running  over  the  edge. 

An  iron  pipe  perforated  with  one-eighth  inch  holes  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  apart.  Pipe  to  be  as  long  as  the  board  is  wide,  plugged  at  one 
end  and  fastened  across  one  end  of  the  board. 

A  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  connect  the  perforated  iron  pipe  with  the 
water  supply. 

A  bit  of.  strong  string  or  wire  to  hang  the  board  up  by  one  end,  thus 
making  an  inclined  plane  down  which  the  perforated  pipe  will  send  a  thin 
sheet  of  water. 

The  prints  are  laid  on  the  board  face  up  and  pinned  by  the  upper 
comers  (the  pins  being  easily  driven  into  the  soft  pine  board  with  the 
thumb),  the  water  is  turned  on  and  forms  a  thin  sheet  which  flows  both 
under  and  over  the  prints. 

I  leave  mine  to  wash  for  an  hour  and  then  dry  them  by  standing  the 
board  up  on  end  in  a  current  of  air.  Since  using  this  method  I  have  had 
no  trouble  from. imperfectly  washed  prints.  I  use  it  in  the  sink  or  in  the 
bath  tub,  according  to  circumstances. 

This  idea  is  original  with  me,  and  of  those  to  whom  I  have  shown  it 
none  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  it,  but  for  all  that,  it  may  be 
old  and  in  common  use,  or  it  may  have  been  tried  and  discarded  long 
ago.    In  either  case  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  do  not  publish  it. 

Primus. 

copying  without  a  camera. 

Do  you  know  that  very  fair  blue  print  negatives  may  be  made  from 
ordinary  photographs  or  engravings  by  simple  contact  printing?  I  find 
the  method  very  useful  where  fine  work  is  not  required.  It  is  also  useful 
for  the  copying  of  letters,  papers  or  drawings,  or  indeed  anything  written 
or  printed  on  only  one  side  of  not  too  thick  paper. 
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All  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  the  letter  or  print,  face  down,  on  the 
glass  of  the  printing  frame,  and  on  this,  also  face  down,  the  blue  paper. 
I  use  "French  Satin,  Jr.,"  which  has  excellent  keeping  qualities,  but  any 
other  make  will  do  equally  well  if  fresh.  C.  E.  C.  K. 


POST  FIXING. 


I  believe  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  negatives  should  not  be 
exposed  to  light  until  after  they  are  fixed,  and  until  quite  recently  have 
always  acted  on  that  belief.  Spending  my  holidays  in  a  place  where  the 
only  source  of  water  was  a  windmill,  and  that  unexpectedly  getting  out 
of  order,  water  became  so  scarce  for  several  days  that  washing  my  nega- 
tives was  out  of  the  question. 

Sad  experience  had  taught  me  that  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of  a 
certain  class  of  negatives  that  it  is  an  object  to  get  and  which  never  can 
be  got  again,  is  to  develop  day  by  day,  and  have  them  in  the  drying  rack 
before  I  sleep ;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  seemed  to  make  that  impossible. 

Making  my  plaint  to  a  camera  man  whom  I  had  met  for  the  first 
time,  he  assured  me  that  "the  talk  about  light  injuring  the  negative  be- 
tween development  and  fixing  is  'rot.'  You  develop  in  your  "bedroom  in 
the  ordinary  way;  rinse  them  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  just 
enough  to  well  cover  the  plate  each  time,  and  rear  them  up  to  dry ;  you 
need  not  even  pull  down  the  shade.  In  the  morning  wrap  them  up  face 
to  face  and  fix  when  you  get  home." 

I  followed  the  advice,  although,  I  confess,  with  considerable  doubt; 
and  now  I  am- glad  to  say  that,  having  fixed  the  lot,  I  have  over  four 
dozen  of  as  good  negatives  as  I  have  ever  made ;  some  fixed  immediately 
after  development,  some  not  till  three  weeks  thereafter,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  is  which.  R.  S.  Sandeman. 


-^^^^ 


Lantern  Slides, 

BY  ALFRED  HALL. 

f  HAVE,  for  several  years,  seen  the  slides  circulated  by  the  Exchange, 
*  and  fullv  indorse  all  that  the  editors  have  said  about  such  of  the  sets 
as  they  have  noticed  in  the  magazine.  That  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words;  a  very  few  have  been  nearly  perfect,  a  somewhat  larger  number 
fairly  good,  and  the  rest,  amounting  to  fully  75  per  cent.,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  unfit  for  exhibition. 

For  this  state  of  matters  there  are  three  reasons:  (i)  The  fact  thai 
probably  a  majority  of  photographers,  and  rieariy  the  whole  of  the  general 
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public,  do  not  recognize  a  really  good  slide  when  they  see  it;  (2)  the 
other  fact,  that  slide  makers  generally  are  so  afraid  of  fog  that  even 
when  they  have  a  suitable  negative  they  do  not  expose  long  enough  to 
impress  the  delicate  half  tones,  and  (3)  many  of  them  are  made  from 
snap-shot  negatives,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  which  have  any  of  those 
delicate  half-tones. 

My  object  now  is  to  give  some  seasonable  advice  to  the  many  who,  on 
their  return  from  the  summer  outings  and  in  preparation  for  the  winter 
campaign,  are  'about  to  make  slides  from  their  newly  acquired  negatives. 
The  first  essential  in  slide-making  is  the  knowledge  of  what  are  the 
essential  features  in  the  technique  of  a  good  slide ;  to  know  what  it  should 
not,  as  well  as  what  it  should,  include.  A  good  slide  should  have  no  clear 
bare  glass,  except  in  the  highest  of  high  lights,  and  it  should  be  nowhere 
opaque  to  the  light  by  which  it  is  to  be  shown,  except  in  the  deepest  of 
deep  shadows,  or  where  something  black  is  represented;  and  fio  good 
picture  ever  has  many  or  much  of  those  highest  of  lights  or  deepest  of 
darks.  In  other  words,  a  slide  in  which  sky  or  water,  roads,  roofs  of 
houses,  or  indeed  anything  else  except  such  as  a  white  painted  wall  or 
fence,  or  a  white  shirt  or  collar,  are  represented  by  bare  glass,  should 
never  reach  the  mounting  stage. 

But  as  the  best  slide-maker  can  reproduce  in  the  slide  only  what  is 
included  in  the  negative,  the  selection  of  that  must  be  his  first  care,  and 
I  may  say  at  once  that  if  he  has  nothing  better  than  what  he  has  been  able 
to  produce  by  snapping,  unless  he  be  of  the  "one  in  a  thousand,"  he  Kad 
better  leave  slide-making  alone. 

The  negative  most  suitable  for  slide-making  is  one  that  has  been 
fully  exposed,  and  developed  with  such  care  and  knowledge  as  to  be  full 
of  delicate  detail  and  include  all  degrees  of  gradation  from  deepest  dark 
to  highest  light,  and  no  slide  should  be  passed  that  does  not  faithfully 
reproduce  that  detail  and  gradation. 

Contact  printing,  that  is,  printing  from  the  negative  in  the  printing 
frame  in  the  ordinary  way,  only  employing  a  lantern  slide  plate  instead 
of  printing  paper,  is  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  method  where 
neither  enlargement  or  reduction  is  required,  but  where  either  is  neces- 
sary copying  in  the  camera  must  be  resorted  to,  and  if  the  operator  is 
equally  acquainted  with  both  methods  the  result  in  either  case  will  be  the 
same. 

Photographers  generally  are  agreed  in  saying  that  in  negative-making 
there  may  be  considerable  latitude  in  exposure  that  may  be  allowed  for 
or  corrected  in  the  development ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  development 
may  be  altered  or  modified  to  suit  the  exposure;  but  in  transparency 
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making  it  is  the  reverse.  The  developer  should  be  an  unalterable  quan- 
tity, and  the  exposure  made  to  suit  it. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  developing  material,  or  no  particular 
formula,  better  than  all  or  perhaps  any  of  the  others.  The  material 
should  be  such  as  does  not  tend  to  opacity  in  the  lights,  and  the  strength 
such  as  will  work  slowly  and  cleanly  without  hardness. 

The  following,  slightly  modified,  that  appeared  in  this  magazine  about 
two  years  ago,  answers  the  purpose  admirably,  although  under  certain 
conditions,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  high,  an  increase  of  the 
bromide  is  desirable: 

Ortol    30  grains. 

Potassium   metabisuulphite    15 

Potassium  bromide    5 

Sodium   sulphite    *I50 

Sodium    carbonate    lOO 

Water    10  ounces. 

This  will  keep  for  several  weeks,  and  plate  after  plate  may  be  de- 
veloped in,  say,  half  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  dozen  at  least ;  each  just 
what  a  slide  should  be,  if  the  n^;ative  has  been  suitable  and  the  exposure 
correct. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  success  depends  entirely  on  exposure,  and 
as  a  transparency  on  glass  is  one  of  the  most  technically  beautiful  of  all 
photographic  productions,  and  one  technically  perfect  slide  is  worth  any 
number  of  those  that  are  not  so,  the  aspiring  slide-maker  should  simply 
expose  plate  after  plate,  or,  if  he  is  economically  inclined,  cut  one  into 
strips  and  expose  strip  after  strip,  till  he  has  hit  on  the  exact  thing. 

The  behavior  of  the  plate  in  the  developing  solution  is  an  unfailing 
index  to  correct  exposure.  The  time  between  first  contact  with  the  solu- 
tion and  the  appearance  of  the  first  trace  of  an  image  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  plate,  the  temperature,  etc.,  but  the  order  in  which  the 
various  parts  appear  is  always  the  same.  First  the  deepest  shadows,  if 
there  be  any  such  in  the  subject;  then  the  half  darks,  merging  into  the 
middle  tints;  although  neither  of  those  should  come  so  long  before  the 
objects  in  higher  tone  as  to  be  developed  to  opacity  instead  of  remaining 
as  half  lights.  The  deepest  darks  are  followed  by  half  darks,  middle  tints, 
half  lights,  and  last  of  all,  that  which  gives  gradation  in  all  but  the  very 
highest  light,  which  alone  remains  as  unaltered  silver  bromide,  and  after 
fixing  is  simply  clear  glass. 

Slides  made  in  this  way,  while  very  much  better  than  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  that  find  their  way  into  the  Interchange,  are  still  capable  of 


considerable  improvement,  but  how  to  effect  that  must  be  left  for 
another  article,  as  I  fear  this  has  already  exceeded  the  thousand  words 
to  which  I  was  limited. 


Photography  of  the  Stomach. 

Dr.  Max  Einhom,  of  New  York  City,  made  a  communication  to  a  mcdic^ 
journal  some  seven  years  ago  regarding  "gastrodiaphany,"  in  which  a  miniature 
Edison  lamp  in  a  special  mounting  attached  to  a  soft  rubber  tube  containing  a 
wire  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  so  that  an  examination  can  be  made  of  it. 
This  method  was  called  "gastrodiaphany,"  as  the  stomach  became  translucent. 
The  object  o£  this  device  was  to  show  the  size  and  situation  of  the  stomach  to 
the  eye  and  also  to  recognize  tumors  or  other  gross  anatomical  changes  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  This  was,  of  course,  a  different  apparatus  than  the 
"polyscope,"  which  is  used  for  looking  into  the  stomach,  and  was  not  intended  to 
replace  any  such  device.    It  has  been  found  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  surgeons. 

In  the  same  paper  Dr.  E inborn 
described  a  camera  for  photographing 
the  interior  of  the  stomach,  but  owing 
to  technical  difficulties,  the  camera  was 
not  constructed  by  Dr.  Einhom.  Such 
a  camera  has,  howeAr,  been  perfected 
by  Dr.  Fritz  Lange,  of  Munich,  Ger- 
many, on  almost  the  identical  lines 
given  by  Dr.  Einhom. 

Through Ihe  courtesy  of  Dr.  Lange 
we  are  enabled  to  present  an  accurate 
illustration  of  the  device  employed. 
The  camera  is  a  marvel  ot  compact- 
ness, and  is  constructed  on  exactly  the 
same  principles  as  all  cameras  for  tak- 
ing moving  photographs,  although,  of 
course,  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
combine  them  so  as  to  project  the 
actual  operations  of  the  stomach.  The 
camera  itself  is  swallowed  by  the 
patient,  and  it  contains  a  small  elec- 
tric lamp  for  illuminating  the  walls 
of  the  stomach.  A  photographic  film 
twenty   inches   long  and   a  quarter  of 

an  inch  wide  is  wound  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  One  end  of  the  film  is 
fastened  to  the  cord,  which  runs  freely  in  the  tube.  When  the  cord  is  pulled, 
the  film  is  drawn  slowly  past  the  lens.  The  cord  and  the  conducting  wires  must, 
of  course,  be  swallowed  with  the  camera  itself.  When  the  camera  reaches  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach  the  surgeon  begins  to  pull  the  cord,  which  runs  the  film 
past  the  lens.  The  electric  light  is  then  turned  on,  and.  after  the  sensitive  film 
has  been  impressed  with  the  image,  the  current  is  turned  off  and  another  section 
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of  film  is  brought  into  play  until  the  requisite  number  of  pictures  have  been  ob- 
tained,  then  the  entire  apparatus   is  withdrawn   from   the   stomach  of  the  patient 

and  the  films  are  carefully  developed  and  enlarged. — ScienliSc  American. 


Detroit  Salon  and  Exhibition. 

T^HE  Detroit  Camera  Club  has  issued  the  prospectus  of  its  third  annual 
salon  and  exhibition,  open  to  "all  artistic  workers  throughout  the 
world" ;  but,  according  to  our  experience,  far  too  late  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  it  can  possibly  be  of  the  international  character  that  the  members 
seem  to  desire. 

There  will  be  two  divisions,  the  Salon,  and  the  General  Exhibition; 
the  former  consisting  only  of  such  pictures  as  the  judges  may  select  from 
the  entire  collection ;  such  as  in  their  opinion  possess  special  artistic  merit, 
show  aim  in  selecting  and  lighting,  and  have  some  claim  to  be  considered 
works  of  true  art.  The  latter,  which  curiously  enough  at  this  time  of  day, 
is  open  only  to  amateurs,  will  include  photographs  of  merit,  although  not 
sufficiently  so  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Salon ;   technique  and  "nicety  of 
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manipulation/'  which  in  the  Salon  pictures  will  be  practically  disregarded, 
being  allowed  for  in  them. 

We  regret  to  see  that  the  organizers  of  the  Salon  do  not  feel  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  do  without  awards,  as  we  know  that  some  of  our 
best  workers  will  not  exhibit  where  they  are  offered.  A  grand  prize  is 
offered  for  the  most  artistic  picture  in  the  entire  collection,  and  three 
diplomas  for  the  three  next  in  merit ;  and  in  the  Exhibition  a  diploma  for 
the  best  photograph,  and  eight  diplomas  for  the  eight  photographs  next  in 
merit. 

An  entrance  fee  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged  to  each  exhibitor,  and 
must  accompany  the  entry  form,  which  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
November  11,  the  exhibition  being  held  from  the  25th  of  that  month  to 
December  3,  inclusive. 

Entry  forms  and  all  needful  information  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Winckler,  106  Miami  avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Difficult  Clouds  Made  Easy, 

BY  PERCY  SHEARD. 

A  FREQUENT  method  of  obtaining  a  general  impression  of  a  photo- 
*^  graphic  exhibition  is  to  stand  in  the  center  of  the  room,  or  gallery, 
and  to  observe  what  is  the  predominating  feature.  Those  who  during  the 
last  year  or  two  have  applied  this  principle,  when  visiting  our  leading 
"  Show,*'  will,  in  all  probability,  have  observed  that  the  majority  of  the 
exhibits  owe  much  of  their  merit  and  attractiveness  to  clouds;  in  fact, 
without  their  harmonious  skies  many  of  the  best  pictures  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  being  "skied"  at  a  traveling  peep-show.  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  upon  the  advantages  of  clouds.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  article  it  suffices  to  accept  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  come  and  are 
sure  to  stay.  Also  there  is  no  need  to  more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  usual 
method  of  blocking  out,  or  the  duster  way  of  inserting  clouds,  because 
they  are  well  known  and  written  about  in  every  manual  of  the  most  mod- 
erate pretensions,  so  we  will  proceed  quickly.  Generally  speaking,  when 
our  clouds  require  deep  printing,  and  we  have  a  number  of  delicate  de- 
tails appearing  above  the  sky  line,  even  the  oldest  hand  would  find  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  his  desire  a  difficulty,  as  the  extra  degree  of 
densitv  added  to  the  obstructive  matter  would  be  at  once  evident.  The 
following  practice  will,  however,  enable  anybody  to  insert  any  desired 
effect  with  case  and  certainty. 
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The  procedure  is  as  follows :  Take  your  negative,  and  make  from  it  a 
positive,  and  then  select  a  suitable  cloud  negative  (which  should  be  pre- 
ferably on  celluloid).  In  a  printing  frame  place  the  cloud  film  on  the  top 
of  the  positive,  and  again,  on  that,  a  slow  plate  of  any  kind  that  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  using.  After  fastening  up  the  frame,  print  by  gaslight,  using 
your  focusing  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  as  a  rough  mask,  and  keep  it 
moving  in  the  customary  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  any  harshness  in  the  hori- 
zon line,  and  develop  in  the  ordinary  way.  You  now  have  two  positives, 
one  of  the  subject,  and  another  of  the  sky,  which  latter  will  have  blank 
spaces  even  where  the  most  delicate  tracery  of  foliage,  or  anything  else, 
juts  out  beyond  the  landscape  proper. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  the  photographer  should  carefully 
superimpose  the  cloud  positive  upon  the  picture  positive  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  obtruding  bits  fit  exactly  into  the  blanks  in  the  sky  positive. 

Prior  to  uniting  the  two  glasses  put  a  few  spots  of  any  ordinary 
mountant  on  the  edges  of  one  of  them,  so  that,  when  you  have  got  both 
plates  in  proper  register  and  placed  them  on  some  flat  surface,  they  will 
dry  and  adhere  sufficiently  well  to  stand  any  reasonable  amount  of  rough 
usage. 

From  this  combination  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  negative,  which 
must  perforce  be  done  by  copying  in  the  camera,  seeing  the  picture  is  in- 
side the  two  glasses.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  disadvantage,  as  any 
size  of  negative  may  naturally  be  produced,  and  which  will  be  complete  in 
every  sense,  and  from  which  ^ny  number  of  prints  can  be  made  with  an 
exactness  that  would  be  manifestly  impossible  by  any  of  the  ordinary  un- 
certain modes  of  double  printing  at  present  customary. 

The  idea  may  not  be  entirely  novel,  but,  to  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  it  is  not  as  widely  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  For  carbon  printing 
it  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  have  one's  clouds  on  the  negative,  seeing 
the  process  is  a  blind  one,  and,  when  working  the  bromide  or  any  other 
form  of  developing  process  its  utility  will  be  at  once  admitted. — British 
Journal  of  Photography, 


International  Photographic  Exposition^ 

(Communicated.) 

r^  RE  AT  progress  is  being  made  with  the  mammoth  exhibition  of  photo- 
^^  graphic  apparatus  which  will  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
in  October  next.  Space  is  rapidly  being  secured  by  representative  man- 
ufacturers, and  everjrthing  tends  to  make  this,  the  first  exhibition  of  its 
kind,  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitions  ever  held  in  New  York. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  exhibition  will  be  a  very 
fine  historical  collection  which  has  been  loaned  by  some  of  the  leading 
workers  in  photography  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  private  view 
of  part  of  this  exhibit  was  held  recently  at  the  offices  of  the  Exposition 
Company,  11  Howard  street. 

The  early  literature  of  photography,  which  included  one  of  the  books 
exhibited,  published  in  1761,  some  seventy  years  before  the  discovery  of 
photography,  contains  a  marvelous  prophecy  of  the  making  of  pictures  by 
light,  even  going  so  far  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  dark  room. 
The  title  of  this  book  is  "Giphantia,"  or  "A  View  of  What  Has  Passed, 
What  Is  Now  Passing,  and.  During  the  Present  Century  What  Will 
Pass  in  the  World,"  in  old  English,  and  instantaneous  photography  is 
referred  to  in  these  words:  "The  elementary  spirits  have  studied  to  fix 
these  transient  images;  they  have  composed  a  most  subtle  matter,  very 
viscous,  and  proper  to  harden  and  dry,  by  the  help  of  which  a  picture  is 
made  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  They  do  over  with  this  matter  a  piece 
of  canvas  and  hold  it  before  the  objects  they  have  a  mind  to  paint. 
The  canvas,  by  means  of  the  viscous  matter,  retains  the  images.  This 
impression  of  the  image  is  made  the  first  instant  they  are  received  on  the 
canvas,  which  is  immediately  carried  away  into  some  dark  place ;  an  hour 
after,  the  subtle  matter  dries,  and  you  have  a  picture  so  much  the  more 
valuable,  as  it  cannot  be  imitated  by  art  or  damaged  by  time." 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  photographic  work  extant  is  a  large 
volume  known  as  the  "Photographic  Album  for  the  Year  1855."  This 
is  copiously  illustrated  with  actual  photographs,  made  by  the  great 
workers  of  that  day,  illustrating  the  various  photographic  processes  then 
in  vogue.  There  are  forty-four  of  these  photographs,  by  such  workers 
as  Mansell,  Rejlander,  Bedford  and  Fenton.  These  photographs  are 
now  forty-four  years  old,  but  are  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
and  compare  more  than  favorably  with  the  work  of  to-day. 

"Taylor's  Photographic  Memoranda"  is  a  publication  illustrated  by 
actual  photographs,  and  accompanying  it  are  the  four  original  calotype 
negatives  from  which  the  four  prints  are  made. 

Three  stereoscopic-daguerreotypes,  which  created  a  sensation  at  the 
exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  year,  are  on  exhibition, 
and  bear  out  the  statement  that  a  stereoscoptic-daguerrotype  is  the  most 
delicate  of  photography. 

The  calotype  process  is  exceedingly  well  represented,  some  very 
large  calot3rpes  made  by  Henry  Taylor  about  1855  being  possibly  the  best 
specimens  extant.  Five  calotypes  of  Rye  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
Another  calotype  entitled  "  Pollards  at  Compton"  is  contained  in  an  en- 
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velope  made  of  the  same  paper  as  the  support  of  the  photograph.  This 
particular  paper  was  the  only  brand  which,  by  reason  of  its  absolute 
purity,  would  serve  for  the  purpose.  Other  interesting  prints  are  "Stone- 
henge,"  "Salisbury  Cathedral"  and  the  "House  of  the  Five  Gables"  at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

Another  remarkable  work  is  Daguerre's  "History  and  Process  of 
Photographic  Drawing,"  published  by  Daguerre  in  1839,  containing  the 
bill  granting  him  a  pension,  Arago's  address  before  the  French  Academy, 
announcing  the  discovery  of  photography,  and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Daguerre  and  Niepce. 


The  General  Aristo  Company. 

(Commumca/ed ) 

HTHE  announcements  of  the  Associated  Press  throughout  the  country 
*  relative  to  the  organization  of  this  great  consolidation  of  paper  in- 
terests undoubtedly  surprised  many  of  the  thousands  of  American  Aristo 
consumers,  and  have  led  a  large  percentage  to  wonder  what  the  outcome  is 
to  be  and  how  it  is  to  affect  their  personal  interest. 

Visions  of  increased  prices,  arbitrary  terms,  and  indifference  to  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  which  always  accompany  the  popular  idea  of  trusts 
and  combinations,  have  undoubtedly  run  riot  through  the  minds  of  more 
than  one.  All  such  visions  will  soon  be  dissipated  upon  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  General  Aristo  Company  is  not  a  trust  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  company  formed  which  purchases  outright  the 
paper  business  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  the  American  Aristotype 
Company,  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company,  the  New  Jersey  Aristotype 
Company,  the  Photo  Materials  Company,  and  the  Kirklands  Lithium 
Company.  It  is  an  absolute  consolidation  under  one  company  and  one 
capitalization.  It  is  not  a  combination  of  interests  of  several  individual 
concerns,  handled  by  promoters  who  do  not  understand  the  business  and 
have  no  interest  at  stake  except  the  profit  of  stock  manipulation,  but  a 
company  which  pay  down  good  money  for  these  various  companies,  and 
have  as  much  at  stake  in  the  proper  care  of  their  consumers  and  in  the 
reputation  of  their  goods  as  any  one  of  the  individual  concerns  had  previ- 
ous to  the  consolidation. 

As  far  as  monopoly  is  concerned,  no  consolidation  could  have  a  greater 
one  than  the  American  Aristotype  Company  have  had  during  the  past  ten 
years.    This  monopoly  was  not  secured  through  letters  patent,  or  trade 
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combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  or  any  cinch  of  any  kind.  It  was 
secured  through  the  fact  of  its  giving  a  product  of  merit  at  a  price  that 
could  not  be  undersold,  together  with  a  liberal  policy  in  handling  consimi- 
ers  and  trade  which  could  not  be  excelled.  It  is  not  flattery,  but  a  fact 
which  the  photographic  fraternity  would  cheerfully  testify  to,  that  no  con- 
cern ever  existed  which  gave  better  value  for  the  money  or  has  expended 
more  for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  fraternity  than  the  Amer- 
ican Aristotype  Company.  When  monopolies  come  from  such  conditions 
they  are  welcome  to  the  consumers,  for  the  consumers  themselves  gladly 
create  them.  The  General  Aristo  Company  propose  to  secure  their  busi- 
ness on  equal  merit,  and  the  American  Aristotype  Company  becomes  part 
of  the  General  Aristo  Company. 

There  will  be  no  increase  of  price,  and  the  company  will  not  permit 
any  competition  to  undersell  them,  quality  considered.  The  General 
Aristo  Company  will  control  for  North  America  the  raw  paper  products 
of  the  Rives  and  Steinbach  mills  of  France  and  Germany ;  aside  from  this 
their  power  of  purchasing  other  materials  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  which 
will  enable  them  to  give  better  goods  and  better  service  for  the  money 
than  any  other  photographic  concern  on  either  hemisphere. 

So  far  as  the  American  Aristotype  Company's  plant,  of  Jamestown,  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  no  change  which  can  possibly  affect  the  quality  of 
goods.  Mr.  R.  C.  Sheldon,  who  has  been  the  managing  superintendent  of 
the  works  for  the  past  ten  years,  will  continue  in  the  same  capacity,  to- 
gether with  his  entrusted  employees,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Abbott,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  new  organization,  will  also  continue  to  make  his  headquarters 
at  Jamestown.  Similar  precautions  to  preserve  the  merit  of  the  goods  in 
all  other  plants  of  the  General  Aristo  Company  will  be  equally  as  well 
safeguarded. 

Therefore,  consumers  will  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  the  organization  of  the  General  Aristo  Company. 


Notes. 

The  Spectacle  Lens. — For  the  comfort  of  those  who  mourn  over 
the  fact  that  their  financial  condition  will  not  allow  them  to  become  the 
possessors  of  the  modem  and  costly  lenses,  we  may  say  that  the  negatives 
from  which  the  beautiful  series  of  lantern  slides  recently  shown  at  the 
London  Camera  Club  were  printed  were  taken  with  a  "spectacle  eye"  of 
14  inches'  focus.     This  is  still  another  corroboration  of  our  repeated 
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statement  that,  for  pictorial  work,  the  focal  length  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  a  lens. 

The  Kromskop. — We  understand  that  this  fascinating  instrument, 
hitherto  practically  neglected  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  is  about  to  be 
exploited  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  which  is  indeed  a  great  deal,  as,  as  we 
have  often  said  before,  it  will  be  a  favorite  in  the  home  of  everyone  who 
can  afford  it.  We  understand,  further,  that  Mr.  Ives,  its  ingenious  in- 
ventor, has  very  much  improved  it,  so  that  we  shall  have  lost  nothing  by 
waiting. 

Secco-Films. — In  a  previous  number  we  noticed  the  advent  of  the 
"Secco-film,"  and  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  likely  to 
supersede  not  only  celluloid  in  all  its  forms,  but  the  glass  plate  also. 
That  others  seem  to  think  so,  too,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  capital 
stock,  $500,000,  of  the  British  company  started  to  make  and  sell  it  was 
all  taken  up  as  soon  as  issued.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  absolutely  gjainless, 
transparent  as  glass,  without  even  its  trace  of  green,  may  be  merely 
flexible  or  rollable,  in  cut  sizes  or  on  spools,  without  camphor  or  other 
material  possible  to  injuriously  affect  the  emulsion,  and,  withal,  that  shall 
cost  less  than  even  glass  plates,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  demand  for 
it  will  be  enormous,  and  that  the  stockholders  will  have  in  it  a  gold  mine. 

A  Simple  Sensitizer. — ^The  following  one-solution  sensitizer  may  be 

applied  with  a  brush  or  tuft  of  cotton  to  almost  any  kind  of  material,  and 

will  give  beautiful  prints  of  colors,  depending  on  its  nature  or  the  nature 

of  the  size;  or  the  image  may  be  toned  with  gold  or  platinum  in  the 

ordinary  way. 

Distilled  water   10  parts. 

Silver    nitrate    '•  •  •       3      ][ 

Uranium   nitrate    30      || 

Absolute   alcohol    to 100 

Apply  the  solution  with  a  brush,  allow  to  dry  in  the  dark,  which  takes 
about  ten  minutes.  Expose  in  contact  with  the  negative,  and  fix  by  im- 
mersion in  two  or  three  baths  of  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  rinse  in  plain  water  and  dry.  It  is  advisable,  if  very  rich  tones  are 
required,  to  dry  in  front  of  the  fire  or  iron  with  a  hot  flat  iron. 

The  Illinois  College  of  Photography. — ^We  understand  that  the 
students  attending  this  college  have  become  numerous  enough  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Effingham  boarding  house 
keepers ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  most  of  the  boarding-houses  are  being 
supplied  with  dark  rooms  in  which  the  students  may  put  into  practice  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  college. 
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VicoL. — A  new  color  process  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  "air" 
among  British  photographers;  not  the  usual  photography  in  the  colors 
of  nature,  or  in  natural  colors,  but  a  method  by  which  every  man  was  to 
be  his  own  colorist,  and  that  with  only  two  colorless  solutions.  The  follow- 
ing specification  from  the  British  Patent  Office,  granted  to  T.  T.  Baker 
and  M.  S.  Berger,  will  show  something  of  the  size  of  the  animal  brought 
forth  by  the  mountain:  "Add  litmus,  in  preference  powdered  litmus,  to 
water  in  proportion  of  about  i  ounce  of  litmus  to  about  6  ounces  of 
water,  then  boil  the  mixture  until  the  litmus  is  dissolved.  When  cold, 
filter  the  solution  of  litmus  and  mix  it  with  the  sensitive  emulsion  or  solu- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  about  40  parts  of  the  litmus  solution  to  60  parts 
of  the  sensitive  emulsion  or  solution,  the  depths  of  the  tints  subsequently 
obtained  varying  with  the  proportion  of  the  litmus  solution  to  the  sensitive 
emulsion  or  solution.  Apply  by  means  of  a  roller  or  other  convenient 
method  the  mixture  of  litmus  solution  and  sensitive  emulsion  or  solution 
to  the  surface  of  the  material  to  be  coated  with  it,  thereby  making  a 
photographic  printing  surface  on  which  photographs  can  be  printed  and 
finished  off  in  the  usual  manner.  Apply  to  the  whole  or  any  part  oi  the 
surface  of  the  printed  photograph,  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  or  other 
suitable  means,  an  acid  or  acid  substance,  by  preference  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  citric  acid,  when  a  red  or  pink  tint  will  be  produced ;  or  apply 
in  like  manner  an  alkali  or  alkaline  substance,  by  preference  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  when  a  blue  tint  will  be  produced." 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

YkTHAT  is  a  hand  camera?  I  had  thought  this  settled  long  ago,  but  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  still  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Amateur  Photographer  offered  certain  prizes  for  the  best  hand  camera 
work,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  prize  pictures  in  the  journal  several 
correspondents  questioned  the  justice  of  the  award  on  the  ground  that 
they  bore  external  evidence  of  being  time  exposures,  up  even  to  the 
length  of  five  seconds.  The  editor  defends  the  judgment  in  a  paragraph 
of  a  third  of  a  column,  the  gist  of  the  matter  being  that  "hand  camera," 
like  many  other  terms,  must  be  taken  with  a  liberal  meaning,  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  prints  which  may  and  may  not  be 
admitted,  solely  on  the  ground  of  length  of  exposure.    So  far  he  is  right, 
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but  only  so  far  as  includes  shutter  exposures.  A  hand  camera  is  a  hand 
camera  whether  it  be  held  in  the  hand  or  placed  on  a  tripod;  but  it  is 
surely  unfair  to  compare  two  prints  taken  under  those  very  different  con- 
ditions. The  correspondents  and  not  the  editor  have  the  right  sow  by  the 
tail;  work  taken  by  a  hand  camera  held  in  hand  is  hand  camera  work, 
but  work  by  a  hand  or  any  other  kind  of  camera  placed  on  a  stand  is 
stand  camera  work.    That  at  least  is  my  idea  of  the  subject. 

The  reports  of  the  sayings  and  doings  at  some  of  the  State  conven- 
tions are  sometimes  amusing  if  not  very  instructive.  Here  is  a  sample 
that  occurs  in  a  report  of  that  recently  held  in  St.  Louis : 

"Mr.  Rosch  offered  to  answer  any  questions  which  might  be  asked. 
Inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  Mr.  Rosch  had  had  any  trouble  with 
sulphide  of  soda.  He  replied :  'I  have  had  no  trouble  since  the  invention 
of  the  thermometer  test.  I  suggest  at  all  times  that  you  test  it.  Do  not 
weigh  it,  but  test  it.   I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  test  it  in  alkali  I'  " 

I  had  thought  that  he  must  be  a  very  young  tyro  who  did  not  know 
how  to  restrain  the  development  of  an  over-exposed  plate,  but  learn  from 
the  very  next  sentence  of  the  report  in  question  that  there  was  at  least 
one  professional  photographer  who  did  not  know,  unless  it  be  that  the 
reporter  had  a  grudge  against  the  craft.  This,  at  least,  is  what  he  makes 
them  say :  "Mr.  Bischoff :  'Have  you  ever  found  any  method  of  restraining 
the  development  in  a  case  of  a  little  over  time  ?'  Mr.  Rosch :  'My  experi- 
ence in  a  plate  over  timed  would  be  to  use  a  very  slight  portion  of  bromide 
of  potassium.  The  old  remedy  I  still  find  the  best.  But  I  wish  to  state 
that  if  you  give  it  an  overdose  of  bromide  you  do  one  of  the  most  per- 
nicious things  possible.' 


f » 


I  see  that  a  contemporary  is  cautioning  the  fraternity  against  a  German 
of  good  address,  and  giving  his  address  at  a  prominent  stock  house  in 
New  York,  who  has  been  victimizing  photographers  by  selling  them  so- 
called  formulae.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  the  photographer 
who  does  not  read  the  journals  enough  to  make  him  proof  against  the 
process  monger  deserves  to  be  victimized  without  sympathy. 


Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  is  a  good  motto,  and  one  that  should  be 
observed  in  small  as  well  as  great  matters.  The  discovery  that  soluble 
organic  matter  became  insoluble  when  exposed  to  light  in  conjunction 
with  an  alkaline  bichromate  seemed  a  small  matter,  but  it,  and  it  alone, 
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made  possible  all  that  is  included  under  "process  work,  carbon  printing/' 
etc.  On  page  391  of  IVilson's  Magazine  for  September  this  important 
discovery  is  credited  to  Poitevin,  who  was  probably  the  first  to  apply  it  to 
carbon  printing,  but  he  learned  it  from  Mungo  Pontin,  who  brought  it 
before  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  as  early  as  1839,  ^he  birth  year 
of  photography  itself. 

In  the  same  number,  in  an  article  on  "A  South  Light  Studio,"  the 
writer  recommends  something  that  he  has  evidently  not  tried,  and  which 
would  bring  whoever  does  so  to  grief.  x\s  a  means  of  matting  the  glass 
on  which  direct  sunlight  falls  he  says :  "Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  take 
sheets  of  tissue  paper,  cut  to  the  exact  size  of  the  pane  of  glass,  soak  the 
paper  in  raw  linseed  oil  and  mount  it.  carefully  on  the  glass.  This  is  not 
difficult  for  anyone  used  to  mounting  prints,  for  the  oil  tends  to  toughen 
the  paper.  Use  a  squeegee,  working  from  the  center,  and  squeezing  out 
all  superflous  oil.  Wipe  the  oil  off  with  a  clean  rag  and  work  the  squeegee 
until  there  are  no  air  bubbles  left  between  paper  and  glass.  There  is  only 
one  secret  in  this,  and  that  is  to  have  the  glass  quite  clean.  The  window 
if  properly  done  will  have  the  appearance  of  very  fine  ground  glass.  There 
is  no  fear  of  discoloring,  as  sunlight  bleaches  the  oil."  It  is  true  that  under 
suitable  conditions  oil  may  be,  and  indeed  is,  bleached  by  exposure  to  sun- 
light, but  the  photographer  who  thus  attempts  to  matt  his  light  will  find 
that  there  are  conditions  under  which  linseed  oil  in  presence  of  other 
organic  matter  undergoes  oxidation  and  very  considerable  darkening,  and 
that  he  has  provided  them. 
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C'>mmuaicat{ons  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism,  aad  apparattis  and  material  for  ex- 
amination, sbould  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tio/ira  Centre,  N.  Y. 


544.  Geo.  R.  Bosvvorth. — '*Man  at  the  Forge"  is  well  enough  arranged,  and 
only  needed  sufficient  exposure  to  be  a  good  "reproduction  of  fact."  The  anvil, 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  every  other  object  in  the  "smithy,"  is  shown 
only  in  outline,  the  top  and  side  being  white  paper,  and  all  the  rest  simply 
black.  The  exposure  should  have  been  long  enough  to  give  some  detail  in  the 
shadows.  Had  this  kind  of  lighting  been  the  object  it  could  have  been  better, 
indeed  properly  accomplished,  by  a  flash  in  the  fire-place. 

545.  F.  R,  Archibald.— "Rogue,"  a  child  with  a  thoroughly  roguish  expression, 
has  only  one  serious  fault,  under  exposure;  but  that  has  been  to  such  an  extent 
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as  to  represent  the  dress  bj'  white  paper  without  a  trace  of  shade.     A  lens  of 
twice  the  rapidity,  or  an  exposure  twice  as  long,  would  have  made  this  a  little  gem. 

546.  Dr.  W.  J.  FuRNESS.— "On  the  Towpath"  makes  us  wish  that  the  hand 
camera  had  never  been  invented,  or  that  we  were  the  despot  of  a  despotic  nation 
and  could  command  that  only  such  a  lens  as  the  planar,  with  a  working  aperture 
of  about  f/Sy  should  be  employed  in  such. 

This  is  a  beautiful  subject,  that  apparently  could  not  be  better  arranged.  The 
view  is  along  a  canal  with  rich  foliage  covered  banks,  a  winding  tow-path,  and 
approaching  boat  towed  by  a  white  horse  in  real  living  action,  and  although  truer 
in  values  than  almost  any  hand  camera  print  that  we  have  seen,  is  yet  so  far  off 
as  to  make  us  wish  that  a  lens  of  at  least  twice  the  rapidity  had  been  employed, 
.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  much  too  short  exposure  has  resulted  in  the  lighted 
portions  of  the  water  and  cloudless  parts  of  the  sky  being  represented  by  white, 
and  the  shadows  by  simple  black,  we  shall  reproduce  it;  and  may  add  that  a  great 
improvement  could  have  been  effected  by,  just  before  exposure,  disturbing  the 
water  so  as  to  give  beautiful  shadows,  instead  of  objectionable  reflections. 

547.  W.  H.  Williams. — "The  Pride  of  the  Dairy" ;  a  sylvan  scene,  with  three 
fine  but  not  very  well  posed  cows  as  its  motif  or  objective  point,  is  not  so  effective 
as  it  might  have  been.  The  sky  line  too  nearly  repeats  the  top  and  bottom  mar- 
gins; that  is,  it  is  too  straight,  a  horizontal  line,  and  a  little  more  patient  waiting 
might  have  secured  a  better  grouping  of  the  cattle.  Then,  in  consequence  of  under 
exposure,  the  foreground  is  considerably  darker  than  it  should  have  been  under 
such  a  brilliant  sky,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  large  tree,  a  prominent  object, 
is,  in  both  trunk  and  foliage,  simply  black  paper.  Local  development  might  have 
remedied  this,  or  even  masking  during  printing,  but  only  longer  exposure  and  suit- 
able development  could  have  given  the  necessary  contrast  and  sunny  effect  to  the 
foreground.  We  should  have  made  it  an  upright,  and  so  got  a  larger  proportion 
of  sky. 

548.  Grace  Mounts. — "One  of  the  Unemployed"  is  quite  refreshing,  coming  as 
it  does  among  such  a  quantity  of  worthless  snap-shots.  A  ragged  boy,  seated 
on  a  doorstep,  is  in  every  respect  save  one,  arranged  just  as  it  should  be.  The 
mistake  was  to  let  him  look  at  the  camera,  and  so  give  an  appearance  of  being 
posed.  You  should  have  made  him  bend  the  head,  looking  toward  the  knee,  and  . 
so  conveyed  an  idea  of  sadness  or  misery,  or  even  hunger,  and  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  year.  The  values  are  so  nearly  true  that  we  hesitate  to 
suggest  an  improvement,  but  a  little,  just  a  little  longer  exposure  would  have 
been  an  improvement.  You  are  on  the  right  road  to  a  high  place,  and  will  do  much 
to  show  that  photography  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  method  of  producing  works  of 
fine  art.     See  page  413. 

549.  Marie  M.  Tapping. — "Rest."  In  this  you  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  combine  two  phases  of  photography  that  are  different,  and  require  different 
treatment,  a  figure  study  and  an  interior,  and  you  have  done  justice  to  neither. 
For  a  figure  subject,  which  your  title  suggests  as  the  object,  the  table  and  stool 
should  have  been  discarded,  and  a  reflector  employed  on  the  sitter's  left,  to  secure 
a  more  suitable  lighting.  The  camera  should  have  been  nearer,  and  much  of  the 
distracting  and  useless  matter  on  both  right  and  left  excluded.  For  an  interior, 
the  figure  had  better  been  left  out,  and  a  much  longer  exposure  given,  three  or  four 
times  as  long;  as  everything  not  directly  lighted  is  simply  black. 
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550.  G.  W.  Dunbar.— "What  Shall  I  Write?"  A  child  at  a  table  with,  pre- 
sumably, paper  before  it,  and  about  to  write,  is  good  in  design,  but  spoiled  by  under 
exposure.  Table,  arms  and  dress  are  all  alike  white  paper.  Twice  or  thrice  as 
long  was  necessary  to  make  ansrthing  worth  looking  at. 

551.  A.  G.  Graff. — "A  Bit  of  Kentucky"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  bad  point 
of  view.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  road  should  never  be  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  picture,  far  less,  as  this  is,  cut  in  two  by  it.  It  is  also  considerably 
under  exposed.     See  Answers  to  Correspondents, 

552.  John  A.  Glassey.— "A  Six  O'Clock  Hustle,"  although  a  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, is  well  arranged,  except  that  the  figures  on  top  of  the  hay  are  somewhat  lost 
in  the  tree  behind.  The  exposure  has  been  much  too  short,  the  shadows  being 
black  as  midnight,  and  the  sky  white  paper.  Such  snapping  is  simply  a  waste  of 
material.    An  exposure  of  at  least  thrice  as  long  was  necessary. 

553.  Helen  L.  Griswold. — "Evening  in  the  Hills."  Several  sheep  in  the  fore- 
ground, trees  in  the  middle  distance,  and  under  the  distant  sky  line  the  luminous 
glow  left  by  the  setting  sun,  leading  up  to  the  finely  clouded  sky  makes  an  effective 
and  suggestive  pcture  that  is  much  improved  by  trimming  off  half  an  inch  from 
the  foreground.  We  have  complimented  you  before,  and  said  then  what  we  say 
now,  you  should  get  a  larger  camera  and  a  lens  of  long  focus;  your  work  will  be 
worth  it. 

554.  I.  S.  Haynes. — "The  Old  Mill"  is  faulty,  both  in  selection  and  execution. 
The  tree  trunks  in  the  foreground  form  an  objectionable  series  of  parallel  lines, 
altogether  inimical  to  pictorial  effect,  and  the  exposure  has  been  so  short  as  to 
leave  everything  on  which  direct  light  did  not  fall  simply  black.  Study  some 
work  on  composition  and  expose  at  least  thrice  as  long. 

555.  E.  B.  EscoTT. — "In  Watkins*  Glen"  is  a  well  known  and  frequently  photo- 
graphed part  of  this  famous  glen,  but,  as  a  photograph,  utterly  worthless  from 
under  exposure.    Five  or  six  times  as  long  was  necessary. 

556.  A.  Dixon.— "The  Log  Cabin."  A  part  of  a  dilapidated  log  cabin  with  a 
number  of  figures  evidently  standing  and  sitting  to  be  photographed,  was  not  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  photographing.  It  should  have  been  on  a  smaller 
scale,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  surroundings  being  included,  and  it  should  have  got  a 
much  longer  exposure.  The  lights  in  the  original  were  not  nearly  so  white  nor  the 
darks   nearly   so   dark. 

557.  W.  M.  Williams.— "The  Ruined  Castle."  We  reproduce  this  as  an  object 
lesson,  as  it  is  one  of  those  pictures  that  makes  us  wonder  why  one  who  can 
do  so  well  does  not  do  better.  In  it  we  have  almost  all  the  qualities  essential  to 
a  gdod  picture,  simplicity,  contrast,  balance,  and  fairly  good  perspective,  although 
a  lens  of  still  longer  focus  would  have  been  better;  but  the  values  are  not  true.  With 
light  enough  to  produce  cast  shadows  the  tree  trunks  are  almost  black,  the  stones 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  tower  are  literally  as  black  as  the  "loopholes,"  snow  white 
roadway  is  cut  up  into  many  ruts,  each  as  black  as  the  blackest  trees,  and  the  sky, 
except  \yhere  there  is  a  faint  indication  of  a  cloud,  is  simply  white  paper.  The 
fault  is  under  exposure,  but  in  this  case  the  remedy  should  have  been  the  employ- 
ment of  a  larger  stop,  with  the  same  exposure,  which  would  not  only  have  given 
truer  values,  but  also  the  lacking  atmosphere. 

558.  E.  A.  Wheatley.— "Still  Waters"  is  a  fine  subject,  photographed  so  as  to 
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convey  "the  shades  of  evening"  impression  ren^arkably  well,  and  the  impression  is 
intensified  by  the  green  in  which  it  s  printed.  With,  say,  double  the  exposure,  and 
printed  in  a  warm  tone,  or  "Bartolozzi"  red,  it  would  have  been  an  equally  fine,  or 
even  better  "sunny  scene."     We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing. 

.  559.  F.  C.  BoKER. — "In  the  Surf*  is  a  pretty  little  photograph,  one  of  the  few, 
very  few  snap-shots  that  are  really  worth  printing.  We  shall  make  an  initial  of  it 
with  pleasure. 

560.  Walter  H.  Dore. — The  print  is  of  no  pictorial  or  indeed  any  other  in- 
terest, and  as  z  mere  reproduction  of  fact  it  require.d  a  much  longer  exposure. 
The  lights  only  are  depicted,  the  shadows  being  perfectly  black ;  you  should  remem- 
ber the  good  old  rule:  "Expose  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  lights  take  care  of 
themselves." 
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'  [Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photosraphic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tiof^a  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  meetings,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  journal.  1 


AMERICAN  LANTERN  SLIDE  INTERCHANGE. 

The  general  manager  sent  out  his  call  for  new  sets  of  slides  on  September 
15,  for  the  1899-1900.  season,  and  among  other  things  stated  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  June  last  voted  to  rescind  the  vote  adopted  in  1898,  whereby 
slides  were  sent  around  the  Interchange  without  selection.  It  was  voted 
to  return  to  the  old  rules,  which  enable  the  selecting  committee  to  throw  out 
poor  slides  technically.  This  action  was  not  taken  without  due  consideration 
and  some  ground  of  complaint.  Each  lantern  slide  director  is  called  upon 
to  furnish  a  new  set  of  slides,  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  125,  by 
November  15  next.  The  communication  then  contains  the  following  useful  sug- 
gestions: "In  preparing  the  set,  first  see  that  every  slide  is  technically  perfect  as 
far  as  possible;  that  it  is  properly  labeled,  having  the  name  of  the  club  on  the 
descriptive  label  and  the  thumb  label  numbered  in  lead  pencil  on  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  as  you  look  at  the  slide  when  the  picture  is  in  its  natural  position: 
That  the  mats  are  true  and  regular,  with  smooth  edges.  Also  avoid  selecting 
sooty  slides,  those  in  which  the  blacks  are  overdense,  so  much  so  as  to  obscure 
details  in  the  shadows  while  the  high  lights  are  blank  without  detail.  Such  slides 
are  the  result  of  short  exposure  and  prolonged  development.  On  the  other  hand 
be  careful  not  to  put  in  the  set  slides  that  are  weak  or  flat,  due  to  over-exposure, 
for  they  lack  gradation.  Such  slides  may  be  improved  by  slight  intensification.  To 
avoid  hardness,  one  plan  is  to  fully  expose  the  plate,  then  over  develop  until  it 
becomes  quite  opaque,  then  after  fixing,  immerse  in  a  reducing  solution  of  per- 
sulphate of  ammonia,  until  the  desired  quality  is  obtained.  This  method  clears  the 
shadows  and  preserve  the  details  in  the  high  lights.  In  making  a  selection  secure 
as  ihuch  variety  of  subjects  as  possible,  unless  there  is  some  one  theme  to  be 
illustrated.     Cloud  effects  are  always  interesting,  and  landscapes  with  cloud  skies 
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are  to  be  preferred  to  those  that  are  blank.  The  list  accompanying  the  set  should 
contain  descriptive  notes,  where  possible,  of  historical  or  special  slides." 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  George  Timmins,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  from  the  Board 
•of  Managers  is  spoken  of,  much  to  the  regret  of  all.  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Smith,  of 
the  same  club,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Timmins  kindly  loaned  the  Inter- 
change during  the  past  season  a  choice  collection  of  slides,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased from  different  prominent  amateurs  and  others.  The  set  has  been  nearly 
through  the  rounds  of  the  Interchange,  and  has  been  greatly  enjoyed  wherever 
shown. 

Several  new  clubs  are  making  preparations  to  enter  the  Interchange  this  sea- 
son, which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best.  The  requirements  for  joining  are  that 
each  club  shall  send  a  set  of  fifty  selected  slides  and  remit  an  entrance  fee  of  $10. 
The  set  is  examined  and  if  the  percentage  is  above  the  average  the  club  is  admitted; 
if  otherwise  entrance  is  deferred  until  the  quality  is  improved.  It  is  probable  an 
English  or  French  set  will  be  in  circulation  during  the  coming  season. 

Clubs  or  others  desiring  information  should  address  F.  C.  Beach,  General 
Manager,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  CAMERA   CLUB  OF   NEW   YORK. 

Notices  were  sent  out  for  a  meeting  of  the  club  on  the  evening  of  September 
12,  but  as  the  president  and  vice-president  were  absent  and  the  attendance  was 
small  it  was  passed  over.  The  "Members'  Exhibition"  prints  have  hung  on  the 
wall  all  summer,  and  it  is  a  very  creditable  display.  About  fifty-seven  members 
a^e  represented.  During  the  summer  five  new  members  have  been  elected  and  in 
the  way  of  improvements  Welsbach  incandescent  gas  lights  have  been  put  up  in 
place  of  electric  lights  in  the  locker  section  of  the  rooms. 

The  chairman  of  the  Print  Committee  has  arranged  for  seven  one-man  print 
exhibitions,  each  to  run  a  month,  from  October,  1899  to  April,  1900,  inclusive, 
some  new  names  being  in  the  list. 

It  is  supposed  an  effort  will  be  made  this  season  to  prepare  a  set  of  slides  for 
the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  though  no  ofHcial  action  has  as  yet  been 
taken. 

PORTLAND    (MAINE)    CAMERA  CLUB. 

This  new  club,  organized  in  May  last,  now  announces  that  it  will  hold  its  initial 
Salon  in  November  next,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  for  exhibition  and 
study  the  best  work  of  amateur  photographers  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Not  more 
than  ten  prints  may  be  sent  suitably  mounted.  All  will  be.  exhibited  and  be  ex- 
amined by  competent  judges,  who  will  in  some  way  designate  those  of  especial 
jnerit.  No  prizes  are  offered.  The  exhibitor's  name  and  address  must  be  plainly 
written  on  the  back  of  each  photograph.  All  pictures  must  be  sent  to  the  Port- 
land Camera  Club,  5  Temple  street,  Portland,  Me.,  on  or  before  October  25,  1899. 
The  new  club  is  to  be  commended  for  its  energy  in  getting  up  an  exhibition  so 
soon.  The  officers  are :  President,  George  F.  Gould ;  vice-president,  N.  W.  Edson ; 
secretary,  Edgar  R.  Dow;  treasurer,  J.  Harry  Lamson. 


Ovr  Prize  81ld60.— Thic  choice  and  valuable  collection  of  slides  is  still  aviil- 
-able  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  subscribers.  Send  applications  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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Our  Artistic  Print  Exhiblt.-Consists  of  about  forty  fine  photographs  (8  x 
lo)  mounted  on  stiff  cardboard.  The  box  of  prints  is  now  located  near  Chicago, 
111.,  and  can  be  had  by  any  dub  desiring  to  help  out  or  supplement  its  exhibition. 
Write  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  when  wanted. 
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Modern  Photography  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Henry  G.  Abbott.  CAt- 
cago :  George  K.  Haelitt  &  Co, 

Hand  books  of  photography  are  now  so  plentiful  that  a  new  candidate  for  pub- 
lic &vor  can  only  hope  to  succeed  by  having  something  new  to  tell,  or  by  tellizi£ 
the  old  story  in  a  di£Ferent  and  better  way,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  this  has 
not  the  one,  and  does  not  do  the  other.  Its  title  is  also  a  mistake,  in  so  far  as  it 
claims  to  deal  with  the  theory  of  photography,  as  that  is  referred  to  in  only  one 
paragraph,  when  dealing  with  development,  on  page  76,  where  it  is  said  that :  "The 
use  of  the  alkali  in  all  developers  is  to  open  up  the  pores  of  the  gelatine  to  permit 
the  developer  to  get  at  the  silver  salts,"  a  statement  in  which  the  author  is  about  as 
near  the  truth  as  if  he  had  said  it  was  to  convert  the  film  into  green  cheese. 

While  highly  appreciating  the  hand  camera  in  the  hands  of  the  experienced 
photographer  who  knows  its  limitations,  we  have  often  said,  and  here  say  again, 
that  that  experience  and  knowledge  can  only  be  gained  through  the  use  of  the 
stand  camera,  and  that  to  expect  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  photography  by  the 
use  of  the  hand  camera  is  as  foolish  as  would  be  the  study  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics without  the  mtdtiplication  table.  Our  readers  will  therefore  understand 
why  we  say  that  the  book  is  an  unsuitable  guide  to  the  beginner  when  we  say  that 
its  practical  instruction  in  exposure  and  development  begins  and  ends  with  only 
two  "snap-shots,"  one  of  1-50,  and  one  of  i-io  of  a  second. 

Anxious  to  deal  justly  with  "Modern  Photography,"  we  have  taken  five  ordi- 
nary but  less  pretentious  hand  books  and  compared  the  instruction  given  on  most 
of  the  principal  operations  involved  in  picture  making,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  and  while  on  the  whole,  in  its  practical  instruction,  it  is  quite  as 
correct  as  any,  in  no  case  is  it  so  full,  in  many  cases  not  so  satisfactory,  and  in  some 
positively  misleading.  For  example,  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  for  pictorial 
work  the  most  important  feature  of  a  lens  is  its  focal  length ;  but  the  beginner 
who  trusts  to  "Modern  Photography"  is  told  to  "never  mind  about  the  angle  of 
your  lens,  or  its  focal  length,"  and  when  he  wants  to  know  what  he  is  to  understand 
by  "a  lens  of  the  fixed  focus  type,"  he  is  told  that  "by  a  fixed  focus  is  meant  that 
the  lens  is  of  the  single  achromatic  t)rpe,  so  that  no  matter  whether  you  are  taking 
a  picture  six  feet  or  500  feet  away,  it  will  be  in  focus  just  the  same." 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  recommend  "Modem 
Photography"  as  a  guide  to  the  beginner,  but  there  is  much  in  it  that  will  be  of 
use  to  those  who  are  more  advanced.  Hints  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  various 
printing  papers  on  the  market;  well  selected  formulae  for  almost  all  operations; 
faults  and  how  to  cure  them,  etc,  and  some  really  good  picturesi  not  by.  way  of 
i^u3tratloti,  as  they  are  not  anywhere  referred  tO)^  but  as  embellishments,  and 
object  lessons. 
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Agfa. — We  have  received  from  the  Actien-Geselhchaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrikation 
a  bottle  of  this  new  one-solution  intensifier,  and  having  put  it  to  the  test  of  con- 
siderable practical  use,  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  will  be  found  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  photographer's  materia  photographica. 

It  is  a  colorless  solution,  of  such  a  strength  that  one  part  diluted  with  nine  parts 
of  water  requires  only  three  or  four  minutes  to  produce  an  average  intensification. 
The  concentrated  solution  will  keep  indefinitely,  as  will  also  the  diluted,  and  the 
latter  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  till  exhausted. 

As  intensification  is  produced  by  one  operation,  and  the  action  is  gradual  and 
cumulative,  any  degree  can  be  obtained,  and  that  over  the  whole  plate,  or  locally 
by  application  with  a  brush.  Indeed,  this  latter  we  regard  as  its  most  valuable 
property,  as  there  are  few  negatives  that  may  not  be  improved  by  local  treatment 

In  Agfa  we  have  found  the  very  thing  that  we  have  long  looked  for,  for  lantern 
slides.  We  like  to  develop  them  to  full  detail  and  gradation,  but  on  the  thin  or 
weak  side,  and  after  clearing,  when  that  is  necessary,  finish  by  giving  the  desired 
intensity,  and  for  this  purpose  it  answers  better  than  anything  hitherto  tried.  Agfa 
is  an  ideal  intensifier. 
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LENS   RAPIDITY. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Not  long  since  I  took  exception  to  a  statement  of  a  writer  in  one  of 
the  photographic  magazines  to  the  effect  that  he  had  taken  a  picture  with  a  "spe- 
cially fast  lens"  with  the  f/128  stop  in  i-ioo  second,  he  asserting  that  the  feat  was 
entirely  due  to  the  superior  speed  of  his  lens.  In  mentioning  the  matter  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who  ought  to  know  all  about  such  things  I  was  called  down  most  em- 
phatically, and  told  that  in  taking  the  position  that  the  modern  and  most  highly 
corrected  lenses  were  no  faster  with  a  given  stop  than  some  of  the  old  and  ordinary 
R.  R.  lenses  I  was  in  danger  of  making  a  fool  of  myself.  A  day  or  so  after  receiving 
this  reply  I  was  called  upon  by  another  friend  to  pass  upon  Mr.  Trego's  article  on 
the  Wynne's  exposure  meter  in  the  1899  Times  Almanac,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Trego) 
asserted  that  the  Wynne's  meter  was  unreliable  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
speed  of  lenses,  the  speed  of  the  Cramer  medium  isochromatic  plate  being  marked 
as  /  /sd  on  the  speed  card,  while  with  his  lens,  which  was  much  more  rapid  than 
many  others,  the  correct  speed  of  the  said  plates  was  f/200.  Had  I  not  been  warned 
by  my  first  mentioned  friend  I  should  have  expressed  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Trego's 
position  in  a  very  few  and  pointed  words,  but  with  such  an  authority  against  me  I 
merely  said  he  was  mistaken  and  asked  for  time  in  which  to  frame  an  opinion. 

My  first  named  correspondent  said  that  the  feat  of  f/128  and  i-ioo  second  had 
been  performed  with  a  Dallmeyer  lens. 

The  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  to  me,  and  as  I  rely  for  my  position 
almost  entirely  upon  your  statement  in  the  December,  1898,  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  pp.  555,  556,  I  feel  that  you  are  the  person  to  set  me  right.  In  the 
paragraph  referred  to  (it  deals  with  the  Wilson  controversy),  you  say,  "under 
equal  conditions   (focal  length,  stop,  subject,  light,  development,  etc.)   the  single 
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lens  is  more  rapid  than  the  modern  anastigmat."  Upon  the  strength  of  this  para- 
graph, which  came  to  my  eyes  early  in  my  photographic  career,  I  have  always  as- 
serted that  the  Goerz  and  other  improved  lenses  were  no  faster  with  a  given  stop 
than  my  ordinary  doublet.    The  question  is,  am  I  right  or  wrong? 

This  raises  another  question  about  which  I  have  never  seen  any  clear  statement, 
and  that  is  whether  the  actual  diameter  of  the  stop  rated  as  fl%,  say,  with  a  single 
lens,  is  the  same  as  the  f/H  stop  with  a  doubtlet,  both  lenses  being  of  exactly  the 
same  focal  length,  or  in  other  words,  whether  a  stop  is  numbered  according  to  its 
actual  diameter  or  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  with  the 

stop  in  position. 

Yours,  etc..  Enquirer. 

I  We  willingly  insert  this  letter,  as  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  again  replying 
to  questions  that  we  thought  had  been  settled  once  for  all,  but  which  come  up  again 
and  again. 

It  is  true  that  theoretically  glass  absorbs  light,  and  reflecting  surfaces  reflect  it, 
and  therefore  the  thinner  the  glass  and  the  fewer  of  these  surfaces  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  lens.  But  practically  that  absorption  and  that  reflection  are  so  infinites- 
imal as  to  be  disregarded  in  considering  the  relative  rapidity  of  lenses. 

The  relative  rapidity  of  all  lenses  depends  entirely  on  the  relation  that  the  work- 
ing aperture  or  stop  bears  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens;  ^/5,  f/i6  and  //^^,  for 
example,  are  respectively  the  i-8,  1-16  and  1-22  of  that  focal  length,  and  whether 
single,  as  the  old  landscape  lens,  double,  as  the  rectilinear,  or  of  the  more  recently 
introduced  anastigmat  type,  or  whether  of  long  or  short  focus,  the  rapidity  of  each 
with  the  same  stop,  that  is,  with  a  stop  of  the  same  relation  to  its  focal  length,  and 
under  similar  conditions,  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  others. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  certain  lenses  are  more  rapid  than  others.  The 
rectilinear  is  more  rapid  than  the  single  lens,  because  the  largest  working  aperture 
of  the  latter  is  //i<5,  while  that  of  the  former  is  //5,  and  hence  four  times  faster. 
The  anastigmat  at  ffs-t  is  twice  as  fast  as  the  rectilinear,  while  the  portrait  lens 
at  f/4  is  twice  as  fast  as  the  anastigmat;  but  when  stopped  down  to  the  same  / 
value,  say  to  //j6,  or  any  other  size,  they  have  all  practically  the  same  rapidity. 
From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  you  were  right,  and  your  friends,  including  the 
author  of  the  article  in  the  Times  Almanac,  were  altogether  wrong. — Eos.] 


A  camera  freak. 


Dear  Sirs:  Perhaps  the  readers  of  the  camera  page  will  be  interested  in  the 
story  that  I  am  going  to  tell.  I  will  give  the  facts  in  the  case,  just  as  they  happened, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  try  and  explain  the  mystery,  and  by  the  way,  there  are 
several  witnesses  of  the  wonderful  phenomenon  that  took  place. 

I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  to  take  a  baby's  photo,  and  the  servant  who  had 
charge  of  the  child  held  it  in  her  lap,  being  seated  in  a  chair  which  I  made  sure  was 
completely  covered,  as  I  did  not  wish  it  shown  in  the  picture.  I  had  placed  my  sitter 
in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  that  was  streaming  through  the  window,  for  I  in- 
tended to  give  just  as  short  time  exposure  as  possible,  for  fear  that  the  child  would 
move. 

Well,  I  made  the  exposure,  giving  it  one-third  of  a  second,  and  supposed  I  had 
secured  a  good  plate,  as  the  child  did  not  move  during  the  time  of  exposure. 
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I  took  the  plate  home  and  started  to  develop  it,  and  now  the  queer  part  comes 
in.  Instead  of  the  woman  and  child  I  expected  to  see  on  my  plate,  behold  I  sat 
looking  at  the  empty  chair  with  just  the  bare  outline  of  the  woman's  dress  clinging 
to  it,  the  chair  perfectly  plain,  even  to  the  seat,  which  was  cane,  and  also  the 
shadow  that  it  cast  on  the  floor,  showing  the  net-work  of  the  seat  even  plainer  than 
the  seat  of  the  chair  itself.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  again,  pinched  myself  to 
see  if  I  was  asleep,  but  no;  there  stood  the  chair  as  plain  as  day,  with  the  sun's 
rays  still  streaming  across  it  as  when  I  took  it,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the 
^rl  and  baby.  Well,  I  set  the  plate  one  side  and  went  on  developing  my  other 
plates,  which  were  all  right,  but  I  could  not  seem'to  drive  some  curious  thoughts 
out  of  my  head.  I  thought  about  it  long  after  I  had  retired,  but  could  not  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  of  the  strange  freak  that  my  camera  had  played  upon  me. 
I  may  say  here  that  I  have  taken  three  or  four  hundred  pictures,  and  this  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Well,  the  next  morning  I  thought  so  much  about 
it  and  the  strangeness  of  it  all,  and  at  the  same  time  so  positive  as  to  making  my 
-exposure  correctly,  that  I  determined  to  try  and  finish  development  of  that  plate, 
-even  at  that  late  date,  which  I  did  and  which  explains  why  the  picture  is  not  as 
good  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Now  I  know  you  will  say  that  it  is  a  hard 
story  to  believe,  but  as  I  have  positive  proof  I  don't  know  what  we  can  say  in 
regard  to  it.  Can  anyone  explain  it?  I  should  be  very  glad  if  some  one  of  my 
inany  camera  friends  would  give  their  opinions  upon  the  subject  I  have  given  it 
up  as  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Yours,  etc.,  Webster  W.  Bolton. 

Howard  street,  Boston,  Mass, 

[We  prefer  to  let  our  correspondent's  statement  stand  as  it  is,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  what  some  of  our  readers  have  to  say  about  it.  The  photograph  accom- 
panying the  letter  is  too  faint  for  reproduction,  but  the  empty  chair  just  as  he 
describes  it,  and  its  shadow,  cast  on  the  wall  behind,  is  unmistakably  ther#.  We 
shall  send  it  to  our  publishing  office,  where  those  who  think  they  may  be  able 
to  solve  the  mystery  and  care  to  call,  will  see  it. — Eds.] 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


[The  following  digest  of  patent!  !•  furnished  by  Davis  9t  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (succeseors 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  b.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had.] 


August  C.  T.  Gross,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Photograph  Mounting.     No.  6^0,215. 

The  mat  is  cut  out  and  the  print  is  mounted  on  the  back.     A  flap  having  an 

adhesive  layer  around  its  edges  is  provided,  and  is  pasted  down  over  the  edges 

of  the  print,  which  project  beyond  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  mat  and  secure 

the  print  to  the  mat. 

John  K.  Gbaemb^  Washington,  D.  C 

Developing  Apparatus.     No.  630,500. 

A  nest  of  three  boxes  is  provided.     In  the  outer  box  and  in  the  innermost 

box  ice  is  placed.    In  the  intermediate  box,  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  box, 

the  developer  is  placed.    The  innermost  box  is  supported  above  the  bottom  of  the 

innermost  box,  so  that  the  film  may  be  passed  under  it  and  up  on  either  side  of  it. 
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Henry  Bats,  Wolverhampton,  England. 
Regulator  for  Shutters.     No.  630,644. 
In  a  pneumatic  shutter  apparatus,  an  adjustable  air  valve  is  provided  adjacent 
the   rubber  bulb,    whereby   the   shutter   will   be   permitted   to   close   after   a    pre- 
determined time. 

Nels  Bouvang,  Rockford,  111. 
Magazine  Plate  Holder.  No.  630,849. 
A  rigid  plate-holding  box  open  at  one  side  and  provided  with  a  spring  to  feed 
the  plates  to  said  open  ;ude,  is  provided  with  a  collapsible  side  extension  in  which 
is  secured  a  hook  for  engaging  the  edge  of  one  of  the  plate-holders.  By  grasping 
the  outer  end  of  the  extension  the  hook  may  be  manipulated  to  remove  the  ex- 
posed plate  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  magazine. 

Wm.   F.   Folmer,   New  York,   assignor  to  the   Folmer  &   Schwing  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
Magazine   Plate  Holder.     No.  631,249. 
This  device  is  of  the  same  class  as  that  described  in  patent  630,849,  the  in- 
vention relating  to  the  details  of  construction. 

John  A.  Mosher,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  Adams  &  Westlake  Co. 

Magazine  Camera.  No.  631,963. 
The  box  is  provided  with  a  rack  on  which  the  plate  holders  are  supported,  and 
a  spring  presses  said  holders  one  by  one  into  the  focal  plane.  Trunions  are  formed 
on  the  ends  of  each  holder,  and  those  on  the  forward  holder  are  engaged  by  a 
pair  of  swing  arms,  which,  when  manipulated,  remove  the  exposed  plate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box  and  permit  the  next  plate  to  be  pressed  into  focal  plane. 

David  Roberts,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
•  Tripod.    No.  632,064. 

The  legs  of  the  tripod  are  formed  of  hollow  telescoping  sections  and  the  lower 
ends  of  the  upper  sections  are  made  small  to  frictionally  engage  the  enlarged 
upper  ends  of  the  sections  sliding  therein.  When  the  legs  are  extended  this 
frictional  engagement  holds  the  sections  in  an  extended  position. 

Wm.    H.    Lewis,    Huntington,    N.    Y.,    assignor   of   one-half   to'  E.    &    H.    T. 

Anthony  &  Co. 

Developing  Tray.    No.  632,220. 

The  tray  is  formed  with  a  slot  in  one  or  more  of  *its  sides  above  the  bottomj  and 

a  negative  lifting  device  made  of  a  piece  of  metal  bent  at  reverse  angles  is  provided. 

One  end  of  this  device  is  adapted  to  pass  through  the  slot  and  the  other  to  rest 

flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray  under  the  plate. 

Frederic  E.  Ix'es,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Camera.     No.  632,573. 
Back  of  the  lens,  within  the  box,  a  reflecting  device  is  provided  whereby  three 
images  of  the  object  to  be  photographed  are  made.    Three  sensitized  plates  are  sup- 
ported to  receive  these  images,  and  a  color-screen  is  provided  for  each  plate. 

John  N.  Choate,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Retouching  Frame.    No.  632,643. 
The  frame  is  provided  with  clamps  whereby  it  may  be  rigidly  secured .  to  a 
table.     On  the  frame  is  mounted  a  negative  clamp,   and   electric  mechanism  is 
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provided  for  imparting  to   said  clamp  and  the  negative  therein    a   slight  rapid 
vibration. 

John  N.  Goldborg,  Hopkins,  Minn. 
Photograph  Holder.  No.  632,649. 
Within  an  octagonal  case  formed  with  transparent  sides  is  mounted  a  series  of 
concentric  rotatable  picture  receiving  cylinders,  the  smaller  of  which  are  mounted 
within  the  larger.  The  outer  cylinders  are  provided  with  a  transparent  panel 
through  which  the  inner  pictures  may  be  viewed,  and  the  cylinders  may  be  rotated 
independently  or  simultaneously. 

Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Berlin,  Germany, 
Photographic   Developers.     Trade   Mark   No.    33,417. 
The  word  "Eikonal."    Used  since  July  3,  1899. 

Actien-Gesellschaft  fur  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Berlin,  Germany 
Photographic   Developers.     Trade    Mark   No.   33,418. 
The  word  "Imogen."    Used  since  December  2,  1897. 

Haller-Kemper  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Sensitized  Paper.    Trade  Mark  No.  33,409. 
The  word  "Kruxo."    Used  since  April  i,  1899. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors,  from 
July  1st  to  September  ISrh,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Point  o*  Woods,  N.  Y., 
where  he  will,  as  usual,  give  icstruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  photography.  After 
September  15th  to  Tioga  Centre,  as  usual.] 


A.  G.  Graff. — Your  lens  of  654  inches  should  not,  for  pictorial  purposes,  be 
employed  on  a  plate  larger  than  "quarter,"  3J4  x  ^%.  The  telephoto  lens  is  not 
so  suitable  for  general  work  as  an  ordinary  rectilinear,  or,  if  for  landscape  pur- 
poses, a  single  lens.  For  5x7  plates  the  lens  must  not  be  shorter  than  10^4, 
and  14  inches  is  very  much  better.  It  is  true  that  Dallmeyer,  some  time  ago, 
stated  that  the  length  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate;  but 
he  was  speaking  more  from  an  optical  than  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  and  his 
father  before  him,  long  ago,  asserted  that  the  lens  should  be  twice  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate. 

P,  Foot. — ^The  ferrous  oxalate  solution  employed  for  blackening  after  mercury 
in.  intensification  is  the  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  We  cannot  spare 
room  in  this  column  for  jFormuI?e  that  can  be  found  in  any  hand  book,  or  in 
our  back  numbers.    See  Contribution  Box. 

PiCKARTS  AND  NicoDEMUS. — ^At  the  time  of  writing  the  Secco  film  had  not 
found  its  way  to  this  country,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  advertised  as  soon  as  it  does. 

Myra  Sommers. — Running  water  not  being  available  your  best  method  will  be 
to  get  two  deep  trays,  say  10  x  8,  porcelain  does  admirably,  fill  them  with  water 
and  place  the  prints  in  one  of  them  one  by  one  as  you  remove  them  from  the 
fixing  solution.     When  they  are  all  in  transfer  them  one  by  one,  beginning  at 
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the  bottom,  to  the  second  tra}'.  Repeat  the  transferring  from  tray  to  tray  till 
they  have  got  eight  or  ten  changes,  and  you  may  rely  on  the  washing  being 
sufficient. 

G.  R.  BuscH. — ^The  powdery  appearance  on  the  negative  is  the  result  of  adding 
alum  to  the  fixing  solution.  Plate  makers  generally  now  know  how  to  make  plates 
that  do  not  require  alum,  but  when  you  have  some  that  do,  never  add  it  to'  the 
fixing  solution.  Place  them  in  a  separate  solution  of  alum,  either  before  or  after 
fixing,  and  be  sure  you  rinse  them  well  after  the  alum  and  before  the  hypo,  or 
after  the  hypo  and  before  the  alum. 

E.  B.  Scott. — The  asphalt  backing  is  effectual,  but  too  troublesome,  as  you 
have  found.  Several  formulae,  all  of  which  are  good,  will  be  found  in  our  back 
numbers,  but  none  better  than  what  you  are  using,  caramel,  lampblack,  alcohol 
and  water.    The  addition  of  a  little  dextrine  will  prevent  its  rubbing  off. 

R.  S. — The  simplest  way  to  vignette  the  lower  part  of  the  figfure  is  to  paste  a 
piece  of  opaque  paper  over  the  lower  part  of  the  printing  frame,  outside  of 
course,  and  a  little  higher  than  the  desired  line.  Cut  this  to  something  like  the 
desired  shape  and  separate  it  from  the  glass  by  a  little  cotton. 

If  the  photograph  is  unmounted,  or  if  you  can  remove  it  from  the  mount, 
the  method  of  making  a  negative  from  it  given  on  page  342  of  our  August  num- 
ber will  answer  admirably,  indeed,  better  than  any  other.  If  it  is  mounted  and 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  mount,  it  may  be  copied  in  the  camera  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  supplementary  lens  to  which  you  allude  merely  shortens 
the  focus  of  the  ordinary  lens,  a  result  which  may  be  equally  well  done  by  a  strong 
magnifying  spectacle  "eye"  which  may  be  bought  for  a  few  cents.  See  article  on 
the  subject  on  page  293  of  our  July  number  for  how  to  employ  plano-concave 
lenses  to  lengthen  the  focus  and  plano-convex  lenses  in  the  same  w^ay  to  shorten  it 

W.  Z.  Davis. — The  tribasic  sodium  phosphate,  although  recommended  by 
Lumiere,  has  not  come  into  general  use,  as  it  seems  to  possess  no  advantage  over 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  We  are  too  far  from  home  to  look  up  the  information 
you  require,  and  have  not  time  to  ascertain  by  experiment.  Your  letter  having 
been  s«nt  to  Tioga  Centre,  instead  of  Point  o'Woods,  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for 
reply  in  the   September  number. 

M.  H.  S.,  Pittsburg. — We  hardly  care  to  advise  you,  as  99  per  cent,  of  han^ 
camera  work  is  not  worth  serious  consideration,  and  under  exposure  is  only  one 
of  its  faults.  The  best  of  those  pn  the  market  are  fitted  with  R.  R.  lenses,  with 
an  aperture  of  //^,  and  their  speed  is  practically  alike.  One  of  the  anastigmats 
at  f/s  would  be  twice  as  fast,  and  a  planar,  at  about  f/s.50  would  be  five  times. 
For  your  purpose,  and  for  plates  or  films  of  3J4  in.  square  we  would  recommend 
a  six  inch  planar,  and  have  no  doubt  that  either  of  the  firms  you  mention  would 
make  a  camera  to  suit,  and  fix  the  lens  for  parallel  rays,  which  is  what  is  meant 
by  "fixed  focus."  We  warn  you,  however,  that  it  will  be  an  expensive  business, 
something  not  far  short  of  a  hundred  dollars. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  at  least  two  different  pages  of  the  July, 
August  and  September  numbers,  correspondents  were  requested  to  send  their  com- 
munications, during  July  and  August,  and  till  the  roth  of  September,  to  Point 
o'Woods,  N.  y.,  on  our  return  we  found  a  bushel  basket  full  of  mail  matter, 
among  it  many  prints  for  criticism  and  matter  to  be  othenvise  noticed,  all  of  which 
must  now  wait  its  turn,  and  some  of  which  cannot  be  rettched  for  several  months. 


SALB    AND    BXCHANOB. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photogrraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  thev  wish  to  exchange, 
and  snch  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  doable  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Wanted, — A  j^ood  Long  fccus,  5x7  or 
^yk^^Yi  camera  with  lens  and  shutter, 
holders,  etc.  State  what  you  have ;  add 
full  particulars  with  lowest  price.  W.  A. 
Allison,  4034  N.  23d  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Rare  Chance. — For  sale  the  follow- 
ing: One  Colt's  Criterion  Lantern  No. 
37  5  f  with  Oxy.-Hyd.  No.  20  lime  jet  and 
No.  15  Criterion  oil  lamp;  half  size  objec- 
tives ;  rapid  slide  changer ;  tinting  box ; 
pair  35  foot  iron  gas  tanks  with  valves, 
pressure  gauge,  etc. ;  one  7  foot  and  one 
9  foot  screen  on  spring  rollers,  and  one 
12  foot  regular  screen,  electric  signal, 
etc.  All  in  A  I  condition.  Will  sell  in 
one  lot  or  will  divide  up.  Write  for 
further  particulars  and  prices,  which  will 
surprise  you.  J.  B.  Barlow,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Wanted. — Some  one  to  form  a  club  of 
subscribers  to  this  Journal.  A  Gund- 
lach  5x7  camera  with  good  lens  given  as 
premium.  Write  for  particulars.  Ad- 
dress The  American  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher, 239  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Wanted  to  Exchange. — A  Ricca  man- 
dolin in  fine  condition,  cost  $25,  for 
Eastman  Bullet  or  Bull's  Eye  Special 
Camera.  Address  Lock  Box  44,  Crafton, 
Pa. 

Will  pay  $1.50  a  dozen  for  use  of 
photos  of  scenery,  animals,  etc.,  in  illus- 
trated paper  ;  credit  given  ;  originals 
returned  if  desired.  Send  finished,  un- 
mounted prints  to  Wheatley  Co.  Temple 
Court,  New  York.  (Refer  publishers 
A.  A.  P.) 


For  Sale, — Turner-Reich  Anastigmat 
lens,  with  Bausch  &  Lorob  shutter, 
6)4x8>^,  ro>i  inch  focus,  good  as  new; 
used  only  a  short  time.  Cost,  $90;  will 
take  $65.  J.  G.  Stoerr,  3125  Portland 
avenue,  Louisville,  Ky. 


For  Sale, — One  No.  4  5x7,  Series  IL, 
Steinheil  Patent  Antiplanecic  Group 
lens,  with  Prosch  shutter,  cost,  $58.50, 
for  $42.  One  No.  5  5x8,  Series  III., 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss  Anastigmat  lens, 
cost,  $52.50,  for  $38.  Either  or  both  of 
them  sent  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. William  C.  Jupp,  50  West  Lamed 
street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange, — A  lens  for  a 
5x8  or  a  5x7  view  camera ;  price,  $3.  E. 
W  Lotze,  care  Camera  Club,  Photogra- 
phic Society  of  Natural  History,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 


For  Sale,  —  One  Zeiss  Convertible 
VILA  lens  No.  16.  Special  construc- 
tion. Speed  //5.6.  Cost  price,  with 
shutter,  $164.50;  will  sell  for  $125  cash. 
Both  lens  and  shutter  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Henry  Stark,  331 1  Missouri  ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange. — One  14  inch 
focus  *'Ross  Rapid  Symmetrical"  lens 
(good  as  new  and  a  fine  lens).  Iris  dia- 
phrag:m.  Will  sell  on  three  days  trial  for 
$40,  or  trade  for  Zeiss  No.  11  Yll.  A  lens 
and  pay  difiFerence  in  cash.  C.  E.  Scder- 
strom;  Box  193,  Holdrege,  Neb. 

A  Bargain.— On^  5x8  camera  and 
lens;  lelescope  carrying  case ;  three 
double  plate  holders;  one  tripod;  one 
printing  frame;  two  tiuys;  one  4  ounce 
graduate  measure;  one  focusing  cloth; 
one  ruby  light;  one  trimmer;  one  glass 
form,  will  sell  the  outfit  for  $10.  R. 
H.  Clark,  Holbrook.  Ariz. 

ForSale. — A  6>^x8>^  Zeiss  lens,  series 
3,  fitted  with  a  Bausch  &  Lomb  dia- 
phragm shutter,  cost  price  $80.00:  will 
sell  tor  $60.00;  this  lens  is  in  perfect 
order.  A  5x7  Tele  Photo  Poco  with  six 
plate  holders,  without  lens  and  shutter, 
cost  price  $33.00,  will  sell  for  $26.00.  A 
ty^xSyi  Tele-Photo  Poco  with  six  plate 
holders,  without  lens  or  shutter,  cost 
price  $41.25,  will  sell  for  $33.00.  A  8x10 
Tele- Photo  Poco  with  three  plate  holders, 
without  lens  or  shutter,  cost  price  $43.00, 
will  sell  for  $33.00.  These  cameras  are 
new  and  have  never  been  used.  A. 
Burnion.  49  Sixth  avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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ICONOSCOPE 

A  PERFECT  FINDER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  CAMERAS 
Shows  Views  More  Compact, 

Brillitmly,  Accu«tcly,  ElCffant 

Naturally,  Plainly, 

Th«n  any  other  Convenient. 

_  ^''"^"-  Scientific  in 

Construction. 
There  is  No 

Accurately  Made. 


,  Reversion, 
Retlection,  Distortion, 
or  Indistinctness.  Send  tor  Description. 

Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 

528  N.  St.  Piul  St., 

NEW  voRK.  ROCHESTER,  N.  V.  cmcjoo. 


OUR     NEW^    PLATE  ~ ^ 

The  "BERKSHIRE"  Sens.  50, 

Is  now  ready,  and  Is  intended  for  those  who  must  ase 

A    VERY    RAPID    PLATE. 

It  works  soft,  free  from  fog,  and  will  keep. 


BLAKE  DRY  PLATE  CO.,        NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


'"J 

Are  you  in  a.  hnriy  and  do  you  want 
permanent  prints  from  your  negatives  ? 
Then  let  us  do  your  printing  on  VGLOX 
paper — prompt  delivery, 

HASTINGS  &  MILLER, 

113  NiMMi  St,  New  York. 


SEND   4^JCENT8 

■Bd  we  wlU  tom"*^  at  MWa  a  ItlHWl 
■■mplc  of  one  well  known 

SVBCIAL    BI.(TE    PAPKK. 

Thii  b  "A  aooB  Tnma'  m  -raw  it  alok*.- 

Mada  fre*li  crerjr  dar,  and  U  Kid  at  3S  eenta  par 
jtiA  (27  iachaa  wlda).  nnd  cat  to  hst  atn  poW- 
t,tt   prepaid    tiy   ni.      Ti>     tM   had  ONLT   at 

IBS  A  167  BUOADWAY,  N.  Y. 
THS  OBRIG   CAHERA   CO. 
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I  Pictures 
I  ZTtounteb 
i       VOiti)'*  I 

Ihiggins'I 

IPHOTO  I 
I  MOUNTER 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  ^ 
own.  The  best  results  are  oniy:^ 
produced  by  the  best  methods  ind^ 
means—the  best  results  in  pholo-3 
graph.  Poster  and  other  mounting  ^ 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  ~ 
best  mounting  paste —  — 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER  I 


■r  prepaid  by  mall  for  jo  ctB.,  ^t 
or  circulars  free,  from  3 

CHAS.  M.  HIOOINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs.    ^ 

tS  BlghU  Street,  BrMklya.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.  ^X 
London  Office,  KM  Cbariac  Crsu  Road.   ^ 


Foto=Stock 


CHEniCAL  HOUSE. 


Popalir  Prices  for  Plitcs,  Piper  iid 
Brerjlhlat  Pfeetocraphlc. 


Qamu>  Totnso  AND  Fixing  Solution, 

combined  in  one  liquid,  ready  for 

luc;  pint  bottle,  25  cents. 


R.  H.  LVTHIM, 

191  BOWOT,       KKW  VOKK, 


Seed's  Prepared  Developers, 

In  IJfld  and  Powdered  Farm. 

Powdered,  per  Box  of  six  powders.     -     X  els. 

flon-Halatm  Dbl.  Goaiad  Platts. 

For  Landsctpe,  Interior  and  Skyliftht. 

The  Hew  Q.  B.  P.  R.   Transparency 
Plates. 

For  Conlacf.    Six  ToneB  by  Development. 

The  Hew  Opal  Ground  Plates. 
Send  for  "Hattual"  Mid  Price  ^Ist. 
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PHOTOGHAPHIC   DBPARTMBNT, 


Trade  Mark.  Trade  Mark. 

i  develops  the  latent  photographic  image  with  similar  results  to  Metol, 
i  but  more  clearly  and  more  powerfully. 
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JllllidOl: 
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Concerning  Orthochromatism,  No.  i. 

HY  do  photographers 
continue  to  use  a  plate 
that  is  admittedly  very 
imperfect,  when  they 
might,  at  the  same  cost, 
and  just  as  easily,-  em- 
ploy one  that  is  much 
nearer  perfection  ? 
Strange  as  it  may  seem; 
the  facts  are  so  patent 
that  they  may  be  taken 
*^  for  granted,  and  having 

seen,  to  a  large  extent  at 
least,  tlie  satisfactory  outcome  of  our  crusade  against  the  employment  of 
lenses  of  too  short  focus,  we  shall  try  to  convert  them  from  the  error  of 
their  ways  by  setting  forth  both  the  cause  and  the  cure. 

With  the  advent  of  picture-viaking  by  photography  there  came  into  use 
a  new  word;  not  meaning  a  new  thing,  as  it  had  always  been  included  in 
"light  and  shade,"  as  applied  to  reproductions  in  black  and  white.  It  is 
"values,"  and  means  something  that  the  phott^rapher  had  not  then,  and 
has  not  yet  fully  understood ;  and  which  in  his  work  he  does  not,  or  at  least 
very  rarely  get.  True  values  in  photography  means  the  correct  rendering 
of  the  various  degrees  of  luminosity  in  monochrome,  as  reflected  from  the 
variously  colored  objects  that  may  be  in  the  subject  photographed. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  the  sensation  which  we 

Coprrlgbtad,  iSin,  by  Tha  Outlns  Co.,  Limited.    All  rights  reMnred. 
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By  Newton  W,  Bnunens. 


call  light  is  the  result  of  the  action  on  the  retina  of  a  bundle  of  waves  of 
different  lengths  or  rates  of  vibration  of  the  all  prevading,  although  prob- 
matical  ether,  proie<led  thereon  by  the  lens  of  the  eye.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  this  light  sensation  can  be  produced  only  by  such  bundles  as 
come  to  the  eye  in  a  straight  line,  either  from  a  self-luminous  object,  as  a 
flame,  or  as  reflected  from  objects.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  this 
bundle  as  including  waves  of  three  different  lengths,  or  rates  of  vibration, 
and  that  sources  of  light  as  well  as  objects  that  reflect  it,  may  send  to  the 
eye  bundles  containing  one,  two,  or  all  the  three.  With  direct  light  pho- 
tography has  very  little  to  do,  although  self-luminous  bodies,  and  even  the 
sun,  are  sometimes  included  in  the  range  of  the  lens ;  so  that  here  at  least 
our  attention  will  be  mainly  given  to  that  which  is  reflected. 

Objects  that  come  within  the  range  of  the  camera  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes ;  those  that  reflect  practically  all,  those  that  absorb  practically 
all,  and  so  reflect  none,  and  those — and  they  are  by  far  the  greater  number 
— that  reflect  any  one  oi  two  of  the  different  wave-lengths. 

As  with  what  may  b*'.  called  the  compound  bundle,  so  it  is  supposed  to 
be  with  the  retina.  The  su-called  rods,  believed  to  be  its  sensitive  material. 
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are  said  to  be  of  three  different  kinds ;  each  sensitive  only  to  one  of  the 
three  different  wave-lengths ;  the  longest  producing  the  sensation  of  red, 
the  shortest  that  of  violet,  and  that  of  medium  length  the  sensation  of 
green,  white  light  being  the  result  of  the  simultaneous  action  of  all  three. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that  the  reproduction  of  a  colored  object  in  black 
and  white,  or  monochrome,  can  be  effected  onlv  by  translating  the  various 
colors  according  to  their  degrees  of  luminosity;  that  is,  in  proportion  to 
their  apparent  lightness  or  darkness  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  that  is 
just  what  the  ordinary'  photographic  plate  will  not  do. 

The  engraver  or  etcher  starts  with  white  paper  as  his  highest  lights 
only ;  and  when  he  comes  to  color  sees  in  the  compounds  of  green  and  red 
a  higher  degree  of  luminosity  than  in  compounds  of  green  and  blue.  The 
former  he  represents  by  thin  and  distant  lines ;  the  latter  by  those  that  are 
thicker  and  closer. 

The  photographer,  on  the  other  hand,  who  trusts  to  the  ordinary  plate, 
finds  matters  reversed,  the  compounds  of  violet  and  green  being  rendered 
as  vastly  more  luminous  than  those  of  green  and  red.     Blues,  blue  greens. 
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and  greenish  blues,  all  of  which  are  to  the  e)'e  very  much  darker  than  the 
yellows,  greenish  yellows,  and  orange,  are  represented  as  little  lower  than 
white,  while  the  lighter  tones  are  often  shown  as  little  higher  than  black. 

So  long  as  photography  was  employed  merely  as  a  record  of  fact,  or 
photographers  were  content  with  "the  ordinary  thing"  in  portraiture,  it 
did  not  so  much  matter,  and  possibly  photographers  have  got  so  used  to 
such  false  values  that  they  do  not  mind,  although  we  know  that  there  are 
some  who  try  by  various  dodges  to  overcome  it.  Sunning  down  the  paper, 
either  before  or  after  printing,  retouching,  masking,  and  working  on  the 
back  of  the  negative;  but  although  these  may  mend  matters  a  little,  they 
fall  far  short  of  what  may  be  done  by  an  easily  accomplished  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  plate,  or  rather  of  the  emulsion  with  which  it  is  coated. 

And  this  brings  us  to  orthochromatism.  Although  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  light  actually  does  to  the  film,  all  agree  that  it  does 
something,  and  that  something  includes  work,  and  that  work  implies  ab- 
sorption. White  and  blue  light  do  work  on  the  photographic  plate,  be- 
cause the  emulsion  w^ith  which  it  is  coated  absorbs  them,  and  the  greenish 
and  reddish  yellow  are  represented  as  almost  blacks,  because  they  are  not 
so  absorbed. 

From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  plates 
that  will  give  correct  color  values  is  to  make  the  emulsion  so  that  it  will 
absorb  the  green  and  red  as  well  as  the  blue.  Plate-makers  have  been 
working  at  this  problem  for  years,  and  although  full  success  has  not  yet 
crowned  their  efforts,  there  are  plates  on  the  market  that  are  a  wonderful 
improvement  on  those  that,  curiously  enough,  are  almost  universally  em- 
ployed. Just  why  this  should  be,  and  how  best  to  induce  photographers 
generally  to  employ  the  more  nearly  perfect  instead  of  those  that  are  ad- 
mittedly very  far  from  being  so,  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  article. 


A  Word  for  Snap-Shots. 

BY  M.  R.  case. 

DELIEVING  that  the  hand  camera  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  it  is  the 
'^  only  practical  camera  to  be  used  by  most  of  us  while  traveling,  I 
should  like  advice  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  its  use. 

I  consider  the  hand  camera  the  most  practical  one  to  be  used  in  travel- 
ing, not  only  because  many  of  us  are  limited  by  time  in  our  trips  around 
the  world  and  are  generally  with  relatives  or  friends  who  cannot  be  kept 
waiting  while  the  tripod  is  set  up,  but  also  because  by  such  delay  we  should 


'•  BY  THE  gUIGT  WATERS.- 
F.  P.  STREEPER, 
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often  lose  the  picture.  I  remember  an  interesting  scribe  in  Damascus, 
whom  I  saw  when  a  good  light  was  on  him.  With  a  hand  camera  I  could 
have  caught  his  picture,  but  he  moved  while  I  was  opening  and  adjusting 
the  light  and  focus  of  iny  stand  camera. 

Such  pictures  are  those  which  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  traveler  to 
take  for  himself.  For  what  is  the  use  of  trying  with  portable  cameras  to 
photograph  Giotto's  Tower,  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  the  great  Daibutsu  in 
Japan,  when  better  photographs  of  all  of  these  than  hand  cameras  can  take 
are  already  to  be  bought? 

Photographs  of  the  interesting  street  life  of  these  foreign  cities  are 
worth  our  taking,  for  as  soon  as  the  professionals  get  tliese  people  into 
their  studios,  they  assume  a  posed,  unnatural  look  which  spoils  the  interest 
of  the  picture.  A  valuable  negative  in  my  collection  is  one  which,  though 
full  of  technical  errors,  shows  the  whole  funeral  ceremony  on  the  burning- 
ghat  at  Benares.  On  the  bank  of  the  sacred  Ganges  lies  the  dead  body  of 
a  child,  swathed  in  a  white  cloth ;  back  of  this  are  two  funeral  pyres,  one 
of  which  is  just  being  lighted  by  the  man  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased. 
Above  are   the  mourners.    Descending  the  ghat  on  the  right  is  a  man 
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carrying  aloft  a  pan  in  which  are  the  sacred  ashes  from  some  pyre  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  picture  is  interesting  and  was  to  be  caught  in 
a  flash ;  for  our  boat  was  going  slowly  down  the  river,  the  man  was  stoop- 
ing but  momentarily  to  hght  the  pyre,  and  the  ashes  would  soon  be  cast 
from  the  pan.  It  was  a  snap-shot,  and  as  such  a  more  complete  represen- 
tation of  this  old  Hindoo  ceremony  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  larger  pho- 
tographs for  sale  at  the  shops. 

There  is  also  another  difficulty  about  using  the  tripod  abroad,  that  is  in 
the  less  frequented  cities  of  the  East,  or  even  in  Cairo  or  Kioto,  where  the 
American  lady  is  still  of  too  much  interest  to  the  natives  for  her  to  care  to 
set  up  even  a  temporary  post  in  the  street.  For  instance,  on  the  Mikado's 
birthday,  when  many  holiday-makers  were  about  the  streets  of  Kioto,  hav- 
ing gone  into  a  photographer's  near  the  hotel  to  look  at  some  photographs 
he  had  been  coloring,  I  looked  up  to  see  a  crowd  around  the  door.  Sur- 
prised, I  questioned  the  photographer  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  He  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  finally  with  consid- 
erable embarrassment  said :  "The  American  lady  is  very  curious,"  mean- 
ing that  the  crowd  had  gathered  to  look  at  me.    There  was  no  rudeness, 
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merely  childish  curiosity,  but  a  crowd  collected  by  a  camera  one  morning 
in  Cairo  was  less  easily  dispersed.  Some  Arab  boys  had  been  posing  on 
the  street,  so  the  photographer  wished  to  reward  them  with  some  back- 
sheesh, or  petty  money,  but  she  was  so  surrounded  by  them  that  she  had  to 
seek  the  nearest  retreat,  which  happened  to  be  a  restaurant  or  saloon, 
where  the  keeper  threatened  to  throw  water  on  the  boys  to  disperse  them. 
But  fortunately  an  officer  came  up  and  scattered  the  crowd.  These  two 
incidents  have  been  given  to  show  the  difficulties  which  might  attend  the 
setting  up  of  cameras  in  these  picturesque  eastern  cities,  where  in  small 
ones,  like  Damascus,  even  the  wearing  of  the  simple  European  dress  at- 
tracts a  crowd. 

So  the  use  of  the  tripod  is  not  practical,  yet  in  looking  over  a  collection 
of  snap-shots  taken  from  Sitka  to  Damascus,  as  well  as  on  a  journey 
around  the  world,  they  are  not  found  to  be  without  faults  as  photographs. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  hope  of  improving  my  own  photographs  of  travel 
that  this  paper  has  been  written  for  advice  and  suggestions  in  taking  snap- 
shots. 

Another  matter  akin  to  this  in  which  many  travelers  would  like  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  is  in  having  films  developed.  For  most 
of  us  travel  too  quickly  to  take  the  time  to  develop  our  own  work,  we  also 
fear  to  carry  the  necessar\^  acids  and  fluids  in  our  trunks,  while  many  val- 
uable films  have  been  lost  by  professionals  in  out  of  the  way  corners  of  the 
world  who  did  not  know  how  to  treat  them.  Films  can,  of  course,  be  sent 
home  for  development,  but  this  requires  their  being  on  the  water  more 
than  is  desirable.  It  also  prevents  the  amateur's  knowing  by  continuing  to 
see  the  results  of  his  work,  whether  he  is  making  the  best  use  of  his 
camera. 


Ozotype. 

\ \/E  reproduce  the  following  from  a  recent  number  of  the  British  Jour- 
^  "       nal  of  Photography y  thinking  that  it  may   interest   those  of  our 
readers  who  have  written  us  on  the  subject,  and   whose  difficulties   we 
could  only  guess  at. 

"On  my  return  from  a  holiday  I  have  just  come  across  your  issue  of 
August  i8,  containing  a  letter  from  an  American  correspondent,  Mr.  Colin 
Napier,  relating  to  *'Ozotype."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  nearly  all  the 
working  instructions  with  regard  to  this  process  which  have  been  pub- 
lished unauthoritatively  the  writers  do  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  method  of 
working  I  laid  down  in  my  paper  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
and  so  experimenters  are  led  into  error. 
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In  my  opinion  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  failure  is  soaking 
the  carbon  tissue  too  long  in 
the  acetic  solution,  and  tiie 
omission  to  thoroughly  sur- 
face-dry the  squeegeed  print 
and  tissue  between  blotting 
paper  before  hanging  up  to 
dry.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  solu- 
tion is  required.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  acetic  solution 
should  be  between  65°  and 
75°  F.  for  smooth  paper.  The 
carbon  tissue  should  be  im- 
mersed for  one  minute  when 
soft  tissue  is  used,  and  for  one 
and  a  half  minutes  for  hard 
No.  56«.  By  Henry  K.  Cowen,        tissue.     At  the  cxpiration  of 

"UTE  PASS."  this  time  the  print  should  be 

brought  in  contact  with  the 
carbon  tissue  under  the  surface  of  the  solution  (of  course  avoiding 
air  bubbles),  and  the  two,  clinging  together,  withdrawn  at  once, 
this  operation  lasting  about  ten  seconds.  Squeegee  and  surface-dry  as 
■soon  as  possible,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  When  dry,  immerse  in  cold  water 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  develop  in  water  at  about  106°  F. 
■Glycerine  added  to  the  acetic  solution  will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  A 
good  formula  for  ordinary  rather  plucky  negatives  is : 

Water 40  or. 

Glacial  acetic  acid i  dracbm  fluid. 

Hydroquinone  15  to  aograins. 

Glycerine  2  drscbms  fluid. 

Do  not  over-pviat. 
"I  take  this  opportunity  to  enjoin  experimenters  to  wait  a  little  while. 
An  improved  sensitizing  solution  and  a  special  carbon  tissue  are  being  pre- 
pared, and,  when  everything  is  ready,  those  photographers  who  aim  at 
producing  artistic  pictures  in  a  permanent  medium,  of  any  color  and  on 
any  paper,  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  easily  it  can  be  done." 

Thos.  Manly. 


By  nature  men  are  nearly  alike ;   by  practice  they  get  wide  apart. 


The  Kromskop. 


The  Kromskop. 

The  following  communication  from  Mr.  Ives  speaks  for  itself: 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  am  sorrj-  to  see  that,  in  the  October  number  of  yoiir  journal,  promi- 
nence is  given  to  a  very  imperfect  device  which  has  been  produced  in 
England  with  a  view  to  profit  commercially  by  the  fame  of  the  Kromskop. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  blending  of  two  primary  colors  (red  and 
blue)    through   different  eyes,  first   proposed   in  this  connection   by   C. 
Nachet.  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  one  person  in  a  hundred 
— that  the  "Kromaz"'  image  will  not  bear  comparison  for  one  moment  with 
the  image  in  a  true  photochromoscope ;  that  the  patentees,  who  were  for- 
merly employees  of  the  manufacturers  of  my  Kromskop,  have  not  only 
attempted  to  deceive  by  imitating  the  name  of  my  invention  but  have 
copied  original  details  of 
my  construction,  and  that 
the  alleged  "new  system" 
infringes  two  of  my  Unit- 
ed States  patent  rights. 

If  for  no  other  reason, 
I  would  not  permit  the 
"Kromaz"  to  be  made  or 
sold  in  this  country  be- 
cause the  imperfect  results 
which  it  must  at  best 
yield  would  discredit  one 
of  the  most  important  tri- 
umphs of  the  century — 
the  Ifue  reproduction  of 
the  colors  of  nature  by  the 
aid  of  photography.  Any 
attempt  to  make  the  pub- 
lic believe  that  such  a  de- 
vice as  the  "Kromaz"  is 
capable  of  giving  Krom- 
skop results  would  be  a 
fraud. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  E.  Ives. 
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Are  Things  Just  as  They  Should  Be  ? 

BY  W.  J.  THOMPSON. 

A  LITTLE  controversy,  or  perhaps  rather  a  little  mild  chaffing,  has 
**  been  going  on  between  the  editor  of  the  Photo- American  and  a  cor- 
respondent in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  connection  with  the 
quantity  of  exports  and  imports  of  material  photographic  between  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  which  has  set  me  a  thinking. 

I  know  that  the  editor  of  Ours  has  more  than  once  said  to  correspon- 
dents "the  magazine  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  but  none  of  us  can 
get  altogether  out  of  them,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  sent  to  the  waste  bas- 
ket I  venture  to  introduce  a  little  nito  this. 

The  patriotic  editor  begins,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  by  glorying  over  the 
fact  that  a  certain  make  of  cameras,  Velox  paper,  etc.,  have  taken  a  hold 
of  the  British  market ;  and,  through  ignorance,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be- 
little British  cabinet  work  generally,  while  the  correspondent,  with  more 
than  good  cause,  retorts  that  but  for  the,  as  alleged  protective,  but  really 
obstructive  tariff,  the  balance  would  be  very  much  on  the  other  side. 

That  may  be  as  it  may.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  fact  that  one  coun- 
try may  turn  out  a  better  quality  of  certain  articles  than  another ;  but  I  am 
interested  in  the  fact  that  the  people  of  one  country  can  get  certain  things 
that  they  want  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 
while  the  people  of  the  other  cannot. 

From  the  catalogues  of  such  houses  as  Tylar,  Watson,  or  Perkins, 
there  are  a  hundred  and  one  things,  some  of  them  proprietary,  that  can 
only  be  got  from  the  makers,  and  which  I  would  like  to  get,  and  which  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  may  get  by  simply  making  use  of  the  parcels 
post,  but  which  the  free  American  could  only  get  through  roundabout 
ways,  and  at  a  cost  that  makes  it  prohibitive. 

The  question  of  a  tariff,  whether  for  protection  or  revenue,  versus  free 
trade,  should  have  no  place  here,  nor  be  in  any  way  allowed  to  obstruct 
anything  which  tends  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a 
nation^s  people.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  in  that  development  science 
and  art  are  potent  agents,  nor  that  everything  necessary  for  their  study 
should  be  to  the  people  free  as  air. 

Photography,  and  all  that  is  connected  therewith,  is  closely  associated 
with  both  science  and  art,  neither  of  which  own  any  nationality,  but  tend 
to  universal  brotherhood;  so  that  the  nation  that  restrains  them  by  fiscal 
relations  commits  a  national  blunder. 

As  an  illustration  of  such  fiscal  restraint,  take  the  case  of  one  lens  made 


Henry  D.  AIIIwu. 
one  snow-white, 
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only  in  Germany  and  England,  and  possessing  certain  qualities  found  in 
no  other.  Already  it  is  employed  here  by  hundreds,  and  hundreds  more 
desire  to  get  it,  but  are  restrained  by  the  cost.  Being  one  of  the  latter  I 
have  before  me  the  price  list  of  the  English  maker,  and  as  he  quotes  the 
price  both  here  and  there,  and  in  dollars  too,  as  if  to  bring  the  difference 
more  forcibly  home  to  us,  the  oppression  of  our  fiscal  arrangements  be- 
comes evident. 

The  price  in  England  is  $40,  with  a  discount  to  those  who  know  how 
to  get  it,  and  in  America  $70.  Why  should  I  be  made  to  pay  $30  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  lens  ?  Remember,  it  is  not  a  question  of  free  trade 
versus  protection,  but  a  plea  for  the  free  admission  of  that,  which  in  a 
certain  sense,  is  not  connected  with  trade  at  all ;  of  that  which  more  than 
all  also  together  encourages  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people. 

Already  this  has  been  done  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  case  of  schools 
and  colleges ;  but  they  are  but  a  part,  and  only  a  small  part,  of  the  whole 
that  influences  the  development  of  a  nation,  and  the  sooner  "the  powers 
that  be"  recognize  the  fact,  the  sooner  will  the  nation  take  the  place  she 
ought  to  hold  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  free  entry  of  apparatus  and  material  incident  to  the 
study  of  science  and  art,  and  complementary  to  it,  the  one  thing  necessary 
is  the  "parcels  post,"  by  means  of  which,  within  the  postal  union,  a  postal 
order  enclosed  in  a  letter,  would  bring  by  return  mail  whatever  took  our 
fancy. 


The  Contribution  Box. 


"each  tells  the  uncas  that  he  sees  and  hears/' 

\  \ /HILE  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  the  A.  A.  P.,  I  came  across 
^  ^  a  description  of  how  to  employ  an  old  clock-works  to  keep  cotton 
wool  in  motion  for  the  printing  in  of  clouds.  I  have  no  use  for  cotton 
clouds,  or  pastures  with  heavy  wooly  skies  that  cast  no  shadows  on  the 
landscape  beneath ;  but  the  article  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  most  ingen- 
ious devices  I  ever  saw  for  rocking  the  developing  tray.  It  was  in  the 
dark  room  of  a  photographer  in  a  little  village  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound;  and  he  had  fastened  to  a  couple  of  boards  the  works  of  an  old 
clock,  so  as  to  give  to  his  developing  tray  a  perfect  "see-saw"  motion.  In 
the  article  referred  to  above  the  writer  says  he  paid  three  dollars  for  an  old 
clock,  but  surely  that  is  unnecessary,  as  a  good  kitchen  clock  (new)  can  be 
bought  for  75  cents.  C.  E.  C.  K. 
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[Various  methods  of  using  an  old  clock  as  a  means  of  rocking  the  de- 
veloping tray,  have  been  published,  and  clockwork  rockers  are  on  sale  at 
most  of  the  stock  houses.  This  would  have  been  more  useful  if  the  ar- 
rangement had  been  given. 

Our  correspondent  is  mistaken  regarding  the  article  to  which  she  al- 
ludes.   The  cotton  wool  was  not  intended  to  make  clouds,  but  to  keep  the 


No.  j66.  By  WlUiam  J.  Mayer 

(Taken  Aagnit  ii,  iSfg.) 

masks  separate  from  the  negative.  The  clock  work  was  intended  to  give 
the  necessary  motion  to  the  covering  cardboard.  We  have  never  recom- 
mended cotton  woo!  for  cloud  making,  but  surely  our  fair  friend  knows 
that  many  of  our  best  pictures  by  our  best  men  are  so,  to  a  large  extent 
at  least,  because  they  have  had  clouds  printed  in  from  separate  negatives. 
There  are  few  prints  with  "bald  headed"  skies  that  could  not  be  vastly  im- 
proved by  the  printing  in  of  suitable  clouds. — Eds.] 
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The  International  Congresses  of  the  Exposition 

of  I  goo. 

CONGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  N  international  congress  of  photography  will  be  held,  under  the  pat- 
*^  ronage  of  the  French  Government,  in  the  series  of  official  congresses 
of  the  Exposition  of  1900.  The  sessions  will  open  on  Monday,  the  23d  of 
July,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palais  des  Congres,  and  will  last  until  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  28th.  For  membership,  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
paid  the  subscription  fee  of  10  francs ;  this  gives  a  right  to  be  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  congress  and  to  take  part  in  the  visits  which  are  to  be 
prepared  by  the  organizing  committee.  The  members  may  also  present 
communications  and  will  receive  the  printed  volume  of  proceedings. 

This  congress  is  to  continue  the  work  of  the  two  previous  international 
congresses,  held  at  Paris  in  1889,  and  at  Brussels  in  189 1.  It  will  examine 
the  practical  side  of  the  resolutions  adopted  on  those  occasions,  with  a 
view  to  improving  and  perfecting  them  in  the  light  of  experience.  Decis- 
ions will  also  be  taken  in  regard  to  various  new  questions  which  have  since 
arisen.  There  will  be  public  sessions,  as  well  as  the  general  and  section 
meetings,  some  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  practical  work.  There  are  also 
to  be  lectures  and  organized  visits  to  scientific  and  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

Specialists  are  particularly  requested  to  communicate  to  the  committee 
their  observations  on  questions  which  should  be  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  congress.  The  members  of  photographic  societies  and  the 
editors  of  scientific  journals  are  invited  to  make  known  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble the  details  concerning  the  congress.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  general,  M.  S.  Pector,  9  Rue  Lincoln,  Paris. 


Notes. 

Amateur  Competition. — The  publishers  of  Leslie's  Weekly  have  in- 
stituted a  weekly  competition  by  amateur  photographers,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular in  which  they  say : 

"We  oflFer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  amateur  photograph  re- 
ceived by  us  in  each  weekly  contest,  the  competition  to  be  based  on  the 
originality  of  the  subject  and  the  perfection  of  the  photograph.  Prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  unique  and  original  work,  and  for  that  which  bears  a 
special  relation  to  news  events  of  current  interest.  We  invite  all  amateurs 
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to  enter  this  contest.  Photographs  will  be  returned  if  stamps  are  sent  for 
this  purpose  with  a  request  for  the  return.  All  photographs  entered  in  the 
contest  and  not  prize-winners  will  be  subject  to  our  use  unless  otherwise 
directed,  and  one  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  photograph  that  may  be 
used. 

'^Special  Notice. — Every  photograph  should  be  carefully  and  fully 
titled  on  the  back,  not  only  with  a  description  of  the  picture,  but  also  with 
the  full  name  and  address  of  the  contestant,  plainly  written.  Address  Ama- 
teur Photographic  Contest,  Leslie's  Weekly,  no  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York." 

Our  readers  know  that  we  look  with  disfavor  on  such  competitions, 
competitions  organized  by  what  may  be  called  the  lay  press,  believing,  as 
we  have  often  said,  that  they  have  done  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do, 
very  great  harm.  From  ignorance  or  other  cause,  prizes  are  frequently 
awarded  to  prints  utterly  unworthy  of  them,  although  they  may  have  been 
the  best,  or  the  least  worthless  of  the  lot,  with  the  result  that  the  "prize 
winner"  lies  on  his  oars  iforever  afterwards,  regarding  himself  as  so  near 
the  goal  of  perfection  as  to  need  no  further  effort. 

We  welcome  the  competition  of  Leslie's  Weekly  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  so  far  as  that  it  will  see  that  its  judges  not 
only  know  what  can  and  should  be  done  by  photography,  but  that  they  will 
have  the  courage  to  say  so  where  there  are  no  prints  worthy  of  an  award. 

Carbon  Printing. — In  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  W.  T. 
Wilkinson,  a  well  known  authority  on  the  subject,  says :  "One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  carbon  printing  is  not  so  much  practised  as  it  ought  to  be  lies  in 
the  fact  that  prints  made  upon  home-sensitized  tissue  are  always  so  much 
flatter  and  inferior  to  those  made  upop  tissue  bought  ready-sensitized,  and^ 
as  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  have  to  send  to  the  makers  for  a  fresh 
supply,  many  people  leave  the  process  severely  alone,  and  use  some  other 
that  gives  them  good  results  without  any  trouble.  The  true  reason  of  this 
is  that  all  the  published  formulae  for  sensitizing  carbon  tissue  give  far  too 
strong  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  viz.,  3  per  cent,  in  summer, 
5  per  cent,  in  winter.  These  are  both  far  too  strong,  and  with  any  tissue 
will  give  flat  results.  The  best  strength  for  the  purpose  will  be  found  to 
ht  lyi  per  cent,  in  summer,  2  in  winter." 

Parallelism  in  Copying. — From  the  Journal  of  the  Amateur  Society 
of  India  we  clip  the  following  simple  method  of  securing  parallelism  be- 
tween the  photographic  plate  and  an  object  which  is  being  copied. 

"Set  up  the  camera  in  front  of  the  plan  or  map  to  be  copied,  and  adjust 
it  with  a  spirit  level.    Fix  a  compass  to  a  square  block  of  wood,  bring  one 
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of  the  edges  in  contact  with  the  object  to  be  copied,  and  note  the  exact 
position  of  the  compass.  Then  apply  the  same  edge  of  the  block  to  the 
focusing  screen,  and  turn  the  camera  on  the  screw,  so  that  the  needle  of 
the  compass  assumes  the  same  position  as  before." 

Paste  That  Will  Keep. — Although  several  of  the  commercial  pastes 

or  mountants  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  even  to  their  low  cost,  there  are 

many  who  like  to  prepare  their  own.       The  following  formula  will  be 

found  to  give  an  excellent  and  long-keeping  paste. 

Arrowroot   8  ounces. 

Gelatine    soft)  5^      '  * 

Water      6o     *• 

Alcohol   5      *  * 

Acid  carbolic  6o  minims. 

Beat  the  arrowroot  into  a  smooth  cream  with  about  four  ounces  of 
water  and  let  the  gelatine  soak  in  the  rest.  When  thoroughly  swollen, 
turn  both  into  a  suitable  vessel,  an  enamelled  iron  saucepan  will  do,  and 
boil  for  a  few  minutes  with  constant  stirring.  Remove  from  the  heat  and 
keep  stirring  till  cool,  and  then  add  gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  the 
acid  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 

A  Simple  Solution  of  Gelatine  is  useful  for  some  purposes,  espe- 
cially one  that  does  not  "set"  into  a  jelly.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
known  as  it  should  be  that  chloral-hydrate  deprives  gelatine  of  its  "set- 
ting" power,  but  Valenta  has  taken  advantage  of  this  in  the  following 
formula,  which  gives  a  clear,  permanent,  adhesive  solution : 

Gelatine    2  ounce?. 

Chloral-hydrate  i         ♦* 

Water  6        " 

Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  till  soft  and  dissolve  over  a  water 
both.  Add  the  chloral  and  continue  the  heat,  with  constant  stirring,  for 
five  minutes.  Two  ounces  alcohol  may,  with  advantage,  be  substituted 
for  that  quantity  of  the  water. 

PiiOTOGRAMS  OF  \jg. — This  always  welcome  annual  visitor  will  prob- 
ably reach  us  after  we  have  gone  to  press,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
tell  our  readers  all  about  it  till  December.  We  know  already,  however, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  large  increase  of  really  good  work  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  examples  which  the  publishers  are  unwilling  to  exclude  have 
been  sent  in  in  such  numbers  as  to  induce  them  to  make  the  volume  for 
this  year  twice  the  size  of  that  of  last.  The  price,  consequently,  in  Eng- 
land, instead  of  one  and  two  shillings,  as  formerly,  will  be  two  and  three 
shillings. 
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A  New  Intensifier. — The  Messrs.  Lumiere  have  introduced  a  new 
intensifier,  or  rather  a  modification  of  an  old  one,  by  substituting  sodium 
sulphite  for  the  hyposulphite  in  the  usual  solution  of  mercuric  iodide,  and 
claim  for  it  that  the  intensified  negatives  do  not  turn  yellow,  or  change 
in  any  way.  They  say:  "This  advantage  in  the  use  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phite of  soda  over  hyposulphite  springs  from  the  fact  that  an  excess  of 
anhydrous  sulphite  can  be  used  without  disadvantage,  while  intensification 
ceases  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hyposulphite.  After  determining 
the  cause  of  alteration  and  staining  of  the  image,  we  have  arrived  at  com- 
pletely avoiding  this  after-effect,  by  treating  the  negative,  after  intensifica- 
tion, with  a  developer  which,  without  changing  either  the  color  or  intens- 
ity of  the  image,  prevents  all  the  subsequent  yellowness,  and  assures  its 
preservation  with  the  initial  color  and  intensity.  Intensification  with  mer- 
curic iodide,  practised  under  the  conditions  which  we  indicate  below,  solves, 
therefore,  completely  the  problem  of  dirct  intensification. 

This  intensifier  presents  the  following  qualities:  i.  It  enables  intensi- 
fication to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  a  single  solution,  and  the  action  to  be 
followed  closely  on  the  plate,  which  is  impracticable  with  the  ordinary  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  intensifier.  2.  The  intensification  may  take  place  when 
the  plate  leaves  the  fixing  bath,  after  a  summary  wash,  without  fear  of  the 
yellowing  of  the  film,  which  would  infallibly  occur  with  perchloride  of 
mercury  if  all  trace  of  hypo  were  not  carefully  eliminated.  3.  Finally, 
the  bath  can  be  rapidly  prepared,  its  components  being  very  easily  soluble. 

COMI'OSfTIOX    FOR   NORMAL  INTENSIFIER. 

Water roo  parts. 

Anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda 10      " 

Mercuric  iodide i  part. 

The  instructions  are  as  follows:  Dissolve  the  anhydrous  sulphite  of 
soda  in  the  water,  then  add  the  mercuric  iodide.  The  solution  is  almost 
immediately  ready.  When  it  is  wished  to  intensify  the  plate  on  leaving 
the  fixing  bath,  it  should  be  briefly  washed  and  then  placed  in  the  intensi- 
fying solution.  If  the  intensification  is  to  take  place  on  a  negative  already 
dry,  it  is  useless  to  wet  it  before  plunging  it  in  the  intensifier.  The  action 
is  rapid  and  very  regular,  and  the  gradual  intensification  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed by  examining  it  against  the  light,  without  fear  of  stains  or  dis- 
coloration, as  with  perchloride  of  mercury.  The  rapid  action  of  the  inten- 
sifier can  be  restrained  at  will  without  changing  the  final  result,  by  the 
mere  addition  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy  of  the  intensifier 
can  be  increased  by  adding  a  larger  quantity  of  mercuric  iodide,  together 
with  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda,  but  without  exceeding  the  maximum 
-quantities  of  2  grammes  of  mercuric  iodide  to  20  grammes  of  anhydrous 
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sulphite  of  soda.  On  leaving  the  intensifying  bath  the  plate  is  briefly 
washed  in  running  water,  then  plunged  for  some  minutes  in  one  of  the 
following  developers,  prepared  as  for  an  ordinary  development :  Diamido- 
phenol,  para-amidophenol,  hydramine,  pyrogallic  acid,  hydroquinone,  etc 
Under  these  conditions,  without  altering  the  intensity  of  the  negative  to 
any  appreciable  degree,  the  after-effects  mentioned  above  are  avoided. 
The  operation  is  finished  by  washing  the  plate  in  running  water  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

The  Combined  Bath  continues  to  gather  recruits.  In  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  M.  Gabelle  makes  a  plea  for 
its  employment  instead  of  the  usual  separate  solutions.  He  says: 
"If  the  prints  are  toned  in  the  usual  separate  bath,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  coarse  blackish-brown  precipitate  of  gold  replaces  the  silver 
of  the  image,  and  it  is  by  the  use  of  the  combined  bath  that  the  author  ob- 
tained the  gold  image,  in  tints  ranging  through  rose,  deep  purple,  violet, 
and  bright  red.  A  new  bath  does  not  give  the  best  results,  the  deposit  be- 
ing often  coarse  and  brownish."  He  has  found  what  we  have  all  along 
taught,  that  the  new  bath  should  always  be  mixed  with  some  of  the  old. 

Small  Masks. — In  an  article  on  the  extracting  and  enlarging  of  small 
figures  in  groups,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  T.  N.  Arm- 
strong gives  a  good  and  convenient  method  of  making  the  necessary 
masks,  nothing  of  the  kind  small  enough,  or  of  just  the  right  size  and 
shape,  being  on  the  market.  He  says : 

"Another  method  which  also  yields  excellent  results  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible of  accomplishment,  having  the  further  advantage  of  not  requiring  the 
application  of  any  pigment  to  the  surface  of  the  print.  This  is  done  by 
providing  a  cut-out  mask  tliat  just  fits  nicely  round  and  suits  the  shape  of 
the  head  that  is  being  extracted,  but  how  is  anyone  to  provide  such  small 
sized  masks  as  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  thereby?  Such  masks 
are  certainly  not  a  marketable  commodity,  but  larger  sizes  are,  and  any 
stock  of  lantern  masks  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose.  When  it  is  desired 
to  mask  off,  say,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  figure  in  a  group,  a  lantern 
oval  mask  having  a  white  surface  on  one  side  must  be  procured — any  deal- 
er will  supply  them  in  various  shapes — and,  having  obtained  one  that  just 
suits  the  shape  required,  it  should  be  placed  against  a  piece  of  black  velvet 
and  pinned  to  a  board,  the  white  side  out,  of  course ;  this  is  then  photo- 
graphed in  reduced  size  on  a  slow  lantern  plate,  and,  if  a  small  stop  be  used 
and  the  plate  backed  and  developed  properly,  a  negative  will  be  produced 
having  clear  glass  in  the  center  of  the  oval,  and  sufficient  density  around  it 
to  enable  it  being  superimposed  on  the  ,£;:lass  side  of  tfic  negative  which 
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kas  been  made  from  the  paper  print,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  employ  in 
the  final  enlargement." 

The  Late  William  Kinninmond  Burton. — We  learn  with  deep  re- 
gret of  the  death  of  our  esteemed  occasional  contributor,  W.  K.  Burton, 
which  occurred  in  Tokyo  on  August  5.  Elder  son  of  the  late  John  Hill 
Burton,  Historiographer  Royal  of  Scotland,  and  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
we  knew  him  from  his  earlier  days,  and  had  some  little  share  in  influenc- 
ing his  bent  toward  photography.  His  last  direct  communication  was 
written  from  Formosa  and  appeared  in  our  April  number.  He  was  then 
recovering  from  a  serious  attack  of  malaria,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he 
wrote  us  a  short  note  congratulating  us  on  what  he  called  our  "character- 
istic fight  for  the  employment  of  lenses  of  long  focus" ;  adding  that  he  had 
now  reason  to  think  that  he  was  mistaken  when  he  said,  in  his  previous 
communication,  that  the  reason  why  opticians  charged  more  for  lenses  of 
long,  than  those  of  short  focus,  was  because  of  the  greater  diameter  of 
the  former. 

His  connection  with  photography  did  not  long  pre-date  gelatino-bro- 
mide  times,  but  he  was  a  diligent  student  and  learned  fast,  soon  becoming 
a  trusty  guide  and  a  recognized  authority. 

He  was  for  a  time  closely  associated  with  another  of  our  old  friends, 
the  late  W.  B.  Bolton,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  the 
one  was  taken  away  so  soon  after  the  other,  and  both  in  what  may  be 
called  the  prime  of  life. 

Exhibition  of  Amateur  Photographs. — ^John  Wanamaker  of,  ac- 
cording to  the  circular,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Paris,  sends  for  pub- 
lication, but  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  our  readers,  notice  of  an  exhibition  of 
amateur  photography  to  be  held  in  his  galleries  on  November  11  to  18.  It 
is  not  said  in  which  of  the  three  cities  the  exhibition  will  be  held,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  three  judges,  Messrs.  Rau,  Bacon  and  Pancoast,  are  Phil- 
adelphians,  and  that  "amateurs  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  may  send 
prints  of  any  size  for  exhibition  only,  or  for  competition,"  we  presume  that 
it  is  that  city. 

Mr.  Wanamaker,  following  the  lead  of  the  Syracuse  Camera  Club, 
noticed  some  time  ago,  takes  an  economical  way  of  giving  prizes,  by  induc- 
ing the  principal  manufacturers  of  apparatus  and  material  to  offer  them  in 
the  shape  of  "goods"  (and  in  a  few  cases  "gold")  to  the  list  value  of  $550; 
each,  for  photographs  taken  with  or  by  the  various  articles  in  which  they 
deal. 

What  we  said  in  reference  to  the  exhibition  organized  by  Leslie's 
Weekly  applies  equally  to  this,  only,  as  we  know  who  are  to  be  the  judges 
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here  we  believe  that  the  usual  harm  will  not  be  done  by  the  awarding  of 
prizes  to  worthless  prints,  or  to  any  exhibit  that  does  not,  to  a  satisfactory 
extent,  include  all  the  four  requirements  mentioned  in  the  circular,  viz., 
that  the  subject  shall  be  interesting;  that  the  print  shall  fully  illustrate 
what  was  intended ;  that  it  shall  do  so  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  that  the 
technique  shall  be  meritorious. 

Photography  at  the  Paris  Exposition. — We  have  received  from 
the  Director  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Chemical  Industries  the  following  notice, 
that  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who  mav  visit 
Paris  next  year.    "They  do  some  things  better  in  France." 

"During  the  entire  period  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  professional 
and  amateur  photographers  will  be  afforded  every  facility  to  operate  their 
cameras.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  50  centimes  (lo  American  cents) 
per  camera  a  certificate  will  be  issued  that  will  permit  photographs  to  be 
taken  of  practically  everything  except  private  exhibits ;  for  these  special 
permission  will  be  necessary." 


Words  From  the  Watch  Tower 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

A  RE  the  makers  of  the  "Telia"  camera  following  the  lead  of  tlieatrical 
and  other  "stars,"  who,  for  advertising  purposes,  get  robbed  in 
hotels,  half  killed  in  railway  trains,  or  get  themselves  widely  talked  about 
through  other  equally  undesirable  accidents?  It  looks  like  it,  as  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  going  the  round  of  the  English  papers : 

Two  well-known  photographers,  spending  their  holidays  at  Bar- 
mouth, went  out  in  a  boat  to  fish,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  such  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  bass  as  to  become  the  talk  of  the  town  and  raise 
in  the  mind  of  the  inspector  of  fishing  a  suspicion  that  it  could  only  have 
been  done  by  some  illegal  means,  by  some  forbidden  instrument.  They 
went  out  on  the  following  day,  and,  although  not  quite  so  successful, 
were  confronted  on  landing  by  the  aforesaid  official,  with  a  demand  for 
liberty  to  inspect  their  fishing  gear. 

All  went  well  till  he  came  to  the  cameras,  when  his  suspicion  was 
almost  turned  to  certainty  by  the  absolute  refusal  to  allow  him  to  open 
them  unless  in  a  "dark  room."  Further  information  induced  them  to 
adjourn  to  a  photographer's,  where,  in  the  dim  red  light,  the  spiral 
springs  and  other  parts  of  the  mechanism  made  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  the  photographers  had  all  that  they  could  do  to  convince  him  that  they 
were  intended  to  catch  photographs  and  not  fish. 
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To  add  insult  to  injury,  to  the  decree  of  absolvitor  was  added  ''ex- 
penses" in  the  shape  of  the  photographer's  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
room,  and  as  this  they  point  blank  refused  to  pay,  the  matter  is  likely  to 
come  before  the  court  for  settlement. 

Like  the  woman's  letter,  the  pith  of  which  is  said  to  come  in  the 
post  scriptum,  the  milk  in  this  cocoanut  lies  in  the  letter  sent  to  the 
makers  by  one  gf  the  photographers,  the  well-known  Charles  Bassano, 
who  says:  "Yes,  the  cameras  which  caused  the  Barmouth  adventures 
were  Tellas,  and  you  can  make  any  use  of  that  fact  you  like.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  working  of  mine ;  it  has  never  once  failed,  and  I  have  some  good 
negatives." 


* 


Chemists  have  generally  fought  shy  of  the  theory  of  development, 
or  at  most  spoken  of  it  in  a  tentative  way ;  but  Georgie  D.  Firmin,  in 
the  August  number  of  the  Camera  comes  out  with  a  boldness  that  looks  like 
truth,  however  far  from  it  it  may  be.  By  way  of  correcting  the  author  of 
a  previous  article,  he  says :  "The  alkali  forms  a  salt  with  the  developer ; 
with  pyro,  sodium  (potassium  or  ammonium)  pyrogallate;  with  metol, 
sodium,  (ditto)  monomethyl-paramido  creasolate  (!  !  !),  etc.  Solutions 
of  these  salts  have  a  very  strong  affinity  for  bromine  and  will  take  that 
halogen  away  from  the  argentous  (?)  bromide  (Ag^Br)  leaving  metallic 
silver.  The  silver  salt  unaffected  by  light  (Ag  Br)  is  not  changed  unless 
the  alkali  is  too  strong,  then  we  have  fog — and  remark,  anything  which 
will  decompose  the  silver  salt,  leaving  metallic  silver,  will  do  for  a  devel- 
oper. 

Does  he  know  that,  or  does  he  just  guess  it?  and  supposing  that  pyro- 
gallol  combines  with  alkalies  to  form  pyrogallates,  and  metol  to  form  the 
salt  with  the  long,  long  name,  is  he  quite  sure  that  the  pyrogallates,  or  the 
long-named  salt  have  as  strong  an  affinity  for  oxygen  as  bromine,  some- 
thing that  can  get  at  it  quite  as  readily? 

The  fact  that  pyrogallol  will  develop  an  image,  faint  enough  it  may  be^ 
but  still  an  image  without  the  chance  of  becoming  pyrogallate,  goes  far 
to  show  that  his  theory  is  wrong,  and  all  the  more  so  as  the  way  to  make 
that  image  stronger  is  by  employing  an  alkali  to  remove  that  which  pre- 
vents its  further  action. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  up  to  date  to  dogmatise,  but  until  further  notice 
am  willing  to  pin  my  faith  to  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  development 
that  first  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer  for  1894,  and  more  recently  on  page  41  of  "The  Right 
Road  to  Photography,"  published  by  Gennert.   Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert 
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that  k  is  the  true  and  only  genuine  explanation,  but  this  I  will  saj,  that 
it  16  more  natural  than  that  of  Mr.  Firmin,  and  will  suit  me  till  somebody 
offers  a  better.  It  is  as  follows :  On  the  supposition  that  the  sub-br<MB- 
ide  theory  of  the  latent  image  is  correct,  development  means  the  taking 
awax  of  the  one  atom  of  bromine  from  the  two  of  silver,  and  the  idea  of  the 
theory  to  which  I  pin  my  faith  is  that  that  is  accomplished  by  nascent  hy- 
drogen. The  essential  ingredients  of  the  ordinary  developer  are  a  re- 
ducer, say,  pyro ;  and  an  alkali,  say,  sodium  carbonate. '  The  sulphite 
generally  added  is  not  an  essential,  but  simply  a  preservative  that  is  em- 
ployed with  advantage.  Similarly,  the  bromide  as  a  restrainer  is  a  non 
essential,  and  therefore  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  essentials  are  a  re- 
ducei^  an  alkali,  and  water. 

When  an  exposed  film  is  immersed  in  such  a  solution  the  first  thing  that 
occurs  is  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  water  by  the  pyro,  which, 
in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  takes  one  atom  of  that  body,  set- 
ting two  atoms  of  hydrogen  free.  This  hydrogen,  having  in  its  nascent 
state  a  high  degree  of  affinity  for  bromine,  takes  to  itself  two  atoms  of  the 
bromine  of  the  aforesaid  sub-bromide,  depositing  four  atoms  of  free  silver 
in  the  film.  Hitherto  the  alkali  has  not  got  its  hand  in,  but  now  is  its 
chance.  While  the  pyro  can  decompose  water  in  a  neutral  state,  it  cannot 
do  so  in  the  presence  of  acid,  and  that  is  just  what  the  union  of  the  hydro- 
gen and  bromine  has  produced,  acid  hydrobromic.  No  sooner,  however, 
is  the  said  acid  formed  than  it  is  neutralized  by  the  alkali,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  sodium  bromide,  a  restrainer  it  is  true,  but  only  to  a  limited  de- 
gree, which  is  the  cause  of  a  developer,  that  has  been  used  acting  slower 
than  one  that  is  freshlv  made. 

Of  course  this  is  but  a  rough  statement,  but  it  will  be  enough  for  Mr. 
Firmin,  who  is  chemist  enough  to  know  that  while  his  theory  will  not  ac- 
count for  several  things  that  are  known  to  occur,  this  will  account  for  all. 

* 
What  has  come  over  my  generally  highly  esteemed  British  Journal  of 
Photography  f  In  a  notice  of  a  syllabus  isued  by  the  Leeds  Camera  Club, 
the  writer,  presumably  the  editor,  says  it  makes  him  rub  his  eyes  to  see  in- 
t:luded  in  the  proposed  work  of  the  season  "the  extinct  gum-bichromate 
process."  I  wonder  what  some  of  his  contemporaries  will  say  to  that, 
;is  judging  from  them,  the  gum-bichromate  method  of  printing  is  very 
much  alive,  and  likely  to  grow  even  more  vigorous. 

ik 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  "doctors  differ."  In  a  recent  number  of  this 
jOurnal  it  is  reported  that  a  member  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  whose 
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slides  are  of  the  highest  order,  in  reply  to  certain  questions  at  the  close  of 
one  of  his  exhibitions^  said  that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting one  good  slide  from  the  exposure  of  a  dozen  plates ;  while  T.  N.  Arm- 
strong, a  frequent  writer  on  lantern  matters,  tells  the  readers  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Journal  that  "with  the  modern  lantern  plate  the  production  of  a  lan- 
tern slide,  either  by  contact  or  reduction  through  the  camera,  is  one  of 
the  easiest  tasks  of  photography."  There  are  slides  and  slides.  Some 
are  easily  made  and  some  are  not ;  and  until  some  method  of  making  them 
not  hitherto  known  is  discovered,  I  shall  try  for  those  that  cost  both  time 
and  trouble. 

Again,  W.  F.  Miller  told  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Society 
never  to  light  the  dark  room  with  anything  but  deep  ruby,  and  by  way  of 
reply  "Free  Lance,"  in  the  same  journal,  says:  "If  anyone  will  put  a 
plate  under  a  piece  of  ruby  glass,  and  one  under  one  of  double-flashed 
orange,  and  allow  the  light  to  pass  through,  he  will  find  on  development 
that  the  ruby,  which  to  the  eye  is  much  darker  than  the  orange,  will  give 
a  much- fogged  plate  after  an  exposure  that  will  leave  that  under  the  orange 
plate  intact."       Surely  there  is  something  here  requiring  explanation. 


It  is  often  said  that  the  photographer  knows  less  about  the  lens  than 
about  anything  else  connected  with  his  art,  and  if  he  depends  for  his  in- 
struction on  at  least  some  of  the  magazines  professedly  devoted  to  it,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 

One  of  these  is  before  me  now,  containing  an  article  which,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  endorsed  as  a  prize  winner,  I  should  have  supposed  had 
slipped  in  during  the  editor's  holiday,  as  it  includes  about  three  columns  of 
teaching  that  shows  how  much  the  teacher  himself  needs  to  be  taught, 
even  although,  by  way  of  preliminary,  he  says :  "I  have  run  a  very  exten- 
sive and  not  inexpensive  gamut  before  arriving  at  a  point  where  I  could 
feel  safe  in  giving  advice." 

"Facts  (about  lenses)  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,  and  dauma  be  dis- 
puted," because  they  are  on  a  mathematical  basis. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  good  portraiture  cannot  be  done  with  single  lenses 
because  their  aperture  is  not  generally  larger  than  f/i6. 

Portraits,  at  least  equal  to  the  best  that  are  being  made  to-day,  were 
made  with  single  lenses,  even  with  wet  collodion  twenty  times  slower  than 
the  modem  rapid  plate. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  "a  lens  of  short  focus  will  of  course  permit  of 
shorter  exposures,  and  it  is  not  a  fact  that  "beautiful  work,"  meaning  por- 
traits,   can    be    done    with    a    lens    of   4l4    inches    on    a    4  x  5  plate, 
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that  is  if  the  image  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plate.  The 
relative  rapidity  of  any  lens,  or  all  lenses,  depends,  not  on  their  focal 
length,  but  on  the  relation  which  the  stop  employed  bears  to  that  length,  and 
for  anything  like  truth  in  a  portrait  the  lens  must  be  at  least  once  and  a 
half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  while  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful photographers,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  opticians,  have  declared 
that  it  should  be  twice  that  length,  i.  c,  not  less  than  lo  inches  for  a  4  x  5 
plate. 

It  may  be  a  fact  that  this  teacher  owns  very  rapid  lenses  by  Voigtlaen- 
der,  Ross,  Beck,  and  Dallmeyer,  and  that  he  has  had  some  made  by  other 
prominent  makers ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  any  one  of  them  is  faster  than 
any  of  the  others,  except  in  so  far  as  one  variety  or  series  may  work  at  a 
larger  aperture,  i.  e.,  a  wider  f  value,  than  the  others. 

It  may  also  be  true  that  he  "made  a  picture  in  the  one-hundredth  of  a 
second  with  f/128**  although  one's  knowledge  of  lenses  and  what  may  be 
done  with  them  must  be  considerably  limited  to  enable  them  to  believe  it ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  whatever  could  in  the  way  of  speed  be  done 
with  the  particular  lens  to  which  he  thinks  the  credit  is  due,  could  be  done 
with  any  other  lens  under  like  conditions. 

The  time  for  speaking  of  lenses  as  of  4  x  5,  5  x  7,  8  x  10,  or  any  other 
size  is  past,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the  teaching  of  those 
who  so  speak  of  them  instead  of  by  their  most  important  feature,  their 
focal  length,  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  much. 
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Commttiiicatlon*)  £or  the  editors,  pictures  for  crittdsm  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa- 
ratus and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  DR.  John  Nicol,  Tio/ra  Ontrt^  N.  Y. 


561.  C.  H.  Raeder. — "Not  Venturesome,"  two  children  looking  across  the  sea 
in  the  "what  are  the  wild  waves  saying"  attitude,  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  badly 
arranged  subject.  The  camera  has  been  pointing  down,  so  as  to  place  the  horizon 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  top,  the  result  being  that  the  sea  is  represented 
as  an  inclined  plane  steeper  than  a  toboggan  slide.  To  represent  the  scene  as 
seen  by  the  children  the  horizon  should  have  been  on  a  level  with  their  eyes,  and 
this  would  have  been  natural. 

562.  H.  Florence  Oliver. — In  addition  to  your  own  correct  criticism  of  the 
unnamed  print,  we  would  suggest  as  a  serious  fault  the  repetition  of  the  top  and 
bottom  marginal  lines  by  a  straight  horizontal  line  on  the  margin  of  the  sheet  of 
water,  and  the  nearly  as  straight  sky  line.    See  "Answers  to  Correspondents." 

563.  Henry  K.  Cowen. — "Ute  Pass"  is  as  nearly  faultless  as  anything  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  It  looks  like  a  ray  filter  or  color  screen  product,  where 
the  filter  or  screen  had  been  a  little  too  dark,  and  the  exposure  a  little  too  short. 
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In  other  words,  the  values  are  not  quite  true  and  the  shadows  too  dark.    Half  an 
inch  trimmed  from  the  foreground  improves  the  composition.    See  page  468. 

564.  Wyatt  Minshall. — ^"Playing  Dentist"  is  an  example  of  very  fine  photog- 
raphy, but  of  the  reproductive  rather  than  the  artistic  class.  It  was  intended  to  be 
a  picture  of  the  genre  variety,  but  instead  of  the  entourage  leading  the  eye  to  the 
figures  the  lens  has  been  focused  on  the  all  too  ornamental  screen  that  does  duty 
as  a  background.  Nor  do  we  approve  of  the  subject.  Art  is  intended  to  give 
pleasure,  and  pleasant  ideas  arc  not  suggested  by  a  representation  of  tooth 
extracting,  even  although  it  is  only  by  children,  and  with  a  realism  that  includes 
the  handy  cuspidore,  etc.  With  such  technical  ability  and  such  excellent  little 
models  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  much  better. 

565.  Fkank  E.  Foster. — ^"On  the  Way  to  School"  is  better  than  most  of  what 
you  have  hitherto  sent,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The  exposure  has 
been  considerably  under,  as  is  evident  from  the  much  too  black  shadows,  and  the 
road  on  the  right  should  not  have  been  so  close  to  the  edge.  You  will  never  get 
true  values  till  you  learn  to  expose  much  longer. 

566.  W.  J.  Meyer. — In  the  lighting  flash  there  is  nothing  to  criticize,  but 
much  to  congratulate  you  on  having  got  the  best  example  that  we  have  ever  seen 
of  the  somewhat  rare  "ribbon"  flashes.  We  shall  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  obtained,  as  we  shall  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  not  have  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  Since  the  above  was  written 
we  have  learned  that  the  flash  was  caught  during  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
which  began  about  6:30  and  lasted  till  10  P.  M.  The  camera  was  resting  on  the 
window  sill,  and  the  lens  was  uncapped  only  a  few  seconds,  the  flash  coming  al- 
most immediately  after  the  cap  was  removed,  and  during  a  lull  in  the  wind.  The 
broader  flash  seemed  to  come  perceptibly  before  the  narrow  one.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  add  that  during  similar  thunder  storms  at  our  summer  home  at  Point 
o'Woods  the  flashes  invariably  seem  to  rise  from  the  dunes  to  the  cloudy  sky, 
never  from  the  sky  to  the  dunes.     See  page  473. 

567.  F.  R.  ARCHiBALD.—'The  Wanderer,"  evidently  a  traveling  tinker  ex- 
amining a  hole  in  a  saucepan  which  he  is  about  to  repair,  is  well  arranged,  except 
that  it  should  have  had  a  little  more  foreground.  It  is  a  decided  improvement  on 
anything  you  have  previously  sent,  but  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  him  seated 
at  his  work,  and  with  a  less  distracting  background. 

568.  A.  G.  Graff. — "Indiana  Lowlands"  is  a  fine  example  of  topographical 
photography  with  but  one  fault,  false  values  from  under  exposure.  Six  seconds 
with  f/S  and  ray  filter  was  evidently  much  too  short  under  the  circumstances.  Ten 
or  twelve  would  have  enabled  you  to  reproduce  trees  and  water  as  you  saw  them, 
instead  of  as  dark  as  at  dusk. 

569.  Forrest  Bullard. — "On  Yellowstone  River"  is  faulty  in  composition,  in 
so  far  as  there  are  two  masses  of  foliage  on  the  left  going  up  out  of  the  picture, 
with  little  or  nothing  to  support  them  on  the  right.  For  this  you  should  study 
some  work  on  composition.  It  is  also  very  much  under  exposed,  the  foliage  being 
almost  altogether  black. 

670.  F.  P.  Herbard. — "Grazing"  is  excellent  in  composition;  good,  generally, 
in  values;  and  conveys  very  well  the  impression  of  a  sunny  summer  day.  But  it 
has  two  rather  serious  faults,  too  much  bare  foreground,  and  a  white  paper  sky,  the 
latter,  at  this  time  of  day,  being  simply  intolerable.  The  printing  in  of  a  suitable 
sky,  or  the  toning  of  this  down,  and  trimming  off  of,  say,  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  foreground,  would  make  this  a  really  good  picture. 
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671.  F.  F.  MoKRis. — "Fountain  at  Congress  Library"  has  been  taken  al  an 
unsuitable  time»  or  development  has  not  been  modified  to  suit  the  lighting,  the  re- 
sult being  a  nearly  uniform  dull  gray,  without  sufficient  contrast.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  both  bromide  and  reducer  would  have  tended  to  contrast;  but  the 
main  thing  for  such  subjects  is  suitable  lighting. 

672.  M.  R.  .Case. — "Men  of  Jerusalem"  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  author's  contention  in  her  paper,  "A  Word  for  Snap  Shots,"  on  another  page, 
as,  while  the  technique  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  might  have  been  if  taken  on*  the 
stand,  probably  without  the  hand  camera  it  could  not  have  been  got  at  all.  The 
grouping  is  satisfactory,  the  larger  figure  on  the  left  full  of  real  life,  and  alto- 
gether we  have  rarely  seen  an  arranged  group  so  free  from  the  sense  of  "arrange- 
ment." The  only  fault  is  in  the  technique,  a  too  limited  gradation,  which  might 
have  been  largely  supplied  by  more  skillful  development.  See  concluding  sug- 
gestion to  671.    Also  page  461. 

673.  G.  F.  Leak. — "In  Willowvale  Glen"  is  a  meaningless  photograph  with 
lights  scattered  all  over.  If  cut  in  four  the  lower  right  quarter  might  havJc 
afforded  material  for  a  good  picture,  but  in  trying  to  take  in  too  much  you  have 
got  nothing. 

674.  A.  E.  Mercenthaler. — "The  Mower,"  apparently  returning  from  the 
labor  of  the  day,  with  well  worn  scythe  on  left  shoulder  and  water  jug  in  right 
hand,  is  in  every  sense  a  satisfactory  picture;  one  that  we  return  to  again  and 
again  with  ever  increasing  gratification.  And  yet  'tis  not  by  any  means  of  the 
highest  order  of  its  kind.  Depiction,  rather  than  suggestion,  is  its  keynote,  althougL 
that  applies  only  to  the  figure,  the  surroundings  being  so  subdued  as  to  be  little 
more  than  indicated.  Its  charm  seems  to  lie  in  its  simplicity  and  in  the  con- 
centration of  its  lighting,  both  of  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  in  spite 
of  that  we  doubt  whether  you  have  fully  realized  your  intention.  If  the  idea  was 
to  represent  the  return  from  labor  at  the  close  of  the  day,  as  the  general  low  tone 
would  seem  to  indicate,  the  mower  is  too  fresh,  walks  without  a  trace  of  the 
**weary  worn  walk"  that  tells  of  hard  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  going  to  work 
was  the  theme,  the  tone  is  far  too  low,  the  hay  is  already  in  "coles,"  and  if  there 
was  naught  else  to  belie  it,  the  closely  driven  in  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  water 
(?)  jug  would  show  that  he  did  not  expect  to  again  apply  his  mouth  to  it  that  day. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  good  picture  that  might  have  been  better,  and  one 
which  we  shall  gladly  reproduce, 

675.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — "The  Artist"  is  a  fine  photograph  of  the  "repro- 
duction of  fact"  variety.  An  artist  seated  on  the  usual  low  stool,  making  a  sketch, 
probably  of  a  distant  tower,  is  of  no  pictorial  interest,  especially  as  it  is  handi- 
capped by  a  bare  sky,  much  too  white  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  landscape.  A  few 
clouds  judiciously  printed  in  would  be  a  vast  improvement. 

676.  H.  D.  Allison. — "All  the  Labyrinths  of  Summer  Are  Buried,  etc."  The 
effort  here  is  evident  and,  so  far,  satisfactory;  but  the  faults  are  equally  evident. 
Under  a  brilliant  sky,  with  light  enough  to  cast  shadows  on  the  snow-covered  path, 
tree  trunks  and  evergreen  foliage  are,  from  under  exposure,  simply  black  paper. 
The  good  qualities  are  selection,  composition,  and  unusually  good  atmospheric 
effect,  but  all  are  rendered  unsatisfactory  for  want  of  the  most  important  feature  in 
such  subjects,  true  values,  and  a  too  short  exposure  has  made  that  impossible. 
We  shall  reproduce  it  as  an  object  lesson. 

677.  Sara  Blacar. — "Amongst  the  Lambs"   is  technically  a  very  fine  photo- 
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graph  made  ludicrous,  partly  by  the  way  the  camera  had  been  held,  and  partly  by 
the  lens  being  of  much  too  short  focus  for  the  subject  and  size  of  plate.  In  the 
foreground  are  several  lambs,  one  of  which,  broadside  on,  measures  over  two  inches 
from  tail  to  snout,  while  in  the  distance,  represented  as  only  a  few  yards,  one  in 
the  same  position  measures  only  four-tenths.  Then  the  camera  has  been  so  pointed 
down  that  while  the  feet  of  the  foreground  animals  are  cut  off  by  the  lower  margin, 
those  in  the  distance  are  within  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  of  the  top.  Such 
excellent  photography  should  not  be  wasted  on  such  absurd  arrangement.  Such 
blunders  furnish  the  excuse  for  speaking  lightly  of  photography  by  those  who  do 
not  know  the  difference  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  the  camera.  We  shall 
reproduce  it  as  a  caution. 

&p^,  Newton  W.  Em  mens. — "A  Marine  Study"  has  been  a  fortunate  snap 
when  sun,  cloud,  ship,  and  breaking  wave  were  all  working  together  to  give  you  a 
desirable  opportunity,  and  you  have  played  your  part  well,  even  to  catching  just 
enough  of  the  charming  bit  of  light  behind  the  vessel.  But  why  not  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  mounting?  The  horizon  line  is  not  horizontal,  lower  to  the  left  by 
several  degrees.    See  page  460. 

679.  James  Thomson. — "The  Reader"  would  have  been  a  fine  example  of 
portraiture  but  for  its  distracting  surroundings,  the  antimacassar  on  the  chair  and 
window  curtain;  both  are  even  better  defined  than  the  figure.  Leave  such  to  the 
professional,  and  subdue  everything  but  the  principal  part  of  your  sitter,  and 
don't  surround  him  with  the  black  circle  or  part  of  one  that  spoils  this. 

680.  GioT  Power. — "Evening."  Your  disregard  of  our  oft-repeated  advice  to 
mount  only  on  boards  a  little  larger  than  the  prints  has  brought  this  to  grief. 
Uncle  Sam's  messengers  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doubling  it  up,  with  a  result  easily 
understood. 

The  representation  of  "evening"  is  a  difficult  task,  and  the  effort  is  creditable, 
although  not  very  successful.  The  selection  is  faulty.  A  large,  perfectly  black  tree 
trunk,  running  from  top  to  bottom,  within  half  an  inch  of  the  right  margin,  and  so 
repeating  it,  is  bad  composition,  and  made  worse  because  adding  to  the  mechanical 
effect,  by  the  large  horizontal  branch  stretching  out  a  little  below  and  repeating  the 
upper  margin.  You  will  realize  the  force  of  what  we  say  if  you  will  cover  both 
tree  and  branch,  or,  better  still,  trim  them  off,  and  so  be  able  to  join  in  our  ad- 
miration of  the  really  fine  little  picture  that  will  be  left. 

681.  W.  E.  Cogswell. — "I'se  a  Little  Alabama  Coon"  is  the  best  thing  that 
you  have  as  yet  sent  us,  only  needing  a  little  truer  values,  which  means,  in  this 
case,  a  little  longer  exposure,  to  be  fine  indeed.  Arrangement  and  lighting  are  both 
good,  and  its  simplicity  gives  it  a  charm  easily  recognized  by  all.  We  shall  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

682.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach. — "Rob  Roy"  is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and,  withal,  probably  most  satisfactory  phases  of  photography,  the  repro- 
ductive, that  which  is  intended  to,  and  does,  show  things  as  they  are,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  pictorial,  which  aims  at  reproducing  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
the  impression  made  by  them  on  the  mind  of  the  artist.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our 
younger  readers,  and  we  have  many  such,  will  thank  Mr.  Beach  for  such  a  fine 
reproduction  of  "Rob  Roy,"  the  attractive  "cart"  and  its  pretty  driver.  Happy  are 
the  youngsters  who  ride  in  such  a  pretty  "rig."    See  page  465. 

683.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Phelps. — "Bear  Grass"  is  a  fairly  good  but  considerably 
under  exposed  photograph  of,  as  arranged,  a  very  uninteresting  subject.     Instead 
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of  photographing  a  lot  of  the  very  curious  plants  in  situ,  with  the  blurred  and 
uninteresting  background  and  surroundings,  a  few  should  have  been  selected  and 
arranged  in  any  suitable  artistic  way,  and  photographed  with  a  plain  background. 

684.  Kenneth  Dunbar. — "Day  Dreams"  is  hardly  worth  considering,  except 
as  an  effort  after  something,  and  an  effort  that  is  a  failure  is  worth  dozens  of 
thoughtless  exposures  on  purposeless  subjects.  The  faults  here  are  obvious;  the 
boy  being  in  as  unpicturesque  an  attitude  as  it  was  possible  to  place  him,  and  the 
entourage  uninteresting.  The  lighting  is  also  faulty,  the  face  being  without  a 
trace  of  shade.     Such  subjects  require  much  more  study  than  this  has  got. 

685  Miss  Catherine  Soper. — "San  Gabriel  River."  You  are  not  disappointing 
•our  expectations.  This  is  a  fine  rendering  of  a  fairly  good  subject,  although  it  has 
one  fault,  a  mistake  in  selection  that  lessens  its  value.  We  mean  the  too  straight 
sky  line.  The  breaking  of  it  up  by  the  trees  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
feeling  that  it  repeats  the  upper  and  lower  margins.  We  should  like  to  reproduce 
it,  but  fear  that  much  of  its  delicate  beauty  will  be  lost  in  the  process.     We  shall 

try. 

686.  E.  M.  Roberts. — "Picnic  Park"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a  badly  arranged 
subject.  A  bare  sheet  of  water,  even  with  a  series  of  .shadows,  is  not  a  picturesque 
foreground,  and  when  its  opposite  bank  is  in  a  horizontal  line,  repeating  both 
lower  and  upper  margins,  the  thing  is  worse.  "Straight  on"  was  the  worst  point 
•of  view  that  you  could  have  chosen. 

687.  Clark  Walters. — "Cleaver's  Dam"  is  a  fairly  well  selected  subject,  al- 
though the  horizontal  line  of  the  falling  water  is  a  fault.  It  should  have  had  a 
longer  exposure  and  the  figures  should  have  been  kept  out.  Such  staring  at  the 
camera  would  ruin  any  picture,  however  otherwise  perfect. 

688.  Dr.  F.  L.  Foster. — "  *Midst  Summer  Shadows"  is  a  beautiful  subject  with 
all  the  essentials  of  a  fine  picture  but  one,  and  that  is  fatal.  It  is  simply  black  and 
white,  without,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  single  shadow.  Three  or  four  times 
the-  exposure  would  have  enabled  you  to  make  it  a  "record." 

689.  H.  C.  D. — "Forbidden  Fruit,"  a  girl  trying  to  reach  a  bunch  of  grapes,  is 
good  in  conception  but  faulty  in  arrangement.  The  background  is  both  obtrusive 
and  unpicturesque,  and  the  left  arm  seems  limp.  If  you  had  left  her  to  herself  and 
watched,  you  would  have  seen  the  left  arm  naturally  bend  up  in  a  way  that  intensi- 
fies the  suggestion  of  action.  We  applaud  your  effort,  however,  and  recommend  a 
doser  study  of  your  subjects. 

690.  No.  142. — "The  Amateur  Photographer,"  a  child  playing  at  photograph- 
ing its  father,  sends  us  back  for  nearly  half  a  century,  when  just  such  a  scene 
might  have  been  frequently  photographed  in  our  own  garden,  and  tempts  us  to 
speak  of  it  more  favorably  than  it  deserves.  We  like  the  idea,  but  not  the  sur- 
roundings, although  the  best,  or  rather  the  least  objectionable,  has  been  made  of 
them.  A  larger  aperture  would  have  improved  matters,  by  making  the  distance  less 
obtrusive  and  concentrating  attention  on  the  figures,  and  a  considerably  longer 
exposure  lessened  the  tendency  to  the  simply  black  and  white. 

691  W.  D.  B.  Clark. — "Face  Study"  is  a  fine  example  of  what  the  camera 
may  be  made  to  do  in  competent  hands,  and  serves  as  an  antidote  to  the  feeling 
that  sometimes  tempts  us  to  throw  up  the  criticising  business  in  disgust  with  the 
flood  of  worthless  snap  shots  that  are  sent.  In  this  we  have  the  most  perfect 
technique,  combined  with  high  art  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  a 
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striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  rough  surface  paper  for  certain  subjects,  even 
when  they  are  not  larger  than  4x5. 

692.  E.  W.  Hanson. — 'The  Last  of  the  Snow"  is  a  good  photograph  of  a 
subject  of  no  interest,  and  evidently  photographed  without  thought  or  purpose. 

693.  E.  B.  Buck. — The  unnamed  print  is,  from  under  exposure  and  improper 
development,  a  waste  of  material.  Sky  and  water  white  paper,  with  leaves  and 
branches  simply  black.  The  boat  in  the  center  of  the  white  paper  water  looks  just  as 
if  cut  out  and  pasted  on.  Such  a  negative  is  not  worth  printing.  Compare  it  with 
such  as  now  and  then  appear  in  our  pages  and  learn  what  a  marine  view  may  be. 

694.  J.  C.  K. — "Country  Road"  is  a  well  selected  subject,  only  the  road  should 
not  have  been  so  near  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  the  exposure  should  have  been 
long  enough  to  show  the  right  half  as  something  else  than  dead  black.  At  least 
twice  as  long  was  required  for  true  representation. 
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The  Illinois  College  of  Photography  sends  a  prospectus  that  should  be  inter- 
esting reading  to  those  desirous  of  acquiring  a  business  and  practical  knowledge 
of  photography,  as  they  will  learn  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  shorter  time  and  for 
less  money  than  could  be  any  other  trade  or  profession. 

The  college,  as  we  have  frequently  noticed,  is  situated  in  Effingham,  Hi.,  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  retouching,  modelling  and  etching; 
posing,  lighting,  and  composition ;  developing,  printing,  toning  and  fixing,  including 
carbon  and  platinotype,  either  separately  or  as  a  whole,  and  by  a  staff  of  eight 
competent  teachers. 

According  to  the  prospectus,  a  student  of  ordinary  taste  and  ability  may  become 
proficient  in  from  three  to  five  months,  and  that  for  a  tuition  fee  of  $75,  and  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  month  for  material  employed,  while  board  and  lodging 
may  cost  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  month. 

If  this  be  true,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is,  is  it  matter  for  wonder 
that  what  should  be  a  desirable,  gentlemanly  profession,  that  can  be  acquired  in,  say, 
four  months  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $100,  is  overrun  and  its  remuneration  at  a  low 
ebb?  We  do  not  say  this  to  discourage  the  aspirant  to  photographic  fame,  but 
rather  to  induce  him  to  put  heart  and  soul  into  his  studies,  as,  although  the  lower 
rungs  are  crowded,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  "room  at  the  top." 

We  have  also  to  thank  the  college  for  a  neatly  gotten  up  note  book  in  black 
and  gold,  which,  as  it  happened,  was  just  the  thing  we  were  most  in  need  of. 

"Acetylene  Gas  Journal." — Acetylene  has  come,  not  only  to  stay,  but  to  be 
almost  universally  employed,  and  already  has  a  current  literature  of  its  own, 
which  is  rapidly  removing  the  dread  of  the  bright  illuminator  caused  by  the  several 
serious  and  sometimes  fatal  explosions  that  resulted  at  first  from  its  employment  by 
those  ignorant  of  its  properties. 

This  journal  is  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  table,  because  we  know  that  the 
more  that  is  known  of  acetylene  the  better  it  will  be  liked  and  the  more  generally 
it  will  be  employed;  for  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
every  little  town  and  every  countr>'  home  will  be  illuminated  by  it. 
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The  Kromskop. — From  Mr.  Ives,  whose  business  address  is  now  1324  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  comes  "Kromskop  Color  Photography,"  a  pamphlet  and  price 
list,  the  general  distribution  of  which  we  believe  will  lead  to  the  possession  by  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  kromskop  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms,  and  of 
a  "Multiple  Back"  by  every  amateur  who  is  ambitious,  in  the  simplest  possible 
way,  and  by  the  employment  of  his  ordinary  camera,  to  produce  "three  color" 
negatives. 

We  have  several  times  described  the  beautiful  beauty-producing  instrument, 
but  may  say  here,  in  the  words  of  a  well  known  writer  on  photography,  that  "it 
is  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  every  human  being — the  reproduction  of  the 
lovely  hues  of  nature.  He  (Mr.  Ives)  seems  almost  to  have  accomplished  the  im- 
possible— to  have  put  his  foot  on  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  have  caught  up  the 
colors  of  the  goddess  Iris." 

To  all  who  want  to  know  how  to  add  a  new  charm  to  the  home,  and  provide 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight  to  its  inmates,  of  all  ages,  we  say  send  to  Mr. 
Ives  for  a  copy  of  this  descriptive  little  book. 

"How  TO  See  Pictures."  By  Mabel  S.  Emery.  New  York,  the  Prang  Educa- 
tional Company.  Sales  agent,  E.  L.  Wilson,  289  Fourth  avenue,  New  York.  We 
have  read  this  book  with  a  degree  of  pleasure,  that  we  can  hardly  find  words  to 
express,  and  profit  that  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  many  ways,  and  make  especially 
the  work  incident  to  Our  Portfolio  easier  and  pleasanter  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

"The  author,  in  her  preface,  says:  "The  aim  of  this  little  book  is  to  help  those 
who  find  pleasure  in  studying  pictures  to  find  still  more  pleasure,  to  help  those  who 
care  but  little  for  pictures  to  see  how  much  delight  and  inspiration  may  be  theirs 
for  the  taking,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  studying  photographs  and  other 
inexpensive  prints."  This  she  carries  out  by  a  series  of  half-tone  illustrations  from 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  and  modern  painters,  subjecting  each  to  a  discriminat- 
ing analysis,  exhausting  enough  to  enable  the  diligent  student  to,  in  the  words  of 
Hunt,  "own  them  as  he  owns  'Casabianca'  and  'Mary  had  a  little  lamb.' " 

One  example  will  do  for  all,  and  we  take  at  random  Blake's  "Death  Door," 
one  of  the  simplest  compositions  in  the  book,  consisting  of  only  two  upright 
pillars  and  a  cross  beam,  an  open  door  through  which  is  passing  an  old  man, 
and  on  a  mass  of  rock  above,  a  young  man.  Concerning  this,  she  says :  "The  idea  is 
simplicity  itself — ^the  old  man  entering  into  the  rest  he  longs  for,  the  youth  springing 
from  the  earth,  his  frame  full  of  vigor  and  his  face  full  of  eager  aspiration.  We 
feel  certain  that  the  joyful  strength  of  the  young  man  is  prophetic  for  the  old  man 
— ^that  just  such  strength  will  come  to  the  tired  wanderer,  and  that  just  so  he 
too  will  rise  to  new  life  and  new  work.  We  feel,  as  we  look  at  the  open  door, 
that  the  darkness  and  the  silence  beyond  are  only  like  the  darkness  and  silence  of  a 
night  wherein  we  can  rest  to  wake  up  ready  for  a  long,  full  day. 

"Notice  the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  artist's  manner  of  treating  the  subject. 
Here  is  no  place  for  trifling,  temporary  prettiness.  The  upright  pillars  and  the 
cross  beam  above  are  severely  plain,  the  opening  door  is  heavy.  If  closed  tight  it 
would  seem  to  guard  impenetrable  secrets  and  treasures.  But  it  opens  at  the  old 
man's  approach — ^there  is  no  need  for  him  to  raise  the  knocker  which  hangs  against 
the  panels.  There  is  a  strong  inward  draught  blowing  through  the  door — see  how 
the  flowing  hair  and  draperies  respond,  hurrying  the  unsteady  feet  towards  the 
threshold. 

"The  tired  droop  of  the  shoulders,  the  nerveless  hugging  of  the  staff  to  the  side  by 
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aui  ami  whose  fingers  have  forgotten  how  to  grasp  a  thing  forcibly,  the  shaky  look 
of  the  knee  which  we  see  from  behind — all  these  combine  to  make  us  feel  how  sorely 
the  traveler  needs  the  promised  rest 

"The  athlete  above  is  full  of  life  and  spring.  The  very  pose  of  the  right  leg 
and  the  right  arm  jiieau  abounding  strength  and  vigorous  self  command.  Just 
contrast  that  arm  and  that  hand  with  the  arm  and  hand  of  the  man  below.  Those 
square  shoulders  will  be  able  to  bear  any  sort  of  burden  the  new  life  lays  upon  them, 
and  those  eyes,  looking  upward  with  such  confidence  in  destiny,  will  see  sights  and 
duties  clearly.  Everything  good  and  great  and  happy  may  come  to  him.  He  is 
immortal  youth. 

*'And  yet:  We  feel  a  special  tenderness  for  the  old  man,  who  is  tired,  so  tired. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  youth  in  his  strength  is  self-sufficient  and  the  man  in  his 
weakness  appealingly  dependent;  at  all  events,  the  bent  and  trembling  figure  has  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  care  most  for  the  picture.  It  associates 
itself  in  memory  with  the  exquisite  imagery  and  the  quiet  flowing  rhythm  of 
Louise  Imogen  Guiney's  'Open,  Time.' 


"  'Open,  Time,  and  let  him  pass  •    !   ] 

Shortly   where    his    feet   would   be,    etc'  f 

"Doubtless  the  author  often  sees  more  than  the  artist  intended,  but  that  only 
shows  that  he  builded  better  than  he  knew,  and  so  long  as  she  can  show  it  to  us 
we  are  the  richer  therefor." 

More  important,  perhaps,  to  picture  makers,  is  her  critici.sm  on  the  composition 
and  lighting  of  the  pictures,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  sample.  It  refers  to 
Maas'  **Spinner.** 

Look  once  more  at  the  picture  as  a  composition,  and  see  how  perfectly  it  was 
planned.  The  tall  distaff  at  the  end  of  the  flax  wheel,  with  its  own  soft  shadow 
behind  it.  helps  to  break  what  would  otherwise  be  a  glaring  triangle  of  light  on  the 
wall,  and  leads  the  eye  easily  across  the  dark  mass  of  the  spinner's  left  shoulder 
to  the  shadows  in  the  edge  of  the  fireplace.  Notice,  en  the  other  hand,  how  the 
light  on  the  legs  and  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel  keeps  the  shadows  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture  .from  being  too  dense.  The  deep  shadows  on  the  lower  left 
corner  of  the  picture  seem  transparent,  for  all  their  depth,  this  partly  because  the 
form  thrust  into  the  shadows  (  a  circle  with  inner  radii)  is  a  form  particularly  easy 
for  the  imagination  to  trace.  We  think  we  see  more  than  we  actually  do  see  in  that 
dim  corner. 

'•The  hint  given  at  the  back  of  the  spinner's  chair  is  a  very  slight  hint,  but  it 
serves  several  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it  gives  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the 
old  woman's  real  pose.  Lacking  it,  we  should  suppose  that  there  must  naturally  be 
a  seat  of  some  sort  over  behind  the  wheel,  but  wc  should  have  to  take  it  on  trust. 
The  hint  of  a  substantial  seat  for  a  bending  figure  gives  us  unconsciously  a  feeling 
of  repose  and  satisfaction.  Besides  this,  the  ornamental  post  of  the  chair  back  makes 
an  end  for  that  curving  line  of  light  beyond  the  woman's  shoulder,  much  more 
diversified  and  so  much  pleasanter  to  look  at  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  light 
space  finished  abruptly  in  contact  with  her  dark  petticoats.  The  light  behind  her 
would  have  had,  in  that  case,  the  forced,  theatrical  look  of  a  manufactured  halo. 
As  it  is,  the  effect  of  the  mellow  daylight  on  the  conscientious,  stooping  figure  has 
just  enough  remote  suggestion  of  a  halo  contained  in  its  perfectly  natural,  unob- 
strusi'/e,  every-day  effect  to  give  us  a  serene  sense  of  blessing  and  peace." 
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The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper  so  as  to  give  the 
illustrations  at  their  best,  and  will  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have  not  hitherto 
taken  much  interest  in  pictures.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  pictures, 
and  especially  of  everyone  who  desires  to  make  pictures  by  photography. 

Double  Weight  Velox  and  Velox  Post  Carps. — From  the  Nepera  Co.  comes 
a  supply  of  the  above  which  we  have  tried  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Printing 
from  an  average  negative,  a  pretty  pastoral  scene,  by  quite  a  variety  of  printing 
methods,  and  comparing  the  results,  there  is  nothing  but  carbon  and  platinotype 
that  come  anything  near  that  on  the  double  weight  velox,  and  for  some  purposes 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  cither  of  them. 

Exposed  and  developed  with  such  care  as  a  really  good  photograph  deserves,  and 
nothing  can  be  simpler,  the  result  is  that  beautiful  velvety  black  so  much  admired 
and  so  much  sought  after;  while  if  printed  under  a  mat,  so  as  to  give  a  sufficiently 
wide  siiargin,  its  thickness  makes  mounting  tmneccssary,  as  it  is  just  the  thing  for 
the  portfolio.  As  a  printing  method  heavy  weight  velox  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  we 
may  hope  to  reach.  Without  claiming  a  high  degree  of  prophetic  power,  we  are 
pretty  safe  in  saying  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  heavy  weight  velox.  for  some 
kinds  of  work  at  least,  will  replace  all  other  methods  of  silver  printing. 

Not  less  popular  are  likely  to  be  the  velox  post  cards.  Printed  under  suitable 
masks,  or  suitably  vignetted,  they  are  really  things  of  beauty;  as  diflFerent  from 
the  vulgar  German  output  as  light  is  from  darkness,  in  spite  of  the  charm  (?) 
of  color  that  they  have. 

Their  manipulation  is  so  simple,  and  the  result  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot 
imagine  anyone,  whether  traveling  or  staying  at  home,  who  have  distant  friends 
to  write  to,  ever  being  without  them. 

Imogen. — The  Actien-Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin-Fabrikation — we  wish  they  would 
adopt  a  title  that  would  mean  something  more  to  English-speaking  folk — send  a 
supply  of  their  new  developer,  Imogen,  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  putting 
to  the  test  of  practical  work  with  much  satisfaction.  While  we  cannot  say  that  it  is 
any  better  than  many  of  their  other  preparations  that  have  become  world  wide 
favorites,  it  is  quite  equal  to  any  developer  that  we  have  ever  tried,  and  as  it  is 
readily  soluble,  has  excellent  keeping  qualities,  does  not  injure  the  skin,  and  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  it  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

Karma  Mats. — ^Just  as  we  were  suggesting  something  of  the  kind  as  desirable 
for  the  printing  on  double  weight  velox  and  velox  post  cards,  a  supply  of  Karma 
mats  comes  as  if  saying:  "Here  we  are,  just  what  you  want."  They  are  on  thin 
actinicly  opaque  paper,  tough  enough  to  be  easily  handled,  of  various  shapes,  and  sizes 
ranging  from  2j/^  x  2V^  to  8J/2  x  6}A  inches,  although  we  should  like  to  see  some 
considerably  smaller  for  post  card  printing.  They  are  cheap  enough  to  make  cut- 
ting them  for  yourself  not  worth  while,  and  therefore  all  who  want  to  print  under 
mats  should  send  to  the  Karma  Co.,  at  Chicago,  for  their  list.  ^ 

Adurol. — As  indicated  in  our  last,  we  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  thor- 
oughly testing  this  new  candidate  for  photographers*  favor,  and  may  say  at  once 
that  it  comes  quite  up  to  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  It  is,  as  has  been  already  said, 
a  combination  of  hydroquinone  and  chlorine,  in  which  all  the  good  qualities  of  the 
former  have  been  retained  and  its  recognized  faults  eliminated.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  gray  granular  powder,  sufficiently  soluble  to  admit  of  10  per  cent,  solutions,  and 
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its  keeping  qualities  are  very  much  greater  than  almost  any  of  those  that  it  seeks 
to  displace. 

For  those  who  like  to  work  fast,  the  formula  accompanying  the  developer  will  be 
found  admirable,  but  we  belong  to  the  slow  school,  and  think  we  do  better  work  by 
taking  more  time.  We  keep  everything  in  10  per  cent,  solutions,  adding  to  the 
Adurol  2j/^  per  cent,  of  potassium  metabisulphite  by  way  of  preservative,  and  so  are 
able  to  make  up  any  desired  formula  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  After  a  series 
of  experiments,  we  think  the  following  will  be  found,  for  a  normal  developer,  to  be 
all  that  can  be  desired : 

Adurol 3  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite   12 

Sodium  carbonate    . . . ; 10 

Potassium  bromide    Yt. 

Water i  ounce. 

Wi»h  10  per  cent,  solutions,  of  course,  the  proportions  can  be  varied  to  suit  all 
different  circumstances,  but  with  ordinary  exposures  and  for  ordinary  development 
this  suits  admirably,  and  that  not  for  negatives  only,  but  for  bromide  and  all  kinds 
of  paper,  as  well  as  lantern  slides.  Indeed,  for  the  latter  it  is  especially  suitable, 
as  it  gives  that  beautiful  brownish  velvety  black  so  much  admired,  but  generally 
so  difficult  to  get. 

"The  Photo-Mj  mature"  for  September  keeps  up  to  the  high  standard  of  its 
earlier  numbers,  so  it  is  little  wonder  to  hear  that  they  have  already  run  into  a 
second  edition.  Orthochromatic  photography  is  its  theme,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  tliat  it  is  the  most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 
We  have  long  wondered  why  anything  else  than  an  orthochromatic  plate  is  ever 
emploved,  and  have  little  doubt  that  all  who  read,  with  the  care  that  it  deserves, 
this  little  book,  will  not  in  future  employ  an  unorthrochromatized  plate.  But 
photographers  are,  in  some  things,  a  conservative  lot;  and  being,  so  far,  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  our  four  years'  fight  for  the  employment  of  long  focus  lenses, 
we  mean  now  to  commence  a  vigorous  struggle  for  the  universal  employment  of 
orthochromatic  plates 

"Camera  Notes"  keeps  up  its  reputation  as  the  friend  of  the  picture  maker,  as 
the  October  number  is  not  behind  any  of  its  fellows.  It  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Craig  Annan's  ''Little  Princess,"  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  all  his  wonderfully  good  works,  and  of  again  enjoying  Stieglitz's  equally  fine 
"Scurrying  Home,"  both  of  which  we  are  delighted  to  add  to  our  collection. 
About  Clarence  H.  White's  "Spring"  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  It  has  some  fine 
qualities,  and  as  the  editor  says,  may  be  more  gratifying  to  the  artistic  mind  than 
to  that  of  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  but  we  feel  that  it  borders  on  the 
eccentric  a  little  too  closely,  although  that  may  be  our  fault  rather  thaii  that  of  the 
picture.  Nor  is  the  literary  food  behind  that  of  the  pictorial,  as  Demachy's  'Differ- 
ence Between  a  Good  and  an  Artistic  Photograph"  is  an  education  in  itself;  and  one 
that  should  be  read  by  everyone  who  aspires  to  make  pictures  by  photography.  His 
six  essentials  should  be  engraven  on  the  heart,  and  no  photograph  that  does  not 
include  them  all  should  ever  be  exhibited.  They  are  "composition,  lighting, 
values,  tone,  texture,  and  medium." 

.  Charles  E.  Tingley  has  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  messengers  of  "Uncle 
Sam,"  begotten  of  not  knowing  them  as  well  as  we  do,  or  he  would  not  have  sent 
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through  the  mail  the  negative  that  lies  before  us  now,  in  more  pieces  than  we  care 
to  count.  An  examination  of  the  largest  piece  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
negative  of  the  print  noticed  some  time  ago,  and  which  we  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  under  some  textile  material.  He  sends  also  a  print  with  a  series  of  finer 
crossed  lines,  which,  from  what  we  know  now,  is  very  surprising,  as  they  are  the 
result,  not  of  printing  under  a  lined  or  woven  material,  but  of  simple  reticulation. 
An  examination  of  the  magnified  image  shows  a  series  of  parallel  lines  crossed  by 
others,  just  as  if  woven,  the  lines  between  the  crossings  being  a  shade  less  than  a 
millimeter,  and  with  a  regularity  that  is  astonishing.  Regarding  it  he  says:  "It  is 
of  no  particular  utility,  but  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the  uniformity  of  design 
produced  simply  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  film,  at  a  temperature  that  must  be 
neither  too  hot  .nor  too  cold."  We  have  seen  reticulation  often  enough  to  our 
cost,  and  could  always  produce  it  by  leaving  the  tray  at  rest,  but  never  before  saw 
it  so  fine  or  so  regular.  As  to  the  "utility,"  that  may  or  may  not  come;  the  fact 
must  always  come  first,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Ting^ey 
how  he  can,  at  will,  secure  it  of  such  fine  and  such  regular  structure. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 


MORALITY  AT  EXHIBITIONS. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  several  of  the  British  journals  there  has  recently  been  consider- 
able  correspondence  and  much  controversy  on  a  subject  that  should  have  some  in- 
terest to  us  on  this  side.  The  subject  is  "Own  Work  Throughout,"  and  the  question 
seems  to  be  as  to  the  morality  of  sending  for  exhibition  and  competition  prints  or 
"pictures,"  some  part  of  the  work  on  which  has  been  done,  not  by  the  exhibitor,  but 
by  professionals. 

The  correspondence  originated  in  a  notice  or  circular  issued  by  a  well  known 
firm  of  enlargers,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  formed  a  special  de- 
partment for  the  production  of  high  class  enlargements  from  the  negatives  of 
amateurs  and  others  intending  to  exhibit  in  the  forthcoming  Royal,  Salon,  and 
provincial  exhibitions. 

The  game  began  by  the  appearance  of  the  following  '*tter  in  the  pages  of  The 
Amateur  Photographer. 

Sir. — The  enclosed  circular,  from  a  leading  firm,  addressed  to  amateur  photo- 
gaphers  and  quoting  prices  for  carbon  enlargements  from  amateurs*  own  negatives, 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  spedally  mentioning  the  Royal,  Salon,  and  provincial 
shows,  clearly  implies  that  the  firm  in  question  (and  doubtless  other  similar  firms 
as  well)  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  orders  for  the  purpose  specified.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  any  amateur  would  stoop  to  such  a  practice  and  submit  such 
work  as  his  own,  either  for  exhibition  only,  or  in  competition  for  any  awards  ^ 
Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  professional  enlargers  and  printers  are,  with 
their  experience  and  appliances,  able  to  get  the  utmost  possible  out  of  a  negative,, 
and  it  would  seem  that  if  the  veriest  button-presser  handed  over  his  exposed  plates 
to  the  profession  for  development,  enlargement,  or  any  other  necessary  process,  he 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  scoring  a  success  than  a  genuine  amateur*  who 
honestly  performed  every  operation  himself. 
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In  spite  of  the  evidence  before  me,  I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  state  of  di»- 
lionestly  exists,  and  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  kindly  throw  light  ou  the 
subject.  Yours,  etc.,  Hugh  Psici. 

To  this  Ihe  editor  replied  as  follows: 

"We  are  in  a  position  to  undeceive  Mr.  Hugh  Price,  and  can  state  that  a  great 
many  amateurs  and  also  professionals  do  exhibit  for  competition  work  which  has 
httxi  done  for  them  by  expert  trade  printers;  nay,  further,  we  could  state  a  case  in 
which  a  carbon  print  produced  to  order  from  the  exhibitor's  negative  actually  re- 
ceived  a  medal  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  not  long  ago!" 

And  then,  although  in  a  half  hearted  way,  he  tries  to  belittle  the  dishonesty  by  the 
assertion  that  the  guilty  ones  do  not  derive  as  much  advantage  over  their  honester 
fellows  as  they  expect,  because  the  trade  enlarger  cannot  put  into  the  work  any- 
thing of  the  individuality  of  the  original  author. 

So  far,  it  would  seem  that  the  question  is  limited  to  enlargements  made  by 
others  from  the  negatives  of  the  exhibitor,  and  there  may  be  reasons  why  that 
may  be  allowed  as  admissable;  but  from  other  correspondence  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  many  prints  are  exhibited  in  both  British  and  Continental  exhibitions 
for  which  the  exhibitor  has  done  little  beyond  selection  and  exposure. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  I  have  little  interest  in  it  either  way,  I  should  like  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  how  far  it  is  practised  here,  and  to  what  extent  it  may 
be  considered  justifiable?  That  prints  have  been  exhibited  by  at  least  one  amateur 
of  no  little  fame,  and  to  whom  many  awards  have  been  made,  with  which  he  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  after  the  negatives  were  dry,  I  have  ample  evidence. 

While  in  the  studio  of  one  of  New  York's  most  famous  photographers  some  time 
ago,  the  amateur  in  question  called,  and  while.  I  was  supposed  not  to  hear  what  was 
said,  or  to  understand  the  business  transacted,  I  learned  enough  to  know  that  it  was 
simply  a  repetition  of  what  had  frequently  occurred  before.  Three  negatives  were 
delivered  to  the  photographer  to  be  retouched,  printed,  and  the  prints  mounted 
and  finished,  and  that  within  a  certain  time,  the  limit  being  the  day  previous 
to  that  on  which  pictures  for  a  certain  exhibition  had  to  be  sent  in,  which  was  the 
reason  given  for  the  hurry. 

I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that,  with  a  few  exceptions  prints  sent  by 
amateurs  to  competing  exhibitions  are  required  to  be,  and  are  supposed  to  be, 
"their  own  work  throughout" ;  and  my  object  in  this  is  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the 
readers  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  as  to  (i)  how  far  this  under- 
standing is  correct;  (2)  should  any  exceptions  be  made?  That  is,  should  the  ex- 
hibitor be  allowed  to  delegate  to  another  any  of  the  various  processes  in  the 
production  of  a  print,  from  the  selection  to  the  framing;  and  if  so  (3)  which  of 
those  proces.ses? 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and  do  not  need  to  worry  over 
it.  The  pictures  that  I  have  exhibiited  have  generally  been  awarded  more  than  in 
my  own  opinion  they  merited,  but,  all  the  same,  I  hold  very  strongly  that  he  who  ex- 
liibits  a  picture  in  his  own  name  and  as  his  work,  should  honestly  see  that  it  is  so, 
from  inception  to  finish,  from  the  first  idea  or  suggestion,  to  the  frame  that  confines 
-it  to  itself  or  separates  it  from  its  surroundings. 

Of  course  the  photographer  need  not  be  a  frame  maker  more  than  a  plate  or 
mount  maker,  but  just  as  he  chooses  such  plates  and  mounts  as  he  considers  most 
•switable,  so  may  he  select  the  moulding  and  prescribe  both  form  and  size,  which  is  as 
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much  the  "making"  of  the  frame  as  is  the  "building*'  of  an  architectural  triumph 

the  work  of  the  architect,  although  the  stones  are  laid  in  position  by  other  hands. 

Hoping  to  see  the  subject  taken  up  and  freely  discussed  by  both  exhibitors  and 

promoters  of  exhibitions, 

T  am  yours,  etc.. 

A  Successful  Exhibitor. 


THE  LENS  QUESTION. 


Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  the  article  on  "Lens  Rapidity"  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  will  ask  if  there  is  not  an  opportunity 
for  confusion  in  making  comparisons  of  the  rapidity  of  two  given  lenses  in  the 
erroneous  manner  in  which  practically  all  makers  list  their  lenses  and  cameras? 
I  refer  to  the  calling  of  a  lens  a  4  in.  by  5  in.,  or  a  5  in.  by  8  in.,  etc.  Supposing  a 
person  to  be  using  a  single  lens  of  5  in.  focus  on  a  4  in.  by  5  in.  camera,  f/i6  will 
give  him  an  opening  of  5-16  in.  If  he  should  get  a  new  lens  of  the  rapid  rec- 
tilinear type  it  might  be  listed  as  a  4  in.  by  5  in.  lens  and  yet  have  an  equivalent 
focus  of  6  in.,  in  which  case  f/i6  would  give  him  6-16  in.  or  3-8  in.  opening,  and 
consequently  the  latter  lens  would  admit  the  most  light  and  be  the  more  rapid. 

I  know  you  refer  to  lenses  of  similar  characteristics,  and  this  would  mean 
equal  focal  lengths,  but  I  think  many  would  be  inclined  to  infer  that  all  so-called 
4  in.  by  5  in.  were  alike. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  optics  (wish  I  knew  more),  but  as  I  understand  it 
the  focus  of  a  single  lens  is  practically  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  lens  to 
the  ground  glass  when  an  object  is  sharply  focused,  while  with  the  R.  R.  lens 
the  equivalent  focus  is  equal  to  the  focus  of  a  single  lens  which  would  produce 
the  same  sized  image  on  the  ground  glass  as  the  given  R.  R.  lens. 

If  my  premises  are  correct,  would  not  a  common  sense  view  of  the  question  be 
that  as  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate,  or  film,  is  affected  by  the  amount  of 
light  which  reaches  it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  light  passing  through  a  given 
sized  opening  will  have  the  same  effect,  whether  that  opening  be  behind  a  single 
lens  costing  a  few  dollars  or  one  of  the  latest  anastigmats  costing  many  dollars? 

In  other  words,  if  the  two  lenses  being  compared  are  each  of  8  in.  focus  and  are 
used  with  an  opening  of  f/i6,  the  light  must  reach  the  plate  through  a  diaphragm 
of  ^2  in.  diameter  and  cannot  possibly  have  any  greater  effect  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  the  high-priced  lens  may  be  capable  of  being 
used  with  a  much  larger  stop,  and  in  that  sense  only  is  it  quicker. 

I  do  not  know,  ot  course,  what  difference  there  may  be  in  the  light  passing 
power  of  the  glass  used  in  the  single  lenses  and  the  higher  priced  anastigmats,  but 
I  do  not  imagine  there  would  be  any  appreciable  difference  from  this  source  in 
practical  use.  Another  point  about  which  I  cannot  speak  from  knowledge,  only 
from  a  common  sense  view,  and  that  would  be  that  the  more  the  number  of  re- 
flecting surfaces  in  the  lens,  the  more  light  would  be  absorbed  and  prevented  from 
reaching  the  plate.  This  would  allow  slightly  more  light  to  reach  the  plate  with  a 
single  lens  of  a  given  focus  and  stop  than  would  be  possible  with  an  anastigmat 
made  of  at  least  six  separate  pieces  of  glass. 

Yours  truly,  "Igxoramits." 

[You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  because  f/i6  of,  say,  a  lens  of  16-inch 
focus  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  it  will  admit  more  light  than  f/r6  of  an  8-inch  lens 
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with  a  diameter  of  only  half  an  inch.  The  light  in  the  one  case  has  twice  the  dis- 
tance to  travel,  and  in  consequence  of  the  well-known  law  the  two  are  exactly  equal. 

You  are  correct  in  your  other  suppositions,  and  especially  so  in  condemning  the 
folly  of  speaking  of  lenses  as  5x7,  8  x  10,  or  any  other  size.  As  we  have  often 
said,  when  opticians  mention  sizes  in  their  lists,  they  mean  only  that  the  lenses, 
with  the  stops  mentioned,  will  cover  those  sizes;  but  to  speak  of  them  as  such  is 
meaningless.  In  speaking  of  a  lens,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  its  principal 
feature,  the  focal  length,  should  take  precedence.  Thus,  "a  6-inch  R.  R.,"  "a  12- 
inch  symmetrical,"  or  "a  16-inch  anastigmat." 

Theoretically,  the  fewer  glasses,  and  the  fewer  cemented  surfaces  there  arc  in 
a  lens,  the  more  rapid  it  will  be;  but  practically  the  absorption  and  the  reflection 
are  so  trifling  as  to  be  perfectly  negligible. — Eds.] 
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[SecreUirieit  of  camera  clubs,  or  photofrraphic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.,  reports  of  xneetini^s,  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anything  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  joumal.l 

SIOUX    CITY   CAMER.\   CXUB. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Sioux  City  amateurs  have  formed  a  club  under  the 
above  title,  and  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  will  And  much  benefit  therefrom. 
D.  B.  Henderson,  the  secretary,  asks  for  hints  as  lo  how  best  to  carry  it  on, 
but  we  can  only  say  that  the  first  thing  to  realize  is  that  his  society  will  be  like 
all  others,  in  the  fact  that  on  his  shoulders  will  rest  the  burden,  and  on  his  energy 
will  it  depend  for  success.  We  may  say,  however,  that  the  fewer  rules  and  by-laws 
the  better;  regular  meetings  in  a  convenient  place  of  meeting,  at  which  he  should 
manage  to  always  have  something  interesting  in  the  shape  of  demonstrations,  no 
matter  how  simple.  He  should  see  that  the  club  takes  all  or  most  of  the 
journals,  and  study  the  reports  of  the  doings  of  other  clitbs,  copying  therefrom 
as  much  as  he  may  consider  suitable  to  his  own.  He  will  also  find  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  club  to  send  us,  regularly,  reports  of  the  meetings,  as  human  nature 
is  still  weak  enough  to  like  to  see  itself  in  print,  and  we  are  always  willing  to 
gratify  it.  We  may  add  that  one  of  the  first  steps  should  be  to  secure  a  good 
optical  lantern,  a  single  one,  start  the  members  to  slide  making,  and  have  regular 
testing  nights,  as  well  as  regular  exhibitions.  Till  he  is  in  a  position  to  join  the 
Slide  Exchange  other  clubs  will  gladly  lend  him  slides. 

CASE   LIBRARY   SALON. 

The  Case  Library,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  has  issued  the  prospectus  of  its  fourth 
annual  Salon  and  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  from  November  20  to  December 
2  of  this  present  year,  exhibits  for  which  should  be  sent  to  the  Library  not  later 
than  October  30. 

No  entry  fee  or  charge  for  space  will  be  made,  and  admission  to  the  exhibition 
will  be  free.  Exhibits  must  be  from  negatives  made  by  the  exhibitor,  and  no 
picture  that  has  received  an  award  at  any  other  exhibition,  or  that  has  been 
previously  shown  in  the  Library  will  be  admitted. 
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\The  exhibition  shall  consist  of  six  classes,  namely:  Qass  A,  portrait  and  figure 
studies  not  made  in  a  professional  studio;  class  B,  landscapes,  marines,  douds; 
class  C,  animal  studies;  class  D,  flower  and  fruit  studies;  class  £,  architecture,  in- 
teriors, machinery,  and  manufactured  objects ;  class  F,  a  set  of  two  or  more  pictures 
telling  a  complete  story,  and  the  judges  shall  consist  of  two  artists  and  one  photog- 
rapher, and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  librarian  and  known  only  to  him.  The 
awards  shall  consist  of  certificates  for  superior  excellence  of  equal  value. 

Intending  exhibitors  should,  for  all  necessary  information,  apply  to  Charles  Orr, 
librarian.  Case  Library,  Geveland,  O. 

THE  CHICAGO  SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  issued  a  very  attractive  circular  in  red  and 
black,  in  the  shape  of  an  invitiation  to  those  who  are  still  outsiders  to  share  the 
privileges  which  the  members  enjoy.  The  following  extract  will  show  something  of 
what  those  are,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  directors  write: 

"The  season  of  1900  opens  most  propitiously  for  our  society.  We  have  good 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  progress  we  have  made  and  upon  our 
bright  prospects.  We  begin  the  season  with  150  members,  nearly  three 
times  the  number  we  had  one  year  ago.  Wf  have  a  comfortable,  com- 
modious club  room,  all  our  own;  dark  rooms  and  work  room  with  every  con- 
venience for  all  branches  of  photographic  work.  We  now  become  affiliated  vrith  and 
a  part  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  each  member  of  our  society  being  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  annual  membership  in  the  Institute. 

"We  claim  the  right  to  recognition  as  an  art  society,  and  hold  that  photography 
is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  realm  of  art.  The  Art  Institute  by  admitting  us  to  its 
membership,  and  placing  at  our  disposal  the  new  quarters  which  we  will  here- 
after v^^cupy,  is  doing  much  to  encourage  us  in  emphasizing  the  artistic  side  of  our 
work.    We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  Institute  for  these  and  other  favors." 

We  may  add  that  the  annual  dues  are  only  $10,  including  Art  Institute  dues, 
and  that  we  consider  this  society  one  of  the  most  highly  favored  in  the  country. 

NINTH   ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  TORONTO  CAMERA  CXUB. 

This  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  from  December  5  to  9,  in- 
clusive. 

In  open  classes:  Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  first, 
second  and  third  best  pictures,  respectively. 

Silver  and  bronze  medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  enlargements  and  lantern 
slides.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  John  J.  Woolnough,  secretary,  94 
McPherson  avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Toronto  club  is  composed  of  many  excellent  photographers,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  coming  exhibition  will  be  of  high  quality. 

THE  CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  October  10,  and  President  Murphy 
announced  the  closing  of  competitions  for  the  President's  cup,  and  one  other 
about  November  i,  next.  Attention  was  called  to  the  exhibit  on  the  wall  by  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  White,  of  Newark,  O.  Then  the  meeting  adjourned  without  dis- 
cussing matters  of  scientific  interest. 

Mr.  White's  exhibit  is  made  up  mostly  of  photographs  of  one  or  two  persons 
in   varied  positions,   taken   against  the   light   of  a  window,   very  much   like   the 
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average  undertimed  window  photographs  made  by  beginners,  in  which  there  is 
a  loss  of  detail  in  the  shadow  side.  Some  are  purposely  indistinct  and  blurred, 
we  presume  with  a  view  to  soften  contrasts,  but  are  not  to  our  mind  attractive  as 
art  studies.  One  landscape  with  a  rail  fence  in  the  foreground  possessed  a  soft 
atmospheric  effect  in  the  distance,  while  another  landscape  looked  as  if  it  was 
printed  from  a  thin  negative  and  was  repulsively  muddy  throughout.  There  were 
in  all  121  photographs.  Mr.  White  has  secured  some  interesting  effects  in 
photographing  against  the  light.  He  gives  a  comparatively  short  exposure  to  avoid 
halation. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 

[The  followlntr  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  ft  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  Daris),  Washingrton.  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had.] 


William  H.   Lewis,  Huntington,   N.   Y.,  assignor  to  the  E.  &  H.   T.   Anthony 

Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Roll -holder  Tension  Device.    No.  631,402. 
Embodies  supports  for  the  spool,  one  at  least  of  which  is  elastic,  an  axis  for  the 
.spool  engaging  said  supports,  and  a  friction  pad  interposed  between  one  of  said 
supports  and  the  spool. 

Horace  W.  Munsey,  Chester,  Pa.,  assignor  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  of  New 

York,  N.  Y.    No.  632,736. 
Consists  of  a  stock  having  a  channel  through  it,  a  spacing  opening  therein,  a 
cutting  edge  at  the  discharge  end  of  said  channel,  a  film  roll-holder  at  the  inlet 
«nd  of  said  channel,  and  elastic  means  for  pressing  said  film  roll  against  said 
stock. 

Emil  Nollenberg^  Berlin,  Germany. 
Photographic  Tray.     No.  633,148. 
The  tray  is  provided  with  separated  plates  forming  a  semi-partition  at  a  point 
slightly  above  the  bottom  thereof,  a  groove  being  formed  in  the  side  of  the  tray 
opposite  the  plates  and  at  an  equal  height. 

JiPFERY  T.  Ferres,  Anderson,  Ind.,  assignor  to  the  J.  W.  Sefton  Manufacturing 

Co.,  same  place  and  Chicago,  111. 
Photograph  Protector.    No.  633,360. 
Consists  of  two  covers,  each  consisting  of  a  single  sheet  of  double-faced  corru- 
pted paper  provided  at  its  middle  with  two  transverse  creases,  a  strip  being  inter- 
posed between  the  creases,  forming  an  expansible  hinge. 

Edward  A.  Dobbins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Photographic  Washing  Tank.     No.  633,818. 

Consists  of  a  tank  having  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  adapted  to  preserve  a  certain 

level  of  liquid,  devices  for  suspending  the  flexible  prints  or  films  vertically  from 

one  edge,  said  devices  consisting  of  slotted  tubes  and  rods  fitting  in  said  tubes  and 

nipping  the  inserted  edge  of  the  print 

Auley  B.  Sheppard^  South  Burgettstown,  Pa. 
Developing  Tray.    No.  633,913. 
Has  overhanging  sides  to  form'  a  partial  cover  and  the  ends  of  the  bottom 
curved  tipward  in  the  form  of  a  rocker,  whereby  the  tray  may  be  rocked  back  and 
forth  to  properly  dispose  the  solution  without  spilling. 
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Augustus  Studdiford,  Liberty,  N.  Y, 
Photographic  Washing  Apparatus.    No.  633,922. 
A  tank  having  a  water  supply,  a  wheel  mounted  to  turn  on  a  vertical  axis  in 
said  tank  and  adapted  to  be  rotated  by  the  water  supply,  a  series  of  vertical  posts 
on  said  wheel  adapted  to  hold  the  tray  when  the  wheel  is  turned. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


[Correspondente    are  requested  to  notice  that  communicationB  intended  for  the  editors- 
shoold  be  addressed  to  DR.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cant  re,  N.  Y. 


H.  Florence  Oliver. — The  information  you  seek  would  occupy  all  the  space 
allotted  to  this  department.  Consult  a  good  text  book.  The  best  is  'The  Right 
Road  to  Photography,"  published  by  G.  Gennert,  and  to  be  got  from  our  publishers. 

L.  H.  R.  Gass. — The  formula  is  correct,  and  correctly  made  up."  The  pre- 
cipitate is  free  sulphur,  and  is  harmless.  The  solution  may  be  filtered  or  decanted, 
and  may  be  employed  as  long  as  it  fixes  in  a  reasonable  time.  There  is  nothing 
better. 

Sophia  W.  Thompson. — We  have  recently  received  several  letters  complaining 
of  the  same  trouble,  prints  refusing  to  be  removed  from  ferrotype  plates,  on  which, 
they  had  been  squeegeed  to  secure  a  highly  glossy  surface.  The  writers,  like  yon 
had  all  been  successful  till  recently,  and  all  use  "Solio,'*  and  as  we  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  it,  are  constrained  to  suppose  that  there  has  recently  been  some  change 
either  in  the  paper  or  its  preparation.  A  remedy  will  probably  be  found  in  dusting 
the  plate  with  talc  or  "French  chalk"  and,  by  a  circular  motion,  rubbing  it  almost 
all  off  again. 

Jessie  Harrison. — We  had  seen  the  article  to  which  you  refer,  but  there  is 
nothing  new  in  Dr.  Hofmann's  experiments  except  the  attribution  of  them  to  a 
wrong  cause.  Statements  regarding  photography,  or  any  other  branch  of  science. 
in  the  lay  press  are  to  be  taken  with  large  quantities  of  salt. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Phelps. — A  simple  way  to  stop  the  leak  in  the  camera  bellows 
would  be  a  piece  of  black  court  plaster,  which  if  thoroughly  moistened,  will  stick  to 
the  cloth  inside.  A  patch  of  rubber  cloth  may  be  put  on  with  rubber  solution,  now 
to  be  had  almost  everywhere.  Yes,  "matt'  'velox  is  suitable  for  landscape  prints; 
indeed,  no  one  whose  aim  is  artistic  work,  or  who  has  sufficient  taste  to  produce  il, 
would  print  on  a  glossy  surface  now. 

Walter  L.  Prentiss. — It  is  contrary  to  rule  to  reply  privately.  Every  reader 
of  the  magazine  is  entitled  to  send  prints  for  criticism.  See  directions  at  the  head 
of  the  column. 

J.  F.  Smith. — There  is  no  "right"  proportion  of  potassium  bichromate  and 
water  for  the  ray  filter.  They  should  be  varied  with  the  varying  purposes  for  which 
it  is  employed.  Judging  from  the  results  that  come  to  us,  B.  &  L.  send  it  out  tea 
strong.  For  ordinary  landscape  work,  including  clouds  and  seascapes,  we  find 
about  I  per  cent.,  say,  s  grains  to  the  ounce,  just  about  right. 
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Arihur  Strong. — The  'tone"  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  what  any  particular 
toning  solution  will  give  depends  more  on  the  negative  than  the  formula.  The 
color  of  the  print  sent  is,  in  our  opinion,  and  judging  from  all  the  silver  prints  we 
see,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  photographers,  the  most  beautiful  that 
can  be  got  on  any  variety  of  silver  paper.  The  negative,  however,  is  far  too  thin, 
and  has  been  far  too  much  under  exposed  to  be  worth  printing  from.  We  know 
of  no  better  formula  for  toning  "Aristo-platino"  than  that  issued  by  its  makers. 

J.  P.  CouGHLiN. — For  pictorial  purposes  the  only  advantage  the  anastigmat 
would  have  over  your  present  lens  would  be  that,  depending  on  its  available 
aperture,  it  would  be  a  little  faster.  If  one-half  of  a  stereoscopic  negative  is  more 
exposed  than  another,  that  is,  gets  more  light,  other  things  being  equal,  it  would 
show  that  the  relative  sizes  of  the  stops  were  unequal.  You  can  ascertain  and 
adjust  this  by  trial  with  cardboard  stops,  reducing  the  size  of  the  over  exposing 
one,  or  vice  versa.  Stops  are  easily  made  of  thin  sheets  of  "ebonite**  or  hard 
rubber.  Openings  near  the  desired  size  may  be  made  with  brace  and  bit  and  ac- 
curately adjusted  with  a  countersink.  Indeed,  so  much  better  are  they  than  brass, 
that  we  have  fitted  them  to  all  our  lenses  not  provided  with  iris  diaphragms. 

C.  F.  MtRRAY. — The  paper  seems  suitable  for  kallitype  printing,  but  would  be 
better  of  sizing  with  arrowroot  made  into  a  thickish  cream,  and  applied  with  a 
sponge  plentifully  and  evenly.  Any  paper  free  from  metallic  particles  will  do, 
but  personally  we  like  to  employ  a  roughish  drawing  paper,  such  as  Whatman's. 

Fel.  Kamensny. — We  cannot  spare  room  in  this  colnmn  for  replies  to  all 
your  questions,  especially  as  you  may  find  the  required  information  in  most  of  the 
text  books.  The  "white  skies  and  black  trees"  are  the  result  of  too  short  exposures. 
In  development  of  such  the  sky  and  water,  and  indeed  the  lights  generally,  be- 
come opaque  before  the  necessary  detail  in  the  shadows  is  brought  out.  You  may 
ask  as  many  questions  and  as  often  as  you  like,  but  you  should  not  trouble  us  with 
such  as  you  may  find  for  yourself  in  any  text  book,  especially  ''The  Right  Road 
to  Photography,"  published  by  G.  Gennert,  New  York,  who,  or  our  publishers,  will 
mail  it  to  you  in  exchange  for  75  cents  in  stamps. 

E.  C.  Srigley. — The  question  as  to  whether  a  woman,  who  a  few  years  ago, 
was  for  nearly  two  years  employed  as  an  assistant  and  retoucher  to  a  photographer, 
is  now  entitled  to  compete  in  an  amateur  competition,  regulated  by  the  following- 
law:  "Amateur  artists  are  tho^e  who  do  not  paint,  or  touch  painting  for  a  living,*^ 
is  in  our  opinion,  simple.  The  implied  disqualification  has  reference  only  to  the 
present,  and  should  not  be  strained  to  include  the  past,  and  therefore  we  should 
consider  her  a  competent  competitor.  In  reply  to  the  other,  we  would  say  that 
under  the  circumstances  we  should  not  consider  her  debarred  from  any  ordinary 
amateur  competition.  In  any  future  communication,  please  attend  to  the  notice  at 
the  head  of  this  column. 

Mary  Ramage. — You  may  lower  the  tone  of  the  waterfall  by  gently  rubbing  it 
down  with,  say,  the  finger  of  an  old  glove  moistened  with  alcohol,  or  with  Farmer's 
solution  on  a  tuft  of  cotton. 

G.  W.  Arnot. — We  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  folly  of  beginning  the  study  of 
photography  with  a  hand  camera  that  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  your  request 
for  so  much  help  under  the  circumstances,  as  it  would  be  a  waste  of  both  our  time 
aid  yours.  Lay  aside  your  hand  camera  till  you  have  experience  enough  to  use  it,, 
get  a  camera  that  yon  can  focus  on  the  stand,  study  carefully  a  good  hand  book. 
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and  when  you  have  learned  all  that  you  can  from  it,  and  find  difhculties  that  you 
cannot  overcome,  send  to  us  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Robert  Feries. — The  lower  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  blues,  is  more  chemically 
or  actinically  active  than  the  upper,  the  yellows.  It  is  also  more  refrangible  but 
much  less  luminous.  When  a  beam  of  light  passes  through  an  uncorrected  lens,  the 
more  refrangible  rays  cross  or  come  to  a  focus  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than 
the  yellows,  or  luminous  rays;  and. as  it  is  the  latter  that  make  the  visible  image, 
it  is  called  the  "visual"  focus.  As  it  is  the  blues  that  do  the  work,  the  point  at 
which  they  cross  is  called  the  "chemical"  focus.  In  a  lens  corrected  for  photog- 
raphy the  chemical  and  visual  foci  are  coincident,  but  with  an  uncorre^ed  one 
they  are  generally  separated  by  about  the  1-32  of  the  distance  between  the  optical 
center  of  the  lens  and  the  focusing  screen,  when  the  subjct  is  in  visual  focus. 

J.  R.  Dingle. — The  fact  that  you  get  the  "halo"  round  the  whites,  as  shown  in 
the  enclosed  prints,  with  your  own  instrument  and  not  with  others,  shows  that  it 
lies  in  your  camera  or  lens.  Taylor  found  symmetrical  doublets  that  gave  lens 
flare,  and  cured  it  by  a  slight  separation  of  the  elements,  but  yours  is  not  lens 
flare.  Neither  is  it  halation,  that  can  be  prevented  by  backing,  or  the  employment 
of  non-halation  plates.  The  probability  is  that  there  is  a  minute  leak  somewhere 
about  the  lens  or  its  fittings;  not  large  enough  to  impress  the  darker  parts  of  the 
subject,  but  sufficient  to  make  the  halo  complained  of.  Remove  the  focusing 
screen,  wrap  the  focusing  cloth  round  the  head  and  back  of  the  camera  so  as  to 
exclude  every  trace  of  light;  and,  out  in  the  sunshine,  turn  round  and  round  i»^ 
every  direction.  Failing  that,  and  you  are-  quite  sure  that  the  fault  Is  in  that 
camera  and  not  in  others,  we  advise  returning  it  to  the  maker,  who  will  gladly 
exchange  it  for  another. 

F.  T.  J. — ^The  universal  system  of  marking  stops  is  more  generally  known  than 
you  seem  to  think,  and  is  found  in  all  or  most  of  the  modem  text  books,  espe- 
cially in  our  recently  published  "Right  Road  to  Photography."  This  being  so,  we 
have  such  pressure  on  our  columns  that  we  do  not  care  at  present  to  spare  space 
for  the  article  that  you  suggest;  more  especially  as  just  such  an  one  appears  on 
page  120 — the  March  number — of  our  1896  volume.  All  the  same,  however,  we 
thank  you  for  the  suggestion,  and  later  on  may  repeat  the  explanation. 

R.  S. — You  are  mistaken,  it  is  not  a  negative  from  a  negative,  but  a  negative 
from  a  positive  that  is  directed  in  the  paragraph  to  which  you  refer.  Read  more 
carefully  the  first  paragraph  on  the  page,  and  you  will  understand  the  matter 
easily.  Negatives  from  positives  in  the  camera  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  are 
lantern  slides. 

By  "mounted  photos  may  be  copied  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way"  is 
meant  that  the  mounted  photo  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  at  such  a 
distance  as  will  give  an  image  of  the  desired  size,  and  photographed  as  if  it  were  a 
portrait  or  any  other  object. 

Eugene  Brownell. —  A  successful  method  of  stripping  the  film  from  the  glass 
will  be  found  on  page  393  of  our  1896  volume,  the  September  number.  Another 
method  is  to  soak  the  negative  in  a  i  to  ao  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  till  the 
film  begins  to  frill,  when  it  will  be  easily  removed ;  or,  instead  of  the  not  so  easily 
got  acid,  one  ounce  each  of  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  ten  ounces  of  water 
may  be  employed.  In  any  case,  you  had  better  experiment  on  a  waste  negative, 
as  successful  stripping  comes  only  after  practice. 
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mnd  BDCh  WBDtB  will  be  Inserted  free  al  elurge 
one  lime.  For  ucti  iidditloniil  InscrtlDD  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  montli.  Dealers  advertlB- 
ing  m  thest  columns  will  be  charged  dooble  our 
ordlnarv  advertlelng  ralea.] 

A  Rare  CAunc?.— For  sale  tbe  follow- 
ng:  One  Colt's  Criterion  Laniem  No. 
375.  with  Oiy.-Hyd.  No.  10  lime  jet  and 
No.  15  Criterion  oil  lamp;  half  size  objec- 
tives; rapid  slide  changer;  tinting  box; 
pair  35  fool  iron  gas  tanks  with  valves, 
pressure  gauge,  etc. ;  one  7  foot  and  one 
g  foot  screen  on  spring  rollers,  and  one 
II  foot  regular  screen,  electric  signal, 
etc.  All  in  A  1  condition.  Will  sell  in 
one  lot  or  will  divide  up.  Write  for 
further  particulars  and  prices,  wbicb  will 
surprise  you.  J.  B.  Barlow,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mk-h. 

Fur  Salt  ami  Exchange.— Pi.  fine  man- 
dolin worth  $22  almost  new,  and  in- 
struction book  to  excbange  for  a  41 ;  or 
5  %  7  doubU  lens  camera.  Al.  Cesal, 
No   7(ioWe--t  ii^tli  street,  Chicago,  III, 


iyan/eti.—7  i  g  or  B  k  10  Goen  or 
Ross-Goert  lens  in  good  condition,  with 
or  witbout  camera  and  outfit  Address, 
stating  lowest  cash  price.  J.  M.,  Box 
io3,  Niagara  Falls  Soutb,  OnUrio. 

/■'or  Jn/r— Convertible  Zeiss  An astig- 
mat  lens  No.  11,  in  B  &  L  diapbragin 
shutter  cost  $111,50,  for  $6:.  /.ens  is 
new.  Willing  to  send  C.  O.  D.  for  ex- 
amination.    H.  Seelig,  lllawdra,  La. 

For  Sale. — An  Eastman  4x5  Na  4 
Bullet  Special  Kodak,  with  two  double 
plate  holders  and  Feather  tripod.  B«eti 
used  but  a  short  time.  Cost  $30:  will 
sell  for  $2;  cash.  Reason  for  selling:  I 
wish  to  buy  a  long-foctis  outfit.  Owen 
Middleton,  Box  104,  Beriin,  Wis. 

Sa/e  and  Exchange.  — '•  iAvi^K  oi  the 
Modern  World;"  cost  %2b.  "Triumphs 
of  Modem  Art, "  $3j.  ■■  American  Illus- 
trators." $6.  ■•  French  Illusttators."  $6. 
In  periecl  condition.  All,  or  pari,  and 
part  casbforacameraorlens.  Gd.  Heim, 
730  i?econd  avenue,  New  York. 
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The  Hand  Camera. 

BY  WILLIAM  KNIGHT. 

HE  article  by  Miss  M.  R.  Case,  in  the 
November  number  of  The  American 
Amateur  Photocr.\pher,  deserves 
more  than  a  mere  passing  notice.  Tt 
is  a  plea  for  help  to  work  out  a  very 
hard,  but  a  very  desirable  problem, 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
best  able  to  give  the  desired  help. 

While  fully  agreeing  with  all  that 
you  have  said  about  the  folly  of  em- 
ploying the  hand  camera  without  a 
knowledge  of  its  limitations,  or  with- 
out keeping  within  these  limits,  I  as 
fully  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said 
■'IN  THE  SURF."  by  Miss  Case,  of  the  benefits  derived 

from  its  legitimate  use,  and  in  her 
desire  to  secure  photographs  of  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  cannot  be 
got  without  it. 

Granted  then,  that  the  hand  camera  is  a  necessity,  the  question  is.  What 
are  its  limitations,  and  how  far  can  they  be  extended  ?  So  far  as  the  cam- 
era itself  is  concerned,  its  arrangement  and  construction,  whether  for 
plates  or  films,  whether  magazine  or  plateholders,  are  simply  questions  of 
convenience,  or  suitability  for  the  kind  of  work  intended;  questions  that 
each  one  may  settle  for  him  or  herself,  as  the  limitations  do  not  in  any  way 
depend  on  how  they  are  settled. 

Copyrighted,  i»9f.  by  The  Outlnic  Co..  Limited.    All  riehta  reserved. 
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If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  platemakers  have  reached  the  Umit  of 
sensitiveness  the  whole  thing  hinges  on  the  lens ;  and  that  not  so  much  on 
its  quality  as  on  its  working  aperture — the  //value  of  its  largest  aperture 
or  stop.  According  to  the  U.  S.,  the  portrait  lens  at  f/4.  is 
taken  as  the  unit,  and  called  No.  i,  and  the  stops  generally  supplied  with 
lenses  are,  omitting  fractions,  //5,  f/S,  flu,  f/i6,  1/22,  etc,  and  num- 
bered respectively  2,  4,  8,  16  and  32 ;  the  figures  indicating  the  relation  that 
the  //value  of  each  bears  to  all  the  rest.  Thus,  is  ///d,  the  aperture  of  the 
lenses  in  most  of  the  cheaper  hand  cameras,  requires  an  exposure  of  half  a 
second,  and  the  conditions  under  which  that  would  be  sufficient  are  few 
and  far  between,  the  same  length  of  time  with  f/jf.  would  be  equal  to  just 
sixteen  times  as  long.  Or,  to  put  it  differently,  with  an  aperture  of  //5, 
and  there  are  now  many  lenses  on  the  market  working  at  that  speed,  what 
can  be  got  with  half  a  second  would  require  with  the  f/i6  four  seconds. 

It  will  then  be  evident  that  the  one  thing  needful  for  the  kind  of  work 
indicated  by  Miss  Case  is  a  suitable  lens ;  one  with  a  working  aperture  of 
not  less  than  //5,  or  at  the  very  least,  //d,  and  to  secure  anything  like  cor- 
rect perspective,  a  focal  length,  for  a  4  x  5  plate,  of  not  less  than  7  or  8 
inches. 

Roll-films  are  now  so  perfect  that  they  may  be  trusted,  even  for  a  trip 
round  the  world,  but  each  should  be  packed  in  a  separate  tin,  kept  tight  by 
a  rubber  band,  and  they  may  be  kept  till  the  photographer  returns,  or  sent 
home  for  development  with  perfect  safety. 

But  the  worker,  even  with  such  a  hand  camera,  should  not  go  without 
a  tripod,  as  there  are  many  subjects  that  cannot,  even  with  //5,  be  photo- 
graphed by  a  snap,  a  good  example  of  which  we  have  in  the  "Casa  Nova/' 
by  Miss  Case,  that  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  this  journal.  We 
are,  as  the  editor  said,  thankful  for  it  as  it  is,  but  would  have  been  more  so 
had  it  got  an  exposure  long  enough  to  give  it  in  its  true  values. 

My  ideal  outfit  would  be  a  planar  lens  with  an  aperture  of  //j.d,  faster 
than  even  the  U.  S.  unit,  which  is  sixteen  times  faster  than  the 
cheaper  hand  camera  lenses  at  f/i6,  a  well  made  camera  of  the  focusing 
pattern,  and  a  roll  holder,  movable,  so  as  to  be  able  to  employ  plates  when 
I  so  desired.  A  finder  of  the  ^'brilliant"  variety,  with  perfect  coincidence 
between  its  image  and  that  in  the  camera,  and  a  light  tripod  of  the  folding 
kind,  to  fold  into  such  compass  as  would  go  into  an  ordinary  trunk.  With 
rising  front,  swing  back,  level,  or  any  of  the  other  fittings  sometimes  rec- 
ommended I  should  have  nothing  to  do,  as  they  are  more  trouble  than 
they  are  worth.  For  shutter,  after  much  consideration  and  many  experi- 
ments, I  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  "focal- 
plane." 
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That  such  an  outfit  would  be  costly  goes  without  saying,  the  lens  alone 
being  listed  at  $109,  and  another  fifty  would  have  to  be  added  to  get  the 
rest  of  the  proper  quality.  But  think  of  what  one  would  be  able  to  do  with 
such  an  outfit,  especially  when  there  is  the  spirit  of  an  artist  behind  it ;  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  enlargements  that  might  be  made  from  the  pictures 
that  should  result  from  such  an  union. 


The  Kromskop. 

T.VCE  1889,  when  Mr,  Ives  sent  us  a 
copy  of  his  then  just  published  "A 
New  Principle  in  Heliochromy,"  we 
have  continued  to  follow  with  inter- 
est his  search  after  photography  in 
the  colors  of  nature  by  the  three 
color  method,  till  its  culmination  in 
the  beautiful  instrument  that  is  now  . 
on  our  table. 

During  its  inception  here  and  its 
exploitation  in  England,  we  have  fre- 
quently noticed  it,  but  such  notices 
were  always  from  hearsay,  and  now 
when  we  have  seen  it  we  are  inclined, 
as  did  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  to  say 
that  "the  half  was  not  told,"  or  to 
quote  from  the  descriptive  booklet, 
"Seeing  is  believing.  No  amount  of 
No.  T06.  B,  b.  A.  DonnaUy.       testimony  quite  prepares  one  for  the 

"A  MORNING  GLDHV."  vivid  rcalism  which  characterizes  the 

Kromskop  reproductions,"  and  we 
thoroughly  endorse  the  poetic  opinion  of  one  of  England's  best  known 
writers  on  photography,  when  he  says:  "Mr.  Ives  has  brought  before  the 
club  a  perfect  realization  of  the  dream  of  every  human  being — the  repro- 
duction of  the  lovely  hues  of  natuie.  He  seems  almost  to  have  accom- 
plished the  impossible — to  have  put  his  foot  on  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  and 
to  have  caught  up  the  colors  of  the  goddess  Iris." 

Kromskop,  not  a  very  melodious  title,  means  "seeing  color,"  and  surely 


"THE  PBRPLEXED  MUSICIAN.'' 
BY 
PRANK  R.  MILLUK. 
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never  was  instrument  more  worthy  of  its  name.  Three  stereoscopic  posi- 
-tives  sfntng  topcllicr  as  a  ladder,  differing  apparently  only  in  size,  being  a 
little  smaller,  from  ordinary  stereoscopic  transparencies;  and  each  apjiar- 
ently  alike,  are  simply  laid  on  the  steps  of  the  instrument,  when  lo,  the 
landscape,  or  whatever  the  sTihjcct  may  be.  is  seen  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
colors  of  nature,  and  that  in  her  most  brilliant  effects.  The  change  from 
one  subject  to  another  is  hut  the  work  of  two  or  three  seconds,  and  so  per- 
fectly is  everything  arranged  that  should  there  be,  for  any  cause,  a  want  of 
coincidence  or  coalescence  or  proper  blending,  a  touch  of  one  of  two 
screws  will  at  once  secure  perfect  alignment. 

In  the  instrument  on  our  table,  there  are  at  tliis  moment  six  apparently 
similar  2  x  iji  transparencies  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  landscajM,  in- 
cluding distant  mountains,  a  middle  distance  of  pastoral  beauty,  and  a 
foreground  of  foliage  and  water,  with  two  steamboats  on  its  surface,  alto- 
gether making,  in  their  uncolored  state,  a  charming  photograph,  and  one 
that  to  the  untrained  eye  looks  as  if  the  whole  six  were  exactly  alike.  Lay 
them  on  the  sleps  of  the  Kromskop,  however,  and — well,  one  thinks  he  will 
never  care  to  look  at  an  uncolored  photograph  again.     It  is  simply  inde- 
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scribably  beautiful.  The  whole  six  are  blended  into  one,  and  that,  not  only 
in  the  colors  of  nature  in  every  shade  into  which  she  can  combine  them, 
but  in  the  colors  of  nature  idealized  beyond  the  power  of  the  palette  of  the 
greatest  master  of  color  of  any  age. 

Nor  is  the  Kromskop  coniincd  to  giving  color  to  the  pictures  made  for 
it.  By  the  simple  opening  of  a  door  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  two  mir- 
rors, we  have  a  stereoscope  of  excellent  quality,  in  which  can  be  examined 
ordinary  stereoscopic  transparencies  with  better  effect  than  in  most  of  the 
ordinary  stereoscopes  on  the  market,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  ha^  in  it 
a  means  of  teaching  the  nature  of  light  more  convenient  than  anything 
hitherto  employed,  as  well  as  a  ready  and  certain  way  of  examining  for 
color  blindness. 

There  are  many  other  uses  to  which  the  Kromskop  may  be  put,  but  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  if  all  could  see  it  as  we  see  it  now, 
there  are  few  families  that  could  afford  its  very  reasonable  price  that 
would  not  at  once  include  it  among  their  household  gods,  and  regard  it  as 
a  most  valuable  means  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
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We  are  glad  that  the  Kromskop  has  come  to  us  at  this  seasonable  time, 
as  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  acceptable  Christmas  gift  that  a  father  can 
make  to  his  children,  or  a  friend  to  a  friend,  than  such  an  instrtunent.  And 
should  those  children  or  those  friends  be  photographers  it  will  be  all  the 
better ;  as  Mr.  Ives  has  put  on  the  market  the  means  by  which  they  may 
make  the  Kromskop  slides,  the  color  records,  for  themselves. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  to  suppose  that  an  instrument  that  can  do  so  much 
will  be  somewhat  delicate  to  handle,  but  that  is  far  from  the  case.  Ours, 
after  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  the  "baggage  smasher"  from  Philadelphia 
to  Tioga  Centre,  was  out  of  sorts  certainly,  but  the  interior  arrangements 
are  so  simple,  that  on  opening  it  it  was  put  to  rights  by  a  single  touch. 
One  of  the  mirrors  had  jumped  from  the  ledge  on  which  it  rests,  and 
needed  only  the  touch  of  a  finger  to  replace  it.  Nor  is  there  a  difficulty  in 
comprehending  its  principle  and  practice ;  as,  while  to  study  the  instruc- 
tions is  absolutely  necessary,  they  are  so  simple  that  a  child  may  under- 
stand them. 

Not  caring  to  trust  altogether  to  our  own  impressions,  we  have  shown 
the  Kromskop  pictures  to  quite  a  number  of  our  friends,  artists,  profes- 
sional men,  and  men  of  more  than  average  culture  and  education,  and  read 
to  them  what  we  had  written,  and,  without  exception,  they  declared  that 
we  had  not  said  one  word  too  much ;  that,  indeed,  we  might  have  said  more 
in  favor  of  the  wonderful  instrument  without  saying  more  than  it  deserves. 
1  Since  writing  the  above,  we  see  from  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal 
that  Mr.  Ives  has  lectured  on  "Color  Photography  in  Medicine,"  before 
the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia,  and  shown  in  the  Kromskop, 
with  all  its  realism,  diseased  tissues  and  persons,  including  cases  of  ulcera- 
tion, jaundice,  etc.,  with  which  those  present  were  both  surprised  and  de- 
lighted. The  discussion  that  followed  the  lecture  made  it  evident  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was,  that  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  dis- 
ease, whether  for  study  or  teaching  purposes,  nothing  hitherto  employed 
can  approach  the  union  of  photography  and  the  Kromskop,  and  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  the  hospitals  generally. 


OUR  PRIZE  LANTERN  5LIDB  SET, 

This  set  of  slides,  which  has  been  over  the  United  States  once  or  twice,  is  now 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

It  is  available  for  the  use  of  clubs  and  subscribers,  and  will  give  pleasure  ana 
profit  to  any  interested  in  seeing  what  good  work  is  like.  No  expense  except 
express  charges  one  way.  Write  to  F.  C.  Beach, '361  Broadway.  New  York,  for  dates. 
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The  Second  Photographic  Salon  at  Philadelphia. 

IIY  CHARLES  R.  PANCOAST. 

•  *  I F  anyone  finds  fault  with  this 
*  Salon,  they  simply  don't  know 
anything,"  a  member  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society's  Salon  committee 
was  heard  to  remark.  Such  a  state- 
ment might  emanate  from  egotism,  or 
it  might  be  founded  on  fact ;  that  it 
was  no  egotism  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
thusiastic comnittteeiTian  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  pictures  now  on  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
will  amply  prove.  Profiting  by  the 
experience  of  last  year  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  a  board  of  judges,  the 
management  has  placed  before  the 
public  the  finest  exhibition  of  works 
of  photography  that  has  ever  been  the 
writer's  province  to  see.  Right  here 
No.  30,-  By  c.  w.  stevenB.      i^   niay    be   said   that    it    is   the   first 

"An  01.11  mill"  exhibition     of    pictorial     protography 

in  this  country  where  the  judges 
were  all  photographers  of  known  artistic  ability.  It  has  been  the 
writer's  boast  that  the  "infant  industry"  of  picture  making  by  the  cam- 
era no  longer  needed  the  fostering  protection  and  too  often  the  rebuffs  of 
the  brush  artists.  It  has  grown  in  spite  of  them.  It  can  stand  alone  and 
demand  in  its  own  right  and  on  its  own  merits  the  recognition  of  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful.  That  such  an  event  was  to  come  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  took  tangible  form  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Photographic  Soci- 
ety, to  the  effect  "that  in  all  future  exhibitions  by  the  Society  the  members 
of  the  jury  or  lx)ard  of  selection  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  skilled  in  the 
art  of  photography."  This,  then,  paved  the  way  for  the  unqualified  suc- 
cess of  the  Salon.  Another  good  feature  was  the  placing  of  the  pictures 
shown  by  the  l>oard  of  judges  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  hung  as  com- 
plimentary exhihits,  thus  avoiding  the  unpleasant  feature  of  last  year's 
Salon,  where  the  judges  passed  on  their  own  work.  In  order  to  secure  as 
large  and  fine  foreign  display  as  possible  arrangements  were  made  with 
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By  Dr.  J.  Y.  Siatpaon. 


Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hiritoii,  of  London,  to  invite  a  number  of  the  best  workers 
to  send  only  their  choicest  specimens,  with  the  understanding  that  these 
pictures  would  be  himg  independently  of  the  jury.  The  result  was  a  splen- 
did collection,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
our  countrymen  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  the  American  work  suffers  by  com- 
parison with  the  English,  There  is  in  much  of  the  work  which  we  see  a 
striving  after  something  and  just  falling  short  of  attainment  that  is  absent 
in  the  best  of  the  foreign  pictures.  To  put  it  more  concisely,  zeal  and 
originality  overpowering  good  taste.  There  is  scarcely  any  of  that  seem- 
ing disregard  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  the  transatlantic  work  which 
marks  a  number  of  the  American  pictures.  It  is  well  and  desirable  to  be 
original  and  inventive,  but  to  be  truly  artistic  one  must  keep  within  cer- 
tain bounds.  The  war  of  the  focus  appears  to  be  still  "on,"  for  ail  varie- 
ties have  their  place,  from  the  very  sharp  to  the  very  fuzzy. 

The  Salon  was  opened  by  a  "private  view,"  which  was  largely  at- 
tended, eminent  photographers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  being  present. 
The  following  statistics  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Of  a  total  number 
of  1,130  pictures  received,  168  were  from  thirty-one  specially  invited  ex- 
hibitors.    Deducting  these  there  were  962  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  of 
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this  number  182,  the  work  of  eighty-eight  persons,  were  accepted  and 
hung.  All  the  pictures  are  framed  in  a  more  or  less  tasteful  manner,  and 
are  admirably  hung.  A  catalogue  containing  a  number  of  excellent  illus- 
trations, has  been  issued.  In  addition  to  the  regular  exhibits  there  are  a 
number  of  portraits  of  the  principal  exhibitors.  To  describe  the  exhibits 
in  detail  would  occupy  too  great  a  space,  so  the  writer  will  content  himself 
with  singling  out  such  as  particularly  took  his  fancy,  beginning  with  those 
by  the  judges.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  get  up  of  Mrs.  Kasebier's  pictures  was  noted.  It  has  always  been  a 
source  of  regret  that  her  wonderful  artistic  ability  could  not  be  coupled 
with  careful  execution.  Her  work  this  year  shows  that  she  appreciates  the 
value  of  improved  technique.  Miss  Johnson's  exhibit  is  most  satisfying. 
There  is  a  brightness  and  vivacity  about  her  work,  excellent  artistic  taste 
and  judgment,  coupled  with  faultless  technique,  which  is  most  pleasing. 

Mr.  White's  work  is  disappointing.  All  his  pictures  are  pretty  much 
of  the  same  style,  and  his  choice  of  models  is  not  always  the  best.  The 
writer  has  seen  other  pictures  by  this  gentleman  which  would  more  titty 
represent  him  than  those  now  hung.  Mr.  Troth,  as  a  careful  and  conserva- 
tive worker,  has  shown  some  of  his  best  efforts,  which  do  him  credit.  His 
pictures  suggest  more  of  the  painstaking  care  of  the  English  exhibitors. 
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Candidly,  the  writer  does  not  like  Mr.  Day's  pictures  at  all.  There  is  a 
morbidity  of  sentiment  that  is  unpleasant,  and  his  portrayal  of  religious 
subjects,  while  possibly  not  sacrilegous,  is  repulsive.  It  is  a  pity  he  does 
not  turn  his  undoubted  artistic  talents  in  more  healthful  channels. 

Of  the  ''specially  invited"  exhibitors,  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hin- 
ton  first  claims  attention.  To  say  that  this  gentleman  is  the  greatest  living 
landscape  photographer  is  no  exaggeration.  His  pictures  show  a  wonder- 
ful appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of  nature's  moods,  and  his  ingenious 
methods  of  manipulation  stamp  him  a  true  artist  and  a  master.  Most  of 
his  work  is  so  well  known  that  a  description  seems  unnecessary. 

In  portraiture,  William  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh,  stands  alone.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  triumph  of  photographic  art,  and  his  pictures  are  by  all  odds  the  fin- 
est portraits  in  the  Salon. 

Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan's  seven  pictures  are  all  up  to  his  high  standard.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  meets  a  more  satisfactory  photograph  than  his  "Lom- 
bardy  Plowing  Team,"  No.  14.  A  Rosa  Bonheur  could  do  no  better. 
Among  other  works  of  note  may  be  mentioned  "Grey  Avon's  Peace,"  No. 
25,  by  Harold  Baker;  "Reedy  Wastes,"  No.  18,  by  W.  Smedley  Aston; 
"Dreamy  Marshland,"  No.  146,  and  "Evening  Before  the  Day  of  Rest," 
No.  149,  by  Karl  Greger.  "The  Storm  Lifting,"  No.  167,  by  Charles  F. 
-  Inston,  is  one  of  those  superb  effects  where  everything  combines  to  make 
a  wonderful  result.  The  effect  of  the  light  on  the  water,  the  lugger  under 
reefed  canvas  against  a  background  of  storm  clouds,  completes  a  happy 
combination  rarely  met  with.  Will  Cadby  is  guilty  of  perpetrating  a  fake 
in  his  "There  Came  a  Big  Spider,"  No.  73.  The  idea  of  a  nude  female 
figure  sitting  on  a  stone  wall  in  close  proximity  to  a  toy  spider  of  mam- 
moth proportions  is,  to  say  the  least,  ludicrous.  That  the  talent  of  the 
father  has  descended  to  the  son  is  marked  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Ralph  W. 
Robinson.  His  "Becalmed,"  No.  251,  is  a  gem.  The  broad  expanse  of 
water,  the  idle  sails,  all  tell  the  story.  The  exhibit  of  Mr.  Robert 
Demachy,  of  Paris,  is  especially  interesting,  and  very  beautiful  as  show- 
ing the  great  capabilities  of  the  gum  bichromate  process,  of  which  he  is 
evidently  a  master.  His  pictures  do  not  bear  reproduction  and  one  must 
see  the  originals  to  appreciate  the  subtle  effects  he  strives  for.  "A  Group 
of  Cattle,"  No.  56,  by  Maurice  Bucquet  (Paris),  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
photography,  as  showing  the  effect  of  motion  without  the  rigidity  so  often 
seen  in  efforts  of  this  kind,  where  the  exposure  has  been  too  brief.  His 
"Open  Sea."  No.  57,  is  a  clever  marine.  Ten  pictures  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Stieglitz  (New  York)  are  worthy  of  careful  and  close  study.  Versatility 
is  one  of  Mr.  Stieglitz's  strong  points,  and  whether  in  portraiture,  genre, 
or  landscape,  his  work  excels.    "A  Dreary  Day,"  No.  279,  and  "Snow :  a 
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Foreground  Study/'  No.  284,  are  particularly  fine,  while  "A  Vignette  in 
Platinum,"  No.  285,  shows  how  by  local  toning  a  remarkable  flesh  tint  can 
be  produced. 

Of  the  jury  passed  pictures  much  can  be  said,  showing  as  they  do  a 
great  range  in  thought  and  execution.    Originality  seems  to  be  at  a  premi- 
um, and  certainly  what  the  modem  photographer  will  not  think  of  no  one 
else  need  try.    Mr.  Prescott  Adamson  (Philadelphia)  shows  a  number  of 
winter  scenes,  all  of  which  are  both  interesting  and  artistic.    \V.  R.  Bland 
(England)  has  a  wonderfully  fine  church  interior,  No.  47.    L.  Dardonville 
(Paris)  is  represented  by  a  charming   'piece   of    photography    in    "The 
Team,"  No.  94.    The  feeling  of  action  and  power  in  the  large  Norman 
horses   straining  at   their  load   is   wonderfully   well  portrayed.    "Home 
Port,"  No.  136,  by  D.  F.  Gay  (Worcester,  Mass.)  is  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory marine  view.    Jos.  T.  Keiley's  portraits  of  Indians  are  most  inter- 
esting and  artistic,  since  one  could  hardly  imagine  the  noble  red  man  as 
lending  himself  to  artistic  effect.    His  "A  Bacchante,"  No.  196,  is  especi- 
ally daring  in  its  conception.    James  B.  Morrison's  "The  Worshippers," 
No.  229,  showing  two  figures  seated  before  a  colonial  church  window,  is 
worthy  of  commendation  from  the  admirable  way  in  which  it  is  carried 
out,  as  well  as  the  originality  of  conception.    J.  W.  Nicholson's  four  pict- 
ures  show   an   originality  and   care   in   execution   most   creditable,   his 
"Mood  of  March,"  No.  235,  being  particularly  good.     For  a  typical  por- 
trait there  is  nothing  in  the  Salon  better  than  "From  Old  Virginia,"  No. 
244,  by  \^irginia  M.  Prall  (Washington).    The  strong,  rugged  face  is  so 
truly  characteristic  of  a  typical  southerner  as  to  be  unmistakable.    Hins- 
dale Smith's  three  landscapes  are  charming,  but  would  be  vastly  improved 
were  he  to  omit  the  use  of  bolting  cloth  in  printing ;  the  "half  tone"  effect 
is  a  positive  detriment.     The  portraits  by  Sarah  C.  Sears  (Boston)  are 
most  satisfactory  and  pleasing.    Her  method  of  framing,  showing  a  wide 
margin  around  the  print,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  accepted  method  of 
allowing  the  moulding  to  come  close  to  the  picture.    It  is  an  open  question 
as  to  the  best  method  of  framing ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Miss  Sears'  pictures 
are  most  effectively  set  off  by  the  wide  mats.    Miss  Eva  L.  Watson  (Phil- 
adelphia) has  a  number  of  gems  in  portraiture  and  genre.    There  is  such  a 
refined,  artistic  feeling  in  her  work  that  the  beholder  is  both  charmed  and 
fascinated,  her  "Sleeping  Infant,"  No.  324,  and  "May  Apple  Leaf,"  No. 
326,  being  particularly  striking.     Miss  Mathilde  Weil  (Philadelphia)  is 
worthily  represented  by  five  pictures,  her  "Lady  With  Muff."  No.  332, 
being  particularly  interesting  from  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  lights 
and  shades  are  managed.    Among  the  other  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Society,  whose  work  is  of  a  high  order,  may  be  mentioned  Robert  S.  Red- 
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I'lfld.  Juiiii  G.  UullucK.  \\  illiaiii  li.  KuberU.  Garret  I..  Keilly  and  ICdiiiumi 
Siirliiin-  In  cnnclnsinn  ilit  Salon  is  a  success  in  (.-very  way,  and  it  be- 
hooves all  students  of  jiifloriiil  pliotot;rapliy  To  jjive  it  carefnl  and  consci- 
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OL'K  first  article  began  ami 
ended  with  the  f|iiestioii. 
Why  slioiikl  the  photographer 
continue  to  use  an  admilledly 
imperfect  jilate.  when  he  is  of- 
fered one  much  more  nearly 
]>crfeci  ?    and   we  now   jiroceed 
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as  a  dav.  are  conservative,  and 

perhaps   it   is  bin   natural  that 

they  sboul.l  be  so.     They  have 

iheir  living  to  gel  from  it.  and 

have  not  ilic  time,  and  many  of 

them    have    not    the    requisite 

knowledge,    to    experiment    to 

niiy  advantage.     Nor  are  they 
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values,  with  the  rapid  plates  now  at  their  command,  need  not  make  the 
exposure  too  long  for  the  average  sitter. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  results  with  a  screen  are  l)etter  than  those 
in  which  it  has  not  been  employed,  has  associated  the  two  together  in  the 
minds  of  photographers  generally,  so  that  they  cannot  think  of  the  one 
without  thinking  of  the  other,  nor  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that  the  one  is  the 
necessary  accompaniment  of  the  other.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  craze 
for  rapidity  has  for  several  years  been  more  and  more  emphasized,  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the  belief  in  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  a  screen  has  handicapped  the  introduction  of  the  orthochromatic 
plate. 

Hut  as  surelv  as  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  so  is  the  result  on  an 
orthochromatic  plate  without  a  screen  better  than  that  on  an  ordinary 
plate,  and  while  the  screen  should  be  employed  wherever  rapidity  is  not  an 
essential,  there  can  be  no  earthly  reason,  when  it  cannot  be  employed,  for 
throwing  away  half  a  benefit  because  one  cannot  get  the  whole. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  makers  themselves  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  delusion  as  to  want  of  keeping  qualities.  On  the  packet  of  Car- 
butt's  films  that  we  are  at  present  working  there  is  this  notice :  "They  are 
sold  without  guarantee,  either  expressed  or  implied,  and  should  be  used 
within  six  months  from  date."  There  may  have  been  some  reason  for  this : 
we  do  not  know ;  but  that  it  does  not  mean  that  the  films  will  not  keep  be- 
yond that  time  we  have  positive  proof,  in  the  fact  that  the  date  is  October 
28,  1896,  and  that  we  have  to-day  exposed  and  developed  one  of  them  into 
as  good  a  negative,  so  far  as  technique  is  concerned,  as  could  be  desired. 
We  have  also  exposed  one  of  Carbutt's  orthochromatic  plates,  date  not 
marked,  but  got  at  the  same  time,  with  an  e(|ually  perfect  result,  so  that  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  orthochromatic  plates  and  films  "keep'*  as* 
well  as  the  much  less  perfect  ordinary  plates  and  films.  Again  we  ask  the 
(|uestion.  Why  do  photographers  continue  to  use  an  admittedly  imperfect 
plate,  when  one  that  is  much  nearer  perfection  is  offered  them  at  the  same 
cost,  and  the  manipulation  of  which  is  in  every  respect  the  same? 


Ix  an  article  in  the  Chiai^^o  Record  on  'Thotographing  Feathers," 
b^dward  A.  Clark  says,  in  speaking  of  photographing  a  bird  on  the  nest: 
"At  times  the  woodcock,  the  shyest  of  birds,  will  allow  itself  to  be  lifted 
from  the  nest  and  placed  in  a  position  for  a  better  picture."  This  looks 
a  little  like  hearsay  evidence,  and  makes  one  at  least  doubt  whether  he 
ever  tried  his  hand  at  that  kind  of  work. 
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Making  Allowances. 


\\i  luiigor  tspcritiicc  <jik-  liii>  in  ]>lioi<.graitli\ 
thii  more  allowance  lie  makes  for  variations  in 
lliv  products  lie  employs.  Rspecially  is  tlii.< 
irne  of  plates  and  pa|)ers.  He  finally  takes 
speed  numbers  on  dry  plale  ho.ses  and  nn 
actinonieter  spt.'cd  lists,  etc.,  as  riii-.  Amkki- 
(■\N  Am.\ti:ik  I'lioniiiKM'jiKK  aihocaies  lak- 
inji;  ilevelopinjj  fiirniulje  to  be,  i.  i\,  "indica- 
tive, not  iniiKT-alive."  And  so  <m  witli  olliev 
products. 

Tile  plale  maker  supposes  tlial  the  user  of 

liis  products   will   make  allowance  lor  slight 

variations  iti  sjiced  :    rather,  he  knows  that  he 

will  have  to  do  si.i.    Otw  large  concern  used  to 

advertise  a  few  \eais  a^o  dial  a  certain  well  known  photographer  ordered 

a  very  large  <]iianlil>   of  a  certain  emulsion,  the  reason  being  that  it  was 

the  fastest  and  best  he  had  ever  had.  and  he  had  been  using  their  plates 

nght  along!    That  ]>apers  vary  I  need  nut  attempt  to  prove,  the  fact  being 

s..  well  known  and  s..  easily  noliceahle.  especially  in  |.n.dncis  of  the  <level- 

..l>ingtype, 

(  llher  interested  iKTMXis  ihan  ihe  plale  maker  are  r.^\■.n\■  thai  his  prod- 
ucts vary,  and  make  allowances  for  the  vanaiinn.  Wynne's  aeiinomcler 
s|)ccd  li,--ts  rate  plates  accordin;,'  lo  samples  tested,  bin  the  directions  ac- 
companying the  meter  advise  testing  one  plale  out  of  a  batch  if  the  actual 
speed  of  tliat  batch  is  tn  be  ]^n^wll.  As  the  editor  of  this  journal  has 
|)ointed  out,  soine  allowance  also  must  be  made  for  variation  in  llie 
speed  of  the  sensitive  paper  employed  in  the  Wyimc  and  other 
meters,  if  accurate  readings  are  absolutely  essential,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  variation  in  the  speed  of  the  discs  is  of  less  nionieni  than  vari- 
ations elsewhere,  as  slight  variations  do  not  atiecl  the  e\iM)sure-time  indi- 
cated to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Wiien  making  an  exposure  allowance  must  lie  made  for  variations  in 
the  following  factors:  .Subject,  light,  plale  and  iliapliragtn.  The  distance 
to  the  nearest  shadow  -..  the  depth  of  the  sbailows  and  the  color  of  near  hy 
objects  must  be  taken  into  account. 

When  developing,  allowances  must  be  made  for  possible  errors  in  ex- 
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posure,  for  the  temperature  and  strength  of  the  developer,  if  both  be  not 
normal,  and  for  the  tendency  of  the  modern  developer,  if  one  of  these  are 
employed,  to  lose  density  in  fixation. 

And  last  but  not  least  make  allowances  for  yourself.  You  can't  help 
being  a  bit  variable  yourself  once  in  a  while.  If  you  failed  the  last  time, 
look  back  and  see  where  the  fault  lies ;  perhaps  you'll  find  your  mind  was 
partially  occupied  by  thoughts  foreign  to  the  work  you  had  in  hand. 
Don't  fall  back  on  photography  as  a  relief  from  distracting  cares  and  ex- 
pect the  best  results;  give  to  photography  your  whole  heart  and  soul  if 
you  would  derive  from  it  the  greatest  measure  of  success. 


From  the  British  Side. 


BY    A     CAMERAMAN. 


|HE  two  exhibitions,  the  Royal  and  the  Salon,  arc 
now  in  full  swing,  but  judging  from  the  numbers 
that  I  found  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  during 
several  visits,  the  general  public  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  generally  interested  as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed. 

Giving,  for  age  and  other  reasons,  precedence 
to  the  Royal,  I  may  say  at  once,  that,  without  con- 
taining anything  very  fine,  it  is  a  little  better  than 
a  good  average  exhibition.  I  am  told  that  the  368 
exhibits  on  the  walls  were  selected  from  1,100  sent 
in,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  goodly  number  of  disappointed  ones. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  whole,  several  things  strike  me  as  being 
worth  a  little  Consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  correspondence  that 
was  carried  on  in  the  various  journals  during  and  after  the  exhibition  of 
last  year,  and  the  fact  that  the  president  at  one  of  the  meetings  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  giving  more  attention  to  professional  work,  the  pro- 
fessionals have  not  responded.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  professional 
photographers  exhibiting  may  be  counted  on  one's  fingers  would  seem  to 
imply  that,  while  they  feel  bound  to  give  their  less  cultured  sitters  "the 
usual  thing,"  they  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  hardly  the  thing  for  the  walls 
of  an  exhibition  of  art. 

Then,  what  has  become  of  the  lantern  slide  makers?   Only  six  have 
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responded  to  the  invitation,  and  their  work,  mostly  at  least,  is  not  of  a  high 
standard,  hardly  indeed  above  the  average  professional  work.  And  yet 
there  are  many  excellent  slide  makers  in  the  society  as  well  as  out  of  it. 
Can  it  be  that  they  have  been  mfluenced  by  the  declaration  of  our  friend 
Pringle  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  "there  is  no  art  iri  lantern  slides?"  or 
are  they  as  particular  as  a  late  exhibitor  at  the  Camera  Club,  who  declared 
that  he  was  satisfied  if  he  got  one  good  slide  out  of  a  dozen  plates,  and  did 
not  care  to  spend  the  price  of  six  dozen  to  secure  the  required  number? 

But  if  the  slides  sent  in  competition  are  hardly  up  to  the  mark,  as 
much,  or  rather  as  little,  cannot  be  said  of  those  used  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
esting course  of  Jectures  delivered  in  the  evenings.  They,  or  most  of  them, 
are  really  very  good  and  very  creditable  to  their  makers.  I  have  no 
patience  with  those  who  say  there  is  no  art,  or  rather  that  there  can  be  no 
art,  in  slides.  The  fact  that  the  uncultured  public  like  and  applaud  the 
brilliant  white  and  black  variety,  and  that  professional  slide  makers  cater 
to  them,  is  no  proof  that  slides  of  really  true  values  cannot  be  made  from 
negatives  that  yield  artistic  prints,  and  it  will  take  a  better  head  than  mine 
to  explain  why  a  correctly  made  slide,  from  a  negative  that  gives  an  artistic 
print  on  paper,  is  not  itself  artistic  on  the  screen.  • 

An  analysis  of  the  catalogue  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  two  best 
printing  methods  are  still  far  ahead  of  all  others,  although  the  better  of  the 
two  is  still  a  little  behind.  Platintmi  leads  with  Ii8,  carbon  following  with 
III,  bromide  coming  in  a  pretty  far  back  third,  with  forty-three.  Albu- 
men, developed  silver,  and  gum  bichromate,  are  each  credited  with  one, 
although  "artigue,"  which  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  latter,  is  repre- 
sented by  two. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  1899  exhibition  is  fully  up  to  th^  usual  mark, 
and  what  is  really  wonderful,  is  the  fact  that  up  till  now  I  have  not  heard 
a  single  complaint  against  the  decision  of  the  judges.  True,  somebody  has 
blundered  somewhere.  Two  medals  go  to  America,  one  to  Alfred  Stieg- 
litz,  as  usual,  and  one  to  Dudley  Hoyt,  but  if  all  that  I  hear  be  true,  there 
should  have  been  a  third,  one  to  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  but  the  picture 
that  is  said  to  so  well  deserve  it  was,  nobody  seems  to  know  how,  marked 
as  not  for  competition. 

The  Salon  is  also  an  improvement  on  some  of  its  predecessors.  The 
erstwhile  decorative  and  pictorial  eccentricities  are  absent,  or  at  least  very 
much  less  pronounced,  and  although  there  are  some  pictures  that  leave 
just  a  little  too  much  to  the  imagination,  there  is  not  one  that  I  should  care 

to  miss. 

The  Salon  does  not  give  medals,  but  it  gives,  and  gives  to  all  comers, 
between  the  hours  of  4 130  and  5 130,  their  afternoon  tea,  with  the  privilege 
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of  studying  as  fine  a  collection  of  truly  artistic  photographs  as  ever  were 
brought  together.  That  our  continental  neighbors  are  ahead  of  us  goes 
without  saying,  and  that  they  know  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  gum  bichro- 
mate is  equally  patent.  But  that  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  our 
countrymen  are  not  up  to  the  mark.  Far  from  it ;  indeed,  their  work  is  not 
only  up  to,  but  in  most  cases  considerably  beyond,  that  of  former  years. 

In  a  single  word,  the  seventh  exhibition  of  the  Salon  is  decidedly  ahead 
of  all  its  previous  exhibitions,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its 
educational  influence  will  be  as  great,  as  good,  and  as  telling.  Picture 
makers  by  photography  owe  much  to  it  in  the  past,  and  are  likely  to  owe 
more  to  it  in  the  future. 


Notes. 

Awards  at  Exhibitions. — ^The  following,  from  The  Practical  Pho- 
tographer, is  worth  attention,  as  corroborating  much  that  we  have  written 
on  the  harm  done,  especially  to  the  less  experienced  photographers,  by  the 
awards  at  a  certain  class  of  competitive  exhibitions : 

''It  must  be  admitted  that  the  personal  taste  of  those  elected  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  work  of  others  has  much  to  do  with  their  opinion.  No 
one,  of  course,  can  be  absolutely  impartial — that  is  outside  the  nature  of 
things.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  basis  the  adjudications 
of  some  judges  are  made,  making  the  widest  allowance  for  personal  taste. 
The  recently  published  illustrated  supplements  to  The  Graphic  are  an  in- 
teresting study  for  any  photographer  who  has  had  any  experience  as  a 
judge  or  on  a  committee  of  selection.  On  the  same  page  we  find  an  Alpine 
view  of  very  ordinary  character  alongside  an  eastern  landscape,  composed 
of  unusual  elements  very  pictorially  selected.  We  should  have  thought 
that  no  one,  even  a  novice,  would  have  hesitated  in  pronouncing  the  latter  a 
cleverer  piece  of  work.  But,  strange  to  relate,  the  former  is  awarded  three 
guineas  and  the  latter  nil  Again,  we  notice  that  a  very  commonplace 
country  cottage  scene,  with  an  ugly  foreground  and  telegraph  lines  run- 
ning right  across  the  sky,  receives  a  guinea,  and  a  third-rate  snap-shot, 
with  its  buildings  and  figures  tilted  half  an  inch  out  of  the  vertical,  three 
guineas.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  neither  of  these  prints 
would  have  been  considered  good  enough  for  a  certificate  in  The  Junior 
Photographer.  When  we  come,  however,  to  look  at  the  pictures  to  which 
the  first,  second*,  and  third  prizes  have  fallen,  singularly  enough  we  have 
no  fault  to  find.    The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  such  evidence  of  unwise 
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selection  is  that  the  competitor  must  not  let  one  award  determine  his 
position." 

Three  Color  Lantern  Slides. — From  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Camera  Club,  we  learn  that  a  simple  and  sure  method  of  produc- 
ing lantern  slides  in  natural  colors,  according  to  Abney's  definition,  will 
shortly  be  put  on  the  market. 

Sanger  Shepherd,  who  has  devised  the  method  or  modification,  was  the 
lecturer,  and  we  were  sorry  to  see  that,  in  speaking  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  make  the  three-color  negatives,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  say  that  in  that  direction  Ives  had  had  but  "scant  success." 

The  report  says  nothing  about  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  camera, 
except  that  it  includes  reflectors,  but  the  color  screens,  or  rather  screen,  is 
evidently  a  novelty.  It  is  inserted  in  the  diaphragm  slot,  is  red  in  the  cen- 
ter, and  surrounded  with  rings,  probably  of  green  and  blue-violet,  the  rela- 
tive exposures  being  given  by  operating  the  iris  diaphragm. 

Along  with  the  camera  will  be  on  sale  films  of  thin  transparent  cellu- 
loid, coated  with  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  which  is  to  be  fiuther  sensi- 
tized by  the  operator,  with  an  alkaline  bichromate ;  and  also  suitable  dyes 
with  which  to  stain  or  color  the  developed  transparencies.  After  develop- 
ment, it  only  remains  to  superimpose  and,  between  two  plates  of  glass,  to 
bind  the  three  films  together,  to  have  a  lantern  slide  in  natural  colors,  far 
more  beautiful  than  anything  ever  produced  by  hand  painting. 

Another  Mystery. — Mrs.  A.  L.  BalHnger,  of  460  Walnut  street, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  writes  us :  "The  notice  of  the  'Camera  Freak'  in  your  Octo- 
ber number  induces  me  to  tell  you  of  what  occurred  to  myself.  About  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  June,  1898,  I  wished  to  photograph,  first,  a  young 
lady  and  a  kitten,  and  then  a  group  of  small  children ;  and,  not  then  know- 
ing better,  placed  them  in  a  porch  rocker  in  bright  sunshine.  I  had  a 
double  plateholder  loaded,  and  exposed,  first  the  one  and  then  the  other. 
On  developing,  one  was  altogether  blank,  the  other  contained  only  the 
chair  without  a  trace  of  the  figures.  It  puzzled  me  then,  and  it  is  still  a 
puzzle  which  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  magazine  can  un- 
ravel." 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Developers. — In  October,  1898,  we  dissolved 
a  capsule  of  the  Haller-Kemper's  Tolidol,  that  made  purposely  for  the 
Hammer  plate,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  for  some  reason,  did  not  use 
it.  It  stood  on  a  shelf  of.  our  dark  room  till  last  week,  a  little  over  a  year 
old,  and  had  changed  color  only  to  a  slight  shade  of  red.  On  dilution  with 
four  ounces  of  water  it  was  found  as  good  as  ever,  and  as  good  a  developer 
as  we  have  ever  used. 
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Philadelphia  Salqn. — On  another  page  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the 
second  Philadelphia  Salon,  from  which  will  be  seen,  and  as  we  have 
learned  from  other  sources,  that  it  has  been  a  very  great  success.  That  our 
European  brethren  are  still  a  little  ahead  of  us  is  not  matter  for  surprise, 
as  they  have  much,  very  much  in  their  favor,  in  climate,  in  gfreater  leisure, 
and  in  having  had  a  longer  start  on  the  road  to  picture  making  by  photog- 
raphy. That  we  are  overtaking  them  so  fast  as  we  are  is  something  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  something  that  should  encourage  us  to 
persevere  in  our  efforts  to  be  at  least  their  equals. 

We  congratulate  the  management  on  the  taste  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  getting  out  of  the  catalogue,  and  the  success  in  the  selection  of 
the  illustrations.  It  is  a  triumph  of  printing  and  half-tone  engraving;  al- 
though we  could  have  spared  Miss  M.  Hallock,  or  would  have  been  glad  to 
see  her  differently  reproduced. 


Purple  Tones  on  P.  O.  P. 

BY  JOHN   A.   HODGES.  F.R.P.S. 

I  T  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 
*  should  be  so  generally  recommended  and  so  largely  used  for  the  ton- 
ing of  P.O.P.  It  is  an  objectionable  salt  to  employ,  both  from  a  cnemical 
and  physical  point  of  view.  There  is  always  the  risk  of  getting  double 
tones,  and  the  salt  is  of  a  very  ix)isonous  nature.  In  selecting  a  formula 
for  a  toning  bath  one  has,  of  course,  to  consider  the  particular  tone  that  it 
is  desired  to  produce,  and  those  who  prefer  a  warm  chocolate  brown  no 
doiibt  find  they  can  produce  that  color  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath.  If, 
however,  the  richer  and  darker  tones  of  purple  and  purple-black  are  re- 
qnired,  there  are  other  baths  that  will  yield  such  colors  with  greater  ease 
an»l  certainty,  and  without  running  any  risk  of  getting  double  tones.  One 
of  the  best  and  simplest  of  baths,  and  one  which  yields  very  fine  tones, 
ranging  from  chocolate  to  purple,  and  even  black,  is  the  phosphate  bath. 
It  is  a  particularly  easy  one  to  work  with,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  employed.  It  will  be  found  to  suit  most  makes  of  P.O.P., 
and  gives  very  beautiful  results.  Like  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  it  will  not 
keep  long  after  being  made  up,  and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed. 
The  formula  is  as  follows : 

Phosphate  of  soda 20  gr. 

Boiling  water   10  oz. 

IVhen  cold,  add  gold  chloride i  gr. 
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Stir  well,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use.    It  will  probably  present  a  milky 
appearance,  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  filter. 

The  following  points  should  be  carefully  attended  to :  Wash  the  prints, 
face  downwards,  in  several  changes  of  water,  changing  the  water  rapidly, 
and  keeping  the  prints  in  motion  by  turning  them  over  and  over.  Mark-, 
ings  and  a  general  degradation  of  the  whites  are  often  caused  by  careless- 
ness in  the  first  washing — ^the  prints  are  put  into  the  washing  water  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  and  for  a  few  moments  are  only  partially  wetted.  This 
must  be  avoided  by  putting  them  in  singly  and  thoroughly  immersing 
each  one,  turning  it  over  and  over  so  as  to  get  the  entire  surface  at  once 
uniformly  wetted.    This  takes  no  time,  and  avoids  waste. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  toning  bath  should  always  be  used  to  well 
cover  the  prints,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  motion,  both  by  turning  them 
over  and  over  and  by  gently  rocking  the  dish.  This  plan  will  effectually 
prevent  uneven  toning.  Never  attempt  to  tone  too  many  prints  at  once. 
You  will  not  save  time  by  doing  so,  but  you  will  spoil  some  of  your  prints. 
The  phosphate  bath  is  a  quick  toner,  and  if  you  want  to  keep  your  prints 
warm  you  must  take  care  to  remove  them  before  they  pass  into  the  purple 
stage  and  while  they  still  look  reddish.  For  warm  tones,  the  bath  will  be 
easier  to  work  with  if  further  diluted  with  5  oz.  of  water,  keeping  to  the 
same  proportions  of  phosphate  and  gold.  But  the  phosphate  bath  is  more 
suited  for  those  rich  purple-black  tones  which  many  seem  to  have  so  much 
trouble  in  producing,  and  if  decidedly  warm  tones  are  desired,  the  acetate 
bath  or  the  sulphocyanide  bath  should  be  employed.  Those  who  have  not 
used  the  phosphate  bath  before  will  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  print  a  little 
more  deeply  than  would  be  necessary  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  as 
there  is  a  slightly  greater  reducing  action  during  toning;  indeed,  if  very 
dark,  cold  tones,  approaching  to  black,  are  required,  the  proofs  must  be 
considerably  overprinted.  When  the  latter  tones  are  desired,  the  bath 
should  not  be  diluted,  and  the  proportion  of  gold  may  be  increased  with 
advantage  up  to  2  grains  for  the  quantity  of  solution  given.  So  working, 
black  tones  resembling  platinum  in  color,  but  combined  with  the  beautiful 
depth  of  shadow  that  so  distinguishes  P.O.P.  from  other  printing  proc- 
esses, can  be  obtained.  The  prints  are  fixed  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the 
hypo  bath  should  be  neutral,  and  not  too  strong. 

The  final  washing  should  be  done  quickly  and  thoroughly;  prolonged 
soaking  in  still  water  is  ineffectual  in  removing  the  hypo,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  spoil  the  tone  of  the  prints,  especially  when  they  have  been  devel- 
oped to  a  cold  tone.  One  hour's  washing  in  running  water  will  more 
thoroughly  remove  the  hypo  than  several  hours'  prolonged  soaking.  If  a 
properly  constructed  washing  apparatus  is  not  available,  place  the  prints, 
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a  few  at  a  time,  after  removal  from  the  fixing  bath,  in  a  deep  dish,  into 
which  water  from  the  tap  is  allowed  to  run  gently,  turn  the  prints  over 
and  over,  changing  the  water  rapidly,  so  as  to  remove  the  hypo  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  should  then  be  transferred  to  a  large  deep  bowl — z  bread- 
pan  answers  capitally — into  which  water  is  allowed  to  run  by  a  piece  of 
rubber  tube  connected  with  the  tap.  Over  the  lower  end  of  the  rubber 
tube  a  piece  of  composition  pipe,  alx)ut  6  in.  or  8  in.  long,  is  slipped. 
The  free  end  of  the  compo  pipe  should  be  closed  by  beating  together  with 
a  hammer,  and  a  dozen  or  so  small  holes  should  be  bored  with  a  fine  brad- 
awl in  the  tube  itself.  When  the  tap  is  turned  on,  the  force  of  the  water 
isuing  from  the  small  holes  will  keep  the  prints  in  gentle  motion ;  and  to 
prevent  them  washing  out  of  the  bowl  with  the  overflow  water,  a  piece  of 
fine  netting  should  be  stretched  across  the  lop. — Amateur  Photographer, 
fP.  O.  P.  stands  for  Printing  Out  Paper. — Eds.] 
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A  T  one  of  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club,  when  refcr- 
ence  was  made  to  some  large  direct  portraits  on  plates  20  x  16,  by 
Mr.  Witcomb,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  remark  was  made  that  there  was  a 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  orders  for  large  direct  work  than  there  was  in 
executing  it.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  in  reply,  said  that  in  the  United  States 
large  direct  photographs  were  much  favored.  We  know  also  that  there 
is  a  considerable  business  done  in  them  on  the  Continent — France,  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere.  Seeing  that  large  direct  portraiture  is  so  much  in 
favor,  alike  in  the  States,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Argentine,  and  we 
are  told  by  opticians,  and  also  by  dealers  in  second-hand  apparatus,  that 
the  majority  of  the  large  lenses  for  portraiture  they  sell  are  for  export,  and 
not  for  home  use,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  why  this  is  the  case. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  good  large  direct  picture — up  to  a  certain 
size — has  a  delicacy  and  charm  about  it  that  is  not  possessed  by  an  enlarge- 
ment. Perhaps  one  reason  why  there  is  so  little  demand  for  this  class  of 
portrait  here  is  that  English  photographers  do  not  make  such  a  feature 
of  them  as  do  their  confreres  abroad.  Another  reason,  and  probably  a 
greater  one,  is  that,  when  a  feature  has  been  made  of  them  here,  they  have 
not  been  so  pleasing  in  character  as  are  those  of  the  smaller  sizes,  owing  to 
the  violence  of  the  perspective,  caused  by  the  camera  being  brought  too 
close  to  the  sitter  through   the   use   of   lenses  of  too  short  foci,  a  thing 
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studiously  avoided  in  the  States  and  on  the  Continent.  This  subject  has 
frequently  been  dealt  with  in  our  back  volumes.  Many  photographers 
here  make  the  mistake  of  using-  lenses  on  the  full-size  plates  they  will 
cover ;  although  they  do  this  with  the  larger  sizes,  they  do  not  do  so  with 
the  smaller  ones,  or,  at  least,  to  the  same  extent.  For  example,  the  most 
general  lens  for  cabinets,  the  size  of  which  is  5j4  x  4  inches,  is  one  of  from 
II  to  12  inches  equivalent  focus,  and  when  used  for  this  size  the  perspective 
is  pleasing,  and  this  very  largely  conduced  to  the  popularity  of  the  cabinet 
picture ;  but,  as  most  are  aware,  a  good  lens  of  that  focus  will  cover  a  much 
larger  plate  when  moderately  stopped  down. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  that  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  lens  should  be  at  least  double  the  longest 
dimensions  of  the  plate  upon  which  it  is  used,  and  that  has  never  been  con- 
troverted. The  famous  portraits  by  M.  Adam  Salomon,  which  created  such 
a  furore  in  the  "sixties,"  were  about  10  x  8  inches,  for  example,  and  were 
all  taken  with  a  lens  of  20  inches  focus.  Now,  what  applies  in  the  case  of 
small  pictures  applies  also,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  to  large  ones. 

Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  we  will  now  see  how  opticians  catalogue 
their  large  lenses.  We  have  now  before  us  the  catalogues  of  our  two  lead- 
ing opticians,  Ross  and  Dallmeyer.  In  each  of  these  are  quoted  lenses, 
suitable  for  portraiture,  in  three  series :  the  portrait  combination,  the  "D" 
group  or  universal,  and  the  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  of  almost,  in 
each  list,  identical  foci,  and  to  cover  similar  size  plates.  We  will  quote 
from  the  latter's  catalogue,  because  in  it  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  portrait 
lens  is  given,  while  in  the  other  the  back  focus  only  is  mentioned.  We  find 
there  a  portrait  lens  of  30  inches  focus,  a  "D,"  or  group  lens,  of  30^4 
inches,  and  a  rapid  rectilinear  of  30  inches  focus,  so  that,  practically,  the 
three  lenses  are  of  identical  foci.  The  first-named  is  catalogued  to  cover 
ao  X  16,  the  second  18  x  16  to  22  x  20,  and  the  third  similar  sizes,  and  the 
reputations  of  the  two  makers  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  that  they  will 
cover  the  sizes  stated ;  but  should  photographers  use  them  for  the  full-size 
plates  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  smaller  sizes, 
say  the  cabinet,  neither  of  these  lenses  should  be  employed  for  plates  larger 
than  15  X  12  if  we  wish  to  obtain  pleasing  results,  so  far  as  perspective  is 
concerned,  and  it  may  he  mentioned  that  is  about  the  size,  we  find  upon 
inquiry  they  are  used  for  abroad,  where  large  direct  portraits  find  favor 
with  the  public.  When  used  for  sizes  of  half  the  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
the  camera  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sitter,  and  a 
pleasing  perspective  is  obtained.  When,  however,  the  lens  is  used  for  the 
larger  size  it  is  capable  of  covering,  the  camera  has  to  be  approached  very 
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close  indeed  to  the  subject,  perhaps  to  within  6  or  8  feet,  with  the  result  of 
violent  and  unpleasant,  though  still  true,  perspective,  the  foremost  portions 
of  the  features  and  figure  appearing  to  be  distorted. — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 
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pROM  an  "interview*'  in  the  Mobile  Saturday  Review  we  learn  that 
Mr.  A.  dT.  Weaver,  a  resident  of  that  place,  has  added  one  more 
to  the  list  of  those  who  have  sought,  although  hitherto  without  much 
success,  by  a  combination  of  the  balloon,  electricity  and  the  camera,  to 
secure  photographs  of  forbidden  subjects  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Weaver  says :  "In  my  device  I  combine  the  balloon,  or  box  kite, 
and  camera  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  one  to  take  photographs  of  dis- 
tant objects  with  certainty,  while  the  camera  is  suspended  high  in  the 
air,  and  where  the  objects  are  undiscemable  to  an  observer  on  the  ground, 
either  on  account  of  intervening  objects  or  the  distance."  This  he  pro- 
poses to  do  by  suspending  the  camera  with  telephoto  lens  in  a  peculiar 
framework,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  movement  in  a  vertical  plane  around 
a  central  axis,  that  it  may  be  made  to  point  down  at  any  desired  angle, 
readable  on  a  graduated  quadrant.  Above  the  camera  and  parallel  to  it  is 
a  ten-foot  rod  with  at  each  end  an  eighteen-inch  light  gilt  ball,  and  above 
this  a  considerably  longer  aluminum  wind  wane  revolving  horizontally 
on  a  face  plate  graduated  in  degrees,  and  having  its  center  over  the  axis 
of  the  camera. 

The  apparatus  so  arranged  is  suspended  from  a  small  balloon  or  kite 
and  allowed  to  ascend  to  a  pre-arranged  height,  with  the  camera  adjusted 
by  the  graduated  quadrant  so  as  to  point  directly  to  the  object  to  be 
photographed.  The  direction  of  the  wind  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  set 
the  camera  so  that  it  will  point  in  the  direction  of  the  object  when  the 
vane  is  parallel  to  its  course,  and  through  a  small  telescope  on  a  tripod, 
with  movements  in  altitude  and  azimuth  and  with  cross  web  in  the 
oculars,  it  can  be  seen  when  the  gilt  balls  are  in  the  right  position,  and 
the  exposure  made. 

The  balloon,  or  kite,  is  secured  by  a  cable  carrying  two  electrical 
wires  actuated  by  a  few  cells  of  a  dry  battery.  These  are  so  arranged  that 
by  the  simple  pressure  of  a  button  the  shutter  may  be  set  or  opened,  and 
the  magazine  mechanism  operated  so  as  to  change  the  plates.  , 
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In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  telephoto-aerograph  over  the  spy 
system  as  a  means  of  getting  desirable  information,  Mr.  Weaver  says: 

**Under  the  new  order  of  things  I  propose,  instead  of  risking  valuable 
lives  in  order  to  obtain  such  all-important  information,  to  send  up  the 
telephoto-aerograph  at  a  safe  distance  and  secure  photographs  of  the 
entire  surrounding  country,  which  photographs  will  furnish  the  desired 
information  without  loss  of  time  or  detail. 

"Take  the  case  of  the  elusive  Cervera,  who  had  dodged  about  witli 
his  squadron  so  eflFectively  that  we  began  to  wonder  whether  Spain  really 
had  such  a  set  of  ships.  Commodore  Schley  thought  he  had  Cervera 
safely  bottled  up  in  Santiago  harbor,  but  owing  to  the  topography  of  the 
surroundings,  he  could  not  be  certain  whether  the  Spaniards  were  in  the 
harbor  or  not. 

"Had  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Schley  been  equipped  with  the  tele- 
photo-aerograph he  could,  by  its  use,  have  answered  these  momentous 
questions  within  an  hour.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  one  I  believe 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts." 


The  Toning  of  Black  Images. 

A.  D.  PRETZL. 

^^^^  « 

T  HE  numerous  "gaslight"  bromide  papers  on  the  market,  and  the  form- 
ulae for  obtaining  warm  tones,  seem  to  point  to  a  tendency  to  the 
warmer  tone,  which,  though  it  can  be  obtained  with  certainty  and  ease 
when  working  with  one  negative  under  absolutely  constant  conditions,  is 
not  so  easy  when  numerous  negatives  are  printed  from,  and  only  one  or 
two  prints  required  from  each. 

The  following  methods,  which  are  by  no  means  new,  but  merely  old 
ones  modified  as  experience  has  proved,  are  the  most  satisfactory  for  ton- 
ing black  images,  whether  on  paper  or  glass,  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides 
or  transparency. 

The  most  usual  method  of  obtaining  reddish-brown  and  sepia  tones  is 
by  means  of  a  uranium  salt  and  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  The  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  in  toning  is,  of  course,  the  formation  of  ferro- 
cyanide  of  silver  and  ferrocyanide  of  uranium,  the  latter  being  precipitated 
upon  the  image  in  a  form  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  an 
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alkali ;  hence  it  is  usual  to  acidify  the  toning  solution,  and  also  to  acidify 
the  washing  waters.  The  best  acid  is  undoubtedly  acetic,  because  it  has  no 
action  on  the  silver  image  or  upon  the  toned  image. 

In  all  the  toning  formulae  which  I  shall  treat  of  there  is  one  common 
solution,  that  of  the  ferridcyanide,  which  is  best  made  up  in  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  with  10  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

The  uranium  salt  generally  used  is  the  nitrate,  but  it  is  better  to  use  the 
acetate,  and  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  this,  with  10  per  cent,  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  forms  the  necessary  stock  solutions. 

The  tones  obtained  by  these  solutions  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  ferridcyanide  and  uranium,  as  there  are  two  distinct 
ferrocyanides  of  uranium,  which  are  precipitated  the  more  readily  when 
the  above  solutions  are  mixed  in  definite  proportions. 

For  sepia  tones  an  admixture  of  one  part  of  ferridc3ranide  solution  and 
two  parts  of  uranium  solution  is  the  best;  for  reddish-brown  tones,  one 
part  of  ferridcyanide  solution  and  one  and  a  half  parts  of  uranium  solu- 
tion ;  -while  for  bright  red  tones  equal  parts  of  ferridcyanide  and  uranium 
solutions  should  be  used. 

There  are  certain  precautions  to  be  taken  when  using  these  solutions, 
notably,  the  absence  of  hyposulphite,  and  it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  print 
or  image  to  a  bath  of  ammonium  persulphate  (i  per  cent.)  before  toning. 
Then,  again,  in  toning  for  reddish-brown  or  bright  red,  the  prints  should 
be  allowed  to  lie  perfectly  still  in  the  dish,  or  otherwise  some  of  the  image, 
which  is  in  a  readily  soluble  state,  may  be  dissolved. 

Considerable  variation  of  tone  can  be  produced  by  varying  the  time  of 
immersion,  as,  for  instance,  by  merely  immersing  a  print  in  the  bath  des- 
tined for  bright  red  tones  for  a  short  time  a  warm  sepia  is  obtained,  but 
the  image  is  certainly  more  liable  to  change  when  in  this  condition  than  if 
the  proper  bath  is  used,  and  the  baths  are  so  compounded  as  to  give  the 
correct  tone,  no  matter  how  long  the  prints  are  immersed. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  these  images  are  soluble  in  alkalies,  and 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  a  great  extent  to  acidify  the  washing  waters 
with  acetic  acid. 

All  the  above,  and  the  following  toning  solutions,  are  more  or  less  sen- 
sitive to  light,  and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

This  toning  process  is  essentially  an  intensification,  and,  should  the 
print  be  too  heavy  when  intensified,  it  may  be  reduced  in  intensity  without 
alteration  of  color,  by  immersing  for  a  short  time  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  rendered  faintly  acid  with  glacial  acetic  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  white  ferrocyanide  of  silver  without  affecting  the 
uranium  salt.    This  process  is  particularly  valuable  for  lantern  slides,  as  it 
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leaves  only  the  uranium  image,  which  is  much  more  translucent  than  the 
opaque  ferrocyanide  of  silver,  hence  the  shadows  are  much  clearer. 

Blue  or  greenish-blue  tones  are  not  much  sought  after,  but  they  are 
specially  suitable  for  some  subjects,  particularly  in  the  form  of  lantern 
slides,  when  they  make  a  welcome  change  from  the  interminable  blacks 
and  browns. 

The  same  ferridcyanide  solution  is  used,  and  the  second  solution  is  a  i 
per  cent,  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  with  lo  per  cent,  of  glacial 
acetic  add,  and  these  two  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
ferrid  cyanide  and  one  and  a  half  parts  of  ammonio-citrate.  By  prolonged 
immersion  the  image  becomes  quite  a  bright  blue,  and  for  lantern  slides 
this  looks  almost  like  a  stain  of  an  aniline  dye  if  the  ferrocyanide  of  silver 
be  dissolved  out  with  hypo,  which  has  no  effect  on  the  blue  image. 

Numerous  shades  of  pure  green  or  greenish-blue  are  to  be  obtained  by 
mixing  the  ferridcyanide,  uranium,  and  iron  solutions  in  equal  parts,  and 
varying  the  duration  of  toning. 

For  a  rather  rich  brownish  sepia  there  is  no  bath  so  easy  to  use  as  the 
ferridcyanide  and  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  i  per  cent,  solution,  in  equal 
parts,  and  this  has  the  advantage  over  uranium  toning  in  that  the  prints 
can  be  washed  in  ordinary  water. 

Copper  has  been  suggested  as  a  toning  agent  for  bromide  prints,  but 
some  prints  thus  toned  six  months  ago  have  altered  considerably,  so  that 
no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  permanency  of  this  process.  The 
best  method  is  to  dissolve  ten  parts  of  acetate  of  copper  in  loo  parts  of 
water,  and  add  sufficient  of  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  precipi- 
tate the  whole  of  the  copper,  then  to  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and 
add  sufficient  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  to  dissolve  the  precipitate,  add- 
ing enough  water  to  make  loo  parts  in  all. 

An  intensification  process,  which  also  g^ves  a  brownish-black  image,  is 
to  bleach  the  image  in  mercuric  iodide  solution,  and  then  to  treat  with  a  i 
per  cent,  solution  of  Schlippe's  salt. 

The  various  methods  of  lead  toning  are  so  unreliable,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  removing  all  the  salts  from  the  fibers  of  the  paper  or  from  the 
gelatine,  and  also  because  of  the  enormous  intensification  that  they  give, 
that  they  never  should  be  adopted. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  without  true  values  is  lost  labor,  and  true  values  can 
only  be  got  by  sufficient  exposure. 
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Words  From  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

/CIRCUMSTANCES  alter  cases.  In  "Thoughts  on  Grouping,"  in  The 
^  Amateur  Photographer,  Ward  Muir  asks :  "What  family  out  of  Bed- 
lam ever  huddles  itself  on  the  front  doorstep  as  an  ordinary  course  of  pro- 
cedure in  real  life?"  And  obviously  thinks  the  answer  should  be  "none;" 
but  if  he  would  pass  along  almost  any  of  the  residence  streets  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  indeed  almost  any  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  on  a  summer  evening,  he  would  find  that  families  who  did  not  were 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

What  kind  of  a  correspondent  can  he  be  who  writes  from  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  to  "Cosmos,"  of  The  British  Journal f  He  says:  "There  is  not  a 
cut  film  camera  on  the  market  in  the  United  States,"  and  wonders  "why 
some  of  the  British  camera  makers  do  not  come  over  and  start  branches."  I 
should  gladly  welcome  competition,  and  there  are  both  cameras  and  lenses 
made  in  Europe  that  I  should  be  glad  to  get  without  the  fiscal  addition  to 
their  cost;  but  let  the  manufacturers  not  be  misled  by  the  "correspond- 
ent's" statement,  as  the  fact  is  there  is  hardly  a  camera  on  this  market,  ex- 
cept those  made  specially  and  solely  for  the  roll-holder,  that  will  not  take 
cut  films. 

* 

Anyone  who  wants  to  see  a  most  striking,  almost  ludicrous,  example  of 
the  results  of  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  should  consult 
the  September  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photography.  On  page 
400  there  is  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  a  London  street,  or  rather  the 
sidewalk  thereof,  including  two  representatives  of  H.  M.  "Tommy  At- 
kins," and  although  there  is  apparently  only  two-thirds  the  breadth 
of  a  not  very  broad  sidewalk  between  them,  the  near  figure  stands  over  two 
and  a  half  inches,  while  the  other  is  just  half  that  size.  The  title  is  "The 
English  Bobby,"  but  the  only  figure  at  all  like  one  of  those  guardians  of 
the  peace  is  represented  as  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  height,  al- 
though apparently  within  a  few  feet  of  the  larger  figure. 

*  *  * 

We  are  never  (or  at  least  we  shouldn't  be),  too  old  to  learn.  Although 
pin-hole  photography  has  been  one  of  my  hobbies,  I  really  did  not 
know  until  I  had  read  the  October  number  of  The  Camera  that  it  was 
necessary  to  focus  a  pin-hole  image.  I  n>ust  have  been  mistaken,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  its  writers  devotes  half  a  page  to  telling  us  how  to  do  it. 
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Not  less  ignorant  was  I  as  to  what  might  be  done  in  forty  seconds,  till 
another  of  its  correspondents  declared  that  he  had  secured  a  whole 
range  of  hills,  six  miles  away,  in  that  short  time,  and  with  an  aperture 
of,  as  near  as  I  can  calculate,  f/220.  But  maybe  his  ideas  and  mine 
differ  as  to  what  constitutes  a  fully  exposed  negative. 

* 
The  fame  (  ?)  of  the  "yellow  press''  seems  to  have  crossed  the  water, 
as,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of  the  British  photographic  journals,  dread  of 
what  they  might  be  up  to  was  the  cause  of  the  determination  to  send  the 
"Shamrock"  photographs  to  Scotland  for  development.  This  is  what  it 
says :  "The  challenger's  doctor  suggested  that  a  camera  might  be  included 
in  the  yacht's  outfit,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  told  him  to  get  the  best  that 
money  could  buy,  and  as  there  was  no  saying  what  tricks  the  yellow  press 
of  America  might  be  up  to,  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  plates  to  the  maker 
of  the  camera  in  Glasgow  for  development."  They  must  have  greater  faith 
in  the  power  and  influence  of  the  so-called  yellow  press  than  we  on  this 
side  have,  but  then  they  do  not  know  it  so  well. 

* 
Economy  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  a  fact  that  was 
apparently  brought  home  to  a  correspondent  of  Photography  (American). 
He  tells  how,  to  save  15  cents  a  dozen,  he  cut  into  four  several  dozens  of 
8  X  10,  and  only  spoiled  a  few,  but  found  it  both  laborious  and  warm.  I 
don't  know  just  what  is  to  be  understood  by  "a  few,"  but  at  his  estimated 
price  of  35  cents  per  dozen  it  does  not  take  many  to  eat  up  the  saving,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  labor  and  the  heat,  but  he  showed  his  good  sense  in  giv- 
ing up  what  could  at  best  be  a  profitless  job. 

*  *  * 

"The  Dewey  Week"  in  New  York,  and  the  photographs  made  or  at- 
tempted therein,  affords  matter  for  thought  and  speculation.  The  editor 
of  The  Photo-American,  in  his  always  interesting  "Chat  Here  and  There," 
estimates  the  exposures  at  something  over  ten  or  fifteen  millions,  and  adds 
that  "the  perfect  weather  insured  good  negatives."  Did  it?  I  fear  that 
Falstaff's  sack  to  his  bread  did  not  come  within  millions  of  the  failures  to 
the  successes.  I  live  too  far  away  from  the  madding  crowd  to  see  for  my- 
self, but  kind  friends  are  not  slow  to  let  me  see  their  successes,  and  only 
one  little  print  has  come.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Dewey  himself,  standing  up  in 
his  carriage,  a  fairly  good  likeness,  but  all  the  rest  sadly  in  want  of  expos- 
ure. 

No  doubt  the  shop  windows  will  show  many  prints,  all  more  or  less 
passable,  but  if  I  may  take  the  print  that  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  frontis- 
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piece  to  Anthony's  Bulletin  for  November — ^and  surely  its  editor  would 
select  the  very  best  that  he  could  get — ^the  best  is  very  poor.  It  is  simply 
white  and  black,  the  two  extreme  ends  of  gradation  without  a  shade  of 
tone  between. 

My  Photo- American  friend  says  that  the  enormous  expenditure  of 
plates  has  taught  us  little ;  but  surely  it  has  taught  one  thing,  the  necessity 
of  something  larger  than  even  f/8  in  our  hand  cameras.  Nothing  short  of 
//5,  or  better  still,  a  planar  at  f/j,  will  do  such  work  in  a  way  that  is  worth 
doing. 


Interchange  Lantern  Slides. 

HAMILTON     (CANADA)     CAMERA    CLUB. 

This  club  is  well  up  in  the  number  of  its  slide  makers,  the  fifty  slides  having 
been  contributed  by  sixteen  members.  The  work,  on  the  whole,  is  decidedly  above 
the  average  of  the  clubs  that  are  members  of  the  Interchange,  although  it  includes 
very  few  really  first-class  slides. 

J.  Gadsby's  "Niagara  Falls,"  2,  is  his  best,  the  atmosphere  giving  it  a  charm 
wanting  in  the  others.  "Presentation  of  Colors,"  7,  is  considerably  false  in  values, 
although  it,  as  well  as  the  others,  are  very  much  the  better  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  "fog,"  and  is  so  often  foolishly  avoided.  His  skies  generally  are  fogged 
enough  to  be,  on  the  screen,  something  like  their  natural  tone. 

George  Lee's  "Homeward  Bound,"  8,  is  too  dense,  and  otherwise  spoiled  by  a 
sky  of  bare  glass.    The  subject  and  arrangement  are  pictorially  excellent. 

H.  S.  Moore's  "Cruise  of  the  Yacht  Gub,"  9,  is  under  exposed,  and  needed  a 
suitable  sky ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "Breakers,"  10,  by  A.  C.  Turnbull. 

W.  Thomson's  "Willing  Subject,"  11,  is  effective,  although  a  little  strong  in  its 
contrasts.  A  longer  exposure  and  shorter  development  would  have  given  a  better 
result. 

John  Berry's  "At  Even,  'Ere  the  Sun  Was  Set,  12,  with  a  sufficient  light,  is 
probably  the  best  slide  in  the  set,  and  comes  as  near  to  our  idea  of  perfection  as  we 
can  reasonably  expect. 

H.  Beckett's  "Saw  Bill  Lake,"  13,  is  weak  and  wanting  in  values,  sky,  water, 
and  even  tree  trunks  being  bare  glass.  The  same  may  be  said  of  A.  H.  Baker's 
*Where  the  Winding  Road  Bridges  the  Stream,"  16,  and  his  "Hamilton  Beach," 
14,  and  "Pack  Train,"  15,  are  not  much  better. 

J.  G.  Hore's  "Country  Road,"  17,  is  of  the  "stunmer  snow"  variety,  with  bare 
glass,  sky  and  road ;  as  are  the  "Three  Brothers,"  18.  and  "Lower  Falls,"  19,  by  K 
Mills. 

J.  H.  Land  does  better,  his  "The  Wasps  at  Home,"  24,  and  "Among  the 
Roses,"  23,  being  fairly  good,  but  the  bare  glass,  water  and  sky  spoil  "A  Modem 
Blondin/'  20. 

J.  M.  Eastwood  is  probably  the  club's  champion  slide  maker,  his  seven  slides 
being,    with   perhaps    one   or   two   exceptions,    uniformly   good.      "In    Vancouver 
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Park/'  26,  is  a  fine  example.  Not  less  so  is  "Cypress  Trees/'  27;  and,  but  for  the 
bare  glass  sky,  "Grand  Canal/'  31. 

J.  R.  Heddle's  besetting  sin  is  bare  glass  where  no  bare  glass  should  be.  His 
slides,  without  exception,  are  of  the  professional  slide  maker  quality;  sharp,  clean, 
clear,  and  just  the  thing  to  evolve  the  applause  of  the  popular  audience.  This  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  his  subjects  are  all  fine  and  finely  arranged.  The  only 
really  good  slide  in  his  thirteen  is  "Aground,"  37,  and  it  is  better  than  the  rest 
mainly  because  there  is  not  a  bit  of  bare  glass  in  it. 

J.  Adams'  "Effects  of  the  Cyclone,"  32,  and  "The  Work  of  the  Storm,"  33, 
are  both  too  poor  and  weak  to  be  worth  showing,  and  J.  Moodie's  "Rural  Vista,"  34, 
looking  as  if  photographed  when  "a'  the  hills  were  covered  with  snow,"  should  be 
relegated  to  the  same  fate. 

TORONTO   CAMERA   CXUB. 

The  slides  of  this  club  represent  the  work  of  twenty-one  members,  and  what 
we  said  of  that  of  the  Hamilton  Club  is  equally  applicable  to  this.  While  there  are 
still  a  number  of  slides  that,  in  consequence  of  false  values  and  bare  glass  no  club 
should  think  good  enough  to  send  into  circulation,  and  which  the  selecting  com- 
mittee should  not  pass,  there  are  a  greater  number  that  are  highly  creditable;  and 
some  of  which  the  club  may  well  be  proud. 

W.  H.  Moss*  "In  the  Still  Woods,"  29,  is  a  fine  slide,  and  would  have  been 
better  with  less  bare  glass,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  16,  "A  Woodland  Study." 
"Roses,"  37,  needed  longer  exposure. 

In  "After  the  Storm,"  3,  W.  J.  Watson  has  one  of  the  finest  slides  of  the  set. 
The  tumbling  waves  and  lowering  sky,  sent  back  so  effectively  by  the  two  dark 
figures,  is  an  exquisite  whole.  Fine  also*  are  "The  Bridal  Veil,"  27,  and  "The 
Evening  Meal,"  40, 

£.  Stanger  has  done  nearly  as  well  in  the  "Selkirks,"  20,  and  "Roof  of  Snow 
Shed,"  44,  but  his  "Palatial  Building,"  4,  is  much  too  weak. 

W.  Holbrook,  H.  B.  Lefroy,  C.  B.  Hamilton,  E.  R.  Greig  and  W.  McTaggart  arc 
all  very  far  too  much  on  the  bare  glass  side  to  be  of  interest,  although  most  of 
their  slides,  but  for  that  unpardonable  fault,  would  be  fine  indeed. 

T.  C.  Blogg  is  well  up  to  the  mark.  His  "Home  of  the  Wildfowl,"  33,  with  its 
faintly  indicated  sky,  is  good,  as  are  the  two  dueling  slides,  6  and  7,  although 
they  would  be  better  of  truer  values. 

R.  G.  Davis*  "Signs  of  Spring,"  9,  is  very  strong  and  effective,  as  is  also 
"Toronto  Exhibition  at  Night,"  19,  but  "Snow  Tracks/'  14,  is  spoiled  by  the  large 
bare  glass  sky. 

F.  H.  Middleton's  "Good  Morning,"  49,  is  a  fine  example  of  bold,  beautiful 
lighting,  a  very  attractive  slide. 

E.  E.  King's  "Orchids,"  48,  and  "Chrysanthemums,"  13,  are  both  wanting 
in  the  thing  that  gives  iralue  to  flower  photography,  true  values. 

J.  J.  Woolnough  is  far  from  even.  His  "Toronto  Law  Courts,"  42,  has  a  sky 
and  roadway  of  bare  glass,  the  latter  as  if  covered  with  snow,  and  the  same  lack  of 
exposure  is  evident  in  "Da/  Dreams,"  21,  the  face  of  the  figure  being  so  weak  as 
hardly  to  be  made  out  on  the  screen,  while  "A  Burst  of  Sunshine,"  28,  is  just  as  it 
should  be. 

G.  H.  Jones'  "Cobbler,"  24,  is  good,  and  would  have  been  much  better  of  longer 
exposure,  as  bare  arms,  face  and  white  shirt  are  all  alike,  bare  glass. 

H.  M.  R.  Glover  works  well.    His  "Winter  Landscape/'  18,  is  a  picture  in  the 
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truest  sense.  Dull  and  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  one  almost  hears  the  wind 
whistling  along  as  he  looks  at  the  tree  bending  to  the  breeze. 

Not  less  impressive  is  A.  Moyer's  "Suburban  Fire,"  26,  with  the  steam  and 
smoke  rising  from  the  building,  watched  by  the  excited  crowd,  or  the  real  rolling 
water  in  H.  D,  Traill's  "Rising  Waves,"  46,  which  is  a  beautiful  example  of  marine 
work. 

Fine  also  is  the  very  different  marine  by  H.  Dixon,  "The  Yacht  'Vivian,'  "  34. 
Here  we  have  a  fine  representation  of  the  peaceful  ripple,  the  yacht  in  full  sail,  and 
taken  against  the  light  so  as  to  secure  its  beautiful  shadow. 

Very  different  in  style,  but  not  less  beautiful,  is  H.  Hampshire's  "Marsh,"  45, 
with  its  delicate  bit  of  cloudland,  only  needing  a  little  longer  exposure  and  its  re- 
sulting truer  values  to  make  it  one  of  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
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Communications  for  the  editors,  pictures  for  criticism  (only  one  print  at  a  time),  and  appa- 
ratus and  material  for  examination,  should  be  sent  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N  Y. 


695.  Frank  E.  Foster. — "The  Broken  Hook."  In  this  you  have  got  nearer  true 
values  than  in  anything  hitherto  sent,  and  the  design  and  arrangement  are  equally 
satisfactory.  Indeed,  we  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  it,  the  oval  form  in  which 
you  have  thought  fit  to  print  it. 

696.  W.  M.  Williams. — "Meditation."  In  this  the  result  is  not  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  work  in  which  the  failure  does  not 
detract  from  the  credit.  You  have  neither  been  fprtunate  in  your  model,  nor  made 
the  best  of  what  you  had.  She  looks  more  like  falling  asleep  than  meditating,  and 
the  pose  of  the  right  arm  is  about  the  most  unlikely  that  would  have  been  taken 
naturally  under  the  circumstances.  As  for  the  background  and  entourage,  they 
are  a  good  deal  of  guess-work.  Our  guess  is  that  the  logs  on  which  the  figure  sits 
are  on  a  shingly  beach,  and  that  their  longer  ends  are  close  to  the  water;  but  if  so, 
why  is  the  water,  as  well  as  the  stones  that  cover  nearly  all  the  ground,  represented 
by  white  paper?  And  why  was  the  lens  so  made  to  look  down  so  as  to  bring  the 
margin  of  that  water,  apparently  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards,  up  to  and 
almost  above  the  level  of  her  head?  As  we  have  said,  the  effort  is  creditable,  but 
success  cannot  come  without  much  more  careful  thinking  out,  and  true  values 
cannot  be  got  without  longer  exposure  or  its  equivalent. 

697.  L.  E.  Stuart.    "A  Winternoon"  is  both  W.  P.  and  U.  E. 

698. — ^Joseph  T.  Smith's  unnamed  print  is  from  a  very  much  under  exposed 
negative.  Prints  that  represent  large  sheets  of  water  by  white  paper  are  not  worth 
notice.  Expose  long  enough  to  get  something  like  true  values,  and  then  we  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you. 

699.  H.  B.  Hamlin. — "When  the  Corn  Is  in  the  Shock"  is  neither  a  picturesque 
nor  interesting  arrangement,  and  the  patches  in  the  sky  do  not  convey  the  idea  of 
clouds.  The  exposure  has  been  far  too  short,  resulting  in  only  black  and  white. 
Nothing  but  the  title  could  suggest  to  anyone  that  the  mass  of  scattered  lights  and 
the  perfectly  black  shadows  on  the  left  is  meant  to  represent  a  shock  of  maize. 
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700.  John  T.  Bennett. — ^"Fall  of  Autumn  Leaves"  is  not  an  interesting  sub- 
ject or  suggestive  of  anything,  and  it  is  much  too  deeply  printed.  You  should 
study  some  book  on  picture  making. 

701.  Dr.  W.  J.  FuRNESS. — "Evening"  is  a  well  selected  subject,  and  only  needs 
a  ripple  on  the  too  placid  water  to  make  it  complete,  so  far  as  the  landscape  is  con- 
cerned. The  sky  is  peculiar,  and  hardly  to  our  liking,  although  the  two  masses  of 
light  lead  the  eye  down  toward  what  may  be  called  the  objective  point,  in  a  way 
that  is  both  rare  and  beautiful.  Still,  there  is  about  the  nearly  parallel  and  nearly 
vertical  masses  a  suggestion  of  the  mechanical  that  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  We 
should  have  waited  till  the  clouds  generally  asstuned  a  different  formation. 

702.  James  E.  Green^  Jr.— "A  Study"  needed  more  careful  thinking  out  The 
figure  itself  is  very  good,  although  she  is  made  to  look  as  if  leaning  against  the 
tree  immediately  behind,  instead  of  being  self-supporting.  One  serious  fault  is  the 
want  of  atmosphere,  the  something  that  indicates  a  distance  between  the  figure 
and  the  background,  for  while  that  is  so  great  as  to  bring  the  root  of  the  tree  upon  a 
level  with  her  waist,  she  seems  as  if  actually  in  contact  with  it.  It  was  also  a 
mistake  to  place  her  vertically  in  a  line  with  the  tree,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
growing  out  of  and  up  from  the  shoulder.  These  are  the  faults ;  the  good  qualities 
are  the  easy  natural  position,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  leaning  as  for  the 
support  of  the  tree,  and  the  fairly  good  values  and  really  fine  texture,  especially  of 
the  drapery.  You  will  do  good  work  when  you  realize  the  necessity  for  carefully 
thinking  out  all  the  elements  of  a  picture. 

703. — R.  M.  Morrison. — "The  Coon  and  Rabbit"  has  only  one  serious  fault,  so 
fatal  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  one  who  can  arrange  and  photograph  so 
well  could  have  perpetrated  it.  We  refer  to  the  fence  as  a  background ;  a  six  board 
fence,  beginning  at  the  heels  of  the  figure  and  reaching  to  above  his  shoulder. 
Six  black  horizontal  lines,  all,  except  the  lower,  which  is  a  little  broader,  of  the 
same  breadth  and  the  same  distance  apart,  are  simply  intolerable;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  regretable,  as  without  them  it  would  have  been  a  very  interesting  picture. 

704.  J.  J.  Fine — The  unnamed  print  is  a  good  subject  from  the  best  possible 
point  of  view,  a  satisfactory  composition  in  every  respect,  and,  but  for  its  false 
values,  would  have  been  a  fine  picture.  But  the  sky  is  simply  white  paper,  and  the, 
what  might  have  been  a  beautiful  winding  way,  white  as  if  covered  with  snow. 
Development  with  a  solution  much  weaker  in  reducer  might  have  given  a  better 
result,  but  the  real  cure  is  longer  exposure.  The  foliage  on  the  right  is  still  too 
dark,  yet  to  get  what  detail  there  is  development  has  been  pushed  till  sky  and 
roadway,  in  the  neja:ative,  are  opaque. 

705.  W.  Dearden. — "The  Rivals,"  several  trees  on  the  side  of  a  canon  of  9,000 
feet  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  photographed  so  as  to  convey  no  suggestion  of 
either  their  nature  or  situation.  It  is  a  good  photograph  and  nothing  more,  and 
even  as  that,  the  repeating  of  the  left  marginal  line  by  the  tall  bare  trunk  so  close 
to  it  is  a  serious  fault.  With  such  opportunities  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
make  the  photograph  tell  something  of  its  own  story ;  of  its  situation  and  surround- 
ings. We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  desirable  atmospheric  effect  where 
all  is  so  clear,  but  surely  the  employment  of  an  aperture  of  No.  40,  about  f/zs^S  is 
not  the  best  way  to  get  it.  For  the  kind  of  picture  we  should  aim  at  making  No. 
16,  or  even  No.  8=///i,  would  be  better.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  examples 
of  vour  work. 


■ 
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706.  R.  A.  DoNNALLY. — "A  Morning  Glory,"  a  pretty  child  seated  on  the 
ledge  of  an  open  window,  surrounded  with  the  vine  which  suggests  the  title,  is  better 
because  of  truer  values  than  anything  hitherto  sent.  It  is  a  very  good  photograph, 
but  the  material  might  have  been  made  more  interesting,  more  suggestive,  not  quite 
so  like  having  been  arranged  on  purpose.  You  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  tech- 
nical difficulties,  even  to  getting  true  values  in  light  drapery,  and  should  study  how 
to  make  a  picture  suggest  much  more  than  is  depicted.    See  page  508. 

707.  Owen  Middlbton. — ^*'The  Kitchen  Corner,"  a  clean  orderly  kitchen  with 
the  head  of  the  house  sitting  in  front  of  the  stove  reading  the  "paper,"  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  ''record  of  fact"  phase  of  photography;  a  true  representation 
of  what  may  be  seen  in  thousands  of  a  certain  class  of  homes  in  the  country.  The 
values  are  nearly  true,  and  would  have  been  altogether  so  if  the  exposure  had  been 
a  little  longer. 

708.  W.  E.  Laurence,  Jr. — ^This  is  a  case  where  even  an  under  exposed  snap- 
shot is  of  interest  as  a  souvenir  of  a  popular  function.  It  is  a  snap  at  Admiral 
Dewey's  carriage  in  the  late  parade  in  New  York  City,  and  although  the  exposure 
has  been  considerably  under,  the  likeness  of  Dewey,  as  well  as  of  the  coachman  and 
his  sailor  companion  on  the  "box,"  is  so  good  that  we  wish  you  had  had  a  lens 
working  with  a  larger  aperture,  that  it  might  have  been  better. 

709.  Jules  A.  Boukquin. — ^The  unnamed  print  is  a  fairly  good  subject  from  a 
fairly  satisfactory  point  of  view,  but  the  result  of  under  exposure  is  so  evident  that 
it  should  not  have  been  sent.  Everything  not  directly  in  the  light  is  simply  dead 
black  paper,  except  the  sky,  which  is  equally  dead  white.  The  print  and  the  nega- 
tive from  which  it  was  made  is  a  waste  of  good  material,  while  with  suitable 
exposure  it  would  have  been  a  pretty  little  picture. 

710.  F.  F.  Sornberger. — "A  Chance  Shot"  would  be  a  better,  indeed,  really 
good  composition,  if  a  part  of  the  uninteresting  matter  on  the  left  was  turned  off, 
say,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  third  division  of  the  fence,  just  about  a  third  of  the 
whole.  The  remainder  would  be  a  good  upright ,  picture ;  its  only  fault  is  want  of 
contrast,  although  that  is  very  much  better  than  the  far  more  common  white  and 
black,  resulting  from  under  exposure.  We  shall  reproduce  it  with  a  line  showing 
how  we  think  it  should  have  been  trimmed. 

711.  Nellie  C.  Rogers. — "Patrician  and  Plebian"  is  a  very  fine  photograph  of 
nearly  perfect  technique  that,  with  such  excellent  material,  might  have  been  made 
a  charming  picture.  A  pretty  child,  whose  dress  and  features  show  that  she  belongs 
to  "the  better  class,"  is  seated  on  the  stair  of  some  large  building,  beside  three 
ragged  waifs,  two  boys  and  a  girl.  The  photography,  as  we  have  said,  is  excellent, 
but  the  figures  show  not  a  trace  of  the  impressible  buoyancy  of  childhood,  only  the 
woodenness  indicative  of  arrangement.  When  next  you  have  such  an  opportunity 
leave  the  children  to  themselves  and  watch  till  you  get  something  worth  waiting 
for,  and  when  you  do,  don't  spoil  its  effect  by  printing  under  a  "cushion"  shaped 
mat,  or  give  the  print  such  a  glossy  surface. 

712.  Walter  L.  Grose. — You  have  evidently  not  read  the  regular  notice  at  the 
head  of  this  column.  There  is  nothing  to  criticise  in  such  snap-shot  photographs  as 
you  have  sent,  where  there  has  been  no  effort  at  picture  making.  •  There  is  nothing, 
but  technique  to  notice,  and  we  may  say  that  the  technique  of  "The  Shute"  at  Coney 
Island  is  better  than  that  of  niost  of  that  class. of  Wotksi     But  why  choDs&  a. time 
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when  there  was  nothing  but  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  benches?    A  photograph 
of  such  a  place  is  of  little  value  unless  it  shows  it  in  full  swing. 

713.  Xerxes. — ^There  is  nothing  to  criticise  in  the  print  except  that  the  ruin 
should  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space,  and  that  it  is  much  too  deeply  printed. 
We  may  add,  that  if  a  print  is  worth  sending,  it  should  not  be  sent  folded. 

714.  E.  M.  Miller. — "North  River,"  although  a  good  subject  and  arranged  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  so-called  canons  of  art,  is  unsatisfactory.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  part  of  a  tree  trunk  there  is  neither  light  nor  shade,  only  a  dull,  almost 
uniform  gray,  in  which  foreground,  middle  distance  and  distance  are  blended 
together,  as  if  in  one  plane.  Concentration  and  contrast,  two  essentials  in  a  picture, 
are  both  wanting,  and  as  that  applies  to  the  others  as  well  as  to  this,  it  is  evident 
that  you  have  not  yet  realized  their  necessity.  A  careful  study  of  Burnet's  essays 
would  help  you  over  the  difficulty. 

715.  H.  I.  Barnes. — "Sleepy  Hollow,"  a  little  village  on  a  point  of  land  jutting 
into  a  sheet  of  water,  is  a  pretty  little  photograph  with  one  fatal  fault,  a  purely 
white  sky.  Everything  else  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Try  longer  exposure  and  de- 
velopment in  a  solution  weaker  in  reducer. 

716.  G.  E.  Fitch. — "Roaring  Brook."  There  may  be  in  this  subject  material 
for  a  good  picture,  but  not  from  this  point  or  photographed  as  this  is.  The  stump 
in  the  right  foreground  is  not  conducive  to  the  picturesque;  the  figure  is  objection- 
able because  meaningless;  the  lights  are  scattered,  and,  worst  of  all,  everything 
on  which  direct  light  does  not  fall  is  black  paper.  A  very  much  longer  exposure 
was  required,  this  being  essentially  a  subject  for  the  old  rule,  "Expose  for  the 
shadows  and  the  lights  will  take  care  of  themselves." 

717.  W.  E.  Cogswell. — "On  the  Pacific"  has  many  good  features  and  a  few 
faults.  The  selection  is  admirable,  the  sky  fine,  and  the  atmosphere  charming,  but 
the  values  are  false,  the  white  foam  creeping  in  on  perfectly  black  sand,  and  what 
should  be  simply  the  shady  side  of  the  masis  of  rock,  so  like  a  human  head,  is  merely 
black  paper.  A  slower  speed  of  shutter  would  possibly  have  remedied  this,  and 
also  given  the  effect  of  motion  to  both  foam  and  spray,  which  here  are  as  if  caught 
and  frozen.    See  page  523. 

718.  H.  K.  Bull. — "Beneath  Her  Favorite  Elm."  We  have  not  quoted  the 
whole  of  your  title  because  it  is  not  appropriate.  The  cows  are  not  "chewing  their 
cuds,"  and  the  scene  does  not  suggest  that  quiet  repose.  Rather,  by  their  watchful 
look  do  they  suggest  action,  although  that  is  a  small  matter.  More  serious  are  the 
false  values,  and  want  of  atmosphere.  Water,  unless  where  in  shadow,  is  simply 
white,  as  is  the  sky,  while  the  supposed  elm  is  black,  as  if  at  midnight.  Those  two 
faults  arise,  as  we  have  often  said,  from  under  exposure,  so  that  in  forcing  up 
detail  in  the  darker  parts  the  better  lighted  become,  in  the  negative,  quite  opaque. 
The  same  exposure  with  a  larger  stop,  say,  the  next  in  the  U.  S.,  would  have 
doubled  the  light's  action  and  probably  given  something  of  the  missing  atmosphere. 
A  print  in  which  objects  in  the  extreme  distance  are  as  well  defined  as  are  those  in 
the  immediate  foreground,  can  hardly  be  called  a  picture. 

719.  Frank  E.  Bronson. — A  man  holding  up  a  fish  is  hardly  a  subject  for 
criticism,  especially  with  such  uninteresting  surroundings.  It  is,  however,  a  fairly 
good  photograph,  and  would  have  been  much  better  with  longer  exposure. 

720.  C.  G.  Moore — "The  Pride  of  the  Harem"  is  not  nearly  up  to  your  general 
mark.    Indeed,  there  is  hardly  anything  good  about  it  but  the  effort,  and  that  is 
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worthy  of  all  praise.  The  model  is  unsuitable.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  face  or 
eitpression  less  likely  to  suggest  the  childlike  gaiety  of  the  beauties  of  the  harem. 
Then  the  photography  is  at  fault  In  such  studies  values  and  texture  are  indis- 
pensable, and  here  the  one  is  false  and  the  other  altogether  wanting.  "The  Pride 
of  the  Harem"  should  suggest  a  beauty,  although  not  necessarily  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon's  point  of  view,  and  the  wrap  which  enfolds  her  head  and  shoulders  should 
have  a  feeling  of  the  soft  and  fleecy,  neither  of  which  are  in  this. 

721.  Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.— "At  the  Boat"  is  one  more  of  the  many  missed 
opportunities.  You  apparently  had  everj'thing  in  your  favor.  Good  sky,  faultless 
composition,  wind  enough  to  keep  the  sails  full ;  and,  judging  from  the  water,  light 
enough,  and  yet  of  that  essential  feature  you  have  starved  it.  The  values  are  so 
false  that  land,  sails,  and  most  of  the  figures  are  dark  as  midnight.  The  luminosity 
of  the  water  indicates  at  least  a  clear  if  not  a  brightly  clear  day,  while  all  else 
suggests  a  darkness  deeper  than  the  shades  of  evening.  For  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  such  a  scene  either  a  much  slower  shutter  speed  or  a  lens  with  a  much 
larger  aperture  was  required. 

722.  J.  F.  Ames. — "Its  Lazy  Drift,"  etc.,  is  spoiled  by  a  horizon  exactly  in  the 
middle,  reflections  so  distinct  that  the  print  is  almost  equally  clear  whichever  side 
i5  up.  and  with  both  sky  and  water  equally  white. 

723.  Barbaka  Channel. — "When  We  Spoke  Our  Piece"  has  been  lighted  too 
directly  from  the  front,  hence  the  lack  of  contrast.  The  arrangement  is  too  me- 
chanical, too  evidently  forced,  and  the  printing  under  an  oval  mask  is  not  an  advan- 
tage.   It  is  a  poor  example  of  photography. 

724.  W.  H.  Stanchfield. — "Sugar  Loaf"  has  only  one  fault,  but  that  is  fatal, 
utterly  false  values.  Instead  of  one  second  with  f/i6  and  ray  filter,  three  or  four 
would  have  been  necessary.  To  get  up  even  what  there  is  of  middle-tints — and  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  half-darks— development  has  had  to  be  pushed  till  high  lights  are 
scattered  all  over. 

725.  Carl  C.  Distler. — The  unnamed  print  is  in  every  respect  an  excellent 
photograph  of  a  very  thoughtless  arrangement.  Why  should  the  young  woman 
have  her  arm  round  the  yoUng  man's  neck,  instead  of  the  more  natural  and  more 
becoming  vice  versa?  And  why  should  he  be  smiling  and  listening,  when  she  is 
most  certainly  not  speaking  to  him.  Such  excellent  photography  deserves  very  much 
more  careful  thought  and  study  than-  this  has  got.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  that 
we  would  like  to  reproduce  if  you  would  decide  on  what  the  figures  were  to  do  and 
see  that  they  do  it. 

726.  J.  A.  Glas.^^ey. — "The  Old  Mill  Stream"  is  a  very  good  subject,  not  from 
the  best  point  of  view,  the  horizontal  line  of  tHe  old  wall  being  an  objectionable 
feature.  Otherwise  the  selection  is  satisfactory,  but  the  photography  is  not  up  to 
the  mark.  It  is  too  flat  and  gray,  and  the  water  and  sky  far  too  white.  Don't  use 
such  fancy  mounts,  and  don't  print  under  such  partly  oval  masks,  at  least  until  your 
work  is  so  good  that  eccentricity  will  not  spoil  it. 

727.  G.  P.  Lester. — "Solitude"  lacks  only  one  thing  to  make  it  a  verj^  fine 
lecture,  atmosphere,  that  haziness  in  the  distance  so  necessary  to  the  effective  ren- 
dering of  such  a  subject.  Here  the  distant  trees  are  as  well  defined  as  are  those  in 
the  foreground,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  what  is  known  as  aerial  perspective,  and 
which  gives  such  a  charm  to  a  picture.  Probably  the  employment  of  a  much  larger 
stop  would  have  given  the  desired  effect,  say,  f/i6.     See  page  511. 
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,  728.  Rev.  J.  B.  Bauer. — ^''Taking  Aim,"  a  pretty  sportswoman  on  a  winding^ 
way  taking  aim  at  something  "up  a  tree/'  is  an  excellent  composition,  although, 
personally,  we  had  rather  it  had  been  a  boy,  as  we  do  not  like  to  associate  the  love 
of  killing  with  a  girl.  The  winding  road,  the  large  mass  of  foliage  on  the  right, 
beautifully  balanced  by  bank  and  fence  on  the  left,  and  the  light  of  the  figure 
against  the  half-dark  of  the  bank,  intensif3ring  the  feeling  of  distance,  all  join  to- 
gether to  make  a  really  good  picture.  Its  only  fault  is  slightly  false  values  from  a 
too  short  exposure.  The  shadows  are  wanting  in  detail  or  transparency,  and  to 
get  what  there  is  development  has  had  to  be  continued  till  what  should  have  been 
half-lights  and  middle  tints,  road,  sky,  etc.,  are  almost  white.  See  page  510,  also 
"Answers." 

729.  W.  P.— "An  Autumn  Day."    W.  P.  and  U.  P. 

730.  Anna  M.  Miller. — "The  Old  Mill,"  as  photographed  at  least,  has  noth- 
ing of  the  picturesque  to  recommend  it.  Such  a  large  building,  occupying  so  much 
space  in  the  print,  should  not  be  photographed  so  nearly  broad  side  on,  and  you 
should  give  sufficient  exposure  to  prevent  such  masses  of  black  as  are  here,  and 
secure  some  texture  in  the  building.    Prints  may  be  sent  either  mounted  or  not. 

731.  R.  B.  Lamson. — ^**Marshland"  is  truer  in  values  than  most  of  the  prints 
that  come  to  us,  but  the  shadows  are  still  wanting  in  transparency,  and  of  atmos- 
phere there  is  no  suggestion.  An  equally  serious  fault  is  the  repetition  of  horizontal 
lines  through  the  whole  of  the  middle  of  the  landscape,  and  even  up  into  the  sky. 
The  photography  is  good,  and  would  have  been  better  with  an  exposure  of  half  as 
long  again.  The  selection  is  faulty.  We  think  we  can  see  a  fine  picture  of  the 
upright  form  in  the  left  half  of  this  subject.  We  reproduce  this  as  an  object  lesson. 
See  page  519. 

732.  Frank  B.  Watson. — ^**Mohawk  River"  is  a  good  selection  badly  photo- 
graphed. The  water,  unless  where  shadows  fall,  is  simply  white  paper,  as  is  also 
the  sky,  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  contrast  and  no  trace  of  atmosphere.  The 
same  exposure,  with  a  larger  stop,  might  have  made  all  the  difference.  Such  reflec- 
tions should  be  avoided  by  disturbing  the  water  before  exposure. 
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"Amateur  Photography."  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co.  The  popularity  of  this  book  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  number  of  illustrations  added.  The 
author  says  that  he  has  omitted  obsolete  matter,  but  we  wish  that  he  had  omitted 
at  least  one  paragraph  of  the  original  introduction,  that  in  which  he  says  that  "many 
improvements  were  soon  made  upon  the  daguerrotype ;  in  England  by  such  men 
as  Fox,  Talbot,  etc.,"  as  setting  aside  the  fact  that  considerable  doubt  now  obtains 
in  the  general  mind  as  to  whether  Daguerre  did  anything  more  in  connection  with 
the  process  that  bears  his  name  than  improve  the  camera.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Talbot  was  before  him,  nor  that  the  Talbotype  was  not  an  improve- 
ment on  the  daguerotype,  but  an  entirely  new  and  different  process,  a  process  that, 
slightly  modified,  is  the  process  of  to-day,  while  the  daguerrotype  has  long  been 
dead  as  a  door  nail. 
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As  a  guide,  however,  to  the  practice  of  photography,  the  book  is  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  and  tells  fully  and  clearly  all  that  the  beginner  needs  to  know.  It  is 
printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  the  half-tone  illustrations  are  of  very  high  quality, 
and  altogether  it  is  such  as  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  all  who  need  such  a 
guide. 

"Carter's  Amateur  Guide  and  Photographic  Encyclopaedia."  This  little  book 
of  twenty  pages  is  really  a  fnultum  in  parvo  of  useful  information  that  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  almost  everything  connected  with  photography;  a  handbook  of 
hints,  many  of  which  will  be  found  helpful  in  emergencies.  It  tells  also  something 
about  the  Carter's  Ink  Companjr's  photographic  specialties,  all  of  which  are 
deservedly  in  high  favor  among  photographers.  We  made  the  acquaintance  of 
them  some  eighteen  months  ago,  and  have  used  them  ever  since.  The  Photolibrary 
paste  is  simply  perfect,  and  its  keeping  qualities  all  that  could  be  desired.  When 
leaving  our  summer  home  at  Point  o'  Woods,  in  September,  1898,  we  left  a  jar  of 
it  half  full,  and  on  our  return  in  July,  1899,  found  it  as  good  as  ever.  The  Picker- 
ing Speed  Tester  is  also  in  pretty  constant  demand,  as  with  it  we  have  rated  the 
shutters  of  dozens  of  our  friends,  hardly  one  of  which  was  found  to  be  anything 
ntar  to  what  its  markings  claimed. 

Wc  presume  the  booklet  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  a  post  card  sent  for  it 
to  the  Carter's  Ink  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  be  a  very  well  spent  cent. 

"Photograms  of  the  Year  of  1899."  Published  for  the  Photogram,  Ltd.,  by 
Dawbam  &  Ward,  of  London,  This  ever  welcome  annual  visitor  comes  bigger 
and  better  than  ever,  and  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  why  we  wish  that  it 
should  be  bought  by  every  photographer  in  the  land,  or  at  least  by  everyone  who 
wishes  to  make  pictures  by  photography,  and  still  more  especially  by  everyone  who 
sends  to  us  photographs  for  criticism ;  as  in  that  case  one  half  at  least  of  all  that 
come  would  not  be  sent,  but  those  that  send  them  now  would  send  something  very 
much  better.  In  other  words,  we  know  that  many  prints  are  sent  that  were  not 
worth  sending,  simply  because  their  makers  do  not  know  a  good  print  from  a  poor 
one,  and  are  satisfied  that  a  careful  study  of  the  pictures  in  this  book  would  give 
them  just  the  knowledge  that  they  need.  He  who  will  take  one  good  look  at  the 
pictures  by  Hinton  and  Gregor,  on  pages  99  and  100 — and  there  are  many  more  quite 
as  good — will  never  again  care  to  print  from  a  "soot  and  whitewash"  negative. 

Then,  everyone  who  has  a  pride  in  the  progress  of  the  nation  should  buy  the 
book,  as  it  includes  considerably  over  a  score  of  pictures  by  American  authors  that 
show  that  we  are  now  not  far,  if  at  all,  behind  our  European  brethren. 

Again,  art  has  no  nationality,  and  the  true  artist  glories  equally  in  the  progress  of 
all  nations  and  likes  to  watch  it  as  it  goes.  "Photograms  of  the  Year"  is  just  the 
thing  to  give  him  this  information,  as  it  includes  not  only  pictures  from  representa- 
tive men  from  many  lands,  but  also  brief  notices  of  what  is  doing  in  most  of  them. 

If  "Photograms  of  the  Year"  meets  with  the  demand  it  merits,  it  will  be  sold 
out  in  a  very  short  time,  and  so  we  say  to  all  who  are  willing  to  learn  from  others, 
and  those  the  best  of  teachers,  send  at  once  for  a  copy.  Tennant  &  Ward,  289 
Fourth  avenue,  New  York,  have  it,  or  will  get  it  for  you. 

The  Winchester  Acetylene  Lamp. — Are  photographers  specially  interested  in 
acetylene  lamps?  That  depends.  To  those  whose  lines  are  laid  in  cities  where 
electricity  is  laid  on  like  water,  and  who  can  employ  all  of  it  in  their  work  that  they 
arc  able  to  pay  for,  acetylene  may  not  be  of  much  account;  but  the  case  is  different 
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with  those  who  have  nothing  more  actinic  than  gas  or  oil.  In  the  not  so  long  ago, 
when  printing  out  paper  was  in  general  use,  and  dull  days  meant  a  weary  waiting  for 
the  executing  of  orders,  acetylene  would  have  been  of  little  use,  but,  like  many  other 
aids  to  photography,  it  came  just  when  it  was  wanted.  The  advent  of  the  developing 
paper  family,  first  shown,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Swan  of  carbon  tissue  fame,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  but  not  fully  appreciated  till  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  put 
its  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  has  created  a  demand  for  an  artificial  light  that  shall  be  at 
once  actinic,  uniform,  and  economical. 

Acetylene  fills  the  bill,  and  in  the  Winchester  portable  lamp,  we  have  the  most 
convenient  possible  method  of  generating  and  employing  it.  It  comes  to  us  from  its 
maker,  Allen  Winch,  of  the  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  and  is  really  a  thing  of 
beauty,  as  well  as  of  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

Externally  a  two  handled  vase,  not  unlike  the  "loving  cup"  form  of  athletic 
trophy,  over  which  is  a  slightly  flattened  globe  carrying  the  burner,  and  over  all  an 
opal  shade  lo  inches  in  diameter,  which,  of  course,  is  removed  when  the  lamp  is 
employed  for  printing.  Of  the  internal  arrangements  we  need  say  nothing,  except 
that  they  include  a  cooling  chamber  by  which  the  temperature  is  kept  down,  a  re- 
gulating valve  by  which  the  size  of  the  flame  may  be  adjusted  to  the  desired  degree 
of  intensity,  a  pressure  regulator,  thoroughly  automatic  in  its  action,  and  a  movable 
receptacle  into  which  the  waste  product  falls,  making  cleaning  an  easy  operation. 
So  well  indeed,  is  everything  arranged,  that  a  lamp  that  has  burned  itself  out  last 
night  may  be  made  ready  to  light  again  by  less  than  five  minutes*  labor. 

On  our  dinner  table  the  Winchester  has  replaced  our  favorite  "Rochester,"  as 
with  the  smaller  flame  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  heat  it  gives  a  much  pleasanter 
light;  and  it  has,  on  our  desk,  and  by  the  fireside  in  our  study,  taken  the  place  of  the 
"German  Student"  that  has  been  in  constant  use  for  over  twenty  years;  with  a 
degree  of  comfort  that  is  easier  to  feel  than  describe,  and  a  feeling  that  we  should 
not  like  to  have  to  return  to  oil. 

But  to  the  photographer  probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  acetylene  is  its 
actinism.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  going  accurately  into  this,  and  of 
course  it  will  depend  on  the  relative  sizes  of  the  compared  flames;  but  with  a 
Sawyer's  actinometer,  and  a  one  inch  kerosene  lamp  burning  at  its  best,  we  have 
compared  the  flame  of  the  .Winchester  lamp,  and  the  mean  results  of  many  experi- 
ments is  that  the  latter  is  as  8  to  i  of  the  former.  In  other  words  the  photographer 
who  has  a  big  order  to  print  on  Velox,  Vinco,  or  other  developing  paper  will,  with 
the  Winchester  lamp,  print  it  in  just  one-eighth  of  the  time  that  he  could  do  it  with 
the    kerosene. 

Society    News. 

Secretaries  of  camera  clubs,  or  photogrraphic  societies  or  associations,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  send  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tio^a  Centre,  N.  Y.«  reports  of  meeiin^s^  copies  of  papers 
that  have  been  read  before  the  members,  or  anyrhing  of  general  interest  that  they  would  like 
to  appear  in  the  journal 

NEW   YORK   SOCIETV  OF  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

This,  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  young  society,  having  been  founded  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  seems  to  know  how  to  get  amusement  as  well  as  the  more 
serious  society,  work  out  pf  its  meetings. 
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On  a  recent  Friday  evening  they  held,  in  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brooklyn,  a 
Photographic  Dance"  and  Exhibition,  the  second  entertainment  of  the  kind,  and 
better  attended,  we  understand,  than  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  reception  beg^an  at  8:15,  followed,  when  the  visitors  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  pictures,  which  were  mostly  the  work  of  the  members,  by  a  concert 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  recitations,  etc.,  all  of  which  seemed  to  give  sat- 
isfaction. At  10:30  dancing  commenced,  and,  with  an  interval  for  supper,  was 
kept  up  till  "the  small  hours,"  very  much  to  the  delight  of  all  concerned. 


CALIFORNIA    CAMERA    CLUB. 

The  annual  print  exhibition  of  this  club  was  held  in  the  Academy  of  Science 
Building,  from  November  15  to  December  2,  and  if  the  members  responded  to  the 
invitation  circular  as  it  deserved  there  should  have  been  a  very  extensive  display. 
We  hope  to  have  something  to  say  about  it  in  our  next. 

PEORIA  AMATEUR  EXHIBITION. 

Judging  from  the  reports  that  have  reached  us,  the  exhibition  of  the  Peoria 
amateurs,  recently  held  in  the  Art  League  galleries  of  the  library  building,  was  of  a 
high  order,  and  seems  to  have  given  very  general  satisfaction.  The  judges  were  all 
from  a  distance,  Miss  Nellie  Coover,  Chicago;  Mr.  Van  Sickles,  St.  Louis,  and  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hammond,  Wyoming,  111.  Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  W.  S.  Carter,  B. 
C  Powers,  W.  P.  Walker,  W.  H.  Wycott,  Grant  Hood,  Dr.  Bellinger,  Ralph 
West,  F.  C.  Grant  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Bourland. 

ASSOCIATION   CAMERA  CLUB. 

Mobile,  October  25,  1899. 
To  the  Editors: 

Below  you  will  find  an  item  of  interest,  which  should  have  been  sent  you  a 

month  ago,  but  pressure  of  business  prevented.        Yours  truly, 

Richard  Hines,   Jr., 

Secretary  Association  Camera   Club. 

On  the  last  of  September  the  officers  and  governing  committee  of  the  Mobile 
Camera  Club  decided  to  disband  the  club,  pay  up  its  debts  and  go  out  of  existence. 
This  action  was  taken  after  mature  deliberation,  because  of  the  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  club  to  justify  the  hard  work  being 
done  by  the  secretary  and  other  officers  in  behalf  of  the  club. 

The  following  week  the  earnest  workers  of  the  defunct  Mobile  Camera  Club, 
all  being  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  organized  a  camera 
club  within  that  organization.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Association  building, 
the  handsomest  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $75,000, 
and  the  club  was  organized  by  the  election  of  E.  W.  Faith,  president;  Charles  S. 
Shawhan,  vice-president;  Richard  Hines,  Jr.,  secretary.  The  name  selected  for 
the  club  is  "Association  Camera  Club."  The  officers  of  the  new  club  were  all  active 
and  earnest  workers  in  the  old  club,  and  the  vice-president  and  secretary  held  the 
same  positions  in  the  old  club. 
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The  new  dub  begins  its  existence  with  everything  provided,  whereas  the  old 
club  had  not  a  permanent  abiding  place  of  its  own  and  none  of  the  things  needful 
for  the  success  of  a  camera  club. 

The  new  club  has  a  beautiful  meeting  room,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  furnished 
with  an  electric  fan;  an  ample  dark  room  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  with 
marble  sink  and  fine  ventilation;  large  exhibition  room,  and  provision  left  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  building  for  the  construction  of  a  studio  and  fine  north  skylight 
as  soon  as  it  is  needed. 

The  membership  of  the  new  club  is  growing  right  along,  and  while  the  ladies 
are  not  admitted  to  membership,  they  are  given  all  the  privileges  of  members  and 
are  invited  to  all  the  meetings.  The  club  has  had  two  meetings  this  month,  both 
well  attended.  At  the  last  meeting  Secretary  Hines  made  a  short  address  upon 
the  technique  and  composition  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  October  number  of  IVil" 
son*s  Magazine,  "A  Pose,"  by  Schumacher,  and  also  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
ozotype  process.  Miss  Fonde  showed  some  prints  of  her  summer  work  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Robert  Perrin  displayed  a  number  of  night 
scenes  and  some  landscapes  printed  on  platinum,  which  were  criticised  by  the 
secretary.     At  the  next  meeting  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  lantern  slide  show. 

The  club  has  been  organized  on  the  broadest  possible  lines.  There  are  no  rules, 
no  constitution,  and  all  the  time  of  the  meetings  is  devoted  to  photography. 

CAMERA  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  dub  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November 
14,  at  its  rooms,  No.  3  West  Twenty-ninth  street. 

Mr.  Champney,  representing  the  committee  on  awards  on  the  cup  print  com- 
petition, announced  that  the  committee  had  awarded  the  cup  to  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
who  had  the  best  work. 

The  president  announced  that  there  was  only  one  competition  in  the  lantern  slide 
cup  competition,  but  the  work  was  so  good  that  Mr.  Stieglitz,  the  judge,  had 
awarded  it  to  Mr.  William  D.  Murphy. 

After  the  reports  of  committees  had  been  submitted,  the  matter  of  the  dub 
preparing  a  set  of  slides  for  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  was  taken 
up,  and  a  vote  passed  that  such  a  set  be  prepared  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  Then 
followed  the  question  of  resuming  the  criticism  of  slides  at  the  Wednesday  even- 
ing test  nights,  which  provoked  considerable  discussion,  until  it  was  settled  that  a 
special  committee  of  critiques  be  provided  by  the  club  to  criticise,  on  the  request 
of  the  members,  either  slides  or  prints  submitted  for  that  purpose  on  certain  dajrs 
to  be  named  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

A  vote  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Frank  Eugene,  hung  on  the  walls,  was 
passed,  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned  and  members  viewed  in  the  operating 
rooms  a  demonstration  of  the  working  of  Aristo  platinotype  paper,  which  was 
very  successfully  carried  out  by  experts  from  Anthony  &  Co.  They  remarked 
that  because  of  the  acid  preservative  used  in  the  emulsion,  it  was  necessary 
to  immerse  the  prints  first  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  water,  of  strength 
about  twelve  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  This  had  the  effect  of  changing  the 
acid  condition  of  the  film  and  also  dissolved  out  any  greasiness  on  the  surface  of  the 
film  which  might  have  come  from  the  negative  from  finger  marks  thereon,  and 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  red  spots  appearing  at  times.     From  this  pre- 
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liminary  bath  the  prints  are  run  through  five  changes  of  water  and  placed  in  the 
borax  and  gold  toning  bath.  This  must  be  tested  with  red  litmus  paper,  which 
should  turn  purple.  The  bath  must  be  quite  alkaline.  The  prints  in  this  bath  tone 
up  to  a  sepia  or  olive  brown,  according  to  the  time  they  are  kept  in,  in  about  eight 
minutes.  They  are  then  washed  slightly  in  two  changes  of  water  and  placed  in  the 
platinum  bath,  where  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  the  cold  platinum  tone  is  reached. 
The  print  is  examined  by  transmitted  light  to  see  that  there  is  no  redness  in  the 
shadows.  From  this  bath  the  prints  are  washed  in  three  changes  of  water  and 
next  placed  in  a  hypo  fixing  bath,  one  ounce  of  hypo  to  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Then  they  are  washed  for  an  hour  in  running  water  and  dried. 
The  process  as  a  whole  appeared  to  be  well  enough  where  many  prints  were  treated 
at  a  time,  but  would  not  be  convenient  for  the  worker  who  only  has  a  little  time 
at  his  disposal. 

The  exhibition  of  prints  for  the  month,  November  15  to  November  30,  hung 
on  the  wall,  was  the  work  of  Frank  Eugene,  of  New  York  City,  a  portrait 
artist  There  were  fine  examples  of  portrait  photographs  among  the  exhibits,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  pictures  of  well-known  actors  and  actresses. 

Mr.  Champney  called  attention  to  the  excellent  judgment  used  in  subordinating 
the  background,  bringing  out  thereby  in  a  striking  degree  the  center  of  interest — 
the  portrait 

On  the  night  of  November  17,  a  demonstration  was  given  of  the  McDonough 
Process  of  Color  Photography,  illustrated  by  slides  from  the  International  Color 
Photo  Co. ;  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  Edward  P.  Allen.  He  showed  by  means  of  a  few 
slides  how  the  combination  of  red,  green  and  blue  lines  on  a  screen  plate  produced 
white  light  The  screen  plates  are  ruled  with  the  tri-color  lines  above  stated  in 
the  proportion  of  300  to  the  inch.  This  screen  is  placed  before  the  special 
sensitized  plate  in  the  camera  and  the  image  is  impressed  upon  the  plate,  the  rays 
passing  through  lines  of  the  screen  plate  and  also  through  a  special  orange  colored 
mica  ray  filter,  located  just  behind  the  lens.  The  mica  screen  is  arranged  in 
sections  to  give  different  degrees  of  the  orange  color,  according  to  the  kind  of 
subject  to  be  photographed.  Specially  prepared  plates,  sensitive  to  red,  prepared 
by  a  special  process,  are  used.  From  the  negative,  full  of  lines,  thus  obtained,  slides 
are  made  by  contact  and  a  similar  positive  plate  ruled  with  the  same  number  of 
lines  and  colors  is  super-imposed  over  it,  so  the  lines  of  each  exactly  coincide. 
When  they  do  the  two  are  bound  together  and  form  a  colored  transparency.  The 
process  combines  the  Joly  tri-color  process  described  some  little  while  ago,  the 
principle  of  each  being  very  similar.  Mr.  Allen  put  several  views  taken  by  him  in 
Egypt  on  the  screen,  some  showing  to  better  advantage  than  others.  There  were  in- 
teresting street  scenes  and  sunset  and  sunrise  pictures  shown,  and  a  number  of 
portraits.  The  color  rendering  of  some  was  peculiar,  lacking  in  delicate  tones  the 
chemically  stained  slides  so  frequently  shown  at  the  club. 
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annual  test  of  slides. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  testing  and  preparation 
of  sets  of  slides  for  the  season  of  1899- 1900  took  place  at  the  quarters  of  the  In- 
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terchange,  No.  361  Broadway,  New  York,  on  the  evenings  of  November  23  and  24. 
A  total  of  1,880  slides  were  submitted  for  examination  by  twenty-five  dubs,  abont 
a  thousand  being  examined  the  first  evening,  the  board  sitting  till  i  o'clock  A  M., 
and  the, balance  the  second  night  till  midnight.  The  result  netted  982  accepted 
slides  and  898  rejected,  besides  the  throwing  out  of  one  new  club  because  of  in- 
efficient work,  and  the  holding  in  abeyance  of  an  older  club  for  a  lack  of  the  re- 
quisite percentage  of  good  slides. 

The  new  Board  of  Managers  elected  this  year  is  F.  C.  Beach,  W.  H.  Cheney, 
Herbert  F.  Smith,  W.  H.  Rau  and  John  P.  Zenner.  All  were  present  at  both  sessions 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rau,  who  was  unavoidably  detained  for  business 
reasons.  The  board  re-elected  Mr.  Beach  general  manager.  The  annual  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Beach  showed  an  increased  balance  on  hand  over  last  year  and  the 
finances  to  be  in  good  condition.  Eight  new  clubs  had  applied  for  admission  and 
seven  were  admitted.  Of  the  older  clubs  the  following  failed  to  send  sets;  St 
Louis  Photographic  Society ;  Colorado  Camera  Club  (Denver) ;  Sacramento 
Camera  Gub;  Oregon  Camera  Oub;  Hamilton  (Canada)  Association  Camera  Club; 
Rutland  Camera  Qub;  Akron   (O.)   Camera  Qub. 

The  new  clubs  admitted  are  Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club;  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Camera  Qub;  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club;  Detroit  Camera  Qub; 
Reading  (Pa.)  Lantern  Club;  Capital  Camera  Qub  (Washington,  D.  C.)  ;  Mont- 
clair  (N.  J.)  Camera  Club. 

The  active  clubs  now  forming  the  Interchange  are  those  previously  mentioned 
and  the  following:  The  Camera  Club  of  New  York  (New  York  City)  ;  Photographic 
Society  of  Philadelphia;  Newark  Camera  Club;  Orange  Camera  Qub;  Bethlehem 
Photographic  Society;  Lancaster  Camera  Club;  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers;  Rockford  Camera  Club;  Minneapolis  Camera  Club;  California 
Camera  Qub  (San  Francisco,  Cal.)  ;  Buffalo  Camera  Club;  Toronto  ((Canada) 
Camera  Club;  Montreal  Camera  Club;  Ottawa  Camera  Club;  Frankford  (Pa,) 
Camera  Club;  Syracuse  Camera  Club;  Albany  Camera  Qub;  New  Britain  Camera 
Club;  Brooklyn  Institute  Department  of  Photography. 

The  clubs  having  the  highest  percentage  of  accepted  slides  were  the  Camera 
Club  of  New  York,  the  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Orange 
Camera  Club.  The  accepted  slides  will  be  listed  and  grouped  together  in  sets  of  100 
to  125  slides,  from  two  to  three  clubs  being  in  one  box,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
bring  into  circulation  about  ten  sets  of  slides  and  enable  two  clubs  to  exhibit  one 
set  of  slides  a  month.  It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  one  new  club  was 
inspired  to  enter  the  Interchange  after  an  exhibition  before  it  of  the  American 
Amateur  Photographer  prize  set  of  slides. 

The  majority  of  the  rejected  slides  were  so  labeled  in  consequence  of  being  over 
dense,  weak  or  flat,  not  sharp,  wrongly  matted,  or  subjects  that  were  very  un- 
interesting. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  though  the  new  season  begins  on  December  i, 
1899,  any  club  desiring  to  participate  in  the  Interchange  may  send  to  the  General 
Manager,  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York,  a  set  of  at  least  fifty  good  slides  for 
examination.  If  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  these  are  found  to  be  technically  good  the 
club  may  then  enter.  The  accepted  slides  will  not  be  placed  in  circulation  until  the 
following  season. 

On  November  18,  Box  No.  10,  of  the  American  selected  slides  (100  in  all)  was 
sent  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  at  Douai,  France,  for  use 
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before  the  French  societies.  In  exchange  it  is  expected  a  box  of  French  slides 
will  be  received  during  the  course  of  the  season,  as  well  as  a  box  of  English  prize 
slides  from  Photography. 


Recent  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 


The  following  digest  of  patents  is  furnished  by  Davis  A  Davis,  patent  solicitors  (successors 
to  Alexander  Davis),  Washington,  D.  C,  from  whom  copies  of  patents  may  be  had. 


John  W.  Meaker^  Jr.,  Waukegan,  111. 

Negative  Rack.     No.  632,876. 

A  V-shaped  sheet  metal  frame  is  formed,  and  from  arms  of  said  frame  outward 
and  upward  extending  negative-supporting  fingers  are  struck.  At  the  base  of  each 
finger  a  notch  is  formed  to  rebeive  the  inner  edge  of  the  negative. 

J.  L.  Atwater,  assignor  to  Vive  Camera  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Multiplying  Attachment  for  Cameras.    No.  633,^80, 

Consists  of  a  revoluble  multiple  exposer  adapted  to  fit  into  the  light-opening 
of  the  camera  and  to  be  turned  therein,  and  having  a  light-opening  at  one  side  of 
the  center  of  the  light-opening  of  the  camera. 

Paul  Henneke,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Dr.  Ludwig  Ellon  &  Co.,  Charlotten- 

burg,  Germany. 

Process     of     Simultaneously     Developing     and     Fixing     Photographic     Plates. 

No.  634,137. 

The  process  consists  in  treating  the  exposed  photographic  gelatine  plates,  films 
or  papers  with  a  solution  containing  an  alkaline  compound  or  alkaline  compounds  of 
procatechin  and  a  fixing  agent,  especially  a  thiosulphate  (hyposulphate)  or  thio- 
sulphates. 

AuGUSTE  LuMiERE  and  Lx)Uis   Lumiere,   Lyons,   France. 

Photographic  Apparatus.     No.  634,560. 

The  apparatus  is  for  projecting  chronophotographic  pictures,  and  comprises  a 
band  carrying  the  pictures,  a  liquid  prism  consisting  of  two  movable  glass  plates 
joined  together  by  a  llexible  frame  containing  the  liquid,  means  for  moving  the 
band  and  means  for  oscillating  the  glass  plates  toward  and  from  each  other  so  that 
they  will  lie  in  planes  converging  upwardly  in  one  position  and  then  downwardly 
in  another  position. 

John   C.   Chorley,  Warrington,  England. 

Method    of    Producing   Cellulose    Films    for    Photographic    or    Other    Purposes. 

No.  634,571. 

The  method  of  producing  cellulose  films  of  any  desired  length  by  a  continuous 
operation  which  consists  in  supplying  viscose  in  a  slowly  moving,  evenly  distributed 
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layer  or  film,  heating  and  drying  said  film  and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  the 
brine  to  decompose  the  viscose  and  regenerate  the  insoluble  cellulose  in  film  form. 

Chas.  W.  H.  Smithers  and  A.  A.  Kelly^  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Film  Developing  Apparatus.     No.  634,631. 

Upon  a  vertical  support  a  glass  roller  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  shaft  and  is 
adapted  to  be  rotated  by  a  suitable  hand  wheel  and  belt.  A  receptacle  is  vertically 
adjustable  on  the  support  below  the  glass  roller,  and  in  this  receptacle  is  mounted  a 
roller  whose  axis  is  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  glass  roller. 

J.  H.  Clarke,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Developing  Tray  Rocker.     No.  634,639. 

A  rocking  suport  is  formed  of  a  small  piece  of  material,  having  the  lower  edges 
of  the  sides  covered  to  form  the  rockers;  the  upper  surface  connecting  the  rockers 
and  being  provided  with  an  opening  to  receive  the  developing  tray. 

Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer,  London,  Eng. 

Camera.    No.  634*881. 

Within  the  camera  is  rotatively  mounted  a  mirror  which  crosses  the  axis  of  the 
lens  tube  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Plate  holders  are  arranged  round  the  sides  of 
the  camera  and  the  mirror  is  revolved  to  reflect  the  object  upon  the  desired  plate. 

E.  G.  GooDELL  &  W.  B.  Haskins,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Locking  Attachment  for  Roll-Holding  Cameras.     No.  636,036. 

A  spring-actuated  dog  normally  engages  the  shutter-operating  lever  and  locks 
said  lever  against  any  movement.  This  dog  is  caused  to  release  the  shutter 
mechanism  by  the  rotation  of  the  film  feeding  roll. 

B.  H.  Carlton  and  E.  F.  Hathaway,  assignor  to  Rochester  Camera  &  Supply  Co., 

of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Shutter.    No.  636,224. 

This  shutter  is  provided  with  means  for  instantly  opening  it  to  make  an  exposure, 
and  for  temporarily  holding  it  open  during  the  exposure,  and  for  then  instantly 
closing  the  shutter.  Means  are  provided  whereby  the  period  during  which  the 
shutter  remains  open  may  be  varied. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  requested  to  notice  that  communications  intended  for  the  editors 
should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


J.  Morris  Todd. — Your  friend  is  right,  and  you  and  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
are  wrong;  indeed,  the  latter  contradicts  itself,  as  you  will  find  if  you  read  the 
article  immediately  preceding  the  one  to  which  you  refer.     The  actinometer  there 
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described  is  really  a  thermometer,  as  it  is  intended  to  measure  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays,  whereas  the  object  of  the  true  actinometer  is  to  measure,  not  the  heat  or  the 
luminosity,  but  the  actinism ;  that  is,  the  energy  that  does  work,  such  as  producing 
the  latent  image  on  the  photographic  plate.  A  photometer,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  intended  to  measure,  not  the  heat  or  the  chemical  action,  but 
the  light,  or  luminosity  of  light 

J.  B.  Baub. — ^We  have  never  spoken  against  the  use,  only  against  the  abuse,  of 
the  hand  camera.  In  the  hands  of  those  who  know  its  limitations,  and  will  keep 
within  them,  it  is  simply  invaluable;  while,  when  they  are  exceeded,  which  they  are 
in  probably  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  exposures  that  are  being  made,  it  is  simply  a 
waste  of  material.  The  most  important  feature  of  a  photograph  is  true  values,  and 
true  values  cannot  be  got  without  sufficient  exposure. 

W.  L.  Wyman. — For  information  regarding  the  "World  Wide  Print  Exchange" 
apply  to  its  secretary,  F.  R.  Archibald,  Rock  Creek,  O.  In  future  please  attend  to 
the  notice  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

W.  Fenton. — We  have  repeatedly  said  that  we  do  not  give  the  address  of  our 
correspondents,  but  are  glad  to  forward  such  letters  as  may  be  addressed  to  any  of 
them,  under  cover  to  us. 

R.  H.  Sampson. — ^We  have  not  experimented  with  the  "absorption"  method  of 
printing,  but  mean  to  do  so  shortly,  and  report. 

J.  G.  Steen. — ^The  same  suggestion  has  been  often  made,  but  there  are  practical 
difficulties  that  make  the  appearance  of  the  print  and  its  criticism  in  the  same 
number  impossible.  We  criticise  more  in  one  number  than  the  journal  you  name 
does  in  a  dozen.  If  the  criticism  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  the  little  trouble 
of  turning  to  a  back  niunber,  and  the  numbering  of  the  prints  makes  that  easy. 
Before  adopting  the  present  plan  we  invited  suggestions  from  our  readers,  and  it 
was  the  best  that  was  at  the  same  time  practical  of  over  a  hundred  that  came. 

R.  Mackenzie. — ^We  cannot,  in  this  column,  give  you  all  the  information  you 
ask.  You  will  find  it  and  more,  much  that  you  will  be  the  better  for  knowing,  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Photo-Miniature,  published  by  Tennant  &  Ward,  289  Fourth 
avenue.  New  York. 

W.  L.  Jackson. — Your  predecessor  could  not  sell  you  what  did  not  belong 
tc  him.  The  negative  was  his,  just  as  the  type  with  which  this  is  printed  belongs 
to  the  printer;  but  the  printer  could  not  print  and  sell  copies  of  the  journal  without 
the  consent  of  the  publisher,  nor  could  your  predecessor  print  from  the  negative 
without  the  consent  of  the  lady  for  whom  it  was  made.  It  is  bad  policy  to  quarrel 
w  ith  a  customer,  even  when  you  may  think  you  are  in  the  right.  It  is  always  better 
to  "let  go  the  doubtful  penny." 

Lanternist. — We  have  tried  several  generators  without  perfect  satisfaction,  but 
expect  another  in  a  few  days,  and  after  submitting  it  to  a  thorough  trial  shall 
report :  and  from  what  we  already  know  of  it,  think  it  will  be  strongly  in  its  favor. 

Mary  Freeman. — The  correspondent  lives  in  Scotland,  but  we  have  forwarded 
your  letter,  and  you  will  doubtless  hear  from  him  in  due  course. 

S.  F.  Marbury. — A  change  in  the  size  of  stop  will  sometimes  change  the  focus 
of  the  lens,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  would  require  the  focusing  scale  to  be 
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"changed  backwards  and  forwards  eight  times,  and  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch." 
Only  two  possible  causes  occur  to  us;  either  an  unusual  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  some  parts  of  the  camera,  or  some  curious  physiological  irregularity  on 
your  part. 

Thanks  for  the  typical  southern  views;  they  are  good  examples  of  a  phase  of 
photography  not  less  interesting  than  the  pictorial. 

W.  S.  Thomas. — ^We  leave  the  deposit  in  the  combined  bath,  decanting  as  much 
of  the  clear  solution  as  may  be  required,  till  it  has  accumulated  so  as  to  come  off 
with  what  is  being  decanted.  As  a  rule,  we  filter  each  time  that  we  add  a  fresh 
supply  to  the  old.    The  deposit  does  not  interfere  with  the  toning  action. 

R.  MiLLisoN. — You  have  mistaken  the  object  of  "Our  Table."  We  never  com- 
pare one  thing  with  another,  and  never  endorse  material  or  apparatus  that  we  have 
not  examined  or  tried.  If  you  care  to  send  the  generator,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
notice  it,  but  will  say  of  it  just  what  we  think  it  deserves. 

Mary  Craik. — A  lens  is  long  or  short  focus,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  plate 
on  which  it  is  employed.  Your  lens  of  eight  inches  will  give  the  best  perspective 
on  a  4  X  5  plate,  but  is  decidedly  too  short  for  7x5,  that  is  for  ordinary  pictorial 
work.  Wide  angle  lenses  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  but  only  where  you 
cannot  get  far  enough  away  from  the  subject  for  one  of  narrow  enough  angle. 

Time  is  Money. — Surely  you  can  find  for  yourself  which  of  the  two  papers  is  the 
faster.  We  are  always  willing  to  help  our  readers,  but  cannot  spare  time  to  make 
experiments  that  they  can  so  easily  make  for  themselves. 

Amateur  Optician. — We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
send  the  instrument,  as  we  know  without  seeing  it  that  it  will  not  do  what  you  say. 
True  stereoscopic  effect  cannot  be  got  from  two  prints  exactly  alike.  We  do  not 
advise  regarding  patents. 

Eliza  Jordon. — Never  mind  what  your  mathematical  friend  says,  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  in  the  sense  that  you  want  it,  is  a  solution  each  ten  drops  of  which  con- 
tains one  minim  or  one  grain  of  the  material  dissolved,  and  is  correctly  made  by 
adding  a  cipher  to  the  number  of  grains  or  minims,  and  filling  up  with  water  to 
that  amount. 

W.  Bent. — Yes,  we  understand  that  the  "new  developer,"  kachin,  is  our  old 
friend  pyrocatechin  in  a  new  form,  and  the  formula  on  page  322  of  our  August 
number   will  be  found  to  work  well,  only   a  full  exposure  must  be  given. 

C.  E.  Ulrich. — The  stain  is  probably  caused  by  the  paper  having  been  touched 
by  a  hypo  finger  or  from  a  spark  of  hypo  solution  having  fallen  on  it.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  printing  out  paper  faster  than  most  of  the  ordinary  so-called  "aristo" ; 
but  hope  in  our  January  number  to  give  an  account  of  a  new  sensitizing  solution 
that  will  be  rapid  enough  to  print  out  by  artificial  light.  The  makers  of  the  shutter 
will  thank  you  to  return  it  for  adjustment,  as  we  know  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
send  out  anything  that  is  not  perfect.  The  same  applies  to  the  print  meter,  which 
should  be  returned  to  Anthony  &  Co. 

C.  B.  Bolles. — To  send  you  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  who  send  prints 
to  the  American  Amateur  Photographer  is  rather  a  large  order,  and  you  do  not 
even  send  stamps  to  cover  postage.  We  do  not  give  the  names  of  our  contributors, 
but  will  forward  to  them  such  letters  as  may  be  sent  under  cover  to  us. 
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Convertible 

Anastiqmats 


THIS  flgnrc  sbows  the  size  of  objects  sad  (kid 
obtained  wben  pbotogtapblng  at  the  same 
distance  as  the  first  with  tbe  fnnl  lens  of  tbe 
dj-'inch  locni  Convertible  AaBgllgiuil,  Compare 
these  three  fiinrei  .and  see  the  advantages  of 
having  a  lens  which  varies  from  ti  lo  U  Inckes 
locos  at  will,  and  gives  best  results  under  all 
coudllloBS.    Catalogue  free. 


k^»«^V%««%«^V«^%^««^«'«^%«^«^^V«^«^V»'%,^^/»«^%^ 


•  \ 


AOVBR.TISEHENTS. 


SALE     AND     eXCMANOE. 


[Tbli  dapartmcDt  ia  for  the  benafit  of  5 
•CBIBUIS  who  IMVB  photoainiphlc  material, 
paracD*  or  books  whlcb  thaT  wta' 
and  nch  wanta  wlU  be  Inaaned  free  of  charga 
ene  time.  For  each  additlooal  iasertloD  we  will 
charEe  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  adverti»- 
lag  ID  theae  colamoi  wtll  b*  cbarced  double  our 
ordlnarr  advertiiloK  ratea.] 

for  Saie.  — One  Byron  flash  lamp  io  fine 
condition,  used  but  once.  Reason  for 
selling— have  two.  Price,  t3-oo:  cost 
Is.oo  new.     Gea  Quine,  Poscoag,  R.  I. 


pay  half  regular  price  for  second-hand 
camera.  Also  want  Zeiss  binocular, 
second-band,  any  size.  G.  P.  Card,  P.  O. 
Box  4,  De  Soto,  Uo. 


For  Salf.  —  Poco  5x7  camera,  swing 
back.  R.  R.  lens,  three  plale  taoldeis; 
costt3a-oo;Rellfortto.oo;  line  condition. 
Address  L.  R.  Ricb,  Sairatoga  Springs. 
.New  York. 

Far  Sale  or  Exchange. — One  stndio 
camera,  loxia,  with  two  double  book 
plate  holders  supplied  with  inaiite  k'ls; 
extra  lung  draw  (3^  '°  ches).  Will 
exchani^eforanSxiolens.  T.  B.Snoddy, 
P.  O.  Box  166,  Washington.  D.  C. 

For  Saie  or  Exchanxe-'^O'ae  combina- 
tion camera  and  magic  lantern ;  can 
use  it  for  cojiying  and  enlarf;inK  from  a 
negative:  also  asa  lantern  and  camera; 
cost  (25. 00  when  new  :also,Bn  almost  new 
maeic  lantern  with  30  views;  cost  $20. 00 ; 
will  sell  it  for  tio.oo,  or  exchant^e  one  or 
both  for  best  ofTer.  Address  Chas.  Kaaf- 
man,  Norton vi lie.  Kansas. 


d  black  Bi 


Seoaitol  pr<i 
Aak  Toui 
Send  Ear 

latest  wrinkle*  in  oeveiopi 
full  detail!  of  SeoBliol  prli 


A  platinum  toner  thai  don 
tlon*  ID  a  lingit  balk.    Tbe  tor 

TO^PLATt^OL.  unlike  other  BO  called  ■! 
^lndpl"WrtSm'know'ii"  lo'nirgo^iatl 
TONPLaTiNOL  workn  perrccclr  on  the  col 
rids  of  silver  paper,  and  la  ipemally  lecommenaea  1 
:o  wbicb  It  gives  true  nlaiinotype  and  cartxiu  rIFec 
Ller  for  TUNPLATIhOL.  Prloea,  age.,  goe.  and  *i.i 
new  tKtofc  on  '  TollMal  XalfeB"  and  learn  all  I 
IK  dry  platea.  films,  papers,  tic,    IlalBosl' 


Kold  and  platlODB  lolm- 

rs.  does  not  coctaln  cop. 
1  its  actiin  depends  on  a 


:hlo- 


HAI.I.BK-KBMPBR    CO., 

8p«el«Uau  la  rbongtmphia  Stmptea  mad  XoratUam, 
CHKAOO,  AB-S7  Raadalph  81.      ST.  PAUL,  laiS  H.  V.  LH*  Side.     NEW  VORK,  a96 


Amateur  Photographers: 


mjuods— llBbl,  d 


used  in  four  positlona,  wi'h  s  different  effect 
KlvluK  yon.  practically,  four  comp  ete  t>ack 
rk.  blended,  and  RrmOraidt.  Cataloinie  o( 
d  booklet,  "[.iKbi  on  the  BackKrouod."  sent 


$1 


CENTRAL  AMATEUR  SUPPLY  CO., 
67  Waahlnglon  St.,  Chle>(o,  III. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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PHOTOQRAPHER8'  LIBRARY 


Upon  receipt  of  price  named,  we  will  send  postpaid  to  your  address  any  of  the 
following  publications.  To  insure  yourself  against  loss  in  mail,  send  ten  cents 
(loc.)  extra  for  regfistration. 


About  Photoflrraphy  and  Photofcraptaers,    . 
Amateur  Photogrrapby,  .... 

ADdercK>n*8  Photo-Mechanical  Proceases  and  Guide 

to  Color  Work, 
Artistic  Laodiicape  Photoarraphy. 
Arlstotypes,  How  to  Make  Tiiem, 
Bromide  Enlarflremenis  and  How  to  Make  Them 
Bromide  Paper,    .... 
Camera  and  Its  Anpurtenances,  The 
Carbon  Printing,  ... 

Chemistry  of  Photo^aphy,  The 
Chemical  Effects  of  the  Spectrum,  The 
Crayon  Portraiture, 
DevelopersxTheir  Uses  and  Abuses, 
Dictionary  of  Photogfraphy,    . 
Element  s  of  a  Pictorial  Photoccraph, 
Perrotyper's  Guide,  The 
Grammar  of  Pboto-Engravlnf? .  The 
Half>Tone  Process, 
Handbook  of  Illustrations. 
Hardwich's  Photo-Chemistry, 
History  of  Photography, 
How  to  Make  Photofiraphs,    . 
International  Annual,  1896, 
Industrial  Photography, 
Lantern  Slides  by  Pnotographic  Methods, 
Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them 
Letters  on  Landscape  Phorofljaphy, 
Magic  Lantern  and  Its  Appliances.  The 
Modem  Practice  of  Retouching, 
Optical  Lantern.  The 
Pu:torial  Effect  in  Photography,     . 
Ph<*to  Image.  The  .... 

Photographers'  Book  of  Practical  Pcrmulas* 
Photo-Engraving.  .... 

Photographic  Optics,     .... 
Photography  for  All.      .... 
Photography  Applied  to  the  Microscope,  . 
Photographic  Studios  of  Europe,  The 
Photo-Rt-d action  Processes,    . 
Photographic  Studio,  The 
Photogravure.  The 
Photographic  Priutini;  Methods, 
Photographic  Amusements,    . 
Photography  with  Emulsions. 
Pictures  in  Black  and  White.  . 
Picture  Making  in  the  Studio, 
Platinotvpo,  The 
Practical  Essays  in  Art. 
Practical  Photo- Micrograph), 
Process  of  Pure  Photography, 
Process  Year  Book. 
Reducers'  Manual  The 
Sunlij^ht  and  Shadow,  . 
The  Knack, 


PAPER 

tLOTJI 

M 

.10 

W.  I.  L.  Adams. 

M 

1.00 
6.00 

A.  H.  Wall, 

1.00 

W.  B.  Woodbury. 

1.S0 

t.oo 

J.  Pike, 
Dr.  B.  A.  Tust« 
H.  J.  L.  Ifosae, 
M.  Boelte, 

.2r 

• 

.78 

M 
SO 

W.  J.  Harrison, 

0.00 

.» 

.00 

J.  A.  Barhydt, 
Richard  Penlake, 

.00 

110 

•or 

E.  J.  Wall 

H.  P.  Robinson, 

1.60 

1.00 

.70 

H  D  Parquhar, 

9.00 

0.00 

J  Verfasser, 

1«00 

A.  H.  Hinton, 

l*lv 

,  .  T  Taylor, 
¥.  J.  Harrison, 
T   C.  Roche, 

fm 

1.00 

.00 

.76 

.75 

1.K 

P  C  Duchochois, 

JO 

1.00 

Andrew  Prlngle, 
D  L.  Elmendorf, 

.80 

1.06 

1.00 

H   P.  Robinson« 

IJO 

L  H.  Laudy, 

1.00 

.50 

.76 

A.  Pringle, 

1.00 

1.60 

H.  P.  Robinson. 

160 

P.  C.  Duchochois, 

1.50 

0.00 

Dr.  W  D.  Holmes. 

.00 

.00 

W.  T.  Wilkinson, 

0.00 

W.  K  Burton, 

1.00 

1.60 

W   T  Harrison, 

.06 

.50 

P.  W.  Mills. 

1.00 

H  B.  Pritchard. 

.50 

1.00 

P.  C   Duchochois, 

1.00 

1.60 

F    Bolas. 

1.00 

H.  R  Blaney 

.50 

1.00 

W.  H.BarlaaK. 

1.00 

W.  E   Woodbury. 

1.00 

1J6 

Capt  W  deAbney, 
G.  Mason, 

.75 
.06 

H.  P   Robinson, 

.50 

1.00 

Capt    W  deAbney 

1.05 

Tno.  Burnett, 

1.00 

A  Pringle. 

2.50 

W.  K.  Burton, 

2.00 
1.00 

0.10 

V.  C.  Kloide, 

.SS 

W.  I.  L.  Adams, 

«.ftO 

.05 


Wilson*s  Mosaics,  SOc. ;  Wilson's  Photographies,  $4.00 ;  Wilson's  Qvlatxct  Century  of  Photography 

ti  00  ;  Year  Book  of  Photography,  60c. 


THE  OUTING  CO,  Ltd.,  230-241  Fifth  Avenuo.  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wynne's  Infallible  Exposure  Meter 

Xa  the  simplest  and  most  compact  derlce  §ot 
the  correct  timing  of  exposures  ever  pi*- 
dnced.  By  Its  nee,  the  most  difficult  sufejects, 
with  the  widest  possible  differences  In 
lighting,  mar  be  perfectly  timed. 

It  Is  In  Gnat  Dsmud  ud  a  Good  Stllw. 

PRICE,   Is  Hai^MM  S«IM  Wtkti  lam,  $2.75. 

Bztia  TlBi  SrailUicd  Pvc.  sj  CenI*. 

Bxtn  Dial!  and  Qltm,  >■  Caata. 

WYNNE'S  Infallible  Print  Meter. 


A  perfect   means  of  correctly    timing  Carbon,    Platlnotype  or 
•thar  prints,   and  for  testing  the  speed  of  plates  and  paper. 

PRICE,  IB  HaidWM  BiKir*  Caui,  $2.75. 

EXTRA  PACKETS  OF  EXPOSURE  STRIPS,  2S  CENTS. 


E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

sous    AOBNTB, 

4^-47-49  B.  RANDOLPH  ST.  591    BROADWAY. 

OHICAOO.  NBW    YORK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Moniaok  6aiiierasJa-l899 


NEW  CATALOGUE 
ffC/lnJOstjleiNffCfk 

GRAY  DAY 
SERIES 


VOIQTUBNDERS, 

COLLINEAR  LENSES, 

ROSS-QOERZ  DoBble  Aiia«- 

dgmats, 

ROSS-ZEISS  ConverUUes. 

ADIIPOL  HAUFF-SCHERINQ. 

Thli    new   developer  l«  now 

HBTOI. 

ORTOL 

all  photo  Aupply   houMS  and 

METOGBN 

of  the 

ADITROI. 

SOLE     IMPORTER, 

GLVCIN 

Q.  QENNERT,  24-26  East  I3th  St.,  New  York. 


ADVBRTISUIIENTS. 


For  Roundness. 
Atmosphere, 
Stereoscopic  Effect, 

with  all  other  desirable  qnalities,  do  leiu  U 
equal  to  the 

EURYSCOPE! 

There  is  also  a  steady  demand  for  the 

Genuine  Darlot  Lenses, 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK 
AND  STEREOPTICONS. 

B.  FRENCH  a  CO., 
319  Washington  St.,  Boston,  IHass.        

OUTING    tor  January, 


A  C«»r  al  MwalG  Daal^B  br  KIOBY,  la  Mvaa  col*'*,  whlck  aarpauca  aay  cavar  avar  ^aaa4 
SARA  BBAUilONr  KBNNBDV.  antkor  of -'A.  JameaCown  RoDiince."conlribat«l 

A  CriRI»THAS  MBSSAQB  FROM  OCROCOKE. 

"JBNHY  Slcl.BAf.'aatorrofthotimbBrlandaof  Nonhorn  MIchiKan,  br  W  D  HULBFRT. 

"A  niDWINTBR  R<MBLB  WITH  THE  CAHBRA."  by  H.  W.  GleasOR. 

■'■NDI^''  »KBrCHBf-CALCUrrA,"  bf  Paul   Kve  SrKVKKSOH   author  of'Up  the  Hllla  la 

-    Indla." 
'■PLAQLBSS  COUP  "  an  loa-boatlncc  Tarn,  by  H.  Percy  AbhleV. 
"A  RASBIT  Ctf  ASe  01  ICB,"  an  Indiana  Chrlslmaa  Story. 

'■A  HUITO^  me  SBA  ItLA-VOS  OP  aeOROIA.'aBdinany  otberexcsllentarticleE. 
as  CtHts per  Copy  Qf  AH  Niwsdtalers.    SuiscriptieH  P  ice.  tfooperyta: 

THE  OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

a39-*4'  Fifth  Areaaa,  tTEW  VOSK. 


Haw  your  negative*  "\/"pT  (~\^   PAPER  by- 
printed  on V  ±Zf±^KJ./\.  2     ^ 


TIEHAKH. 

17  Vaat'4Sd  St.,       -       REV  YORK. 


ADVBRTISBUBNTS.  xv 

HAVE    YOU    TRIED    THE 

5«  Automatic  Tolidol  DeYeloper? 

Prapu-Ml  BspMtailjr  Ua 

CRAMER  PLATES, 

IF    NOT,     WHY     NOT? 


OOERZ 


G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO., 

ST.     IX>UIS,    MO. 

The  only  completely  corrected  Anastigmats  are  the 

DOUBLE 
ANASTIQMATS 

as  tbey  cover  at  full  opening  sharply 
up  to  the  drcle  ol  light,  a  tWnx  no 
other  lens  does .^^MMiH^ 

Tkcr  txMl  ■!■  •tbcr  Nrim  la  ape*d,  rfclfa/ttoa,  »vwm 
lllamloafloa  and  4»ptb  ot  loeam,  ■■<  are  ttMthn  Ih* 
btat  luJwapc,  portraft  mU  wUt  aa|k  kiM*. 

Beware  of  inferior  makes  which  are  sold  nod*r  tb« 
name  of  Double  Aoastigmats. 

Aak  for  caUlopu.  MMImonlala  and  laat  cl«*t  ft«M 
joitu  dealer  or 

C.  p.  QOERZ, 

52  Union  Square  East    NEW  TORK. 

Pactokt  at  Bbklin  (Gskmamt). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


grmpber  mboald  Aave  oiis  oi 
our  ITew   Three  Wick  Lma- 


SflBd  far  Catmtogue  mad  Bargain  8k«et. 
WrLLIKMS,  B«OWII  •  CMLC, 


PATENTS.! 


Tha  Art  Sclenca  of  PhototrraphT  umicbi 
kocordiae  lo  tfa«  dio«  approved  mettaodr,  <n 
ths  sborteai  posMble  time  and  at  imallMi 
•ipmi*.  I^or  full  particulars  aad  floely 
ninatraUd  catalottue,  addrell  ■■  above. 

HIGH  ORADB 
PHOTOORAPHV   TAUOHT. 


Hammer  ' 

Dry  Plates  I 

MHIoMlTiiBltarB  j 

.  Incompanible 


Desifcns,  Trade 
Marks,  Cave- 
cured  it)  the  U.  S.  and  all  foreign  coon- 
tries.  Personal  attention  and  moderate 
fees.  Infringement  and  priority  contests 
conducted.  DAVIS  A  DAVIS, 

Opp.  U.  S.  Patent  OtBce,      '  WStHmVtm,  0.  «, 


All  Elsd  olPlioto^nphle  ffork^*^ 

FOR    AMATEURS. 

DaviloplBS  plates  or  filma.  anv  ilie. 
Prlatlai  on  an;  kind  of  paper. 
BrOHldc  enlarRementi  from  any  bIu  nemti 
[.anUrB  SIfdM  from  nesativei  or  phototov] 
QalatliH  neBntlnK°i  tnl"  paiier  orclolb. 
Foreign  photoErapba  a  apeclalty. 

SOLATIA   M     TAYLdR 
T*p  Floor.         »  BroHMId  St.,  Boctaa,  fl 


NsPrllUiiclD 
For  Sale  I 


Hammer  Orv  Pute  Co.,  ■»■ 


UN6LE 

SflM,H.D., 


GREAT  SANITARIUM 
PLEASURE  RESORT, 

...  IN  TMt... 

HEAKT  of  TBE  OZABK  lODHTilNS. 


Elegant  Hotels,  SubHiiK  Scenery,  Delight- 
ful Climate,  Healing  Hot  Springs, 

Wttb  nOR  •TBH  nOTU  SPtlHGS  wItUi  tU  Itla. 

Deicriplive   and   I11n«tniled    pampbleta 
mtlltt  trf  at  oliargi  on  application  to  any 

I  (he  moif  MoumTMim 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHOTO-PAPER 

sen  BV  MAIL.  POSTAQE  PAID. 


Mto,  Altuma. 

rtlH,  DtMia. 

PHckMie  ot 
.do». 

Cabinet,  20c. 
Axl.         25e. 

iSc. 
I5c. 

2Sc. 

30c. 
30c. 
SOC. 

40C. 

P.ek«((«of 

P.ofc.Be  of 

35c. 

7Se 


5x7.  30c.  35c. 

SxiO,       60c.  »0c. 

PUtes,  cirU-slock,  chemicaU  developers, 
loners  an  J  fixers,  priming  frames,  etc,  at 
lowest  prices.  We  pay  freight  or  express 
charges  to  any  point  on  orders  of  ^.00  or 
over  when  cash  is  sent  with  order.  Send 
2c.  stimp  for  price  list. 

R.  H.  LlTrHIN. 

DUUK  II  rHDTU-UTtEIll,  Hr  iriBI  DISCKIPTIOH. 
191  Bowsry,  NEW  YORK, 


Seed's  Prepared  Developers, 

Zo  Uq^id  and  ntird«red  Form. 

Powdered,  per  Box  of  six  powderi.    -    K  cli. 

Non-Halation  Dbl.  Goaftd  Plaits, 

For  LaDdBcape,  Interior  aod  SIi7l<g:b[. 

Th$  Mm  Q.  B.  P.  ft.  TranspartHcy 
Plates, 

For  Contact.    Six  Tonaa  tiy  DerelopmeDt. 

Tfig  Mew  opal  Ground  Platts. 
Send  for  "Manual"  and  Price  1,1st. 


^  Iff  Iff  fl?fff  l?f  flf  WWfltf  ftf  flfflflff  tff  fff  fff  1!f  Ht  fff  fff  fff  fff  fff  Ei 


pictures 
ZUounteb 

IDitt?^- 


Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  ^m 
own.  The  best  results  are  only^ 
produced  by  the  best  methods  and^ 
means— the  best  results  in  Photo-  ^ 
graph.  Poster  and  other  mounting  -^ 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  ^5 

I  best  mounting  paste —  ^J 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER  2 
At  DMiara  Id  Pbola  Sappllai,  ^ 
ArtUta-  Matarlal*  and  Btatlasary.    ^ 

or  clTcnJarB  free,  from  .^ 

CHAS.  M.  niOfllNS  &  Ca,  Mfra.     ^ 

IMBIgbtk9lraat.BraoklyB,N.V.,U.S.A.^ 
— —  Loadaa  Offlca,  lOd  Charisf  Croa*  Road.   ^S 

^JUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUiUR 


I  HIGGINS' 


IPHOTO  I 

Imounter 


ADVERTISBUENTS. 


ADVBRTISEUENTS. 


XX 


ADVBRTISBMBNTS. 


CLUBBING_I.IST. 

9M|HS  ornkngement  which  we  have  with  other  tmbUshen  enables  as  to  offer 
ir  greatly  reduced  prices  on  a  subscription  to  tne  American  Anateor  Pho* 
^  tographer  in  combination  with  theioUowing  magazines  and  periodicala.  If 
vou  are  a  subscriber  to  a  number  of  periodicals,  you  will  find  it  to  3*our  advantase 
to  Older  them'  all  through  us.  The  terms  on  club  rate  subscriptions  are  abeolntdy 
cash  with  the  order.  Each  magazine  subscribed  for  will  be  sent  to  you  regularly 
trom  the  publi^ers,  the  same  as  though  your  subscriptions  were  sent  to  them  direct 


American  Angler  « 

American  Journal  of  Photography 

American  Photogram    • 

Arena       •        . 

Anthony's  Bulletin      .     '   . 

Atlantic  Monthly 

Beacon 

Bicycling  World 

Cassell's  Family  Magazine    . 

Century    . 

Cosmopolitan 

Current  Literature  . 

Demorest*s  Family  Magazine 

Decorator  and  Furnisher  . 

Kye 

BVank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly 

(With  *'  Little  Sweetheart's  Calendar.  *) 

Harper's  Magazine 
Harper's  Weekly 
Harper's  Bazar,     . 
Harper's  Round  Table 
International 

Judge       

Xvite        .         •         .         .         . 
Lippincott's  Magazine    . 
McClure's      .... 
North  American  Review  . 

Outing 

Photography    .... 
Photogram    .... 
Photo  American 
Popular  Science  Monthly 

Puck 

Review  of  Reviews 

Scientific  American  . 

St.  Nicholas 

Scribner's         ... 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly , .illustrated 

Truth 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine    . 


H/egnUur 
iiobm:n\nttnk 

$1.00 
l.OO 
1.00 
3.00 
2.00 
4.0U 
•LOO 
2  00 
1.50 
4.00 

1.00 

3.00 
1.00 
4.00 
2.S(» 
4.00 


Katewiui 


4.00 
4.00 
4.O0 
1.50 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
1.00 
5.00 
3.00 
2.00 
LIO 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
3.00 


$2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
S.i50 
3.50 
5.00 
2.70 
3  50 
3:20 
5.50 
2.85 
4.40 
2.75 
5.00 
4.00 
5.20 
2.80 

5.00 
5.20 
5.20 
3.00 
2.75 

H.OO 

6.25 
4.00 
2.85 
6.00 
3.50 
3-50 
2.75 
2.80 
6.50 
6.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.25 
5.00 
6.00 
4.50 


'J9-«4'   9ifiM  Armnue,   New    York 


AUVBETlSKliENT^. 


"Km  yen  Ktn  fmomnie  lirt?    If  not  mil  for  t  fin  cop;  to  tho 
Photoiraphlc  IWo  Pub.  do.,  Noperi  Pork,  *.  T." 


